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2 ^ ■ D Es.d' R ip T I o N . 

I:'--' S ' /i “ 

Sa'ta'ra>f'^' 1)116 ."wesleru limib o£ tlie Deccan tableland, lies 
between 36° SO'-and 3.8° 10' north latitude and 73° 45' and 75° 0' 
3ast longitude. It bas an area of 4792 square miles, a population 
[n 1881 of 1,06^,350 or 221 to the square mile, and a land revenue 
in 1882 of £2*31,199 (Rs. 23,11,990). 

The districb'^f Sat4ra includes part of the state of Satdra which 
lapsed to the ^British in 184S, together with the sub-division of 
risgaon which was formerly in Belgaum. Satfira is boilnded on the 
uotth by the Nira river and the states of Bhor and Fhaltan, and 
beyond' them by Poona; on the east by Shol&pur, the Atpddi sub- 
division of the Pant Pratinidhi state, and the state of Jath ; on the 
south by the lands of the S4ngli branch of the Patvardhan family, 
a. few villages of Belgaum, the Vdma river, and, beyond the Vdma 
river, by Kolhapur j and on the west by the Sahyfidris, and beyond 
she Sahyddris by the Konkan districts of Koldba and Eatndgiri. 

Por administrative purposes Sdtfira m distributed over eleven 
sub-divisions. Of these seven, ”7741, J4vli, Sdtdra, Koregaon, Pfitan, 
Kar4dj and Ydlva are in the west ; and four, Man, Khatdv, Khdndpur, 
3.nd Tdsgaon are in the east: 

Sdldra Administrative Details 188Z-83, 
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DISTJIIOTS, 


Chapter L 
Description* 
States. 


Abfect, 


In addition to tlio tcrritorios which form tho Satdra district, a largo 
area of land is nnder tho suporvision of tho ^Collector as Political 
Agont. This additional territory includes tho Bh'or state in the north- 
west, Plinltnn in tho north,’ tho Ahudh state in tlio oast, and Dafljlpur 
and beyond it Jatli in tho extro'ino.sbuth-oast. Of those territories 
tho lauds of Bhor Login from tho north-wos't corner of Sdtilra to tho 
north of tho atahadov hills. Eroin the Mahddev hills, with a breadth 
Taryin^from Ihirty-fivo miles in tho south to iifteon miles in the 
north, Bhor stretches north-west over tho rough Sahyildri. lands in 
south-west Poona and in east Kolaba,;as far as-within •six.-miles of 
tho lino of tho Bhor pass ini Poona 'ii^nd. seven miles of Pen in 
KoMha. Fhaltan, on the north’, adds 41 block of land^ |to tbo north, 
of tho Mahddov hills, which drains north to. tho Nira. Anndh is 
partly scattered .within tho limits of tho !Man, Koregaoa, 
KhdnSpur, Kardd, and TAsgaon sub-divisions, and partly forms a 
considerable block of Iho Atpddi sub-division to tbo nortb-east of 
KhllnApur which drains north-e.asb into tho Mdn. Dafliipur adds 
some lands in tho south-east of Khdndpur, and Jath adds beyond 
Dafldpur a long tract o£ country that stretchca cast and then noTtb, 
to tho Mdn and Bhima about twenty miles south-east of Pondharpur. 
Tho chief details of tho Satilra states arc : 
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about eighty miles from cast to west. Except a small area in tho 
north and north-onst tbafc drains into tho Bhima, tho district of 
Sdtdra is tho head of tlio vnlloy of tho Ki'ishna river. Do\m tho 
centre, with n general slope to tho south and south-east along a 
valley which slowly opens into a plain, tho Krishna flows first to 
the south and then to tho oast, passing across tho whole district 
from its north-west to its south-east comer. Prom thn 
plain of tho Ejishna eight valleys branch to tho hills Six of m 



irom me norinern juanaaev range. In the west the ~ 

ragged and well watered j in the east it is flatter but narol j 
barren. Between the two stretches tho Krishna vaUn^ 
with tho months of some of the side valleys, forms n ‘'^hioh, 
richest tracts in the Bombay Deccan. Except near 
and the Koyna valley in tho west, little of the 
wooded. Even in the rains the Mahddev hills which lia *^uokly 
north of the district are scantily covered with sreoTi *^®®§S'tho 
iihe hot months most of the country is parched and '■u^wOriuff 
evenrn the stoniest and harrenest parts, the eye is 'Still 

by the greeh of watered crops and by ginvca of i^lieved"^ 

y tre^J 
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western hills are remarkably bold with sharp outlines. The tops 
of many are flat, raised on lofty black scarps which in the distance 
look like fortress walls. Thp.hills are layers of soft or amygdaloid 
trap separated by flo'frs of hard lias^t and -topped by iron-stone or 
laterite. 

The Sahyddri range in the extreme west, the Mahddev range 
passing at right angles from the Sahyddris east across the north of 
the district, and the spurs -of the Sahyddris chiefly stretching east 
and south-east; and the south-running spurs of the hlahddev hills 
divide Satdra into three belts; 'a western, a central, and an eastern. 
The western or Sahyddri -belib includes the western parts of Wdi, 
Javli, Satara, Pdtan, and •V'dlvjk It includes the naiTOW rugged and 
steep crest of-' the Sahyddii's and -'the neighbouring ten to fifteen 
miles in the. extreme west of the Koyna and Varna valleys. It 
includes the bulk of the Sdtdra forest land and is throughout hilly 
and thickly wooded with evergreen trees. The Koyna and Varna 
rise in the Sahyddris and run south-east till they join the Krishna. 
On both sides of these rivers the hills rise steep from the river 
banks, leaving little room for tillage. Tho line of hill top is 
seldom broken into distinct summits and is generally bare ns tho 
rook is too smdofih'and steep to give trees a foothold. On the hill 
.slopes the vegetation is dense; and in tho valleys where the wash- 
ings of tho' hills’ ‘ have’ gathered, the' tree growth is luxuriant 
forming high forests chiefly of jamhhnl Syzigium jambolanum, 
anjan Memecylon tinctorium, pisa Actino daphne, jack Artocarpus 
integrifolia, vad Ficus indica, ; mango Mangifera indica, and. hirda 
Terminalia chebula. Except MahdbaleshVAr, Mdndhardev, and a 
few others which end in largo plateaus, tho ‘flat tops'uro ’not more 
than fifty to 300 acres in area. The hills are crossed by many 
footpaths and by two important cart roads with large traflic, 
the FitzGerald pass in Jdvli leading' from klahdbaleshvar to 
Mabdd in Kolaba and the Kumbhdrli pass leading by Kardd and 
Fatan to Ohiplun in llatndgiri. Scattered over tho hills, always close 
to a spring or stream, ou tho flat tops, on side terraces, and in the 
valley bottoms are small hamlets of rude ill-made huts whoso timbers 
are rough forest posts, whose walls are of wattle and daub, and whose 
roofs are of thatch. Every spring is dammed and the sides of many 
pf the hills are cleverly terraced for tho growth of rice and garden 
crops. But tho bulk of the soil is red iron-charged and poor, fit 
only for ndchni vari and other coarse hill grains which on some of 
the upper slopes are grown by coppice-cutting or humri. Exce^jt 
a class of Musalmdn iron-smolters called Dhavads who are now 
labourers, most of tho hill people are Mardthi Kunbis. In the hot 
season the climate of the hills is cool and healthy; in tho damp chilly 
rains tho people suffer from fever and ague. 

The central belt stretches from the eastern border of tho Sahyddri 
belt about thirty miles to the Vardhangad-Macliindragad hills which 
?un.%m the Maliadev range south through the whole length of tho 
^ -district nearly parallel to tho Sahyddris. This central belt includes 
..the eastern parts of "V\’’di, Jdvli, Sdtdra, Pdtan, and Vdlva and the 
whole of Kardd and Koregaon. It is a tract of rich w'ell-watered 
.valleys nearly parallel to each other, stretching and widening to the 
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Central Belt. 



DJ.STlJrCTh'. 


{IJoBibay Owotletr, 


rr-J-j-f /V‘,. 


j^iiltrn Iltll, 


nti'l t A5», fciul n-]v\TnU‘i] hy Mtarp out PjHin ivIijVJi lio 
r.t!.! > lith-f i I from tfir- jjinin Kho «f tin- S-i}tv/{»in‘«, 'J’lic cluVf 
vani'>< nr^ fn-.m flip north, tljf Iw.npnot), Kritlnm, 

ftn>l VftrJ:a Vh!lry.t, 'Hnj Ko)ni''}'*.irin vnJloy in (ho nor(h of 
t}.» i'' nlmo'l |iy hills thoiu- on tho •nr'.t thinly 

no'l (h“' on tlm i-n*t h.vr*'. The irn*'hn!i nnil the Knyiin 
ore in th" fontn' *.f the tlidrici. The Kri'’hnn vnlloy/tho 
Itiv 't Galley in the <15'trie}, ln'twirn the Knnm1;^t(| hpar in the north 
nml the Viiinttjrn*! fjinr in the ronlh, from the ftri<it 

Mnli »!nh’i1ar.r |>i;tt(nn thninf'h Wiii, Ifjj'it'ira, Krinifl, and Vtltvii. 
South «'f the Kn-hnn \nl!ey iho ICoynn v.»ll“y lift hetween the main 
line of the Sibyadrii «i;i the and tholh»inii'di-t{cT;'idntrj^ndrpi;r 
mi the i.i"!. Like the Kr'i*hnn vidhy it htrirtr from the MaM. 
^^h 'ih\:tr 111114, Ktid, after »lfetehiM"f>tjth nhnnl forty tnih>a lhroa'*h 
.Ia\Ii nnd rd'an, turn*! 4 M*.l f*<r forty ii.sh '. fiirlluT and itia 

th-' ItD.nl Kri'htin v.dh-y at K.ir.vh To tho p/ tilhef the Key. 
\:»lley Viiih th*- llhvra*, jjiid-Kotnlnr hill' on the north, and tbi 
Mfihiinatj;.ut tstU* in KoSh’tpnr on the r 'tilh, the Varna val’-'j, 
{.'radti.ii'h' Tf'e nieif. pa"*’* ta^t till, nle>nt •tisteeji tnili ■! •■onth of 
ViUiR, It isi*r,'e’ in the irreat ICri-hna plnin. In the m-st tiri ’ 
h< t'iiu.ini; 1 of Ih* "• Vnlleyv are little mere tleni r.\vino» hemiiud in 
hy hiv'h jit/ <ji hill-. The* a*.it ii n hrii,*ht h.irren inni ft.ny, the iPii'.l 
hatah'ti are I't r<>heil on landU op r* t on hifjh titn*atn Innlc.s the 
iHsvph. are ji.-'-r, and nu .t of the i‘re|'. an* fn^iwri with the helpof 
iilf' or tto'rtl a-la-n. Pnrther oio-t the llanhin;*’ hilU fjroa* Imr 
retiitdor and Inter. I'atrhi » and Iwdt . «*f \nhnhU’ leak /rrathiallr 
idle v.ay f«» tiil<e ai tle‘ d.ih - 1 open into hrrnd h'vol vnlley.'i wit's 
/■d/f.!i/-(rinped hank" and lim i of read ehaded hv kfty 

ln« s Tln-e hroad i.illeiH are th*' riehe.d pari of the dhtrio*. 
Nt.ir the et'ulrr of the wflfy, fjereTally on tin? hanki »d the nni*i 
riSia aiH, i •nntiinei tr.o or thr>'" inih'. apart, an' larj^o and ofJ'^s 
idiiidy vill.',j:i'^, j»t>iih'il by onri'fid and rkilfid hn'hanilnien. ytar'; 
the vilhi|;ei. uttmff Imlli bniikH of the rontral rive'r, th*' deep asd r 
'lell initorod bl.'K'k r'lil yiehl'i a MHTe’‘|on of rich erop’, which fcofp ’ 
Ifioen till rehruaiy. In the mia4 all I'l preon, nml (he pn 

t<i the foot id the IuIIh and remetinii".’ climb the lowpr fslopo-i. 

After Ool<,ber when the min cn,>p'* art* reaped tho outer frinpecif 

the valley liei birren and ban'. 

^Tlu* eie.teni liolt incliitles the four anb-divbiona of Jf,;„ r'l,' ir- 
Kiilmitpiir, and Tit-enon. K.'ccept in the o.tlrcmo Koiitl/,,„..„ ’ii.,! , 
Krifiliym tho czmtrni holt inhorren. ^fuch oriClint^v iukI t , 
in the centre i<s « wnvinxr plnteaii about S.'IO feet above (ho i ’‘"'‘.i'"*' 


- ll»-'>‘'so3intotlioliiIis!°,V/'‘fho, 

to Slfindesli, tho countiy horderiiipr on tho Mitn rivoi. load ’ 

M<in, Atp/idi, nnd Sitngoln Bidi-divisions. In tho tho 

arc n tea’ scattored teak, nnd ninny of tlio slopes Imvo tln",.!.'^^ l^hatiiv' * 
scrub nnd coppico, chiefly Icaranj, helti,Kn3i tJhdvda. !p 1 ,o of 


■11 ' -J -^aranj, vchit,tma. m»vda, Tl.ft. of 

ispoor millot and other dry.crops arc grown over n fho soil' 

IS a hollow nearly Burrounded by low hills. Tlio lo,^] "^a* ■: 

“*‘ds aro fun .f 



Doccan-J 


sAtAra. 
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o£ rock and the soil is poor. Tho hill slopes, wliicli nro seamed 
with streams, are 'generally covered with sorab forest chiefly as in 
Khativ of karanj Pongamia glabra, and dhdvda Conocarpus latifolia. 
Most of the tillage in Md,n is on the slopes and top of the plateau ; 
the bulk of the low- lands are w'nsto. This hlan country has for 
long been and still is a pasture land for the cattle’ of the richer 
valleys further to 'the west. .In the south of this eastern belt, 
beyond the central plateau of Kliat/iv and KhauApur, along tho 
course of theTorla, tho lands of TAsgaon fall- slowly to the Krishna. 
In the north "and east ‘•TAs^on; is barren and rocky, cut bylines 
of low bills that strike •'•out {.fi^m^-tho KhAnApnr plateau. In the 
south and west, aear=tha nieo'til»g of the Yerla and tho Krishna, it 
turns. into a rich well woo'dod plain. . 

The SAtiira district contains two main systems of hills j the 
SahyAdri range and its offshoots, and the MahAdev i-ange and its 
offshoots. Tho Sahj'Adri system includes tho main range of tho 
SahyAdris which, through its entire length of sixty miles 
from north to south, forms the western boundary of tho district. 
Within SAtara limits tho main range of tho SahyAdris, from 
about eight miles north of PratApgad passes south-west for about 
twenty miles. The’ crest then turns to tho cast of south, and, 
in' an iire^ular Uno, continues to stretch south by east about forty 
miles till it enters Kolhapur near Praebit^ad about fifteen miles 
south-west of Patan. In tho sixty miles ivitbin SAtAra limits tho 
crest of the SahyAdris is guarded by five forts. Prom tho north 
these are PratApgad in the north-west of the district, lllakarnudgad 
following the lino of the bill crest about sovou miles south of 
PratApgad, Jangli-Jaygad about thirty miles south of Makraudgad, 
Bhaii-avgad about ten miles south of Jangli-Jaygad, and Praobitgad 
about seven' miles south of Bbairavgad. Within .SAtAra limits tho 
main line of the SahyAdris is crossed by eight passes. Beginning 
'from the north these are the FitzGerald or Ambinnli pass in the 
ifiortb-west of the district, about ten miles west of MnliAblesbvar; 
' the PAr pass about three miles south-wost of the FitzGerald pass ; 
the Hatlot pass about six miles south of the PAr pass; tho 
Amboli pass, about ten miles south of the HAtlot pass ; the 
North Tivra pass about ton miles south of the Amboli pass ; the 
Kumbbarli pass about fifteen miles south of tho north Tivra pass j 
the Mala pass about eight miles sontli of the Kurahhurli pass ; and 
' tho South Tivra pass about six miles south of the Mala pass. Of 
these eight passes the FitzGerald and tho KumhhArli nro fit for 
carts, the Amboli, North Tivra, South Tivi-a, and Mala are bullock 
tracks, and tho rest are footpaths. 

' Five spurs pass east and south-east from the SahyAdris. Beginning 
from the north theso spurs may he named the Kamalgad, Vairdtgad, 
.Hatgegad-Ario, BAmnoIi-GhcrAdatogad, and Bhairavgad-Kandur ; 
'the twp^ last are largo _ ranges each with three minor spurs'. 
.Kamalgad is a short spur which starts about live miles north of 
^ JifthAbaleshvar and passes about, ten miles east ending in tho hill- 
■^ort of Kamalgad.- It^ forms the water parting between tho Vnllri 
'^on- the loft or north an'd tho Krishna on tho right or south. The 
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second is tlio Vninttgnd spur wp a branch of which the WAi- 
hfalinblcshrar main road climbs. It Icarcs the Sahj^dris close to 
the villngo of Mah^balcshrar and stretches Gouth-cast about twenty 
miles ending n little beyond the hill-fort of Vhirntgnd, This spur 
forras tho watcr-p.trting between tho Krishna on the left or north- 
east and tho Kuddli a feeder of the Krishna on tho right or south- 
west. It has ono fort Vairfttgnd about six miles south-east of 
Wjti Tho third or ITatgegad-A'rlo spur starts like the Vairdtgad 
spar from Mahilbalcshvm* Tillage, and stretehos south-east nearly 
parallel to tho Vnir/itgad range to tho north "of .-Mcdha nbout thirty 
miles to Arle near tho mooting of tho Ki'ishna and Yena. It 
is tho iratcr-parting between tho Kuddli feeder of the • Krishna 
on tho loft or north-cast, and tho Tenna or Vona on. tho right or 
aontli-wost. This spur has no hill fort. Tho fourth tho Bdmnoli- 
Gherddatogad is the chief of tho Sahyddri spni's. It starts 
from Maloolmpoth on tho hinhdbaloshvar plateau and for a distance 
of nbont forty miles runs south nearly pnr.allol to tho main lino of 
tho Sahyddris. It forms tho water-parting between tho Vona a- 
feeder of tho Krislina on tho left or north-east and tho Kojua 
another feeder of tho Krishna on the right or west. This long,' 
Tango is as high and mnssivo ns tho main crost of tho Sahyddris., 
Besides by several small passes it is crossed by a good bullock 
track from jMcdlin and Bdmnoli. In tbo extromo sonlh is tlio 
fortified peak of Gborddntegnd. From tho eastern slopes of tbo 
Bdmnoli-Ghorddatogad rango throe cliiof spurs stretch cast and ^ 
south-east aci'oss tho plain. Tiio first of theso, tho Sdtdra ^Spur, ' 
starts at Kolglmr about Ibreo miles . north-east of Bdmnoli and 
about fifteen miles sontli-cast of Jlnlcolmpetb, and stretebes nbont 
fourteen miles to Sntiira, and, from Sdldra, about twelve miles south- 
east to Vdrna and Pbatydpiir near tho meeting of theXTrmodiandtbe 
Krishna. It forms tho water-parting between "the Venn on tho left 
or nortb-enst and tho Urmodi on tho right or south-west, both 
feeders of tho Krislina. Its only fortified hill is Sdtdra abont 
the middle of tho range. Tho second spur, which may bo called tho 
Kolvdli-Sondpur spur, is short scattored and of in’cgular shape. 
It leaves tho main rango near Kelvdli about eight miles south of 
Bdmnoli, and, with many short side shoots, strotches about twelve 



south to ncftT P/itaii; about 

,, Pdtan it turns south-easi;, and stretches ahnni. “lies 


-miioo * 3?dtan it turns south-east, and stretches about fnn i. « 
tho Vasantgod about four miles north-west of the 

Krishna at Kardd. During its <>* 

the TiStI? ^®“"V^asantgad spur forms tho woter-partin~^T® ™ilos 
■Kovna on on the left or east and the Kera a fp.? between 

^>>3 fourteen miles to of the 

fopflptHho water-parting between tho.lfp: J^®®<5uth.ensfe 

feeder the Ufind ou the loft or north-east, and tho and 

on th? 
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right or soufcli-wesb.. The only fort on tho spnr is Vasnntgad near 
its extreme south-east end. In. the oxtromo south of tho district, 
starting from tho main line of the Sahyfidris near Bhairargad about 
fourteen miles south-west of Piltan, a great belt of hills strotchoa 
south-east parallel to and a 'fittlo, .'north of tho^ Vurna about 
thirty-six miles to near Kandur and Va^bhdgdi five miles south-west 
of Shirala, forming with tho Vilrna the boundary between Siltiira 
and Rolhdpur. Fi’om this rlmge sovci-al spurs run north-east and 
east, and fill the south-west comer of tho district with hills. Of 
these spurs there are ‘three chief lines, Gnnvantgnd about live 
miles south-west of j^dtein,' •the water-parting between tho Koyna 
on the left or north and the • Morna on tho right or south ; 
tho Kahir-Eirpa spur' running e^t and sopamting tho llorna on tho 
left or north from the Kolo or Vdng rivor on the right or sonth ; 
and tho Kdlgaon-Jakinradi spur running north-east to near Kapil 
about three miles . south of Kardd and separating tho Kolo rivor 
bn the left or north-west from the Ndndgaon stream on tho right or 
B.outh-east. 

• The second system of Sdtdra hills is tho Mahddev system. In 
the north of the district tho Mahddcr lango starts about ton 
miles north of Malidbaleshrar and stretches cast and south-east 
across tho whole breadth of the district. Tho course of the range for 
tho first thirty miles, to a Httlo beyond the Khdmatki pass on tho 
Sdtdra-Poona road, is east. About Vela, four miles cast of the 
Khdmatki pass, it turns south-east. Near Tadvala, twelve miles 
south-east of Khdmatki, through two breaks in the range, tho 
Wdi-Phaltan'and tho old Satfira-Poona roads pass. Beyond Tndvnln 
the hills again sti'otch in an irregular lino cast to tho extreme east 
of the district at Kothla about twelve miles north-east of Daliivadi. 
Though its south-running spurs have many forts, tho main crest of 
tho Mahddoy ran go has only three forts, Ghordkclanja in tho north- 
west about foarteou miles north-east of Mahdbaleshvar, Tdthvnda 
about twenty miles north-west of Daliivadi, and Vdrugad in the 
north-east about eleven miles north of Dahivadi. Besides many 
small openings the Mahddev range is crossed by three important 
passes, the Khdmatki pass on the Poona-Satdra road about 
twenty-eight miles north of Sdtdra., and tho two breaks near 
Tadvala, about twelve miles south-east of Khdmatki, through which 
the "Wai-Adarki and tho old Sdtdra-Poona roads run. 

Prom the main range of the Mahddev hills three spurs stretch 
south, the Chandan-Vandau spur in the west which runs about hnlf 
across the district, and the Vardhangad-Machindragnd and tho 
Mahimangad-Panhdla spurs further east which stretch right across 
the district. The Chandan-'V andan spur is tho water parting between 
tho Krishna valley on tho west and the "Vdsna valley on the east. 
Tho spur starts from the Mahddev hill at Hdrli about a mile and a 
half east of the Khdmatki pass and about twelve miles north-east of 
Wdi. It stretches south about twelve miles to the twin forts of 
Chandan' and Vandan, and, from them, about ten miles further to 
near the meeting of the Vdsna and Krishna about three miles south- 
east of Sangam-Mdhuli. The Vardhangad-Machindragad spur begins 
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from Mol in Klintllv abont sixteen miles east of the starting poin 
of tbo Cliandnti-Vnnann spur and passes south through tho Tvhoh 
length of the district about fifty miles to tho Krishna near tho towr 
of Kundnl. It forms tho rvator-pnrting between tho Viisnn, Vangna 
and other direct feeders of tho Krishna on tho west and tho streams 
that drain into the Yorla a largo tributary of tho 'Krishna on the 
east. Tho spur has threo fortified hills Vardlmngnd in the nortl 
about eight miles east of Koregaon, Sadfishivgad near Karfid aboul 
thirty miles south of Vardhangad, and Machindragad about twelve 
miles south of Sadrtshivgad. Tho third or Mahimangad-Panlulla 
spur bog^s from tbo Mnhddev hills abont nine miles east of the 
starting point of tho Vardhangad-Mnehindragad rango and stretcher 
sontli-east to Khdndpur. At Khdndpnr it splits in two, one 
branch passing twenty milos south till it ends in tho old Panhfila 
fort in tho extreme south of tho district, and tho other stretching 
south-east and' leaving tho district at Dhalgaou and beyond that 
continuing nboat sixteen miles south-east to Bilor about fivo miles 
south-west of Jath. It forma tho water-parting botwocn tho valley 
of fho Torla, a tributary at the Krishna on tbo right or soath-rrest, 
and tho valley of tho Mdn a tiibutary of the Bhima on tho left or 
north-cast. It has two fortified hills ilahimangad about ten miles 
south of where tho spur starts from tho iVlahfidev hills, and Bhopiilgad 
about ten miles south-east of Khdndpur. 

Tho tops both of tho Sahyddris and of tho Mahddov hills, especially 
in tho north-western sub-divisions of Wfii, Jdvli, and Pdtan, look 
like a succession of fortresses raised on a series of platenns piled 
one over tbe other, tho whole surmonuted by a wall of rook. The 
top of Mahdhaleshvar, tho highest point in tho district, is about 
4710 feet above the sea. Prom tho high Deccan table-land on the 
east tho Sahyddris seem somewhat lovv and tamo. But from tho 
western ed^e of thoir crest great forms stand out from the Konktm 
with bold wild outlines and clifis which in places have a sheer drop 
of over 3000 foot. For about thirty milas oftor leaving the Sahyaiis 
the Mahddov hills keep a height of about 4000 foot above the and. 
about 2000 feet abovo tho plain. Tho north face of the MahAiov 
range falls sharply into the Nira vaBoy, the distance from the- crest 
of tho range to the river being not more than ten or fnaiT.-.. 

To the south the hills foil much more gently to tho vaUev of the 
Krishna. , 

Within Sdtdra limits there -are fifty-six notable i .« 

1 ,.*= V i •wr.s; in .Tdvlf 1 ■™ns and hill- 


forts, fourteen in Wdi, four in Jfivh^ seven in SdMrf ^ 
Koregaou, five in Fdtan, fonr^in i&rdij^ three in Vfilyn*'* 


in 


Mdn, four in Khatdv, two in Khdndpur, and one ia Tds^ seven in 
The names of the fourteen Wdi hills are, Bdleghar Dj, 

Kamalgad, Kenjalgad, Mdndhardev, Pdnohgani. PitTi;* ****®8'. Harli, 
Sonjfii, Yfigdera, Vandan, Vairdtgad, and Teruli I*iplii 

bonjoi tho lowest is 8287 feet and Teruli the hieheJl . hills 
above the sea. One of them Pdnchgani is a health if' ^®3l feet 

of them Kamol^d.Pdndavgad, Vairdtgad, Vandan five ’ 

are hill forts. Kamalgad, 4513 feet abuye the sea ^enialomrl 
miles west of Wdi, and has an ascent J\boutX*^ls.aloSSn 
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Bides are covered with shrubs and trees, and the top is flat, and is Chapter I- 
about fifty acres in area. It has one approach by a rough flight Description, 
of steps, and inside are a deep well,' a reservoir, and a cave. ■»,,,« 
-Pdndavgad, about 4177 feet above thp sea' and three miles north of 
Wdi, has an ascent of about a mile and a half, and is thinly covered *• 

with scrub. Its flat top has an area of only thirty acres, surrounded 
by an almost 'ruined wall with "two gates. Inside, at a small ^ruined 
temple of PAndnidi, a. yearly fair- or ydtra is held. On the side are 
two or three water cisterns and. a cave, and at the bottom of the hill 
are two more caves called Pdndavkratya or the Pdndavs’ work. 

-Vairfiitgad, 3939 feet above the sea and six miles south of Wdi, has 
•an ascent of ahout a mile. The top, which has an area of about 
thirty acres, _ has two. reservoirs, but neither temples nor caves. It 
is surrounded by a wall with two gates, one of which is approached 
by steps. Besides the main entrance there is a secret path or 
chorvdt. Vandan, about 8841 feet above the sea and ten miles 
sout-eaSt of Wdi, is a flat-topped hill with an area of about seventy 
acres, and an ascent of a mile and a half. The top, which has five 
small mosques and two reservoirs, is strengthened at the crests of 
ravines with two gates.' Kenjalgad, 4268 feet above the sea and 
twelve miles west of Wdi, is a flat-topped bill with an area of about 
fifty acres and an ascent of about two miles. The top, which has 
four reservoirs and one or two ruined temples, is surrounded by an 
almost ruined wall with'a gate approached by a flight of about a 
hundred steps. The village of Grhora Keniala on the top has about 
100 people. 

The four hills in J dvli are Mahdbaldshvar, hlakrandgad, Pratdpgad, 
and Vdsota. Of these, Mahdbaleshvar, 4710 feet above tho sea, is a 
health resort and the other three are hill forts. Makrandgad, about 
4054 feet above the sea and eight miles south-west of Malcolmpeth 
the Mahdbaleshvar market, is commonly known as tho Saddlebaok^ 

The top is small and uneven. A few Jangam shrine-servants and 
husbandmen live on the top, which has a reservoir, a spring, and a 
teiuple of Mallikdrjun. Pratdpgad hill, os the crow flies is four or 
five miles west of Malcolmpeth. It is 8543 feet above the sea and 
stands alone mth steep grass ond scrub-covered sides, ond is a 
place of great natural strength. It can be climbed either from Vdda 
or Peth Par, but has only one gate. Tho top plateau which is about 
Imlf a'mile long, is flat and is surrounded % an inner and an outer 
line of .walls each with one gate. Tho fort, which is said to have 
been built byShivdji, is still in fair repair. . The oitodelhas an area 
of 300 by 400 yards. About seventy people, chiefly pnjdris or 
shnne servants, live on the hill top which has some reservoirs and 
Wo large temples, one dedicated to Bhavdni and the other to 
Keddreshvar. The tomb of the Bij&pur general Afzul Khdn who 
was slain by Shivaji in 1669, is still shown on the hill. Vdsota is a 
flat-topped hill on the main range of the Sahyddris, about sixteen 
miles south of Malcolmpeth. It is climbed by a steep footpath about 
a mile and a half long -with steps at the top. The top, which is 
surrounded by a wall, contains the remains of a mansion, a small 
temple, and two reservoirs. 

B 1282-2 
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The seven hills in the Sditdra snb-division are Satfiro fort or 
Ajimat^raj Yavteshvar, Parii fort or Sajjangad, Petornj Glidtai, 
Plteshvar, and Shulpini^ varying from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
sea. Siit4ra and Parii are fortified. The Satfira hill, about 8307 
feet above the sea and 1200 feet above the plain, stands immediately 
over the town of Sdtdra. The hill is climbed by a path about one 
mile long. The fort includes a flat hill-top about 1200 yards by 
400. It is surrounded by a wall with an entrance in the north, 
west, and a second blocked entrance in the south-easti The only 
buildings on the top are two bungalows and a few temples and 
small reservoirs. Two low necks join it to’ the spur. The sides 
are steep and bare with ' a little scrub, and, except at the main 
gate, the top is surrounded by an unbroken wall of rock. The Parii 
or Sajjan fort, about 3000 feet above the sea, stands alone nbont 
seven miles south-west of Sdtdra. It is steep and may be climbed 
by three footpaths, all of which lead to the same point of entrance. 
The flat top, which is about 600 yards by 250, is surrounded by a 
wall in fair order with an inner and an outer gate both bearing 
inscriptions. The fort is famous for the footprints of Hdmdds Svdmi, 
the teacher of Shivdji. The footprints are visited every Thursday 
by numbers of pilgnins, and a great fair or ydtra is held in honour 
of Rdmdds Svdmi on the ninth of the dark half oi Mdgh in Jannaty- 
Pebruary. Besides the footprints, the top contains several temples, 
twd mosques with Persian inscriptions, five water reservoirs, and a 
considerable population. 

The five Koregaon bills, Harneshvar, Obavneshvar, Jaranda, 
Ndndgiri, and Ohandau, vary from 8500 to 4000 foot above the 
sea. Three are hill forts of little importance, Hdudgiri about twelve 
miles north-east, Chandun ahont fifteen miles north, and Jaranda 
about eight miles east of Sdtdra. All are surrounded by walls each 
with one eutrauce. Nandgiri has a plateau about 500 yards long and 
800 broad, and the top’ of Chaudau is 1000 feet by ROO. Those Lave 
no special temples or. buildings but have one or more reservoirs. 
The slopes are bare and steep and are climbed by diiHclCiIt footpaths. 

Of the fivePdtan hills, ClmndIi,Dfitogad, Gunvantgad, Bhairavgad, 
and Jangh-Jaygad, all except the first are fortified. aLh 

six miles south of Pdtau, is of auirrogular BUgarloaf-sh-ir.^ j • 
cut from the rest of tlm ridge by a depressi^ or pas, “/S 

a few teak trees the hill sides are hare. Ddtegad if’ "^^eptfor 
eminenoo at the southern end of n range of hills in th^ Ant-topped 
The Bides ore hare and rooky. The as^nt, which is som® « m®' 

from Pdtau though steep, is fairly easy. Gunvantj^d ® ****’®“ 
StriKinc? lull frnm mnnw * n . o?U 


striking hiir-frotu- miTiJ , 

crouching with its head to tho south-east. Tho qsen * ^ 

more than half a mile from tho rillnge of Morgiri um ®asy, not 
urea of about 200 yards by fifty. Tho forts of Blinirnvoi; j ‘op has an 
both on spurs which jiit into tho Konknifr® Jangli- 
of the SahyAdris. Both are diflicuU of nccc.ss, tlm ndgo 

through masses of trackless forest. ^ Pnth p„s8?g 

The four ICnritd hills are, Ag/Isliiv, Pdl, Snd - i . 

A nsantgnd, of which tho Sndfi.shivgad and Vnsauitod^ “'’end, anti 
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Agashiv, standing about 1200 feet above the plain, has a pointed 
top, and is a prominent object about four miles soutb-Tvest of Kardd. 
The sides are steep and scantily covered witb scrub. On the 
south-east of the hill is a group of 'Bnddhist-caves. PAl stands alone 
about two miles south-east .of the village of that name. It is round- 
topped and rises about 1000 feet from the plain. On the top is a 
small temple. The sides are not steep and in many parts are 
under tillage. • Sad4shivgad, a hill fort built by Shivdji, stands about 
three miles east ‘of Karddi It is a round-topped hill at the western 
end of a spur'^hich jut's from the eastern wall of the valley. The 
. sides are bare and rooliy, easily climbed by a path about a 
mile long.' ' The top which is about 400 yards by 200 is surrounded 
by a ruined wall. Vasantgad, about four miles north-west of 
£!ar4d, a prominent object from both the Kardd-Sdtfira and the 
Kardd-EnbEfdrli_ roads, is a place of great strength. A footpath 
leads from Talbid'tothe east of the fort, and the old gun road 
was from Khodshi about two miles to the south-east. On the top 
-are two gateways and some temples and other buildings. 

Of the three Vdlva hills, Mallikarjun, Prachitgad, and 
Ma'chindragad, the two last are fortified. Mallikdrjun, about eight 
miles south-east of Peth, has a fine Brdhmanical cave temple. 

; Prachitgad is on a spur which stands out into the Konkan in the 
extreme west of the Sahyddris. Machindragad,.a solitary round- 

■ topped hill in the north-east of the sub-division, is the sonthmost 
of bhivdji’s forts. 

’ Of the seven Mdn hills, Vdrugad, Khokada, Shikhar-Shingndpur, 
Tdthvada, Jire-Padhdr, Kulakjdi, and Mahimangad, three, Vdrugad 
] Tdthvada and Mahimangad are fortified. Vdrugad, about ten miles 
; north-west of Dahivadi, rises cone-shaped from the main spur. From 
; the north the ascent is difficult and about a mile long ; from the 
• south the plateau leads to the base of the cone and the ascent is 

■ not more than 250 feet. Its grassy top which is about a mile 
' long by .a mile' broad, is fortified on the crests of the ravines by a 
7 fnined wall with five gateways. On the top stands the village of 
■( Vdrugad with an old temple of Bahiroba and with five bamlets of 
I Kunbis, Bamosbis, and Mbdrs. Khokada, fifteen miles north-west 
j of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and bare, and has one spring. 

' On tbe top is the village of Khokada mostly of Knnbi bnsbandmen 

who raise crops of millet, Indian millet, wheat, and gram. Wolves 
i and panthers occasionally visit the hill. Shikhar-Shingndpur, 
i thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi and 3049 feet above the sea 
; is flat-topped, ragged, and partly covered with grass and trees. On 
i the top are the vfllage of Shingnfipur, a temple of Mahddev, and 
; a hamlet of husbandmen and shepherds. Tathvachi, about twenty 
I miles north-west of Dahivadi, is rugged and partly covered with 
' shrubs and grass. The top, which is about a quarter of a mile long 
; . and broad, is fortified along the crests of ravines by a partly mined 
wall with one gateway. On the top are a paved apartment, a 
reservoir, and a well, but no temples or caves. "Wolves and 
j ^panthers occasionally visit tbe hill. Jire-Padhdr, ten miles south- 
..e'ast of. Dahivadi and .3138 feet above the sea, is fiat-topped. 
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nigged, and covered with shrubs and grass. On the hill top are 
two hamlets of Kunbis and shepherds. Kulakjdi, eleven miles 
north-west of Dahivodi, is Oat-topped, rugged, and covered with 
shrubs and grass. It has two springs, and tho village of Kulakjdi 
and two hamlets of husbandmen and shepherds. The Tita, Bel, 
and Yakjdi passes go close by the hill. Mauimangad hill, 3219 feet 
above the sea and Sve miles west of Dahivadi, is bare and Oat-topped 
with reeky sides. It has an easy ascent and is joined to a spur 
of the Mahddov range. The top is ^ssy and about 900 feet long 
from east to west and 600 fee£ broad from north to south. It is 
partly fortified by a mined wall with one gateway. It contains two 
dry reservoirs and on old temple of Mfimti. 

Of the four Khatdv hills, Solakndth, Bhdpshfih, Yardhangad, and 
Bhnshangadj two Yardhangad and Bhnshangad are fortified, Solak- 
ndth, eighteen miles north of Yadu j, tho source of the Yerla river, 
rises 2000 to 2600 feet above tho plain. The top is pointed, and the 
sides are steep and bare, without trees or tillage. Bh&psha, four miles 
south-west of Yadnj, is a pointed hill with steep bare sides. Vard- 
hangad, 3502 feet above the sea and fourteen miles west of Vadnji 
is round-topped and easy of ascent, and is joined to a spur of the 
Mahddev range. The top, which is about 800 yards long by 200 
broad, is snrronnded by a stone wall with one entrance. The wall 
is entire towards the east and south and is ruined towards the 
north and west. Tho Sdtdra-Pandharpur rood passes by the south 
of tho hill which has a grassy top with four wells, four_ reservoits, 
and an old temple. The hill-sides ore too bare to give cover to 
wild animals. Bhushangad stands alone, eight miles south of Yadnj, 
steep, bare, and flat-topped. The top, which is about 200 yards 
long by 200 yards broad, is surrounded by a ruined stone wall- with 
one entrance. The hill, which has a dry spring and no tillage 
either on the top or the sides, has two old temples on the top, 
one to a goddess and the other to Mdrnti. The hill is not infested 
by wild animals. 

The two KLdndpar hills are Bovdgiri and an uanamed hill. 
Revdgiri four miles east of Yita rises 1600 to 2000 feet above the 
plain. The Kardd-Bijdpur road passes by tho hill which is slopine 
and bare or partly' covered with shrubs. Crops are emm, 
flat hill-top. It was fonnorly infested by tigers and 
unnamed hill about fifteen miles west of Vita, is -.inn 

to 1500 feet above the plain. The hill is rugged, parflv ^ . V 

shrobs, and without tillage. The Kardd-Bijdpur road^ ^o^ared with 
About ten miles east of Tdsgaon is Dandoba, a 
ascent and bare of trees. ^ "dl of easy 

Within Sfitara limits there are two river systems, the Bl, • 
in a small part of tho north and north-east and the system 

thronghout the rest of the district. Of the Bhinja ®®®® system 
® J® branches tho Niro and the Mfin. A narrow there 

MahMev hills drains north into the Nira whi^ 


the Bhima tod the north-east comer of the istriof^ into 
Mahimangad-Panhdla spur drains south-east along tho >T^®od the 
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Phaltan and Man, is probably abont 1100 miles. Excluding aboiE 
400 miles of the Phaltan state, this leaves for the Krishua system 
4000 miles or about five-sixths of the district. The drainage system 
of the Krishna includes, besides the drainage of the central stream 
the drainage of six feeders from the right side the KudUli, i ennn, 
Urmodi, Tdrli, Koyna, and Vdrnn, and of two from the loft side 
the Vdsua and the Yerla. 


The Krishna is one of the three great rivers of Southern India. 
TiiVfl the Goddvari and -Bl&veri it lows across almost the entire 
breadth of the peninsula from west to east and falls into the Bay of 
Bengal. In sanctity the Krishna is surpassed both by the Goddvari 
and by the Kdveri. In length it is less than the Goddvari, but its 
drainage area, including the drainage of its two great tribataries the 
Bhima and Tnngbhadra, is larger than that of either the Goddvari or 
of the Kdveri. Its length is about 800 miles and its drainage area 
is about 94,500 square miles. Of its 800 miles abont 150 lie within 
Sdtdra limits. The Krishna, rises on the eastern brow of .the 
Mahdbaleshvar plateau four miles west of the village of Jor in the 
extreme west of Wdi. The source of the river is about 4500 feet 
above the sea in 1B° 1' north latitude and 73“ 41' east longitude. On 
the pleateau of the Mahdbaleshvar hill near the source of the river 
stands an ancient temple of Mahddev. Inside of the temple is a small 
reservoir into which a stream pours ont of a stone cow-mouth. This 
is the traditional source of the river which Hindus lovingly call Krish- 
ndbditheLady Krishna. Numbers of pilgrims crowd to the spot which 
is embowered in trees and flowering shrubs. From its source the 
Krishna runs east for abontfifteen miles till it reaches the town of Wdi. 
From Wdi the course of the river is south. About ten miles from 
Wdi it receives the Kuddli from the right about two miles south 
of Pdnchvad in South Wdi. After meeting the Kuddli, the river 
continues to run south through the Sdtdra suh-division by Nimb 
and Varutb, and after fifteen miles receives the Tenna on the right 
near Mdhuli about three miles east of Sdtdra. As the mooting of 
the Krishna and Yenna, Mdhuli is sacred. A fair is held five times 
in t^ year, once in Kdrtile October-November, in Ohaitra March- 
April, and in Ashdd June - July, and twice in Shrdvan July - August. 
After meeting the Yenua the Krishna carves to the south-east 
and separates Sdtdra from Koregaon for about ten miles till it 
reaches the border of Kardd. In Koregaon, after a coarse of forty 
miles, about a mile east of Mangalpur, the Krishna receives the Vdsna 
from the left, and after a course of about fifty-five miles in the 
extreme south of the Sdtdra suh-division, abont two miles south-west 
of Vauegaon, it receives the Urmodi from the right. In Kardd the 
river runs nearly south. It reemves from the right two tribataries, 
the Tarli near Umhrdj after a comse of about sixty-five miles 
and the Koyna near Kardd after a course of about seventy-fivo 
miles. From Kardd the Krishna runs south-east by Vdlva nri/l 
Bhilavdi in Tasgaon. About six miles south of Bhilavdi it receives 
. the Yerla on the left after a course of 120 miles, and about three miles 
south of Sdugli in the extreme south of the district it receives ^e 
y^a on the right after a coarse of 135 miles. After its meeting 
with the Ydrna the Krishna continues to run south-east towards 
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Delgatim. Witliiii Sitt.-irn limits the Erislina is unfit for navigation.' 
TJio clinnnpl is too rocky nnfl tho stream too rapid to allow oven of 
sinnll iiativo craft. * 'I'bo banks nro twenty to thirty foot high and 
gonemlly sloping earthy and broken. Tho river bod, thougb-ia 
parts rocky, ns a rule is snndj'. In "Wdi and Sdtfira in the north- 
wost,_ except that melons arc grown in its bod, the water of tho 
Krisiina is little used for irrigation, cxcopt hero and thcro by 
hhudkis or pits sunk on deep river banks. In Kartld, Vfilva, and 
'J’nsgJion in tho sontb, crops pf sugarcane, groundnnt, chillies, and' 
wheat are raised by watering tho soil from recently made canals. 
During tho fair season tho Krishna is overywhero easily forded, but 
during tho mins thcro is a considorablo body of water, and ferries 
aro worked at Mdhuli threo miles cast of Sdtdm, at Dhdmner :ih 
iho south of Korgaon, at Umbrili, Kardd, and Kdrvo in Knr^d, at 
Riiho and Boregnon in Vdlvn, and at Bhilnvdi in Tdsgaon. IVitliin 
Siitjtm limits tlio Krishna is bridged at Bhninj on tho Poonn-Bciganm 
road, at Wdi on the Poonn-FitzGcrnld road, and at Vnduth on tho 
old Poona road. 

Tlio Knddli, a small feeder of tho Krishna in tho north, rises 
near Kcdamb in JdvK, and after a sonth-castcrly conrsc of about 
sixteon miles through Jilvli and tVAi, flanked t)y tho Vairdtgod 
range on tho left or north and tho Ilatgegad-Arlo rango on tbt - 
right or south, joins tho Krishna from tho right about two miles 
south of PAnchvad in WAi. 


Tho Vena or Yonnn, ono of tho Krishna’s chief feeders, rises ,oy 
tho hlaliAhaloshvar plateau and falls into the Yonna valloy bclofi 
tho Lingmalla hnn^low and plantation, on tho cast point of tli( 
MahAhaloahrar hills about threo miles cast of Malcolmpotli. II 
posses along tho valloy between tho Hotgcgad-Arle range on tjjt 
loft or north and tho SAtAra range on tho right or south, and, aftez 
a Bonth-castorly conrso of about forty miles through JArli and 
SAtAra, it flows into tho Krishna at MAliuli nhont threo miles cast 
of SAtAra. In tho hot season tho stream stops and tho water 
stands in pools. It is crossed by no ferries. Besides a foot bridge 
at Mcdha in JAvli, it has four road bridges, one on the Poona- 
Bclgttura road at Vajyra threo mfles north 'of SAtAra, two on the 
SAtAi-o-Malcolropoth road at Kanbora eight miles and at Kelahar 
twenty miles north-hrest of SAtAra, and ono on tho t> “ 
arVA^a-Khoda threo miles north-east of SAtAra 

Tho Drmodi, n small feeder of tho Krishna, risne 
JAvli, It passes south-east along a valley flankoa 
range on the left or north and the KalvAli-SouAnnp ~ SAtAw 
right or south. After a south-easterly course of 
miles, mostly through SAtAra, it falls into the Krishna i 
miles south-west of Vanegaon in the extreme south of 
sab-division. The banks of tho TJrmodi are high and*f ® SAtAra 
flow of water oeases in the hot sesison. There ig „ Tho 

only one bridge on tho Poona-KolhApar mail-road af**T 
iniles south of BAtAra, Izatna nine 

Tho TArli, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in +1, 
of PAtan about ten miles ahovo the. village of TArli. Tf « °*‘*'^“Weat 
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east along a valley flanked by tke Ealvali-Sonapnr range on the 
left or nortli-easfcW the Jdlu-Vasantgad range on the right or 
sonth-west. After a south-easterly course of about twenty-two 
miles through Pdtan and Eardd, it joins the Krishna from the right 
at Umbraj in Kardd. , ■ * 

The Kbyna, the largest of the Sdtdra feeders of the Krishna, rises 
on the west side of the Mahdbaleshvar ‘plateau near Klphinstoue 
Point in 17° 58' north -latitude and 73° 48' east longitude. Of its 
course of eighty miles, .within Sdtdra limits, during the first forty 
it runs' nearly . ioutli; and during tli6?iiext forty it runs nearly cast. 
Daring its. forty miles to the south the Koyna flows alonga beautiful 
valley with the main line of the Sahyddris on tho light and on the 
loft the Bdmnoli-Gherddategad hrauch of the Sahyddris lyhich runs 
parallel to themain line at an equal height. In Jdvli tho river passes 
by Bdmnoli and Tdmbi and receives the Solshi from tho loft about 
three miles north bf Bdmnoli and the Kdnddti from tho right about 
two miles south of Bdmnoli. At Helvdk in Pdtan, after a conrso 
of forty miles, the river suddenly turns east, and, after a further 
course of forty miles, by tho town of Pntan whore it receives tho Kera 
from the north, it falls into the Krishna at Kardd. In the first forty 
miles the Koyna fs' seldom more than 100 feet broad ; but in tho last 
forty miles the bed is 300 to 500 feet across. Bspocially in tho 
first forty miles the hanks are broken and muddy and the bed is of 
gravel. In the hot months the stream often ceases, but the water 
stands in deep pools through the dryest years. Daring tho rains it 
fills from hank to hank, and small forry boats work across it at 
San^ad and Terdd in Patan. 

The Vdma in the south, separating Sdtdra and Kolhupur, rises 
close to the western crest of tho Sahyddris in tho extreme north- 
west of Vdlva. It runs south-east for about eighty miles by Obaran, 
Bildsi, and Dhudhgaou iu Vdlva, and falls into the Krishna about 
three miles south of Sdngli. Its banks are steep and broken, and, 
in the southern twenty miles, it overflows its banks every rains. 

The Vdsna, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in tho Muhddov 
range near Solshi in the north of Korogaon. It flows south along a 
valley flanked by the Ohandan-Vandan range on the right or west 
and by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range on the left or east. It 
raps south for about twenty miles, and, from the left, falls into tho 
Krishna about a mile east of Maugalpur in Koregaon. 


. • l^e Terla, the largest of the left-hand or northern feeders of tho 
Krishna, rises in Solakudth hill iu tho extreme north of Khatdv. It 
flows along a valley flanked by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range 
on the right or west, and by the Mahimangad-Panhdla range on the 
left or east. It runs south for about seventy-five miles through 
Khatdv, Khdndpur, Tasgaon, and the lands of Sdngli. In Khatdv 
■it passes by Ldlgun, Khatdv, Vaduj, and Nimsod, in Khdndpur by 
Danloshvar and Bhdlvdni, in Tdsgaon by Tarchi and Ndgaon, and 
Nandre. At Dhanleshvar in Khdnpur it receives 
: the Ndnddni from the right a stream about 300 feet'jvidd.^ After a 
•; soutWesterly ooOTse of about seventy-five miles the Yerla falls into 
•the' Krishna within -Sdngli limits about six miles south of Bhilavdi. 
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At its meeting with the Krishna, the Torln is nhont COO feet broaO. 
Its bod is sandy, and its banks are sloping earthy and muddy. The 
stream holds water throughout the year and crops of sugarcane, 
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are the Nirn. in the novtli and the Mdn in' the north-east. -TheT 
Nirn, which separates Sdt&ra from Poona in the north, rises on 
the Sahy/idri range within the lands of tho Pant Sachiv of Bhor.J 
Of a total length of 130 miles, about sixty.'^uilos.Ho on tho borde^ 
of Poona to the north and of S4tii<?^a(i:a‘.i^h^ai^ 'td.'tho sonth. 
From its source in Bhor-tho tiyor runs east to' tho north of the 
subdivision of Wdi and tho state of Pbaltan. After leaving Phaltanj; 
it rnns north of Mdlsiras in Sholtipnr and falls into tho Bhima alK)nt 
flvo miles east of TVimbro in tho extreme north-c,nsb . of ilfillanis. 
Within the limits of tho Bhor state tho Nird 
Poona-Kolhdpur mail I'oad at Sirval in tho north of 

The Mdngangn, a tributary of tho Bhima, rises in tho Tita hill in tho 
north-east of MAn. Of a total length of about 100 miles, about forty 
lie in Mdn within SAtdra limits. In MAn tho river runs south-east by 
Malvndi, Andhli, Dahivadi, and Mliasvad. Beyond .'^dtara .limits ’ 
tho MAnganga continues to run south-east through AtpVtdi, 'an ^ 
AtpAdi it turns north-cast through SAngola and Pnndharpnr in 
Sholdpur, and falls into the Bhima at tdarkoli about ten miles 
south-east of Pandharpur. During tho rains within the lldn 
sub-division tho water of the Mfingango runs two to six fcotr det^. ’- 
In the fair ^season it is about two feet deep in some places and 
almost dry in others. The bed is sandy and tho banks earthy 
and sloping. In some parts near tho river banks crops of sagarcaae, 
groundnut, wheat, sweet potatoes, and onions are raised by pits or 
fair-weather channels. 

In the west water is fairly abundant. In tho east, hot weather 
after hot weather, wont of water causes much suffering. The supply 
comes partly from rivers ond streams, partly from reservoirs and 
partly from wells which- are numerous but in many cases run div 
during the hot season. In 1882 for tho storage of fhnro 

were 189 ponds and reservoirs, of which three were Inkoq of 
considerable size. There were 23,810 .wells, 17.411 of 
and 6399 mthout steps. Besides three water supply IrkR^or fhe 
towns of SdtAra, Karad, and IsMmpur, six Sr 
completed, the Revaii canal on the YAsna, the Terla 
Yerla, the Gondoli canal on tho Man, the MAyni reserve- 
Vang, the Chikhli canal on the NAndni, and ^e Krishn*^*'^ on the 
the Krishna. A seventh work, a large reservoir at <»nal on 

Man sub-division is being built.* Savad in the 

The whole of SAtAra falls within the Deccan tran an, 
other parts of tho West Deccan the hills are I^bp? *“• ^ 
amygdaloid trap separated by flows of hard basalt and 
latwte or iron clay. “ ®spped by 


1 Petnils g{ theae water works are given in Agrienltarc nndcr Irr,- 
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^Tho usual Indian division of the seasons, into cold, hot, and 
rainj is not suited to^Sdtara. The year may be better divided 
into five seasons, the* 'rainy from about the tenth of June to 

M.. 1 *1* „i _ ..1^* ii £. aI.a 



easterly winds prevail from the be^nning of February to the end 
of March; and the hot weather from the beginning of April to nbout 
^ho tenth of June.-.'* ThO(,elimate of" the three and a half months of 

t iOj. south-west ,raina,'tr^, the ; middle of June to tho end of 
eptember,'af;a;rdle i6‘AOTn^'ClSj^,-‘-Tho.air is genial and soft w'ilh a 
fresh wesfeAy'broezo; “ The'-tainfalV^Tnos greatly in different parl.s 
the district, the chief cause of'diftereneb being distance from tbc 
Sahyddris. Rain falls in November and December in Ibo early 
™^a.th^. north-east monsoon, and ruin, which is known ns 

“ important to tho hnabandman 
enabling Timr-^to'-sow his earliest crops. From the closo of Iho 
south-west rains at the end of September to tho middlo ot ■November 
the atmosphere is close and sultry. Comparing this period with tho 
periods wmcli go before and follow it, though tho tempornturo is not 
^ oppressive and tho season more sicklv. 
^ about the middle of November, and tho 

sudden change fromthe moist warm month of October to the cold 

November often causes disease. About the middle of 
evenings become cool and pleasant 
? i*^° beginning of Fobrnary. During uLo cool 
in greatly help the vcgot.-ibles whicli grow 

2 iL'ini « S'cl^ncss grow” 

continues till nine^or ten f hf hot 

not BO trying as in S^t narts nf ft esliausting, is 

housewithtfewindowrlrCdldtL^r^^ ^ 

the mornmg and opened at five in tu© ovonin^°lL®^“^ ”'1 
m the afternoon was 85° and the mean “oan heat at two 

temperature did not reach its maSmnm\f variation 4°. T'-- 

me till five when it was ge*5° On ft continued 

five the thermometer role “ — ’ 

•veranda with awesterlv - . - . 

■4 


The 
to 


Dn ft J ' , wuuumuca 

tnermometer rose one decree 

with a westerly expoanr? ™ ®Po» 

Wo and from that fell towards tffi ovUng ^ 


1838^9 TrausaotioM of the Bombay .KlcdicM .led Phyoioal Society I 
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During the south-west rains the prevailing winds are from tie ' 
north-west and south-west. While the ivinds blow from the sontb-wet 
on the Mahdbaleshvar hills, at Sdtdra, owing to the inflaenceol 
the mountain ranges and tho south-castorlj lie of the valley, 
their direction is north-west. About tho he^nning of September, 
the wind veers to tho east and keeps blowing from the cast till 
the end of September. During tho close sultry period in October 
and tho first half of November tho wind blows from the nortl. 
east, but it is generally light, ^ind unrefreshing. In the cold season 
from mid-November to early February westerly winds prevail. 
Daring tbo hot dry period from Pebrnury to March tho westely 
winds and cold nights of. tho cold months cease and the evening 
westerly breezes of tho hot season have not begun. Dry east winds 
prevail, and parch the skin and prevent perspiration almostasmncb 
as intense cold. These winds are dangerous^ to all, and slonid 
be avoided by all who are liable to liver disease. Daring the 
early hot season tho easterly morning wind in tho niter-part of 
the day veers by the north to tho west. In the later hot. months, 
the wind blows steadily from the west, boginniug generally about 
midday and blowing till a late hour. Tho nights and mornings ate ^ 
calm and cool. 

Daring tho south-west mins, tho sky is generally overcast witli 
cumuli or camulo-strati clouds. At tho sotting in of tho south-west 
rain the clouds are dense and nnmorous, but ns. the rains advana 
they grow partial and fleecy. Prom ahont tho 20th of July till _ the 
end of August, there is much sunshine, and ns the enmuli are driren 
overhead by tho westerly breeze, tho more stationary cirrorstrati 
may often be seen unmoved, high in the firmament. Towards the 
middle of September dark masses again gather and continne to 
hide the sun till the south-west rains end with the Elephants 
storms in October.* Daring the close sultry period from mid- 
September to mid-November fogs ore few, but the sky is often 
partially hid by fleecy cumuli. In the cold weather, from mid- 
November to the end of January, the sky is generally clear with 
occasional cumnli, and not nnfreqnently horizontal and obliqn® 
cirri. Tho hot dry season from Pehruniy to March has ganetafiy ® 
clear and unclouded sky. In March April ond early in Mhv tbe 
sky is generally clear, about the middle of May it becomes overcast 
and cumulo-strati clouds gather on the horizon. ‘ 

s During January ond ^rly February the air is cool and bracing, 
but the east wnds are unpleasantly diy ond tighten theslS oSvnrS 
the end of Fobmory the air grows perceptibly wanno« i 
middle of March, the hot weather has hegunf A^ut’tV 
is usual to close doors and windows to keep out tho hni- • i. 

begins to blow strongly from the west. The 
gradually and is greatest about the middle of Mar 
uncommonly storms burst and sensibly lessen *heiut^ 5 gg 


These storw ore caUed Elephontas because, according to Hfadn . . 
lun IB then in the^aitieUra or guest-honse of tho Elephant coiiBtelliiM**”’®°a»y, th( 
» Trans. Bom, Med. and Phy. Soo. Kew Series, 1867^68, IV. 104-6 ^ 
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the two preceding monthB. If no stonns come, the weather continues 
snUiy till the end of the first week of June. Even in the hottest 
weather, after sunset the air soon cools and the nights are seldom 
without an agreeable freshness from the sea breeze which does 
not lull till the early morning, At the hottest time of the year at 
six in the morning the m^cuiy is seldom higher than 83°. At six 
in the erening with.the honse closed the highest is about 86° and 
88“ with open doors; These cool nights prevent the heat from 
being so trying ’as -in other parts of thO Presidency, where the 
temperatnre is lower bnt damper and the nights are less fresh. 
Baring the rains the climate- is peonliarly soft and agreeable. No 
great amount of rain, falls in -Jane, bnt the sky is thick with clouds 
and there are occasional showerA" The' first ten days bring a 
perceptible decrease of beat. The abatement of heat continues till 
the beginning of July when the regular monsoon sets in occasionally 
with violent storms of thunder and lightning. July is by far the 
wettest Diuuth in the year ^ August is often dry bnt light drizzling 
intervals till December are not unusual. A heavy burst, often six 
inches, of westerly rain nearly always happens in September, The 
people do not regard this as part of the regular south-west monsoon ; 
it 13 mown as the fall of the Hadi Nakshatra or the Elephant 
^uest-honse. Tbs is one of the most important falls both for the 

fete east or Madras monsoon, 
September and In early October' 

Ak lasts 

S' 
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The soutb-woat monsoon on wUch the Saliyddri and central belts 
mostly dopend, begins abont the middle of June and lasts till the 
ond of September. As a rule, the south-west rain docs not pass more 
than twenty miles east of Sdt&ra. The eastern belt, for the soTring 
of its early crops, 'depends chiefly on irregular storms between 
mid-May and mid-June, and, for the sowing of its late crops in 
October and Norember, for rain from thenorth-eastmonsoon, Besides 
in October and November some north-east rain occasionally falls 
about Christmas and in March or April. ’ As a rule, close to the 
Sahyddris, and in the Sahyadri and central belts, the rainfall is 
heaviest, and, in the eastern belt which is further from the Sabyddn's, 
the rainfall is lightest. At the same time the rainfall does not solely 
depend on distance from the Sahyddris. Places about the Stiine 
distance from the Sahyddris show a great variety in rainfall, and in 
some cases more distant stations have a better supply than stations 
further to the west. Of Medha and Wdi which are about the 


same distance from the Sahyddris, during the twenty-three years 
ending 1882-83, at Medha the highest recorded fall is 111 inches in 
1882-83, andatWdiforty-nine inches in 1875-76. At Xhanddla which 
is only twen^-five miles east of the Sahyddris, the lowest rworded 
fall is eight inches in 1871-72, and at Dahivadi, the most distant 
station from the Sahyddris, the lowest is nine inches in 1806-67. 
Except at Malcolmpeth, Medha, Pdtan, and Sdtdra, the rainfall 
averages less than forty inches. At Malcolmpeth, during the twenty- 
three years ending 1882-83, the rainfall averaged 266 inches. , 
Except that for Khanddla, Pdtan, Shirdia, Dahivadi, andTdsgaon 
they are wanting for a few years, for the twenty-three yeart ending 
1882-83 ram returns are available for nine stations in the Sahyddri 
and central belts, and for five stations in the eastern belt. Daring 
these twenty-three years the highest recorded fall is 373 inches at 
M^colmpetb in 18S2-83 and the lowest is 7 inches at Vadti] 
1879-80 and at Tdsgaonin 1876-77; the total average fall of tbe 
distnot varied from 72 inches in 18S2-83 'to 35 inches in 1871-72, 
and avera^d 45 inches during the ton years ending 1869-70 
®“™ff“ie thirteen years ending 1882-83. In tbe 

from the northern subdivisions, 

at which 18 flhont sixteBp ^^^eseast of f1iaQni« • jsi- ai\ttr 

miles north of Sdhtra, durine the ten 

fall varied from 34 inches in 1861-62 to 20 

averaged 27 inches; and during the tlrirtee"vJf 

It varied from 49 inches in 1875-76 to 19 ending 1882-83. 

averaged 88 inches. AtKhand41a whirhi’n 1871-72 and 

east of the Sahydd™ and twenty-five mfles 

the three years endmer 1869-70 *iU j , * ofitara, daring 

1867;68 to 16tooh» ^ 

the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it variedfrom during 

to 8 inches in 1871-72 !nd avemged H i^oSs 1870-71 

the highest point of the Sah^idris 4710 feet 

and abont twenty-eight miles north-west of Sat&^°^l 

iTe/erte varied from §2 the 

1861-62 to 156 inches m 1869-70 and averaged 24 r - ™ohes in 

6 u ,548 inches; and 
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during tie tliirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 373 inclies 
•in 1882-83 to 168 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 20_2 inches. At 
Media, irhich is about sixteen miles east oi the Saliyddris and fourteen 
miles north-east of Sdtdra, during the' ten years ending lSGft-70, 
the foil varied from 79 inches in 1861-62 to 53 inches in 18G4-G5 
and averaged 64 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 
1882-83 it variedfromlll inchet in 1882-83 to 48 inches in 1880-81 
and averaged 72 iaches. At Sdtdra, which is about twenty miles 
oast of the Sahyadris, during the ten years ending 18G0-70, the fall 
varied from 40 inches in 1861-62 to 29 inches in 1862-G3 anti 
averaged 36 inches; and daring the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 58 inches in 1882-83 to 29 inches in 1880-81 and 
averaged 46 inches. M Koregaon, which is about thirty -two 
miles east of the Sahyddris and twelve miles cast of Sdtara 
during the ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 50 
mcLes in 1S61-62 to 18 mohes in 1865-66 and averaged 27 inches- 
anddanng the tlAteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 38 
inches in 187^7o to 20 inches in 1872-73 and 1876-77 and averaged 
27 mches. At Patan, which is about fifteen miles cast of tho 
Sahyadns and twenty-two miles south of Sdtdra, dnriW tho oitrht 
years ending 18^-70, the fall varied from 85 inches in lS63-64^to 
42 inches m 1867-68 and averaged 58 inches; and durinir tho 
ttn^ou vears ending 1882-83 it varied from 102 nchea iJ 1SS2 M 
to 89 inches in 1880-81 and averaged 65 inches A t , T 

aveTaged27 inches. AfcpSh ^ and 

the lahyidrig-and forty-two mL 

^ years enaing'1869-7MhafaU varied W 27 tho 

to 12 inches in 1862-63 and averaged 

thirteen years ending 1882-83 it ^md tl>o 

to 13 mohesin 1876:77 and avera™d Vj« i,^^ inohMin 1882-83 

miles east of the^SahJlSfSd 
of Sdtdra, during the four years endinSg 7n 
. ?® “dies in 1867-68 to 24 inches If isro'Jf 
niches ; and during the tWriflOT, ™ *869-70 and averaged 29 

inches. In the eastern belt at DaWvafli averaged 35 

- miles ^t of the Sahyddris and for? fifty-five 

Sffvt ^ “ 1866-67 and avera??! r -^T ^^hea if 

to 10 inches inl876.77 and “ohes in 

which is ahont forty-five miles east of AtYadni 

£'faTl®^’'^- during tlS 

“uout fifty miles eas 
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of the Sahyddris nnd forty-five miles sonth-cast of Sdtdra, during the 
too years ending 18G9-70 the fall varied from 89 inches in 18G2-63 
to 11. inches in 1866-67 and averaged 21 inches; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 3i inches in 1878-79 
to 11 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 24 inches. And at Tdsgaon, 
which is about fifty miles east of the Sahyddris and sixty south- 
east of SdtdrOj during .the oight y'oars ending 1869-70 the M 
varied from 84 inches in 1862-63 to 18 inches in 1865-66 and 
averaged 23 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-88 
it varied from 47 inches in 1882-83 to 7 inches in 1876-77 and 
averaged 26 inches. The details are : 

Sdldra District Bain/aJl, mO-ei-188S-83.i 
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MaTcb and December j three months during which ram generally 
fallsj April May and November ; .'and five months of unfailing 
rainfall, June July August September tod October. Of the twent;y- 
four years, in five rain fell in January,' in font in February, in six 
in March, and in seven in December j in'eighteen in April, in twenty, 
two in May, and in nineteen in November; and in all years in Juno 
July August September end October.' Of the twelve months in the 
year,’Febrnary is the driest month .with a fall varying from 1*21 
inches in 1877 to zero for twenty years and averaging 0*09 of an 
inch; March comes next with a. M varying from 1*07 inches in 
186b to zero ior eighteen years and averaging 0*10 of an inch ; 
December 19 third with a iaU varying from 6'88 inches in 1872 to 
aero for seventeen years and averaging 0*36 oi an inch; January 
IS fourth, with a fall varvinff from WVm» -lonoi-l r. 


of an- inch in 1881 and averS 7 ^ 

wettest month, with a f all va^g^ from •’ ^ 

4a3mchesin 1877 and averaSnl 'P' ^882 

dry mouths Jannavv would j mches. In, this order 

goodness or badness of a year denpS^ r ^8’^- ' 

year than on its dislributfS dnnW w1 

though the fell was In ], 

the season was not oneof ^ twenty-nine inc 

nbuted, 7i inchesin jlfe^L^irr ev 

October, SWlarlyk 4 

yearly fall October. Of twmity-fonf”®*’ almost i 

'882:5441X7^% “cbes.fiC/vr-’ 

between Eftv 'll '861; foj in 1875, 5' 
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lector of Satoa, wrote in 1877 ; A M of thirty-two inches, if well 
distributed between mid-May and January, is enough for the district; 
less than thirty-two inches damages the crops. Of these thirty- 
two inches three should fall in l^y, nine in June, five in July, 
five in August, five in September, four in October, none in 
TSovember, and one between December and. January, The May rain, 
makes the grass spring and softens the soil so that the fields 
can he made ready to receive the westerly moonsoon in June, 
About five of the nine inches , in June .should fall between the 6tli 
and the 20th so as to enable the husbandmen to complete the 
preparation of their fields and to Sow bdjri in the east, early 
jvari and pulses in the centre, and rice and nadini in the west. 
The remdning four inches cause the seed to sprout and the 
crops to grow. The five inohea in July should fall about the middle 
of the month, to enable hdjri to he sown in the centre of the district. 
Rain in August and S^temher is required for the proper growth, 
of the crops, and if an inch or two falls at the end of Boptember, 
with four inches at the beginning of October, the lata or rabi crop 
can bo sown, and .will fiourish. The cold weather crops need an 
inch in December or January, about Christmas or New Year’s Day, 
to help them on. If rain does not fell in May or June the grass crop 
will probably fail in the centre and west of the district, and rice 
will probably not be sown. If rain falls early in Jane and if there 
rs a long break, the rioe and ndehni wither. If rain does not fell 
in June or up to the twentieth of Jtdy, the kharif or rain crop will 
not be SOTO. If good rain fells in June and none in July or August, 
tb& klmnf ivillbe lost. If seasonable rain falls at tbo end of September 
andthebeginnmgof October, the rabi or cold weather cron will 

thrive. H no rain fells in September and October, but a fell Somes 

early lu November, the rahi crop will not he so good j if no rain falls 
lu September October or November, the rabi crop will fail The 
worst results are caused by the failure of the easterly rain in Mav 
and by a scanty fall from the west in June and July 

During the five y«irs ening 1881, the extreme greatest heat 

W ^ A®/ J extreme 

Cnt I -loT ^ “ November and 

frnm Qfio greatest heat 
from 96° in April 1879 to 72° m August 1879 > tlm monr, 

least heat from 79° in May 1881 to 60° in December 1879 and 
in January 1880; mean range from 21° in Yebruary 1880 
to 1 m August 1879 ; and the mean temoeraturs fvn!m hqo • 

. May 1879 to 68° in December 1879. Of X arvSra il Wo 
the month of the highest greatest heat was May [„ 

104° and in 1877 with 100°; in two it was^AnrS M 
in 1879 with 101° and in 1878 with 98°: and in one it 
with 102° in 1880. In two years the month of the lowest 
heat was August, in 1878 with 82° and in 1879 with 7^6° 
it was October with 83° in 1877, in one August and 
with 80° in 1881, and in one July with 79° in 1880 
years, in three the month of the highest least heat a 
1877 with 74" and in 1879 and 1880 irith 72°- 4a 

al9S3 — 4 jcorio 
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one tbo montli of tlio lowest least beat wns Folmmrr wilb 58’ in 
1877, in ono Docoinbor and .laiinni^' with hT in 1878, in one 
November with 57* in 1881, in ono November nnd December with 
50" in 1879, nntl in ono .Tnnimry with 50’ in 1880. 0£ the five 
yenrs, in tlirco tlio niontb of the bigbest mean grcntcat beat ^7ns 
April, in 1879 with 96*, in 1881 with 95*, and in 1878 with Oi’; 
in ono it was April nnd Mny with 9.5* in 1877 nnd in one it w 
May with 95“ in 1880; of tbo live yenrs, in one tbo monm ot the 
lowest menu CToatest bent Avns October with 77* in 38/ /, 

August nnd Docembor ivitlt 70* in 1878| in ono 
1880, in one July Soptoinbcr nnd November with 74* in 18Sl,and 
in ono August wilb 72* in 1879. Of tbo five yenrs, in three the 
month of tbo liigbcst menn Icnst bent wns Wny, in 1881 with <9 
nnd in 1877 mid 1878 with 78*, in one it wns April «"»1 
78" in 1879 ; nnd in ono it wns Sfnrcb nnd Alny irifb / / m 
In tbroo yenrs tbo monlb of tbo lowest incnn leiist heat to 
D ecember, in 1878 nnd 1881 with 01" nnd in 1879 wilbCOjin 
ono it wns Febninry nnd Novombor with 00" in 1877; nnd m one 
it wns Jnnunry with 60* in 1880. Of the five yenrs, in tiro mo 
month of tbo bigbost menn mngo wns Fobrimry, in 1880 with 21 
nnd in 1878 with 19"; in two it avns iMarcb, in 1379 with 19 ““ 
in 1881 wilb 18*; nnd in ono it wns April nnd November with i- 
in 1877, in two yenrs tbo inonib of tbo lowest mean range was JotJ 
in 1880 with 3“ nnd in 1881 with 2"; in two it wns Angml, » 
1878 wilb 3® nnd in 1879 with 1"; nnd in ono it wns Jnly 
Au^st with (?" in 1877. Of tbo five yenrs, in three the ino»J“ 
of the bigbost mean tempomturo was May, in 1879 with 89 , 
1877 with 80*6®, nnd in 1880 with 80®; nnd in two it rwis Apm 
and May, in 1881 with 8G’6" and in 1878 with 85’5®; in two 
tbo month of tbo lowest mean tcmpcmtnro wns December, in 1“^“ 
with C8‘5®nnd in 1879 with 08"; in one it wns October with 73 m 
1877 ; in ono January with 70® in 1880, nnd in one November and 
December with GO® in 1881. Tbo details are : 
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Sdldra Thermometer Iteadinge, 1877 -ISSt — contimied. 
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Ssltam 18 occasionally viBited liy haastorms. Between font and 
£ve in the evenmg of the 7fch of AprUlSBO, accompanied by a fiSS 
dnstetorm, a fcreniendaous fall of hail occurred at a village SlS 
Kondval about sir miles from Satdra. The hailstones^were Is 
krga as cocoanuts : houses fell, cattle were slain, and in the river 
many large fish WCTe hilled. For several hours the hill sides near 
the village -were white as if after a fall of snow.^ 
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CHAPTER II: 

PRODUCTION.* 

Near the Sahyddria, in twenty villages 
Patan, and three of the Shirdla petty division 
is found in the mnnm or cmmhed^trnp 
Till within the last thirty years the iron ore 1 

a class of Mnsalmilns called Dhavads In SrS 

for ore the Dhavads looked first to the presence on 
of small lime nodules or pieces of kanicar of t^ fjl^h-jcttov 
hean. The next best sign of ore was a heavy 
earth. When a spot was fixed for a mine, a round p» J 
about four feet in diameter and sis to ten feet aeon 
digging employed four Dhavads for three days. While O gP ? 
the Dhavads cut small holes in the pit side, to semasstep^j 
going up and down tho pit. Under the soil the jjttli 

traced by digging towards parts whore, m the first ^ 

"WAS mixed with bixiaII round stones^ m tho ^second. J ^ . 
reddish niitrum, in tho third layer with whMi. J at 

the fourth layer with yellowish miirum. In the .JjjiU 

a depth of sis to ten foot, the earth was generally sandy, anu 
nodules of iron ore wore found. As these layers did ° 
lie one below tho other tho digging seldom passed strniga^ 
like a well. After tho pit was dug, the oro was taken -f. 
in baskets with the help of ropes and tho stops cut in n'«J. 
side. From tho pit the ore was brought to tho smelting P’ , | 
the form of nodules. Before they were smelted tho iron „ 
• were huriit in a kiln in tho same way ns lime nodules. Tlioj 
then moved from the kiln, and, with iron hnmmcr.s, , 

pieces about tho sizo of gram-peas. To smelt tho powdered w® ^ 
pit was «ltig about a foot in diameter and a foot and n half de®t ' 
niul round tho pit was built a wall about two foot high mnue o 

1 Most of Uiis chapter is contributed by Mr, J. tV, P.^^tnir-Mnekenrie, O.S. 
twenty riiiai;e*i of Jdsli arc Aliir, Jlhokftvli, Dciir^ Oavilliosi, 
Kdrt.'siou^ Kas, Kti*avdtf, Macbutori MaliAbalcsIivar near tbo Tndil 

MniroimjK th, Mn1u*at, Maiijl, Knla» T.lkAv|i, Vapota, nnil Vela- 
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powdered flint mized with white earth. At the bottom of the wdl 
was a hole about a foot in diameter. Through this hole a tube, 
nearly a foot long, and made of ground flint and clay, together 
with two hand bellows was flzed in the wall, and the hole was 
closed. At the bottom of the fnmace powdered charcoal or earth 
was laid to collect the smelted' ore. The furnace was filled with ten 
parts of charcoal to one part of powdered ore, and heated tUl the 
ore melted. The charcoal was of the wood of the anjan Memecylon 
tinctorium,jre7ieZaEandia dnmetorum, jamlhnl Syziginmiambolanum, 
and twubai' I'Lcus glomerate, as . these hinds of timhor give strong 
and lasting heat. "WW the iron was melted while still red-hot the 
metal was tahen out and hammered into a ball, Efty to eighty 
pounds of powdered ore yielded five or six pounds of iron. It 
answered weU for common field tools. Every part of the process was 
carried out by the Dhavads, If dug and smelted by paid labour, 
forty pounds of iron would cost the workers 10s. to 12s. ^Rs. 5 - 6), 
and would fetch 15s. to 16s. (Rs. 7^-8). The Dhavads worked the 
iron into axes, sickles, griddles, pans, and other tools and vessels, 
most of which were bought in the Dhavads’ villages by traders from 
Wili, Sdtdra, and Poona. The Dhavad iron workers, though Mnsal- 
mAns in name, worship Hindu gods. They keep Mnsalmnn holidays 
and at birth marriage and death follow Mnsalm^n customs. Thoy 
are strong and rohnet, speak a rongh Marathi and Hindustdni, 
and eat moat kinds of animal food, even the flesh of dead buffaloes 
oxen and cows. Of late, partly from the want of fuel and partly 
from the cheapness of imported iron, the Dhavads have given up 
smelting. At present (1888) they live as labourers chiefly by road- 
making and myrobalan-gathering. Some of them are active snake- 
killers and often claim the monthly reward of £5 (Rs. 60) sanctioned 
in the Satdra and Jdvli treasuries at l^d. (1 a.) a snake. 

Prom its uearnesa to the Sahyddris and the rocky nature of 
much of its soil the district is weU supplied with stone for building 
and for road metal. The prevailing stone is trap in the plains and 
laterite on the hills. The trap is dark in colour and weighs 180 to 
185 pounds the oubic^foot. It is ahard compact stone well suited for 
masonrypurposes, and, except whenithas been exposed to the weather, 
is not generally difficult to work. Masons, as a rule, prefer freshly 
quarried stones^ to stones which have been exposed to the air for 
any length of time. The cost of blasting trap is 78, to 8s. (Rs. 3 J - 4) 
the hundred cubic feet. Trap coursed masonry costs £1 12s. to 
£3 10s. (Rs.16-35) the hundreu cuhic feet, the more expensive sorts 
being used almost solely for large bridges. Pacing stones cost 1 2s. 
to 16s. (R8.6-8) the hundred, bond or through stones two and a 
half feet long each of a cubic foot and a half, cost £1 (Rs.lO) the 
hundred; stones three feet long each of two cubic feet cost £1 8s. 
(Rs. 14) the hundred ; and comer stones cost £1 4s. to £1 8s. 
(Rs.12-14) the hundred cubic feet. Chisel-dressed arch work of 
trap costs about £8 (Rs. 80) the hundred cubic feet, arch facing 
, stones about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), and arch comer stones about £1 12s 
(Rs.16). Trap rubble costs 48. to7s. (R8.2-31) thehundredcubiofeet, 
Laterito can bo blasted" at 3s, to 4s. (Rs. 1^-2) the hundred cubic 
feet.- It is softer than trap and is easily worked with a tool like a half 
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picknso, Lntevito Imwlcns in Ihc nir nnd mnkes n good building stone, 
Init, ns ib is porous, i£ llio walls nre c.xpoKPcl to inucli wet, tlic outer 
surfiicc slioultl bo plnstcrod. liotorilc is useful for Biiinll rmd drains, 
bub, ns it soon wears, trap corner stone.'? nre gciiDrall^’ rcfpnrcd. Only 
very hard lalcrito is used for largo culverts. Almost all the 
Malulbalcsbvnr and PAncligani bousc-s nro built of laicrifo ns a very 
good cjunlitj' of tliis stone abounds on the bill top. Good Intcrilo 
masonry costa about X2 (Rs. 20) tlic liundrcd cubic feet. 

The mot.al used for making nnd mending roads is trap in ILo 
plains costing about Os. (Rs. 4 \) tlio bundred cubic feet, and Intcrilo 
on tbo bills costing 3s. to 4s. (Rs, lJ-2) the liundVctl cubic feet. 
Trap is the better material nnd nlono wears well under heavy trolfic. 
Lntcrito binds well, nnd i.s good mct.al for roads with light traffi^ 
Besides trap nnd latorite, mnritin or crumbled trap is largely nsed 
for roads. Jlliirim is found overlying solid rock, Boinctimes on 
tbo surface nnd sometimes at soino depth under black soil. It « 
either gray or reddish brown. The reddish brown is the better 
variety. lYlion dug it comes away in tinkc.s nnd largo nodules nnd 
makes a good fme-Avcalhcr road surface. Murumetl roads becomo 
very heavy in wot weather nnd very dusty in diy weather, 

Sand of good quality is found in the bods of all large streams on 
the plains, the cost van’ing from Is. to G#. (Rs.A-S) the liundrcil 
cubic feet according to tie distance it has to bo carried. On the 
hills whore sand is not found ground latorito is used instead of Kind. 

Lime stono is found nil over tho district in tho plains, espccinlly 
near AVAi. It is either nodular called kankar, or it occurs in scaws 
along river banks. Konkar, if properly burnt, makes good mortar, 
blit tbo river seams yield tho best lime for building. As stronger 
materials nro abundant lime stone is not used ns a road metal. As 
it is seldom found on tlio bills, lime is sent from "WjU to tbo stations 
of MahAbalcshvnr nnd Pnncbgnni. Tho limo nodules or lianhar used 
in tho TArli bridge when analysed were fonnd to contain, oat of 
100 parts, 12’00o£ clay, 0’40 of sand, 1*40 of oxide of iron, 84'70 
o! carbounto of lime, and 1*50 of carbonate of magnesia. Tho lime 
from seams used at tho Vfirnn bridge contained l-f-GO parts of clay, 
4 of sand, 2 of oxido of iron, 78 of carbonate of lime, and 1-40 of 
carbonate of magnesia. Tho limo, which is supposed to have boon 
used m building tbo Pratiipgad fort contains 51-80 parts of lime, 3-13 
of iron and alumina, 2-69 of sUico, 2-26 of magnesia, 35*32 of carbonic 
acid, 3-57 of Bulphuno acid, and 1-33 of moisture. 

nearly nil river banks. 
Sea' Sot wo known for their bricks and 

to S thousand, and the 

hnntlrofl Ti^ T tiloB cost about 10s. fits. 6) the 

passing of tbo salt act. Act VII of 1873, considorablo 
liquid mud, and tie mud was drained through an opening into 
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pits dug close Ijy. The liquid was boiled in ft lavga caldron, 
like tliose used for boiling sugarcane juice, until fclioro rameinea 
nothing but small crystals of salt, wbicb the poorer clnasea used 
and called mm^emith. About forty pounds (20 tlicrs) of tlio 
liquid produced six or eight pounds (3 or 4 shm) of salt. The salt 
was bitter and greatly ihferior to sea salt The mannfnctnro still 
continues in the states of Atpddi and Phaltan and a good deal is 
imported into Mdn and sold at forty to sixty pounds (20 to 30 sliers) 
the rupee. 

The' Sdtdra forests have an area of 662^ square miles or 13'8 per 
cent 'of the whole district. Almost the whole area is hill land. 
The forest lauds ate scattered over the whole district, and are 
much broken hy private and cultivated laud. lu the west the holt 
of evergreen forest along the hue of the Sahyddris is divided into 
' six forest ranges, IVdi, Sdtdra, Jdvh, Mahdbalcshvur, Patau, and 
Valya.* These six forest ranges are fairly compact and Wo litilo 
mltivafod land. The seven eastern forest ranges, Khauddla, Kavdd, 
Khdndpur, Mdn, ZhatSv, Koregaon, and Tdsgnon, aro bare hills 
with here and there a little scrub and teak. In the eastorn ran<»c 3 
the forest land is much mixed with private and enUivated tracts,” 

In 1872 the Sdtdra forests were separated from the Poona fore.sts 
andm^eadistmetchaige. Between 1872and 1878,besidcsonc clerk 
and two messengers costing £55 4s. (]fo. 552) ayoar for the office of 
the asgant Muserrotor, a staff of three foresters at a yearly cost of 
12s ’ f tweniy.four guards at a yearly cost of £225 

fnTirt and temporary hands were omrawod 

for Woken periods. Since 1878 the staff has been (188^841 Sfsed 

12s, (hT Q336W guards costing £G33 

from the nennanmt count for pension, does not differ 

i» .S tic®'*””-’’ “r 

forest officer with an office estabHoTiifi t ® distncfc 

messengers costing £88 16s fRs c^rks and three 

asmstanUiatriotfSt oSwitSl^"^^^ 

of one clerk and Wo Sel!™ 

year. The office ^USent of a 

includes two clerks, two snrvevota aettfoment officer 

£352 8s (Ka. 3524) a lA 

amounted to £3521 128. (lla.36,2li the forest charges 

ty Mt.J.-W P Muir M V • 
from uiaWaU O' S., 

tesmea of Wty-fe MUcStnurt?*'®" ?*£“*'*• 

BuporiutenSsul of ''illagca of t'' 

S.itSrat«8trirtfotcSJS;®“*S" “"‘y aud aJ’ ^re under tl, 

xiotcatoffioer. .Gov. Ros. 2784 of SOUiMayUT^ 
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Suliy/idris, nnd tljo boro or btisli-sprinlclotl liilli to the cast of 
tho Krisbnn. Tho overfjreon forests of tlie Subyiidri mge form 
n bolt along tbo west of tlio district si.v to fourteen mile? broad. 
Tlicse forests oxtond through the whole length of tho district from 
Bhor ill tho north to KolhApur in tho sonth. They stretch almost 
without o break through tho wliolo of this dist.'vnco and are not 
much broken by tillage. They contain many trees vnhiahle both 
for timber nnd ns firewood. Tho chief of thc-^o are jmhhnl 
Dugenin jauibolnniun, anjan ^tcinccylon iiiictoritim, aia Tetminoiia 
ginijm, utnhnr Ficus glomorntn, henjal Terininalia tianiculnia, 
hirda Tormiimlin chobulnj phnnas Artoc.irpus intcgrifolia, iidn<i 
Lngorstrfomin parviflom, and Ijaiiiboos. As they form the catchment 
hamn of tho Krishim nnd Bovcrnl of its chief feeders, tie 
Venn, Urinodi, TArli, Koynn, nnd VArnn, it is irapoilaut tlul 
tho slopes of tho.«o hills should bo covered whh wood. On 
account of tho difllculty of transport the SahyAdri forests yi«tl 
little rovonno. Tho forest lands nro crossed by two highways, tie 
ICnntd-ChipItm nnd tho AfaliAhloshvnr-MnhAd roads. Kumemns 
tracks also lend to tho Konlcnn which arc used by villagers and shimI 
traders who bring np tbo prodnee of tho Konkan on pack hnllwK- 
Of tbo second group of forest lands n considorahlo portion of the 
slopes of tho spurs which branch cast from the Snhyittiris is covered 
with teak mixed with brushwood. Teak is not common on mo 
lower slopes of tho wesfom sections of these spurs. It gradually 
thins in tho upper slopes nnd in all parts of tho hill sides towards 
tho eastern ends of tho spurs. These teak forests arc much brolfn 
by patches of cultivated land. Tho third group of forest land', tho 
hare or bnsli-spriuklod hills to tlio ©.ist of tho Krishna, incloocs 
tho south slopes of tho Mnhddcv lulls bordering the north of mo 
district, nnd tho two ranges which run north nnd south parallel to 
tho Krishna nnS sopnrntcd from ono another by tho vnllcy of me 
Ycrln. The westerly sections of these hills have some scrub nnd w 
places a few teak troca Further cast vegetation grows less, until, 
in thoir castoni sections, many of these ranges nro bare rocka- 
That those rocks were once loss bare of trees is shown by isolated 
templo groves. These groves occasionally occur in spots specially 
snitod for trocs, hat they nro also soraotimes found in exposed open 
lull sides in no way difforing in chnrnotor or position from many 
surrounding ircolcss tracts. It scorns probahlo that much of tho hill 
sides was onoo wooded nnd that thoso patches nlono remain which 
wore the dwellings of gods and- thoroforo might not bo cut' 
^ tho cast nnd north-cast of the district both tho Yorla and tho 
MAn and tho^streams which feed thorn run dry in tho hot weather* 
oinco 1877-78 much treo seed has been sown broadcast in all the 
ranges. The result in tho west is fair. In tho oast, of tho seedlings 
which sprang up many have failed to live through tho hot weather. 

of those diffionities partly from seedlings, hnt chiefly from 
guarding the self-sown gro^vth of underwood, greonnoss is slowly 
spreading over many patches of hill side .1 is si / 

1 Admiuiahution Boport of 1878.70 para 24.'aiul, 1880-81 page IC, 
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Sliorlly before the annexation of St^tdra (1847) it was brought to 
the notice of Goremment that the Sdtdra mountain ranges woro 
pBcnliarly bare of trees. The conservator Dr. Gibson remarked 
'that this barrenness ivas in a measure peculiar to the SAtdra territory, 
and that it rras due to the carelessness of the Sdtilra chiefs. Tiro 
Poshwds had been strict in preserving trees and in British districts 
the Peshwa’s policy had, to some extent, been followed. Though 
careless of forests the Sdtdra chiefs everywhere maintained tho 
royalty in teak, sandalwood, and blackwood. Hero nnd there 
special reserves known as kurans wore kept chiefly nenr hcad-qnnrtcrs 
and in the teak-growing tracts. In tho Sahyddris certain parts woro 
reserved for thick forest by order of the Mordtlin Government, 
occasipnally near forts apparently to make them less accessible hnd 
sometimes for -the shelter of villages from tho storms of the sonlli. 
west monsoon. Almost every Sahyddri village had its saored grove 
and ofton other thick bits of forest reserved by tho villntfcra 
theinselves. These last were nsnally in inacocsBiblo sitnalions where 
wood-ash tillage was unprofitable and which wero used as palm 
nurseries and perhaps for fuel and building timber. Over the rest 
tillage had entirely cleared high forest. I-Voni 
18G0 to 1862, at the introduction of tho survey settlement, the 
opportunity was taken to set apart considerable forest reserves In 
all of these resOToagraiang was allowed either free or on pavmont 

penods came round under tho impression iwHw ? j 

then be reserved and the reserves Lenad to 

when the lands had recovered Whun tim cnltivnliou 

and to prevent distress it was found neoessnrv to dW ^*^'*'** 
wood-ash tillage, Presh ™ f“i’ 

by Messrs Spence and wC 1872 

exhausted, and in 1875 Messrs Shnftlew hccarae 

npon a joint demarcation toToS^"^^^^^ stored 

for wood-ash. tillage. In 1878 a chan!i 5 ^ liiiids 

policy of Government. It was ae£«r^'’i ^ 
forest constancy was urgekt to protea increased 

away; for the storage of water at tL muLm 
on general' considerations of climate and SS ^ 

that wood-ash tillage should be restricted a decided 

hardship on the agriculturists faced fot “diction of some 
introduction of the Forest Art nil ™ ^^ds. After tVm 

i:S‘ 

my »c»re.pon4„g "•“imu 

»1282 • V ■wnst'P “nitahlo fm 
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forest but not proclaimed, remained in tbo cast of tho district. 
In pai'ts of tbe Sabyddris the bardsbip caused by tlio stricter 
policy proved unbearable, wbile everywhere the onforcemeDt of the 
new forest Act was impossible as the people had liithcrto Icon 
allowed to take many kinds of forest produce without intcrfereuce. 
The result was that in 1880 an assistant collector was appoiated to 
determine the rights existing in proclaimed forest lands and to 
recommend how claims not amounting to rights should bo dealt 
with. The final proposals of the demarcation and settlement ofScer 
for all but three sub-divisions remain only for report, and tho whole 
work of forest demarcation and settloment, except the acquisition 
of certain lands eventually to be included in forest, will ho finished 
by tbe end of May 1 885. Besides settling forest rights tho asustant 
collector was directed to make a final demarcation of the fortsl 
lands where necessary to recommend tbe exclusion of lands alraidy 
proclaimed forest, and to consolidate forest blocks by exebaage, 
or, if exchange was not possible, by purchase. Regard was to be 
had both to the interests of cultivation and of forest conservancy. 
In tho parts of the Sabyddris where distress was found to prevail, 
land was to be allotted for wood-ash tillage regulated on a fixed 
svstem of most troublesome rotation. The demarcation of tho 
nart of the wood-ash tract was completed in 1881, that of the rest 
of the district was systematically begun in 18S2, dnnng the latter 
half of which e.vehanges were negotiated all over the distncL in 
1883 the final demarcation line (if 

Government for the sub-divisions of Wdi, Sfitdra, and 

»res prodWa Wl m ,1879, 4242 

excluded ; the forest area was to be increased by acres part 

available and part to be obtained by purchase o?.ex^nD^. wd «« 
final limit of the forest area of these ^ree snh-divimons . p 
200 627 acres or 3l3i square miles. Government at the sam 

rights ol w, mjmt" 
restnctioDS. ine „„t„-conrees. Tbo privileges allowed wcr. 

products.^ , Ijj tgnj. rafters. Tho trade is small. 

The chief t demand for timber required for local 

It IS tvhon they havo no other work a few cartinen 

house a-ijog of timber and cany it for B.alo to tbo 

huy small q — nrkets. The timber dealers are chiefly 
different tim ^ hlusalroiln Bohonts. Tho Iwgost teak rafters 
Marilthfis, a . . jjqJ above one or 14 feet in diameter atlho 

grownin thodistnctarcno j rtod. Tho average prices 

Ease. Son sales vary according to size from £1 to £4 

obtained at the ^ rafters. There is always a demand for 

(Rs. 10-40) the of the district, but the forest lands arc so 

firewood from tue cmv i,o supplied. A fire- 

bare of trees that . , jjpd at tbe hill station of hfalidbalcoLvar 

Tvood store has been estn J sn charged is 2s. &l 

to supply resident, ana 
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(Bs.li) tlio'/7ia»c?i o£ 784 pounds. At Maliilbaloslivar inferior 
rafters known as mival, that is building timber otbor than teak, 
fetch a fair price and are used in building and repairing the station 
bungalows. Of minor foi’cst produce the chief is the inyrobalan 
berry the fruit of the Atrda or Torminalia chebula. Since 1879 the 
myrobalau has become a source of profit to Government. This tree 
is fonnd in the evergreen Sahyiidri forests. The fruit is gathered 
by the villagers and brought by them to Govornraent stores where 
they are paid Is. SfeZ. to Is. 9tZ. (lOi - 14 as.) the hundredweight. It 
is dried and sold by auction to merchants who export it largely to 
Europe where it is used in tanning and dyeing. During tlio four 
years ending 1882 about 1088 tons (3102 khandis) of myrob.alans 
were gathered at a cost of £2155 (lls. 21,550), and sold at £d.>92 
(Rs. 45,920), leaving a profit of £2437 (Rs. 24,370).' In 1883 hardly 
any myrobalans were gathered, as the crop was wholly destroyed 
by locusts who eagerly devoured the hirda blossom. 

The district has no special forest tribes. The villagers in the 
Sahyddri forests are Kunbis, Dhangars, Mhdrs, and Dhavads. Tho 
first three live by wood-ash or hmnri tillage and by keeping cattle ; 
the Dhavads live by labour. The day's wages given to villagers 
, employed in cutting timber vary from 35d. to 4-id. (2-3 ns.). At 
these rates teak rafters can be cut by the forest department at about 
os. to 6s. (Rs. 2^-3) the hundred and firewood at Is. (8 as.) tho khandi 
of 784 pounds. 

, Exceptin 1872 and 1878 when receipts were unnsnally low, dui'ing 
-the thirteen yearsending 1882-88, receipts have risen from £2261 
(Rs. 22,610) in 1870-71 to £6010 (Rs. 60,100) in 1882-83, and charges 
from £1055 (Rs.l0,5o0) in 1870-71 to £5276 (Rs. 52,760) in 1882-83. 
.'Eor four years between 1878-79 and 1881-82 tho forest department 
worked at a loss on account of tho large establishment wMoli was 
required to protect the forestlands and the small area which at present 
yields saleable timber. Since tho 1876-77 famine tho demand for 
timber has increased, the number of pieces of teak sold having risen 
from 18,119 in 1878-79 to 32,619 in 1882-83. There is also a good 
local demand for fuel. But in the present bare state of so much 
of the forest lands many years mast pass before any considerable 
forest revenue can ho expected. In 1882-83, in spite of the largo 
establishment, the forest lands yielded a profit of £734 (Rs. 7340). 
The details of forest receipts and charges daring tho thirteen years 
ending 1882-83 are : 
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474 
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800 
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'riio cultivntod parts o{ tlio district hiiro 1)tit n thin sprinkling of 
trcc.s. Most largo villages and towns linvo innngoo groves near 
them, hut tlio fields and hedges have few trec.s except occasional 
teak and huhlml near waste land. 'J'ho only parts of the district 
whoro tinihorhas been enconrnged and cared for arc along the road- 
sides, most of which arc shaded by fine avenues of biilhul inangoo 
and tig.* 

According to Iho Collector’s 1882 stock returns Iho district 
farm stock inclndod 24(5,021 oxen, 1. “>2,040 cows, 115, .811 bnfFnIoes, 
13,390 horses, 425,374 sheep and goats, 4391- asses, and a few pigs 
and mules. 


The Oxen, returned at 240, 021, are of two broods, the local and 
the hhilUiri. The khilluri bullocks nro said to coino from tho cast. 
Both broods nro used for field purposes. Tho I'hilUiri, though tho 
larger and inoro muscular animal, is somewhat dolicato and does not 
live so long ns tho local bullock. A common khUldri bullock will sell 
for £5 (Rs.50), in the cattlo market of Mhasvnd in Mdn good ones 
sell for £10 (lls.lOO), and in p.arts of tho district a choice animal 
fetches as much ns £20 (Its. 200). Tho tiny quick-running Surat 
bullocks arc occasionally scon in light riding carts. Except a few 
from tho Bhima valley oxou nro seldom imported. 

There is no special brood of Cows or of BuiTalocs. It is e-aid 
1 cows were imported a century ago. Cows and sho- 

bunalocs mo used for their milk only, except wlion necessity couipols 

He-bafTalocs and oxen arc used for 
draught. The price of a good cow varies from £2 to £4 fils. 20-40) 
and of a good sho-bnffalo fixjin .£3 to £4 (Rs.30-40) Tho skins of 

makilg%hocs“' thon^r“ ''7 "7^ Chfimbhdrs ‘and Dliors for 
hedged^thro^ughSsts enclosures 

parts of the distfiorthofoSrS hX'^ sis foot high. In other 

inside of their owner’s hraso. ° ^’*^'*^003 bve either close to or 

>>7 oUefs and ll» 

trees is givMiiu the Appcndii:. ' 
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used to be famous for its horses, but all iutereafc in horso-breoding Chap^ 11. 

has died out. In 1878 Government set apart three stud horses tor production. 

Sdtdm but little use was made of them, fifty mares were served and 

only six foals were produced. The Collector complained that the Akimais. 

mares brought were unfit for breeding and that the higher classes Horses. 

were indifferent to horse-breeding. During the three years ending 

1877-78 no chief or proprietor hadmade use of any of the Government 

horses. In 1883 the results were a little hotter. Of thirty-nino 

mares served ten were in foal. Up to 1878, to encourage horse- 

breeding, horse shows were held in February at Pingli about two 

miles south of Dahivadi, and in December at hlhasvad fifteen miles 

east of Dahivadi. The animals shown were unsatisfactory both in 

number aud quality and these shows have been (1883) discontinued. 

A weekly cattle fair is held at Belavdde in Kar^ where a consider- 
able number of horses and ponies are sold. A few animals are 
brought from the Bhima valley ; none leave the district. 

Sheop and Goats, returned at 426, 347, are bred locally. Few Sheep and 
sheep or goats either come into the district or leave it. The, prico Goals, 

of a sheep varies from about 2s. to 6s. (Es. 1-3). They are chiefly 
reared by the Dhangars in the east of the district. These with tho 
Saugara, a branch of the same caste, use the wool of their sheep in 
weaving iamhlis or coarse blankets, which is one of the largest 
indnstnes iu the district. Sheep’s milk is said to be drnnk chiofly 
by shepherds and seldom by husbandmen, who rarely take it 
except as a cure for colds. Sir Bartle Frere, while Commissioner 
in Satllra in 1849, introduced soma sheep from KhAndesh, bub 
the cross breed was too delicate, was never popular, and has 
died out. Goats are valued chiefly for their milk. One breed of 
goat, found all over the district, yields long hair which Dhangars 
work into country ropes. Snrab goats are occasionally imported for 
their milk. Sheep and goats ai’e pastured almost solely by Dhan- 
gars. During the rains they are kept in the east of the district 
feeding on waste numbers or on grass lands. As the dry season 
advances, the shepherds move west to the pastures on and near tha 
Sahyadris. Sheep manure is highly valued by the holders of rich 
soil, who pay the owners of flocks either in money or grain to pen 
their animals on particular fields. Sheep and goats are lawful food 
to almost all Sdtara Hindus, except Brdhmans, Sondrs, Guravs, 
aud Sutdrs. Some well-to-do Mnsalmdns and in rare cases Funbis 
oat mutton daily. As a rule meat is eaten only on such great days 
as the Bosara iu October and at marriages and other family fes- 
tivities. Goats and sheep are occasionally offered to the gods. Sheop 
skins and goat skins are usedfor making ropes, thongs, and shoes, and 
goat skins for the sounding boards of various musical instruments, 
and tbeir intestines for string. The usual mode of guarding sheep 
and goats at night is by a hedge of thorns, or by a long net 
stretched and supported by stakes driven into the ground while 
men and dogs watch against thieves and wild beasts. 

Pigs are kept for eating by Vaddars and Kaikddis. Donkeys aro 
kept as pack animals by some Vdnis and Kumbbdrs and also by 
Yaddars. Mules are used sparingly as pp.ck anunals, and camels are 
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mrdv .“wn. Dogs nbound in every vilingo nnd nro used for liording 
None nre of good breed. E-vcopt liralniwiis, niniost all 
olasfos roar liens. The eggs and more rarely the hens nro sold in 
the locjil markets. Dupka nnd pigeons are occasionally kept nnd 
Boino Mtisnliiuins rear geese. 



the Sdnibar, llusn nri.stotolis, fnimlnr} the Spotted Door, Axis 
inncidatus, ehitUii ; tbo llibfaccd or Ikrking Deer, Cervulus nurasus, 
Uen7:ur • the Iloff Doer, Axi-s poreimis, purn ; nnd the Bison, Gnveous 
gnnrns, ^/orn. In the cnsl nro the llycnn Dvrona slriatn, lara.v ; the 
Wolf, Ciinls pallipcs, hUuhja ; the Eox, Vnlpe.R bengalcnsis, J ; 
the Leopard, I’clis jnbntn.chifto ; tiie Antelope orBlackBnck,Autclopo 
bezonrl la, hAlvU\ nnd tbo Chinkdra or Indian Gaaelle GmoIIo 
I nnottii. Common to both east and west nro tho Dare, 

Kus nigricollis,a.«ff/ the J>oreup.«e,n.vstnn lencnra, • the 
Moi kev Pro-.bvtls cnfolh.5, twaor or ; tho Dog, Sus mdictis, 

;) r Mmd the' Wild Cat, comprising Gio Civet, Viverra malaccensis, 

i mid (ho Common 'J’ree Cat, Pamdoxiinis inusnng.i, ml 

*fC..ttlior ticor.H nor p.mtlior.-i nro so nmnerons as to do much damage, 
though occasionally mnn-entiug tigers appear, and, owing to thoi? 
oxccoding cnnniiig and the largo toroats of tho Koyun valley, nro 
vorv diflicnlt to destroy. W lato years bison linvo increased in the 
forests on tho Jfnln pass hills, but they seldom come north of Uolvnk 
Ibongb tlioy wore formerly found in the neighbourhood of Jlnlirtbal- 
esliTOr. A bull bison was shot on iMnbnbnleshvar in 1873. Sd7nlar 
hnvo uiso incrc.ascd in tbo ^laln pass forests ns tbo forest area is so 
largo that it is nearly impossible to drive them out. They have 
nlmost ceased in tho woodlands to the north of Hoi viik as tho villagers 
of that tract have killed largo numbers by netting. Tbo nets are 
laid in tbo runs and a lino of men form, and, starting from 

tbo nets bent the forest away from tbo nets. TJio savihar, imagining 
that they aro being driven to people armed with guns, break through 
t he lino of beaters nnd rush into the nets where they are killed by 
tiion hid nenr. Almost oTcry village has those nets which are about 
twelve foot high and twenty feet long, ihough tho people kill does 
nnd fawns, tho spread of reserved forests has been yearly increasing 
tSoJiamhor of sdmbar. Bears are not numerous. They do no harm, 
imd except when they have oims or nro suddenly surprised, aro 

never known to attack man. They feed on roots and berries and on 
Ste ants. Wilddogs killmany spotted and small door, and tho people 
Sv that they will hunt down and kill tigers. No case of a tiger 
ImW killed by ^vild dogs IS kno^a to have occurred m.SAtitra. In 
Doing fintelopo or black buck used to bo common * but tlmir 
wg*of Into have greatly decreased. The best ground for black 

jOifinfipar. A good EdLshis and 7^°“ 

they are not using, ^ ^es and fawns 

nvo killed indisorimn^y- ^ . Hie heln ’if 
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tlicm go. The ivild bucks in figliting with tlie tame ones, entangle 
tbeir horns in the nooses and are canght. The cMnltam or Indian 
gazcllo is found in small numbers in the hills about Mdn, Wolves 
and hyenas are mostly found in the hills round Khandpnr, 
and in tho range between Phaltan and Khatav. Even there they 
aro scarce. Many licenses to keep guns have been granted for 
their dcstraction, but neither wolves nor hyenas are often shot. 
According to yearly returas of wild animals, during the eight 
years ending 1882, 294 persons were killed by wild animals, of 
whom twenty-throe were killed hy tigers, twenty-eight by other 
animals, and 243 hy snakes ; the number of cattle killed hy wild 
auimals was GOl, of whom 589 were killed hy tigers and leopards, 
and Bcyenty-two hy other wild animals and snakes. During the 
same eight years, of the wild animals killed for Governmeut rewards 
thirty.four tigers were killed for £73 12 b. (Ra. 736), ninety-threo 
cojxirds for.£82 lOs (Eg. 825), and 164.826 snakes for £1027 12s. 
(Es. 10,2/6), The details of wild animals killed are: hve tigers 

snakes in 1875 ; four tigers, four leopards! 
and 9980 snakes m 1876 j eight tigers, ten leopards, and 16,483 

]S7fi'!Vw leopards, and 7535 snakes in 

leopards, and 15,645 snakes in 1879 ; one 
leopards, and43,/24 snakes in 1880; five tigers 
1 88,712 snakes in 1881 ; and six tigers' 

* ‘^’“^20,241 snakes in 1882. ^ ’ 

to mlm Statistical Account applies 

men live solely on their earnings as fishermen The eah'no 

«cts whoso meshes are nriftSS “f 

of an inch in circumference one-eighth 

occasionally practised, aro by turaino- fL 
basket or some other open receptacle into a large 

Btvoam, or by throwing up large ouantitips ^ ^am across a 

also thrown np, and las§y by ffinc W "^figh are 

them when in the 

sold fresh, and from house to house; few mo^oVI always 

In some places fish aro preserved aV “arkets. 

places people fish where thef please th7 i fi lu other 

unaer.sl.andmg that each villai £s a pri^Sft77l 

of the IJivds found in Um h^klha country i « l^opclav LisI 
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GrAMfi Dibds. The common Sandgrouse, Fterocles cxustusj is plen- 
tiful hut P. fasciatns the Painted (rrouse is rare. The abode of 'the 
SandgTonse is in the east, and its food consists in great part of the 
seeds of the common thistle. The Painted Partridge, Praucolinns 
pictus, is common in the south-east of the district, about Tnsgaou 
and Jath, and is generally fonnd in sugarcane. The common Gray 
Partridge, Ortygomis pondicerianns, is also found. Neither Gray 
Cotumix communis, nor Rain Quail 0. coromandelica, are plentiful 
in the district, and they scarcely repay pursuit in the cold weather. 
In February and March after the rabi or late crops have been 
reaped, they take to the rivers and find shelter in the tamarisk 
bushes in the beds and on the banks of the larger streams. . On the 
Nira and parts of the Krishna fair bags may be obtained. Rain Quail 
breed in September in the long grass of the meadows or hurans 
round the city of Sdtdra j Gray Quail are believed not to breed in the 
district. Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula asiatica, are common in all 
hills covered with scrub. The Indian Bustard, Eupodotis'edwardsi, 
is occasionally but rarely seen, and the Lesser Florican, Syphcotides 
auritus, is also extremely scarce. Of Plovers the Courier, Cursoiins 
coromandelicus, is very common in the eastern sub-divisions, while 
Squatarola helvetica and Agialitis dubiathe Gray and Indian Ringed 
Plover are rare. The Stone Plover, CEdicnemus crepitans or indicus, 
also known as the Bastard Florican, is common throughout the 
district. The large Stone Plover, Scolopax recurvirostris, nqi no- 
ticed in Dr. Fairbank’s List, is found 6n the banks of the 
Nira and probably of other large rivers in the cold months, 
usually in parties of three. The Demoiselle Crane, Anthropoides 
virgo, is the only common crane in the Satdra district. From 
December to March they arefound in vast flocksneartbe Nira, Krishna, 
and Yerla rivers and on the large reservoir at M&yni. They are 
wary birds and difficult to approach except when feeding in the 
early morning in Jeardai or safflower of which they are particularly 
fond. The Plidnsi PArdhis, to whose devices most birds fall an easy 
prey, are never able to entice the demoiselle crane into their nooses. 
They generally roost sitting in a long single line on a bare plain close 
to a river and guarded by, sentinels on all sides. They seldom choose 
the same spot two nights running. Occasionally they feed at nights, 
especially during the early part of the cold weather when there are 
many cultivators in the fields by day. Their flight is remarkably 
strong, and they always call loudly on the wing. There are verv few 
snipe grounds in the Sdtfira dispot though^ the Common Shipo, 
Galhuago Bcolqppmus and tp Jack Snipe, GaUinago gallinula, b 
well as the Painted Snipe, Rhynchcea bongalensia 
found. The best chance of a hag is neaf the Ki Si S 
ShingnApur reservoirs. The Bald Coot, PuHca atra fll ’Xr 

the district. The Whitenecked Stork, Dissura epSconn 
common, and the Black Stork, Ciconia nigra, is fonn/l ^ 
rivers in the cold season. Most of the herons and comfo 
in Dr. Fairhank’s List, except the . Ashy Egret 
gularis, are found in the district, .ft .is worthv nt * 

Heredias garzetta, does not, as stated by.Dr.' Jerdon 

train in the cold weather, although the Large Egrej;^’ 2 Qj. g. oorsal 
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loses his. At the end of May tlic plnmo of tbo largo 
splendid, a good spooimen usually having forty or more long P™s. 

Cbttle Egret, Bubulcus cororaandus, and tbo Pond Heron, Ai doola 
eraji, are handsome birds in tboir breeding plumage, tbo pond boron 
with its deep maroon train being completely transrormw and 
scarcely recognizable. Besides tbe above, tbo littlo Green Bittern 
Butorides javanica. is common in all tbe Satdra rivers. The Obostnnb 
Bittern, Ardetfcacinnamoniea, ia^nucli rai’er. Tho Pelican Ibis Platalea 
leucorodia, tbe Spoonbill Tantalus Leucocopbalns, tbo IVbito Ibis 
Threskiomis melanocepbalus, and the Wartybeaded Ibis, Iconotis 
papillosns, are common in tbo larger Sdtdra rivers. Tbo Shell Ibis, 
Anastomua osoitans, is a rarer bird. Tbo Glossy Ibis, Fnlcincllus 
igneus omitted from Mr. Pairbank’s List, is also frequently seen. 

Ho geese visit the Satdradiatrict. Of Duclm tbo Largo ^¥histlingTeal, 
Dendrocygua major, is found on tbe Niva. Tho Buddy Sbieldrake, 
Casarca rntila, also knownas the Brdbmani Duck, M. earaj, is common 
on tbe Hira and Krishna. Of Ducks proper, the Shoveller Spatula 
olypeata, tbe Gadwall Ghaulelasmus streperus, tbe Widgeon Mnvcca 
penelope, tbe Common Teal Quergaednla orocca, and the Blue- 
winged or Garganey Teal, Querquednla circia, are found scattered 
throughout Sdtdra in favourable localities. 

Of birds other than game birds tbe following may bo noticed. Tho 
Scavenger Vulture, Neophron ginginianus, commonly called Pliarsio’s 
Chicken, is common in Sdtdra. A pair brood every year at Vita in 
Khdndpur producing a single egg. Of tbe Falcon class, tbo 
Perigrine and Shahin Falcon, Falco perigrinns and perigrinator aro 
very rare;'wbil0 tbe Eedbeaded Merlin or Turamti, Falco obiquora, 
is fairly common all over Sdtdra. A nest with three young 
oyesses has been found towards tbe end of February in a tamarina 
tree overhanging tbe Krishna. Tbe young birds wore kept for 
some time, but they were extremely vioious and wild and took tbo 
first opportunity to escape. A Hawk Eagle, Spirmtus cirrhatus was 
obtained in a large grove near Sdtdra. Of the Harriers, tbo Polo 
Harrier Circus mocrusus is tbe common variety. At Jatb, a 
hundred or more of those birds have been seen roosting together 
on a bare plain. Haliastur indus, tbe Maroonbacked or Brdbmani 
Kite is decidedly uncommon. Symium sinonse or Bulaca ocellnta 
tbe Mottled Wood Owl is tbe commonest of tbe large owls and 
Athene bvama, tbe pingli, is tbe commonest of tbe Owlets Bubo 
bengalensis, the Eockborned Owl, is also plentiful on aU rivers 
Tbe hatred of crows to this, as indeed to all owls, is remarkable 
A -wounded owl maybe followed tor a mile or more, from tree to 
entirely by tbe angiy clamour of pursuing crows. The 
Hawk Owl, Nmox sratellatus, is not very uncommon alone tbo 
banks of the larger Sdtdra streams Tbo Indian Eollor, Coracias 
indions, does not leave tbe district till late in tbo hot season 
Several ba-re been seen at tbo end of April. The Pied Kincfiaber* 
Oeryle rndis, M. machimmr or Aisa, is the commonest sneriVs in 
Sdtdra, and is a wonderfully familiar bird. It has been 
frequently at Wdi diving fetolessly at tbe bathing steps amS^^^nd 
® Ijatbers. Halcyon smlmeSia^r+Lons 

the miteorested'Kmgfisbar is common tbrongbout the district’. 
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The Great Hornbill^ Dichoceros cavatus, is occasionally seen in the 
Koyna valley and in the west of the district^ but not in the plains. 
Sdtdra people have an odd belief that the common Roseringed 
Paroquets, Falaeornis torquatus, which build in holes in banyan or 
pipal trees, are better talkers than those which build in mango 
or any other trees. Of the Cuckoos the Koel, Bndynames orientalis 
or honorata, is very common. The people say' that it never alights 
on the ground. They have an idea that its peculiar cry is a prayer for 
rain to fill the leaves with water, probably because the koeTs note is 
much more frequent at the approach of the south-west rains than at 
other times. Mr. Pairbank has omitted from his list of Honey- 
suckers, Oinnyris zeylonica, the Amethyst-rumped Honeysucker 
(Jerdon, 232). This bird is not uncommon in Satdra gardens. 
A pair built their nest in September hanging to a slender twig of a 
creeper in the porch of one of the houses. Of the Muscicapidas or 
Flycatchers, Muscipeta paradisi, the Paradise Flycatcher is called 
by hill Mardthsls bdnpakhree or the arrow bird and by Furopeans 
at Mahdbaleshvar the dholi or washermen’s bird. It is found 
occasionally thronghont the east 'of Sdtdra wherever there is 
a grove of large trees. It is very wandering in its habits. Speci- 
mens have been obtained in a state of transition from the chestnut 
to the white plumage. The Redwhiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fasci- 
caudata,-replaces on the Sahyddris the common Madras Bulbul, 
PycnonotuB hamorrhous, which is found only in the plains, in the 
same way as the Bluewinged Rosyhoaded Parrakeets replace the 
common Rosewinged species, Palmornis torquatus. It is worthy of 
note that birds of several allied species differ in the hills and in 
the plains, and that the hill varieties are always brighter coloured 
than the plain birds. Irena puella, tbe Fairy Blue Bird, has nob 
been found in Sdtdra. Oriolus kundu, tbe Indian Oriole, is found 
thronghont the west of the district. ITie Blackheaded Oriole is 
rarely found to the east of the Sayhadri range though both species 
appear equally distributed in the Koyna valley and in the western 
Sahyadri belt. The Southern Yellow Tit, Machlolophns jerdoni, is 
found occasionally twenty miles or more east of the Sahy^idris. 
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Accordtog totticlBSl census tte population of tbe distnct Tvas 
1,002,350 or 212*98 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
l|02<l*597 or OO'-lli per cent j Musaltndns 36,712 or 3*45 per cent ; 
dliristians 886 or 0*08 per cent ; Parsia99 ; Sikhs 29 ; Jews 21 ; and 
Buddhists G. The Buddhists were Chinese convicts now settled as 
gardeners at Mahabaleshvai*. The percentage of malbs on the total 
population was 50*12 and of females 49*87. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of_ 1,062,121 or 221*09 to the square 
inilo, of whom Hindus numbered 1,026,110 or 96*60 per cent ; 
Musalraans 35,034 or 3*29 per cent ; Christians 880 or 0*08 per cent ; 
Piirsis 80 ; Sikhs 2 ; and Others 15. Compared with the 1872 returns 
tho 1881 returns show an increase of 2*29 or 0*02 per cent. 

Of 1,062,350 tho whole population 1,018,931 or 95*91 per cent 
weroboru in tho district. Of the 43,419 who wore not bom in 
the district, 14,931 were hoi’nin the Bombay Karndtak ; 9558 in 
Kolhapur ; 4686 in Poona ; 4425 in tho Konkan districts ; 3998 
in Sholdpur j 11 37 in Guiartib ; 760 in Bombay ; 662 in the Rajpiitdna 
States ; 586 in tho Hizdm’s country *, 445 in Ahmadnagar ; 267 in 
Goa, TJiu, and Daman *, 215 in 'MLadTas j 125 in Ndsik ; 90 inKhdndesh j 
862 in other parts of India j and 669 outside of India. 
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Of 1,062,350 tho total population, 1,005,499 (503,127 males, Language. 
502,372 fcmalos) or 94*64 per cent spoke Mardthi. Of the remain- 
ing 56,851 persons, 34,891 or 3*28 per cent spoke Hindnstdni; 

11,839 or 1*11 per cent spoko Kdnareso ; 4840 or 0*45 per cent spoke 
Gujardti ; 3552 or 0*33 per cent spoke Telugn ; 925 or 0*08 per cent 
spoko Marwdri ; 396 or 0*03 per cent spoke English ; 350 or 0*03 per 
cent spoko Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese ; 26 spoke Pashtu ; 21 
spoko Tamil ; 3 spoke Arabic ; G spoke Chinese ; 1 spoke French ; 
and 1 spoko Sindhi. Encopt in Jath where tho people speak both 
Kanarcso and Marathi, and in Tsvsgaon where, tho home-talk of 
many people is Kitnarcso, tho language of tho district is MarfithL 
Tho only classes who arc considered to speak correct or book 
Mardthi aro tho Brdhmaus, Prabhus, and Shenvis. Mardthds arfd 
low caste people ospeeially Mhars and Mdngs use many tecbnical 
expressions and spocinl words which are nob Icnown to those who 
speak book Mnnithi. Gujaratis and Mdrwdvis use their own dialects 
though many of them also speak incorrect Marathi. 


Tho following tabular statemonb gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at' different ages.-iyith, at each stage, tho 
pcrcoutage on tho total population of the same sox and religion. 
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The colntnns reforring to the total population omit religions distinc- 
iionSj but show tbo difference of soic : 


Sdt&ra Popiilalion by Age, tSSl. 
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Tlio following table sIiowb tbo proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 

SdtAra Marriage Detaile, I8S1. 
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Sdtdra Marriage Deiaib, continued. 
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According to occupation tLe 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

1. — In Government Seri’ice, Learned Professions. Literature, and Arts, 
18,469 or 1"73 per cent of tlie population. 

II, — In House Service 6435 or 0‘60 per cent. 

III. — In Trade and Commerce 4349 or 0'40 per cent. 

IV. — In Agriculture 374,950 or 3.5'29 per cent. 

V. — In Grafts and Industries 55,009 or 6T1 per cent. 

YI. — In Indefinite and Unproductive Oocupationa including Children, 503,138 
or 65‘83 per cent. 
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According to the 1881 census, twelve towns had more than 6000 i'iihgcs. 
and four of the twelve more than 10/100 people. [Excluding these 
twelve towns, which togethernumhered 115,633 or 9*94! per cent of 
the population, the 946,712 inhabitants of Sdtdra wore distributed 
over 1331 villages, giving an average of one villago for every 3'74 
square miles, and of 711’27 people to each village. Of the 1381 
villages 110 had less than 100 people, 179 between 100 and 200, 410 
between 200 and 500, 331 between 500 and 1000, 224 between 1000 
and 2000, 49 between 2000 and 3000, and 28 between 300(1 and 6000. 

According to the 1881 census, of 174,406 houses, 151,178 were Houses. 
occupied and 23,233 were empty. The total gave an average of 
34'96 houses, to the square mile, and the 151,173 occupied 
houses an average of 7‘02 inmates to each house. Though 
all do not succeed every man is anxious to own a house. Satara 
houses may he arranged under two divisions, immovable and 
movable. The immovable houses may be divided into four 
classes : Those with tiled roofs and walls of fire-baked bricks } 
those with tiled or thatched roofs and walls of sun-hurnt bidcks or 
mud; those with thatched roofs and wattled or grass walls; and those 
with flat earth roofs and generally walls of unbumt brick. The 
movable dwellings belong to the wandering tribes who carry them 
with them. They are of two chief kinds small tents or pals either 
of coarse cotton or of wool and small huts of bamboo or date matting. 

The dwellers in tents and mat huts .suffer much from the heat and 
cold and still more from the rain. To escape the wet many of them stop 
during the whole rains near sdme'village and build small huts of 
grass, loaves, and branches. First clhss -houses are seldom found 
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except in towns and largo villages. A first class house consists of 
one or two open squares surrounded by rooms or verandas and one 
or two storeys high. Of the two open squares the first is where the 
men live, and the back is sot apart for women. The rooms in the 
inner square are used for sleeping, sitting, cooking, dining, and 
as store-rooms. The rooms in the outer square ore gonerallj^ used 
as sitting rooms. The front room in the ground floor and in the 
nppor storey, if there is an npper storoy, are used as guest halls. 
In front of some houses is a veranda where servants wait and behind 
are bathing roomsand cattle sheds. Buildingsliko these are owned 
only by indmddrs or holders of public grants, jagirdars or ^nd 
proprietors, and wealth^ merchants. Almost all of them date fro™ 
the times of Marfitha rule. Houses of the second class, mth tiled 
or thatched roofs and walls of fire-baked bricks, occur both in towns 
and in villa'>-C 3 . The house consists of a front veranda and a central 
room with three or four other rooms, one of which is always sot 
apart for cooking. If there is room in the veranda, the oivner of 
the honso makes it his office and place of business. As a rule the 
central room is used for dining and worskppmg the house gods. 
Houses of this class havo gonorally a cattle-shed either in front or 
beWnd them. Houses of the third class, with thatched roofs and 
wattled walls, are found chiefly in villages and m the hilly parts of the 
district 'inhabited by the poorer landholders and field 
and by the depressed or impure castes. The inside of a wattled hut 
is tronerally divided into two or three spaces by bamboo matting or 
Kranches. Except when the number of the cattle is small and 
pjrt of the house can bo given to them, the poorer V 

cattle live in sheds or pons separate from the dwollmg. The ™™^bh 
class of flat earth-roofed houses called dhabis, are chiefly 
the east of the district. Owing to the weight of the earth roof they 

“irS rf "’wduStan, fa wen M wi^ 

Sf rJlf e beW eel ««»• 

ot worsuip, uuu nj-iq Ho trenerally uses the silver ware 

SnTpeoi “occasions, s?oh as marriage and other great days. For 
on special and brass vessels and plates enough to meet 

s? r 

nis aaiiy nersons. The ordinary wooden furniture m 

?rich Hindu house includes cots, boxes, and stools. Of late chairs 
a non ximu. , - begun to be introduced. The elders 

tables , P gijiong and quilted cloths to chairs and tables 
prefer ^ glassware. The furniture of a middle class family 

and metal pots to gl^Bwar ^ 

is the same “ f "few spare dishes but not enough to lend 
the fomi y wiving a caste feast. The houses of the poorer 

1 ° Tid field workers have few metal vessels, sometimes 

Wrfling wa?erpot and a ladle. They cook in clay 
none ® for all honaejurposes. The chief articles 

pots and use e^h«^^MeIo 

i.o^°SSpX «flo w„aia.Bda»mfetob,»ore £1 (Es.10). 
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The daily food in a rich Hindu family includes wheat^mUlo^ 
uulse vegetables, clarified batter, pepper, salt, and oil, and, i 
to whomAssh-aattog i. lawM, Ml, maltoa, 

The special dishes prepared in neb femihes are ^heat cakM ot 
««ris, cahes staffed mth gram pulse and sugar called 
balls oaUed iaUs or hindis, wheat balls or cliwrm^, 

sweet rice or /.es/iri hUt, and ci^dled milk or shnkhmd. 

The bvery-day food of a middle class femily includes millet or xice, 
butter, pepper. Salt, and oil. Their special dishes are 
same as those of the rich but inferior in quality. Tkose to 
they are lawful occasionally use fish and flesh. The daily £o<» of tuo 
lower classes includes millet, Indian millet, rala Eanicnm italicun^ 
vegetables, pepper, and salt, and they occasionally use rice, fish, and 
flesh. claafl {dimilies lo.v in. n stock of tho cniot 
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Eich and middle class families lay in a stock 
ih grain. T1 

Dried fish comes from Goa, Yengurla, 


grains at the harvest time of each grain. Those who d^k^uor also 


generally beep some in stbre. Dned hsh comes trom uoa, v enguna, 
and Harnai by Ohiplun. The supply of salt is from Bombay or 
Ghiplun. Except in rich and middle class families who employ 
cooks tbe cooking is generally done by the women of the family. 
Even in well-to-do femiHes the women of the house not only super- 
intend the cooking but themselves prepare dishes which require 
special skill or little labour. 

The style of dress of almost all SdMra Hindus is mneh^the same. 

The differences are chiefly in material due to difference in wealth. 

A rich. man’s indoor dress includes a waistolotb and a shoulder- 
cloth, when he goes out he adds a waistcoat,- a coat, a turban or 
headscarf, and shoes. If the home waistcloth is short, he puts 
on a larger ^aud costlier one with or without a silk border. His 
wife’s indoor and outdoor dress is a coloured robe and bodice, and 
she is careful to rub her brow with redpowder, Tbe festive dress 
both of men and women is tbe same as their every-day dress only of 
finer or richer material. Women in full dress, sometimes in addition 
to the robe and bodicedraw a sbawlover tbe head. Widows, as a rule, 
do not wear the bodice, or a robe of any colour but red or wHte. The 
wearing of black is forbidden to widows. A boy in a rich family 
before he is girt with the thread dresses in a coat, a cap, and a pair 
of trousers. The wearing of caps is a fashion which has lately come 
from Bombay, His show dress is a rich -pair of trousers, a silk or 
broadcloth coat, and a fine lace-bordered cap. After be is girt with 
the sacred thread, a boy, like bis father, dresses in a coat, waistcoat, 
turban, and waistolotb. Up to three years old the dress of a rich 
man’s daughter is the same as her brother’s dress. After three she 
generally wears a hodice and petticoat and sometimes a robe. She 
wears the petticoat till her marriage and then dresses like her mother. 
Middle class men and women wear clothes of the same form as those 
worn by the rich but of cheaper quality. Among labourers and 
poor landholders the men wear a Imncloth or a pair of short coarse 
cotton breeches, a waistcoat of the same material, a woollen blanket, 
andalongnarrow headscarf. They sometimes put on trousers andlong 
coats. On special occasions they wear a waistcloth, a white or colour- 
ed waistcoat, and a turban, and a.lecond shorter waistcloth wound 
round tbo hips. The women dresd in'-the robe and bodice. MarStha' 
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and Kunbi women differ from Brdhman and Vani women in not 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They are 
also, except on high days, mnch less careful to mb their brows with 
rcdpowder. At homo the children of the poor, both boys and girls, 
wear no clothes till they nro six or seven. After that a boy wears 
a loincloth and a girl a piece of cloth wrapt round the waist. 
After their marriage girls dress like their mothers and boys after 
eleven or twelve like their fathers. 

^Tho internal constitntion of nil villages whether Oovemment or 
alienated is the same. Each village has a headman called pdtil, 
and in almost every case the office is hereditary and is held by a 
Mnrdtha or a Knnbi. In some hilly parts of the district Mhdr pdtils 
are found, while in other parts the headmen are occasionally Gavlis, 
Dhangars, Kdsdrs, or Musalmiins. Under tho Mai'dtha government 
the headman was responsible for the village revenues, and, on pain 
of being turned out of office, was frequently required to make 
good any deficiency in the collections from his own pocket or as he 
best could. Ho was also tho head of the police. This system has 
so far been preserved that the revenue is still paid to Government 
through the headman, but ho is no longer called on to make good 
deiicioncies caused by the default of other villagers. It was the 
boast of Captain Grant Duff in the changes introduced in 1822 into 
the management of the state that he kept in its vigour tho police 
influence of tho pdtil, and Government have since continned tho 
pdttl both as i-ovenuo and as police head. In many villages the 
boreditary right belongs to the heads of several branches of the same 
family, who may serve either in turns or at the same time. If 
the heads of mure than one branch serve at the same time tho 
police and revenue duties are usually performed by different persons. 
Under tho old system, when the amount of each landholder’s revenue 
payment was settled by the village commnnity, the infiuenco of 
the pdtil was more powerful than it is at' present, and natives 
acquainted with the district agree in stating that the constant inter- 
ference of superior autliority has' further diminished the headman’s 
power. At the same time heroditaiy claims to serve are more 
rigidly respected under the British than under the Maratha govern- 
ment which often chose as officiator, the most powerful member of the 
pdtil’s family whether he.was the lineal head or not. The lands and 
allowances wore hardly loss secure than at present. ' Tillage head- 
men were formerly paid by assignments of land with or without a 
small additional allowance. In Government villages they now pay 
the full assessment on their land, and are paid on a fixed scale 
proportioned to the revenue they collect. In their police capacity 
pdUls have power to look in the village office or ehdvdi persons 
committing petty assault or abuse within village limits, and in 
some cases they are empowered to punish tho committing of petty' 
nnisanoes. It is also tiiepdtil’s duty to hold inquests and aid in the* 
P™'''^Jition and detection of crime. In civil disputes his power is* 
chiefly confined to infinence, but h'ore and there civil functions have' 
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been revived by bis appointment as village mimsi/under tbo Deccan 
Agricnlturists' Act. When rich be lends money on mncb tJio same 
terms as other creditors. His hospitality and the amount of lead 
he takes on social occasions vary greatly with his means and 
oharaocer. In many villages, omng to his ignorance of letters, tho 
headman is almost wholly in the hands of the accountant, 

Like the headman the ‘village accountant or Iculkarni is in almost 
every case an hereditary officer, the right of service mnning in families 
and the officiator being paid, in tho same way as among pdtih. 

It is the accountant’s duty to do all the writing work of tho vil- 
lage, and, as the headman can rarely read or write, the accountant is 
as often as not tho more powerful of the two. It is he or some 
member of his family who usually does most of tho petition -writing 
for the village, and in consequence most fculkornis have a richly 
deserved bad name for stirring strife. It often happens that a 
Itulkarni has more than one village under his charge, and still 
oftener that a family has the hereditary right to servo in a group 
of villages and to depute different -memhera to serve in rotation. 
The changula or assistant headman acts as the pdtiPs and acconntant’s 
office-keeper. He has charge of the village office and of the writing 
materials and usually carries the records when they are taken out 
of the v^aga. The other village servants are the village ostrologcr 
or Joahi and the family priest or Bhat, the priest of the village god 
or GuraVjthe potter or Kumbhdr, the barber or Nhiivi, tho carpenter 
or SuMr, the blacksmith or Lohdr, the tailor or Bhimpi, the shoo- 
maker or Ohdmhhdr, the washerman or Parit, the tanner or Dhor, 

^ or Bakhvalddry the guide and messenger or Mbui\ 

ana tho swTOper or Mdng. Brdhmans are most often both astro- 
logera and famdy priests and frequently belong to tbe hilliarni’s 
mmily. Though they hold land both in. return for acting as astro- 
logCTB and as family priests they often do little as astrologers as those 
duties are generally oondneted by a few specialists. Still most village 
Brahmans can fix a luo^ day for a marriage though they may 
not he able to cast a nativity. The family priest conducts marriages 
funerals and other famdy rites. He holds land from Govern- 
ment at a reduced assessment and receives money and grain allow- 
ances from the villagers. The patron god or guardian of the village 
^ hereditary priest, who is usually not\ 

® temples in tho Wlages 

the Mardtha goveiTimenb tho watchmen used to be obliged to mil™ 

to recov^r, afd even now 
Wv manage to extort compensation from them 

They are ^idpartly in cashpai-tly by rent-free lands and 

not always .trLtwortby tbeyl^ietimee ™ 

B SSS &enera]Iy^p^-^ea tbe^revenue oolleb- 
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tions to the Bab-divisiooal treasury with or without tho escort of the 
heodman. _ He is also the general porter and boundary shower. 
He has a right to the carcasses of dead cattle, though Mdngs often 
dispute the right to the skins. The Mhdr holds Government land 
at a quit-rent, Mangs generally act as scavengers and watchmen. 
They are often strolling acrobats and are generally professional 
thieves. Of special servants may be mentioned the Sonar or gold- 
smith who also acts as assayer. He is seldom found except in large 
villages when he sometimes holds the office of acconntant. There 
are also the Gosd.vi or ascetic and the non-Brdhmnn ministrant or 
pujari as mentioned above. The naihavdi or the hereditary village 
surveyor is met with and his services are occasionally called for. 
He was formerly an important servant when the assessment was 
fixed by yearly appraisement. 

In nearly all villages will be found Mardtlids dr Hunbis and Mhdrsr, 
and in a majority Mdngs also ; Rdmoshis are rarer. The other castes 
are found in proportion to the size of the village. Such a thing as 
an exclusively Brdhman villago, is believed not to occur in the 
district. ‘ The village grazing land is shared in common, and all 
hut the impure castes may nse the village well. 

The scanty records of the period before the beginning of British 
rule famish hardly any information regarding the movements of 
the people. It is probable that large numbers emigrated during the 
&mine of 1792, which was occasioned by the scanty fall of rain and 
the political troubles of the time. The famine of 1808-04 is ex- 
pressly stated to have been chiefly due to shoals of immigrants from 
the Horthem Deccan where the failure of the late rains of 1803 
was more complete than in Sdtdra. No fewer than 25,000 strangers 
are said to have flocked into the town of Wdi. In the famine of 
1 824 people are said to have emigrated both toward s Ahmadnagar and 
Kolfidpur. In the recent severe famine of 1876-77 large numbers, 
both of the-Kunbi and of the lower castes, went to Bombay and to 
the Berars. This movement was only tho development, under a 
passing emergency, of a enstom which for years has existed in tho 
east of the district among the labouring classes, who rarely find 
local work either in the hot weather or in the early rains. Since 
the great development of trade and demand for labour in Bombay 
this movement in many oases has become yearly.^ The hill men of 
tho west, whose means of existence are often at least as precarious 
as in the east, to a smaller extent avail themselves of the Bombay 
labour market. They are afraid of staying long from home and 
generally prefer work close to their homes. In such cases, where tho 
emigrant owns land, some one always remains behind to look after 
it, otherwise, as often as not, entire families move. Except earth 
and atone workers of the Vnddr tribe, religious beggars ancLstrol 
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ling jugglers, mnsicians, and aorotats, there are few wandering 
tribes or travelling carriers in Sdidra^ 

BraTunans * include sixteen divisions with a strength of 48,362 
or 4'7 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are • 

Sdtdra Erdhmnna, 1881. 
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xyesiiciBbiis are recurnea as nauiueriug u 2 !,uujl ana as lonna lu 
almost every village. The name probably means local or original 
rather tlian Brdhmans of the Deccan plain as opposed to Brdhmans 
of the hilly Konkan. Of their origin or of their arrival in the 
country they have no tradition. They are divided into.Eigvedis 
and Tajnrvedis who eat together bat do not intermarry. Thera 
are also two other subdivisions, the Mddhyandins and the Atharvans, 
the.Mddhyaudins being the followers of a branch of the Yajurved 
imd the Atharvans of the Atharv, the fourth of the four Veda. 
Atharvans are mostly foimd in the east of the district and Mddhyan- 
dius scattered all over the district. Sdtdra Deshaaths are rather 
dark, but there is little difierence in make or appearance between 
thorn and. other local Brahmans. They are neither hardworking nor 
enterprising, rather dirty in their habits, idle, and untidy, but good- 
tempered, hospitable, and generous. Almost all are hereditary 
priests or village accountants ; most of the rest are in the service of 
G-oveimment as clerks and schoolmasters. ' Several Brahmans of 
hereditary priest or village accountant families trade in grain or 
cloth or keep moneychanger's shops and more make their living 
as cultivators. Like other Brdhmans they have the custom, when a 
girl comes of age or is pregnant, of leading her through the streets 
in procession accompanied by vromen relations and friends and 
music. In the month of BTiadrapad or Angnst-September, for luck 
married women tie yellow threads round their necks. At the end of 
oyory family rejoicing, a birth, a thread-girding, or a marriage, they 
biro men to perform the gondhal dance. Their customi differ 
of tfio Gbitpdvan Br&hmans given in the Poona 
statistical Account. They send their boys to school and are well off 
enjoying qm^rent lands or ^ndms and yearly grants or varshdsans 
either from Government or from the chiefs. 

DeVTukha's, from the Batndgiri village of Devmkh, are retnrn- 
and as found over the whole district except in 
Jdvli, Mdn, Tasgaon. and Valva. Like Konkanaths or Chitp^^ns 


Hinan casfo '^ctaik T<s compiled from materials sn-nnlieSUv 
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they have come from, the !£on1raii. They are somewhat darker than 
Konkanaaths, hardworking, and orderly. They speak Mar&thi, and, 
except a few moneylenders and Government servants, are landhold- 
ers. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Drdi'vid Brd.'lmiEllS are returned as numbering 133 and as 
found in Sittdra, Kardd, Patan, and Tasgaon. They are said to have 
come from the Tamil districts of Madras during the Peshwa's 
supremacy (1714-1818). They are divided intoAyangars and Kurkals, 
and the names of their two chief family stocks are Yishvamitra 
and Bhdradvaj. Persons bearing the same family name eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Gopdl, Edmohandra, Yyankatesh, and A.pa, and among women 
Miudkehi, Parvati, and Lakshmi. They are rather dark-skinned and 
shave the face including the moustache. Their women tattoo their 
brows to the comers of their eyes. They speak Tamil at home and 
Mardthi abroad. They live in houses of the better sort one or two 
storeys high with walls of brick or stone and tiled roofs. They keep 
servants and own cattle. They are vegetarians and dress like 
Mardtha Brdhmans. Their women plait their hair into braids, use 
false hair, and deck their heads with flowers. They wear the full 
Mardtha robe and bodice, but give the bodice up as soon as they 
become mothers. Their ornaments are the same as those worn by 
Mardtha Brdhmans. They are orderly, hardworking, hospitable, 
and frugal They have a considerable knowledge of the Veds and 
other Brdhmans consider them of pure descent. Their name is con- ' 
nected with the temple of Teoleshvar near Sdtdra, which is richly 
endowed with donations by the Edjds of Sdtdra and is entirely 
managed by Drdvid Brdhmans. Besides living as begging Brdhmans 
or bhikslatles they have taken to trade and husbandry. They are a 
religious people and are Shaivs by faith. They worship the ordinary 
Brdhmanic gods and goddesses. They go on pilgrimage to Benares 
and Eameshvar, and their priests are Meir own Brdhmans. They 
believe in witchcraft and spirit possession and consult oracles. 
Their sacraments or sansltArs are nearly the same- as those of 
Deshasth Brdhmans. They send their boys to school and are in easy 
circumstances. ^ 

Golaks, also called Govardhans, are returned as numbering 
874 and as found over the whole district except in Pdtan, Mdn, and 
Valva. They are divided into Band and Kund Golaks, the Bands 
being said to be the issue of a Brahman and a Brdhman widow and 
the Kunds the offspring of Brahman parents in adultezy. They 
hold a low place among Brdhmans, other Brdhmans neither eating 
nor marrying with them. They look and speak like Deshasths 
and do not differ from Deshasths in house, food, or dress. They 
are hardworking, frugal, quiet, and orderly. They are husbandmen 
moneychangers and lenders, astrologers and priests to Mardthds 
and other middle and low class Hindus. They worship the ordinary 
Brdhmanic gods and goddesses and keep the usual Hindu faste 
and feasts. Qflieir priests belong to their own caste, and they settle 
social disputes at meetings of their castcmon. They send their 
boys to school and aro a steady class. 
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(riy'ar«<w. 


Gujara't Brdhmans are returned as numbering 135 and as found 
ovSe whole district except in Jdvli, Mdn and ghatav J W 
are strict vegetarians and do not eat food cooked bj Mai dtto 
BrdhmanSj who in turn refuse to eat though they watei f o 
Guiarat Brahmans. The men dress like Mardtha Brdhmans-m tho 
■waistcloth, coat, turban, shouldercloth, and shoes. The wounen 
wear the petticoat, the open-backed bodice, and tho robe tailing 
from the hips without passing the skirt back between the teet. 

They are thrifty, hardworking, and hospitable, and cither beg and 
officiate as priests at the houses of Gujardt Yanis or servo as -writers. 

Tlioy a>T 0 not sottlod in the district hut return to Gujuvnt wiion tlioy 
have put together some money. On the whole they are a steady 
class and free from debt. 

TTgTian jR are returned as nnmbering 164< and as fonnd over the Kanavjn. 
whole district except in Pdtan. They are strongly made people 
and speak Hindustdni. They are vegetarians and great eaters. 

The men usually wear a waistcloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, a head- 
scarf, and shoes, and the women a petticoat, robe, and backless 
bodice. They plait their hair'in braids which they draiv back and 
tie together ah the hack of the neck. They are clean, hardworking, 
and honest, being trusted soldiers and messengers. They act as 
priests to the local Pardeshi or Upper Indian castes. They are a 
religions people always bathing before thoy dine. They believe in 
witchcraft, sorcery, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unluclcy 
days, and consult oracles. They have a caste council and sottlo 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They send their boys 
to school and are a steady people. 

Ka'nv Brdhmans are returned as numbering forty-two and ns Kdnvs. 
found in S&tara, V&Vva, Kardd, Wai, Khdndpur, and ]£orcgaon. 

They are dark and dirty. Thoy are vegetai’ians and live and 
dress like Deshasths. They are beggars, cooks, water-carriers, 
and a few are in the servico of Government. They are Taiurvedis, 

■ worship all Briihmanio gods and goddesses, keep the nsual fasts and 
festivals, and go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, Benares, 
and Praydg or Allahabad. They believe in spirits and mtches and 
have the same manners and customs as Deshasths. Thoy do not 
allow widow man-iage. They are bound together as a body and 
settle social disputes at caste meetangs. Thoy send their hoys to 
school, and are a poor people. 

Karlia'da's are returned as nnmbering 2837 and as found over KarMdds. 
tho whole district. They apparently take their name from tho town 
of Kar&d at the holy meeting of tho Krishna and Koyna, and 
probably represent one of the early Brdhman settlers who took 
^ j -According to the Sahyddri 

Khand thoKarhadds are descended from asses’ or camels’ bones 
which a magician formed into a man and endowed -with life. This 
sto^ is apparently an ill-natured play on tho words Isar an ass and 
/met a bone. They are fair, intelligent, . and short-tempered. Thav 
are priests, pleaders, landholders, moneychangers, and Government 
serv^ts. Qheir manners: and .customs differ little from tho?e of 
tho Deshasths with, whom -and, the Konlomasths they eat and 
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Ohapto III. occasionally, but nofc generally, many. Their household goddess is 
People. Durgddevi to 'whom apparently they formorlyofEeredhuman sacrifices. 

BrXhmass. victim was generally a stranger, but the most pleasing victim 

was said to he a son-in-law. The death was caused by cutting tho 
victim’s throat or by poisoning him.^ They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. 

l^dsts, E8>'sts are returned as numbering eighteen and as found 

in Sdtdra and PAtan. They have no subdivisions, speak Mamfthi, 
and look like Deshasth Brathmans. They neither cat flesh nor 
drink liquor. They dress like Deshasths, and are hardworking, 
quiet, and orderly. They are husbandmen, traders, and Govern- 
ment servants. They call themselves Brdhmaus, but are not 
allowed to join with Brdhmans in any ceremony. They are con- 
sidered half-hhinithds and half-Brofhmans, and strict Deshasth 
and Konkanasbh Brdhmans hold their touch unclean. They are a 
religious people, worship the usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, 
and believe in spirits and witchcraft. Their priests belong to their 
own class, and they make pilgrimages to Benares, Fandharpur, and 
Tulidpur. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Konkaaotllts. Ko nha.na. sths or CmxrAvAKS are returnod as numbering 8359 and 

as found allover the district. As their name shows they have come to 
Sdtdra from the Konkan where their original seat seems to have been 
Ghiplnn or Chitdpolan, a form which seems tho probable origin of 
their othername Chitpdvan. According to the Sahyddri Khand tho 
Chitpdvans are sprung from the shipwrecked bodies of foreigners 
which Farashura^m, the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, raised to life. 
Probably most Eonkanasths settled in tho district daring tho sway 
of the Xonkanasth Feshwds (1714-1818). They are divided into 
Rigvedi8,Ashvaldyans,andApastambhs or Hiranyakeshis who dine 
together and intermarry. They are feir with fine features, often gray 
eyes, andgenerallydelicate frames. They speak Marrfthi and generally 
live in substantial houses ■with mud or tiled roofs. Tho men wear 
a waistcloth, turban, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, and shoes, 
and the women the full JUardtha robe and bodice. Children of 
both sexes go naked till they are five or sis years old, and after 
that a boy wears a loincloth, and a girl a gown. They are vege- 
tarians and their staple food is rice, millet, pnlso, vegetables, and 
batter. They are intelligent, enterprising, hardworking, even- 
tomperod, and hospitable, but exceedingly cunning and thrifty, 
always living within their income. They live by priestcraft, tho 
law, and Government service. Some are moneylenders, shopkeep- 
ers, and cultivators. They worship Jotiba, Kbandoba, Mhasoba, 
and Satvfii, but their chief deities are Shiv, Vishnu, Ganpnti, 
Vithoba, and Devi. According to tho deities they hold in chief 
estimation they arc classed as Sbnivs, Vaishnnvs, Gitnpatyas, and 
Sbdkts. Konkanasths have gonorally goddesses or Dovis as their 
household deities and in their honour hold a yearly gondhal dance. 
They keep all Hindu fasts and festivals, and in almost every family 
is a priest called ttjjadhya or purohit "nho ofBcintos at their bouses. 
Tho Chitpdrnns nro noticcoblo among Westorn India Brdhmans for 

» Sir .Tohn Malcolm, 17!>9 (Tranaaclioas Literarj" .Societjv BomW (New JMition), 
ni- 03‘V5. Comreuf under the name Canrarrcca tuc account by Sir James Macbin- 
tosb (1811) Idle, n. S3. 
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fho extent to wliioh tlie yovrager men liavo given up tteir old Chapto III. 

and passed under the influence of certain European ideas. They People, 
send their hoys to school and arc in easy circumstances.^ BkAumans. 

TVra/rwfl,'r Br&hmans ate returned ns numhering sisty-fivo and jl/i(ri«ins, 
as found in Jdvli, SdidrUj and Tilsgaon. Thoy speak MdrsvAri, 

The men wear the top-knot, moustache, whiskers, and beard. 

They generally live in hired houses and are strict vegetarians, and 
among vegetables refuse onions, garlic, radishes, carrots, and other 
root plants. They do not eat or drink from Guiardt .or Mardtha 
Brdhmans. The men dress in a small tightly rolled Mfirwdri 
turban, along fine tight coat, a ■waistcloth, and shoes j and the women 
in a petticoat, an open-hacked bodice, and a short upper robe which 
they use as a veil. Thoy are extremely grasping and thrifty, but 
are quiet, orderly, and hospitable. They officiate ns priests to their 
countrymen, and beg. They are not settled in the district and return 
to Mdrwdr when they have made some money. They hold casto 
councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Falsha's, said by their rivals the Konkanasths to bo Paldshin or PahMt. 
Flesh-eaters but apparently from Palsavli village in Kalydn,® are 
returned as numbering fifty-three and as found in Khdndpnr, 

Koregaon, and Pdtan. They have no subdivisions and are generally 
fair and middle-sized. Their home speech is Mardthi. Thoy are 
hardworking, frugal, hospitable, and orderly, and earn their living 
as priests, astrologers, physicians, and beggars. They are vegetarians 
and live in middle class houses. The men dress like Deshusths 
in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, turban, and shoes. Tho women 
wear the full Maratha robe and bodice, and deck tbeir beads with 
flowers. They worship the usual Brdhmauic gods and goddesses, 
keep the regular fasts and feasts, and belong to the Vdiasaneya 
Mddhyandin branch of the Taiurved. Their family priests belong to 
tbeir own caste and they go on pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur, 

Praydg, and Oudh. They hold caste councils and settle social 
disputes at meetings of castemen. They send their hoys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Sa,V8,'sll£l's are returned as numbering 187 and as found in SavdsMs. 
Sdtdra, Ydlva, Tdsgaon, Koregaon, and Karfid. The story of their 
origin IS that a Brdhman, who married a Chdmhhdr girl and was 
put out of caste, built a house with one hundred and twenty-five 
rooms and asked 125 Brdhmans to dine at his house, holding out to 
each the promise of a handsome gift and secrecy. The guests one 
by one came and were feasted each in a separate room. When 
they had done their meal all met, and when the rest of the casto 
heard of what had happened they were turned out. ’ Their women 
are generally handsome, and the men intelligent and hardworking. 

They are moneylenders and changers. Their customs are like those 
of other Brdhmans, and their religious head is Madhavdchdrya. 

They send their hoys to school and are well off. 


1 A detailed account o! Chitpiron BrilunanB is given in the Poona Statistical 
Account. ■ ^ , . . 

» Details are ^von in tte Th&na Statwtksl Account where reasons arc shewn for 
believing them to be of Gnjorilt'oripn. - 
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Chapter III. 
People* 

BnAHMANS. 

Shenvis. 




Tirguls, 


WniTcns. 


Shenvis are returned ns numbering 875 and as found over tbo 
■whole district except in Wdi. They are considered to 'be one of 
' the fi'V'e Gaud or northern sects of Brdhmans and to have come from 
NoTthern India. They came to the district from the Konkan 
du^g the time of the first three Mardtha kings (1664 - 1700) under 
whom and the Peshwds they held many important posts. They are 
fair^ of middle height, orderly, intelligent, and hardworking. They 
are husbandmen and Government servants. Their family gods are 
Mangesh, iNarsinh, and Shdnta Durga. Hie religious ceremonies 
or huldliarm in honour of Mangesh and Narsinh are held on the 
Mondays of Shrdvan or July- August, and those in honour of Shdnta 
Durga on the fifth of the same month. On each, of these occasions 
a man and his wife are feasted and presented with money gifts or 
dakshinds. Their other ceremonies are like those of Deshastli 
Brdhmans. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of the 
castemen, and intricate questions are referred to Atmamtnd Sarasvati 
Svdmi their high priest whose head-quarters are at Kavla in Goa, 
They send their boys to school and are generally well off. 

TfdAUgB are returned as numbering sixty-eight and as found 
over the 'whole district except in llhindpur, Man, Pdtan, and 
Tdsgaon. They only occasionally visit the district, living either by 
begging or by the sale of sacred threads. They are very dark and 
have a name for cleverness and deep knowledge of the Veds. 
Among themselves they speak Telngu, and with others an extremely 
incorrect MarAthi. They do not own houses, and are great eaters 
especially of sour dishes. Both men and women dress like Marathu, 
Brdhmans. They are a religious people worshipping the usual 
Brdhmamcgods and goddesses. They hold caste councils and settle 
social disputes at meetings of their castemen and of Mardthu 
Brdhmans. They send their boys to school and are a poor people. 


Tirgulsare returned as nambering 319 and as found over the 
whole district except in Jdvli and Mftn. They are said to be the 
issue of a Shndra father and a Brdhman mother. They are 
considered low not only on account ©f their supposed origin, bat 
because they grow and deal in betel leaves in rearing which they 
have to kill small insects. Other Brdhmans do not eat or many 
with them. They keep all Brdhman rites and ceremonies, and like 
Brdhmans wear the sacred thread. They are either Smdrts or 
Bhdgvats, worship tho usual Brdhmanic gods and eoddesses and 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts andfestivalsf They befieve in witches 
and spints and consult oracles. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They keep their boys 
at school tdl they cau read and write. They are generally poor. 

Writers include two classes with a strength of 
details are: Sdtdra, Wriu^B. i^si. ot oao. mo 
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44 

152 

190 
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Ka'yasth. PrabLus are retnrned -as numbering 340 and as 
found over the whole district except in Fdtan. They have no 
subdivisions and look like Maratha Brdhtnans. They are generally 
fair, middle-sized, and regular featured. The men keep the topknot 
and moustache, hut not the beard or whiskers, and the women wear 
the hair tied in a knot behind the head and deck their heads with 
flowers. Both men and women dress and speak like Mar^Ltha Brd.h^^ 
mans, and, unlike them, eat flsh and flesh and di’ink liquor. They 
are neat, clean, hardworking, faithful, and loyal. They are writers 
and accountants and regard clerkship as their birthright. They 
worship the usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, and observe all 
their fasts and feasts. Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans whom 
they pay great respect. They settle social disputes at meetings of 
the castemen, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Pa'ta'ne Frabhus are returned as numbering 196 and as found 
in all subdivisions except Khandpnr, Koregaon, Mdn, and Tasgaon. 
They have lately come from their homes in Bombay and ThAna in 
search of work, and are not residents but return to their homes 
to marry their children. They are clerks and writers in 
G-overnment service and are well-to-do. Their social and religions 
customs are the same as those of the Thdna Pdtdne Prabhus, and 
they do not differ from their Thdna brethren in look, food, dress, or 
character.^ 

. Traders include seven classes with a strength of 39,638 or 3'86 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

SdtAra Traders, 1881. 


DlVISIOK. 

MtJcs. 

Females 

Total. 

GujariLt y&nls 
ja\nB , ... ' 

Koixitis ««• «<< 

Lln^rat Vlinis 

Mariitna Y&nls 
MArwfirY&nls «.« 
T&mlKiUs ... «.« 

Toiixl 

100 

T788 

88 

8711 

1016 

182 

1344 

73 

7116 

71 

8544 

1028 

93 

1330 

170 

14^58 

169 

17.856 

824S 

275 

2074 

10.784 

18.8^4 

88.033 


Gujara't Va'nis are returned as numbering 179 and as found 
over the whole district. They have castemen in the Honkan from 
whom they choose brides and bridegrooms and few go to Giijarfit to 
perform a marriage. They are generally fair, and their home speech 
is Gujarati. . They are vegetarians, abstaining from fish flesh and 
liquor. Except rich townsmen who live in two-storeyed brick-built 
houses, they generally live in one-storeyed houses. They are clean, 
even-tempered, hardworking, and less exacting and more popular 
than Mfrwaris, but they are wanting in vigour and enterprise. 
They are traders, grocers, moneylenders, grain and cloth dealers, 
and sellers of butter, oil, and other, miscellaneous articles. They 
are all Valabhi Vaishnavs that is followers of ValabhdohdTya. 
Audich and other Gujardt Br&hmans generally ofiSoiate at the 


^ Details are given in the Foow StatiBtic.il Account. ' 
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houses of all Ga]ai.*&fc T'dnis. In their absence Eonkanosth and 
Deshasth Srahmans conduct their marriage, funeral, and other 
ceremonies. They do not allow widow marriage and practise poly- 
gamy,hut not polyandry. 'Except unmarried children they burn their 
dead. All their social disputes are settled at caste meetings by the 
castemen. They send their boys to school, and are generally well- 
to-do. 

Jains,^ or followers of Jin the Victorious, also called Shrdvaks 
that is hearers, are returned as numbering 14,853. They form an 
important part of the population in Khdudpur, Tdsgaon, Valva, 
nn/l other sub-divisions. They owe their influence to their landed 
interest, their industrious habits, and their reg^d for every variety 
of animal life. In appearance and dress Jains can scarcely be 
known from Kunbi landholders, and except a few who speak Kanarese, 
both at home and abroad they speak Marathi. They are the 
hardest-working husbandmen in the district, making good use of 
every advantage of soil or situation. Except the well-to-do who 
employ labourers, the Jains, with the help of their women, 
perform every part of field work. At the same time tillage is a 
calling not recommended by their religion, tis animal life con- 
sciously or unconsciously must be destroyed. On this account 
cultivating Jains formed a distinct class with a high priest of their 
own, who lives at Nandin, a village four miles from Unkli in Tdsgaon. 
Though strict Jains disapprove of cultivators, they do not carry 
their objections to the length of refusing to dine with them. The 
Jains, being mostly tillers of the soil, do not take mudi interest in 
sending their boys to school. They are a well-to-do class. 

Komtis® are returned as numbering 159 and as found in Satara. 
Kardd, Jdvli, Khdnapur, Pdtan, and Tasgaon. They are natives of 
Telangan or the Telugu country, but they cannot tell when they 
came to Sdtdra. They have no history and no subdmsions. 
Their surnames are TTtukhdr, KeshavkhSr, PoMvdr, Ohmtalvfir, and 
Baohuvdr The names in common use among men ore Poshatti, 
Shivaya, Edmaya, Krisbnaya, andEojayo; and among women Qanga, 
Shivbdi, Bhdgubdi, and Jandbfii. Ihey are dark, middle-sized, and 
sAre, and their home-speech is Telu^. They own houses one or 
two storeys high and keep them neat and clean. Ihey are vegetarians 
and their staple food ismillet, rice, and vegetables. They are temperate 
in. eatin«r, good cooks, and fond of sour and pungent dishes. They 
drink a” liquid preparation of hemp flowers, but not liquor, and 
smoke tobacco, hemp, and opium. The men dress like Erdhmans 
in a waistcloth, coat, turban, shouldorcloth, and shoes, and the 
women in a robe and bodice. The women wear false hair and tie their 


lame is a place or distnet nara^ . « from-tho district Bl'ortcnod form 
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hair in a knot at the back of the head. They wear glass bangles and 
their ornaments are the same as those of Maratha Brdhmaus. They 
are a mild, honest, orderly, and hardworking people. Most of them 
are grocers, dealing in spices, salt, grain, batter, oil, molasses, and 
sugar. Their customs from birth to death are the same as those of 
the Sholapur Komtis.^ They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school for a short time and are a poor people. 

Linga'yat Va'llis® are returned as numbering'17,255 and asfound 
in all parts of the district, especially in Khdndpur, Tfegaon, and 
Ydlva on the borders of the Kdnareso country. They are divided 
into 'Pauchams, Shilvants, Tilvants, and Tirules. Of these the 
Panchams and Tirules eat together, though Panchams will not eat 
from Tirules. Some Shilvants eat from none of the other 
subdivisions. None of the four intermarry. They are dark and 
middle-sized. The men wear the top-knot and moustache but not 
the whiskers or beard. With soma exceptions, both at home and 
abroad, they speak Mar^,bhL Except a few who live in large towns in 
well built houses, they generally live in small one-storeyed dwellings. 
They keep horses, cows, and bufEaloes, and pay their servants 8s. 
to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) a month as wages. They are moderate eaters, and 
their staple food is rice, millet, pulse, and vegetables. They have a 
a strong dislike to flesh, fish, and liquor, and consider all food 
polluted even by the touch of a Brahman. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, turban, coat, and shoes, and the women in the full 
Mar4tha robe and bodice. Both men and women rub their brows 
with white cowdung ashes or bliasm instead of with sandal and 
redpowder, and tie a Ung round their necks. The women tie the 
hair in a knot at the back of the head, and do not use false hair or 
deck their heads with flowers. They are generally even-tempered 
and hospitable, entertaining any guest that happens to come to 
their houses, especially if he is a Ling^yat. They are a mercantile 
people and follow various branches of trade. They deal in cloth, 
grain, oil, butter, molasses, and sugar, and are moneylenders 
husbandmen and labourers. As lenders they are less pushing than 
MdrwAris. Difference of profession is admitted to make a great 
social difference, still it does not prevent them from intermarrying 
or dining together. They worship all the Brdhmanio gods and 
goddesses, and keep the usual fasts and festivals. But their chief 
god is Mahadev and they keep the fasts sacred to him with special 
care. They hold that no true believer can be impure, and therefore 
disregard the Brdhmanic rules of ceremonial impurity. A Jangam 
or Lingiy at priest officiates at their houses, and both a Brdhman and 
a Jangam attend their marriages. If a boy is born to a barren or to 
a daughtei^stricken couple or if a boy recovers from severe sickness 
it is not unusual to devote him to serve in a Jangam monastery or 
math. All Lingayats both men and women wear the ling. The 
ling is put round the babe’s neck on the fifth day after birth by a 
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Jangam TVho hands it to the mother^ by whom it is leapt till the child 
is sovou years old. Tho child then wears it with certain religious 
rites one of which is a caste feast. Their marriage customs and 
rites are the same as those of peasant Mardtbits. They bury 
their dead and in all cases a tomb is raised on the spot with an 
inscription and a linff engraved on it. Many of them observe no 
mouming on the occasion of a death, nor do the women sit by 
themselves during their monthly siclcness. The Lingdyats are careful 
to obey tho orders of their spiritual heads who live in monasteries, 
of wliich there are three within Sdtdra limits, at Aundh, at Mahasnli 
in Kardd, and at Nimsod in Khatdv. Their social disputes are 
settled by a meeting of the caste at which a Jangam presides and 
a majority of votes carries tho point. The boys learn to read and 
write Mardthi and to cast accounts. They are a prosperous people. 

Mara'tha Va'nis ore returned as numbering 8243 and as found 
over the whole district. The men are middle-sized, dark, and stont, 
and tho women are &iir. Their home longue is Marathi, and they 
are traders, shopkeepers, and husbandmen. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. The men dress like Brdhmans, in a waistoloth, 
coat, shouldercloth, headscarf or turban, and shoes or sandals. 
The women dress in the full Mardtha robe and bodice like Brdhman 
women, drawing tho skirt of the robe back between the feet. They 
worship the usual Brfihmanic gods and goddesses, keep the ordinary 
fasts and feasts, and go on pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, 
Jojuri, Pandharpnr, and Tuljdpur. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brdhmans to wom they pay great respect. They hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and are a steady 
class, making enough to maintain themselves and their families. 

Ma'rwa'r Va'niB are returned as numbering 275 and as found 
in ones and twos in every large villoge in the district. They speak 
Mdrwari at home and incorrect Mardthi abroad. They keep their 
houses clean, and paint the walls with bright fantastic colours. The 
men dress in a close fitting turban, a woistcloth, and coat, and the 
women wear the open-baoked bodice, a petticoat, and a ^short robe 
drawn up from tho petticoat band and falling like a veil over the 
head and face. Above the elbow and on the wrists they wear gold 
ornaments, bub their chief ornaments are ivory bracelets. Their 
food is wheat, pulse, butter, oil, and sugar. They take much less 
care of their persons than of their houses. Their women, except on 
great occasions, are slovenly, but the men generally bathe daily. 
The features of the men ore more strongly marked and they are 
sturdier and more active than Gujarat Vdnis. The men shave 
the head leaving three patches of bam, a top-knot and a loot over 
each ear. They have a bad name for hard and nnfair dealins' 
Besides lending money they deal in cloth, gram, pulse, oil, butter 
and various other articles. In religion they are either Vaishnava 
or Shrilvaks. The midwife who ^nerally belongs to the Mar£iba 

caste attends a lying-in wman_ for tirelye dap during which the 

mother is held impure. The midwife bathes the mother aS 
daily, and keeps oowdpg cakes burning under the mothers cot 
On thefifth day the mother worships tho goddess Ohhatti, and ^ the 
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fr:SS^SSl«? 

? ? ih JSr to ;4 Vrifcb the house people. On the same day 
an Upper Indian Brdhman priest gives the chiM a 
paid si (2 as.), and the women guests retire vnth ^ 

Lam or ghugris. They marry their gmla before they 
md hoW a betrothal ceremony at which they present the girl 
with a rupee and a silver finger ring, and fill her lap with rice, a 
coooanut, andhetel leaves. After this the marriage may take place 
at any time and is generally held within a year or two. If the 
parentsof the girl ore poor the hoy’s father has to give the girVs 
father money. They build no marriage altar, get no wnterpotsi 
from tho potter’s, plant no lucky post in the booth, and worship no 
sprays of lucky trees as marriage guardians. The two chief heads 
of expenditure iu a Mdrwdri marriage are caste dinners and 
ornaments. Except nnweaned children they bnm the dead, and 
if the deceased has died on an unlucky day they carry on the 
hier along with the deceased a dough human figure and hum it with 
the body. They believe that if a figure is not humt, some one of 
the deceased’s family will shortly die. The chief mourner does 
not shavo his moustache, neither does he carry the fire in his hands, 
but it is taken by their caste barber in a copper vessel. After the 
body is burnt the mourners bathe, return home, and purify them- 
selves by drinking cow’s urine. The family of the deceased observe 
no mourning, and feast the caste on the twelfth day after death. 
They hold caste councils and settle sooial disputes at caste meetings. 
Their boys learn to read and write either at school or from their 
fathers at home. As a class they are well-to- do. 

Ta'iubolis, or Betel-sellers, are returned as numbering 2674 
and ns found over tho whole district mostly in towns. They are 
said to have come into the district from theKamdtak ten or twelve 
generations ago. They are divided into Lingdyat, MarAtha, and 
Musalmdn Tdmbolis. The following particulars apply to the 
Lmgdyat Tdmbolis. Their surnames are Dalve and Jeble. The names 
m common use among men are Bhdu, Hari, Krishna, Mdruti, Rdma 
and Vithoba j and among women Bhdgn, Ohimna,' Gaia, Kusa 
Eakhmi, and Tlmku. Their home speech is Mardthi and they look 
hko peasant Marathds. They livem neat and clean houses L the 
poorer sortgeuoraUy one storey high with walls of brick and tiled 

roofs. Most of them keep cows and she-bugaloes, and almost 

ril of them have pomes for bnngmg home packets of betel 
loaves from villages and gardens outside of the town Tb^ 
are moderate eaters, and their staple food is millet, vesetablM 
pulse, and pungent and sour condiments. Thev do not naf ’ 
flesh, neither do they drink .liquor. Their Cdar dish is J 
cakes or puraiipoh's. The men dress in a short waistcloth or « 
a coat, waistcoat, headscarf or tafban folded after the Guiar^^^V* ’ 
fashion, shoulderoloth, and shoos, and tho women in aroho andbo^w 
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wom like tkoae of peasant Mardttds. The men wear gold earrings, 
finger rings, and^ a silver ivaistohain, and the TTOmen the black glass 
bead necklace with a gold button, glass bangles, and silver or bell- 
metal toe-rings. They also wear gold and silver earrings and neck- 
laces, and the well-to-do have rich clothes and ornaments for wear- 
ing on special occasions. As a class they are orderly and thrifty. 
They sell betel leaves, nnts, cement, tobacco, and the spices used 
in chewing packets of betel leaves, as cardamoms, cloves, nut- 
mace and nutmeg, catechu, musk, and saffron. They buy leaves at 
thirty-si:r baolis or packets, each /savZicontainingfive hundred leaves, 
for £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Bs.12-15) and sell them retail making a profit 
of 6s. to 8s. (Es. 3 -4) on every thirty-six /cauZis. Their women do 
not help them in their calling. Some are also husbandmen, and 
others bouse servants and labourers. They are a religious people 
devoted to the worship of Shiv. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep the regular fasts and festivals. They make 
pilgrimages to Jejuri and Pandharpur and believe Bhandoba to 
be an incarnation of Shiv. Their priests are Jangams, but both 
Jangams and Hrdhmans officiate at their ceremonies. They believe 
in witchcraft and spirits and consult oracles, and, although they 
think that the simple besmearing of the brow with ashes removes 
impurity, they hold a mother impure for twelve days after child- 
birth. For the first five days after childbirth the mother and child 
are daily rubbed with oil and turmeric, and, in the morning of the 
fifth day, the family Jangam ties a ling round the child's neck. In 
the evening the midwife worships the goddess Satvfii in the mother's 
room, and the mother and child bow before it. On the afternoon of 


the twelfth day kinswomen, friends, and neighbours present the 
child with caps and jackets, and putting it into a cradle give it a 
name. The expenses for the first twelve days vary from 10s. to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 5-15). Among them the boy's father has to look for 
a wife for his son and if the girl's parents are poor the boy’s 
father has to give the girl's fiither £5 to £10 (Es. 50-100). 
The ceremony of betrothal or sdJiTiarpiida is not necessary. When 
betrothal is performed, both fathers exchange presents of clothes 
and the girl's father in addition has to feast the caste. Their 
marriage god is the branch of ajdmbhul tree which they tie to the 
marriage hall along with a betelnut folded in a piece of yellow cloth. 
They rub the girl with turmeric and send what is over with music 
to the boy’s. At the girl’s, in addition to the marriage hall, they 
raise an earthen altar and place earthen pots which they bring from 
the potter’s, and, after marking them with rod green and yellow 
lines, set them round the altar. In the evening the boy is taken in 
procession to the temple of the village MAruti, followed by his 
sister carrying a plate with a lighted dough lamp, a pot contaim'nff 
cold water, covered with, a oocoanut, noe, and a small wooden box 
containing redpowder. From Mdrutd’s temple the boy goes tn tTio 
girl’s and sits in the booth. In the booth the Brdhman nriest 
makes a square of wheat grains, an^ on this, the boy and ciri siY 
fiicing each other. A piece.of cloth is held -between them and the 
Brfihman priest repeats marriage vors^es, and, at the end throws 
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rice over their heads. The cloth is palled to one side^ the other 
guests throw grains of rice over their headsj and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. The boy and girl are taken before the 
house gods, where they bow, and, after dining together from the 
the same plate, are taken outside and seated in the booth. The Brdh- 
man priest mbs their brows with redpowder, and sticks rice grains 
over the powder, and kinsfolk and friends, waving copper and silver 
coins round their heads, drop them into a dish laid in front. The 
money waved is made over to the musicians. Presents "of clothes 
are exchanged, and, after a feast to the guests, the boy returns 
home with his bride in procession accompanied by relations, friends, 
neighbours, and music. A TAmboli’s wedding costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200-400) of which 4s. to 6s. *(^8.2-3) go to the Brahman 
priest as his marriage fee. When a girl comes of age she is nnclean 
for five days, during which she is fed on sweet dishes. On the 
morning of either the fifth or the seventh day she is bathed in 
warm water and her mother presents her with a new green robe and 
bodice and ber husband with a new tnrban. The mother then fills 
the girl’s lap with five kinds of frait, and, when the rest of the 
household go to hed, she joins her hnshand. This costs £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20). They bury their dead. If the deceased is a married 
woman, she is dressed in a green robe and bodice, her bead is 
decked with flowers, her brow marked with redpowder, and either 
her daughter or her daughter-in-law waves a lighted lamp before 
ber face. The chief monraer walks in front of the bier, while a 
Jangam blows a conch shell beside him. On the way to the burial 
ground the mourners halt, place a piece of bread on the spot, 
' rest the bier, and the hearers change places and go on. At the 
burning OTound they lower the body into the grave already dug by 
Mhdis, ml it, and after paying the Mh&rs.la. to 28. Cd. (Rs.J-lJ), 
bathe and return to the mourner’s. On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the huiying ground, sprinkles cowdung on the 
grave, and lays a stone over it. Over this stone he sprinkles cow’s 
dung and urine, and, throwing turmeric and redpowder over it, 
offers it rice mixed with curds. He goes to a short distance, and, 
after a crow has touched the rice, bathes and returns home. On the 
fifth day the family Jangam mbs ashes on the chief mourner’s brow 
and he becomes pure. ' On the sixth day the caste is given a feast, 
and, on the tenth, rice halls or daspind are offered in the name of 
the deceased and thrown into a stream or water. The Jangam and 
Br&bman priests are presented with money and the funeral cere- 
monies are over. A Tamboli’s funeral costs £1 lOe. to £2 (Rs. 15- 
20). They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the caste. The authority of caste 
daily grows weaker. They send their boys to school and keep them 
at school till they know to read and write a little and cast accounts. 
As Mnsalmdns and Mardthas have of late taken to betel leaf selling, 
the Lingdyat Tdmholis have suffered from the competition and are 
not so well-to-do as they-used to'be. 

Husbandmen include two glassestxnth a stren^h of -608,108 or 
56’44 -per cent of the Hindu population.' The__detail3 are : ' ' J 
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Eunbis nro returned ns numbering 583;5G9 nnd ns found ovor 
tbo whole district. Thoy say that tho founder of thoir ensto was tho 
nngo Kdshynp, and that thoy enmo into tho district from Mdrwiir, 
Jodhpur, nnd Udopur nbout thirty gonomtions ago. They aro said 
to liavo sprung from ninety-sis clans. Among their surnames aro 
Chavdn, Gdikavtid, Jddhav, Shinde, and Sirke. The names in 
common uso among mon arc Govind, Pnrsn, Riimn, and Shidu, nnd 
among women, Bhdprthi, Gnnga, Gojra, Rakhma, and Uma. 
Sdtdra Knnbis nro dark niiddlc*sizcd and hardy, and their homo 
tongno is j\Inr(ltbi. Thoir practice of keeping cnttlo in their 
houses generally makes them dirty. Thoir honso goods inclnde 
field tools, metal nnd earthen vessels nnd pans, a grindstone, a 
hnudmill, nnd a pestle and mortar. Thoy aro moderate eaters and 
thoir staple food is millet, pulso, vogotablos, fruit, roots, spices, oil, 
nnd butler, and, besides fish, fowls, oggs, sheep, and goats, thoy cat 
tho flesh of the wild hog, deer, nnd hare. Besides water they drink 
milk, whey, nnd liqnor, and smoko and chow tobacco. Tho mon 
dross in n wnistcloth, jacket, shouldorcloth, tnrban, and shoos, nnd 
while working in tho fields in n loincloth and blanket. The 
women wear a robo and bodice, mb thoir brows with rodpowdor, 
nnd do not deck their hair with flowers. Thoy nro hardworking, 
toroporato. hospitable, and among thomsolvos honest nnd just. Most 
of thorn aro husbandmen, nnd thoy aro helped in thoir work by their 
women nnd children. They worship nil Brdhmanic gods and god- 
desses and keep tho usual fasts and feasts. Tho chief Knnbi holidays 
aro tho Ilindn Now Tear’s Day ^ in April, Ahshafnliya or the 
Undying Third in hfay, NdgpancJmi or tho Cobra's JTifth in August, 
Tola or Bullock Day in August- Soptomber, Vafara in Soptember, 
JJivdli in Ootobor-Novomber, C/tampas7taghi7iiia Docomber, SanTirdnt 
on tho 12 tli of January, tho full-moon day oiintg7t or Tebrnary- 
Jklarch called Navyaeliipunav, and STnmga or Eoli in March. Their 
fast days arc tho four Mondays and Satardays of Shrdvan or Jnlv 
Angnst, Navratra the first nine days of orSeptombor-Ootoher 

tho two ElsttdasTiia or Blovontlis of Ashiidh or July-Augnst Ea'rtn7i7rn 
and JZf sJi Panchami in Augusl-Soptomber, nnd S/Uvrdtra in fX , 
Besides on these days some fast on nil Mondays Saturdavn q. j 

and Tuesdays of the year. Their, favourite gods 
Mhaskoba, and Vdghoba and thoir chief goddesses are AW/r’ 
MukAi, Sotvdi, and TukAi whose images they 
houses. They greatly respect Brahmans and call then, 
at thoir houses. Their religious teachers are GnS • officiate 
advice or updesh they take. They believe in snirif ^^ose 
craft, and stand in great awe of ghosts and em witch- 

her first confinemont a young wife generally jFor 

Barents’ house. When she is delivcied. fAn ^ her 

^ “e midwife, ^ho 
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generally belongs to the mother’s femily, sprinkles a little cold water 
over the babe’s stomach, and cats its navel cord. She puts the cord 
in an earthen jar along with the after-birth, a little tarmeric and 
redpowder and rice, and buries it in a hole in the mother’s room. 
The mother and child are bathed in warm water and laid on the cot, 
and, that they may not suffer from an attack of cold, a dish of live 
charcoal is placed under the cot. The child is fed by sucking cotton 
soaked in castor-oil and the mother is given assafoctida, batter, 
and pepper. To strengthen them, after childbirth women are 
also given sunthavda a tonic of dry ginger, gum, clarified butter, 
dry dates, dry cocoa-kernel, and the roots of the sapliet mnsli 
Ourculigo alba. For twelve days a lamp is kept burning near 
the mother and child. The laps of the midwife and of some 
married women are filled, and they are presented with turmeric 
and redpowder and retire. A Brdhman astrologer is called who 
refers to his almanac and finds out a name for the child, and 
retires with a present of either grain or money. But the child is 
not always called by the name chosen by the Brdhman. On the 
second day, if the family is well-to-do and the child is a boy, neighbour 
women and the wives of kinsmen and friends pour pots full of cold 
water on the road in front of the house, and, on the twelfth day, are 
treated to a feast, and presented with robes and bodices. On the 
third day the mother begins to suckle the child. For four days 
she is held impure, and, except the midwife, no one touches her. On 
the fifth the mother and child are bathed, the house is cowdunged, 
and all clothes are washed. On this day the mother eats nothing 
but dry cocoa-kernel and dates. In the evening close to the mother’s 
head and feet two human pictures called Balirdna are drawn with soot 
or charcoal on the walls of the mother’s room with their heads turned 
in opposite directions. In a corner of the room is placed a grind- 
stone and on it a silver image of Satvai worth a penny or two, made 
by a local goldsmith. The midwife ties a red cotton cord or ndda 
round it and lays before the imago a lemon, a coil of thread, packets 
of redpowder and turmeric, pomegranate flowers, frankincense, 
camphor, five dates, five betelnuts, five halves of dry cocoa-kernel, 
a copper coin, betel leaves, parsley seeds, orris root or vekhand, a 
marking-nut, aud a piece of black cord. By the side of the image 
of Satvdi is laid the knife with which the navel cord was cut. In 
the same way the bathing spot and the figures of Balirana are 
worshipped. Some lay a sword by the side of Satvai and some 
lay a pen, paper, and inkstand. Rice, varan or split pulse, vegetables, 
unstuffed cakes or pelts, fried wbeat cakes called kdnolds, and, attho 
house of some, goat’s fiesh arc laid before SatvUi. Friends and 
relations are asked to a feast, and stay up the wbole nigbt, seated on 
small square blankets or chavdles, singing Idvnis or ballads. A lamp 
of wheat flour, fed with oil or clarified butter, is kept burning 
near tbe image of Satvai. The child is not allowed to look' at the 
lamp, as if it does not see the lamp straight it is sure to get a 
.squint. On the sixth the offerings made to Satvai are not removed, 
and the mother and child are not bathed. The mother is fed with 
the food cooked on the fifth .day, as.it is believed that after the 
B 1282—9 ; 
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Satv^ii ceromony tho mother’s oatmg^ stale food does not give the 
child stomach-ache. On the seventh day the midwife gathers the 
offerings and the image of SatvSi in a cloth, and lays them near the 
bathing corner or tnoH. She bathes the child and mbs it with 
oil, and bathes the mother but without mbbing her with oil. After 
the bath the mother is given a little turmeric powder mixed with 
oil and water and one or two half cocoa-kernels. She warms herself 
with a chafing dish and is laid on the cot. On the eighth day the 
mother is given complete rest. On the ninth day the ground of the 
lying-in room is coated with cowdnng, and the mother and child are 
rubbed with a mixture of turmeric and oil, andjbathed. The mother 
is fed with ordinaiy food cooked in the house. On the tenth the 
mother loses all impurity. She is bathed from head to foot and her 
room is cleaned with cowdnng. The child is bathed and laid in a 
hasket. On the eleventh the child is bathed and for some time is laid 
in a basket. Rising early on the twelfth, the midwife cleans the room 
moving the cot outside, bathes the child, and lays it in a basket. She 
rubs the mother with fmgrant ointments and bathes her and bringing 
back the cot tells her to lie on it. Turmeric powder, redpowder, and 
red sugar are laid before the bathing spot or Tnori and it is washed. 
The motherliakes her child and walks out of the house on a square 
blanket or eUavdle or on a sheet. She then goes outside of the 
village to a hdbJitil or other tree under which are five stones the 
abode of the goddess Satvfii. These she washes, lays flowers, powder 
packets, and thread coils or ndda pudis before them, burns incense 
and marks her brow with ashes taken from the incense-burner. She 


bows to the goddess, saying '^The child is not mine but-yours, kindly 
keep it healthy.’ XTnwidowed women on savashins are asked to'a feast 
of rice, split pulse, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or poUs. If the 
family lives in a to^vn this feast is held in front of the house. On 
the thirteenth a wooden cradle is hung with a string six or seven feet 
long fastened either to the right or left side. About four or five in 
the evening five or six unwidowed women are given betel-leaves and 
whole-boiled gram or wheat. 'A stone pin used in pounding relishes 
or chatnis is washed, dressed in a child's cap and hood, and a gold or 
silver wire or sari is put round one of -its ends. Under the cradle a 
white sheet is laid and folded four times, and round the four sides a 
square or chatih of wheat or rice is traced and a second sheet is spread 

over it. When aU is ready the stone pin, which is called Gopya is laid 

in the cradle, and the mother is seated under the cradle on the white 
sheet. After a short time Gopya is taken out of the cradle and the 
child is dressed in a cap and a^hood or kuncMj and, to keen off the 
evil eye, its eyelids, left cheek, right hand, and left foot are touched 
with collyrium or lamp-black, and, while some of the women -cinn- 
Rdm’s cradle song, the child is laid in the cradle. Boiled pram n? 

• wheat collod glmgris ore scattered along the side of the cradle 
cradle is rocked by the unwidowed women, and the child is e'enorJ^^ 
given any name chosen by the Brfihninn astrologer or hv ? 

women guests it the astrologer’s name does not suit them 
Tf a mother has lost several infants, ,sho names the next nliiu ^uoy. 
'or Dhonda, that is stone appnrently?TOth the object of che t^ 
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eyil spirits into the idea that ‘the child is not valued and is not 
worth carrying off. If the baby cries much it is named after its 
father’s father or mother, as it is supposed that their spirit has 
come into the child. After the child has been named the women 
kiss it and pray God to keep it in health. After naming the 
child they hand the guests the gTtugris or whole-boiled gram 
and wheat, saying ' Take this gram and take our bdl or babe to 
play.^ Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and 
girls before they come of age. As a rule the proposals of 
marriage come from the boy’s parents. Before accepting the offer 
the boy’s father makes a full inquiry rogarding the surname, family, 
and relations of the girl’s father. When ho is satisfied on these 
points the boy’s father goes with friends and kinsfolk to the girl’s, 
marks her brow with redpowder, touches her brow with a rupee, 
and lays the rupee in her hands. The girl is given a small robe, a 
bodice, and some ornaments, and her grandmother and her maternal 
uncle’s wife are presented with two robes worth 5s. or G6.(Rs. 
and called ujichir or grandmother’s robe and mdvlunchir or aunt’s 
robe. The girl’s father asks the boy’s father and his kinsfolk, and 
his own friends and kinspeople, to a feast of cakes or poUs either 
staffed or unstuffed. When the feast is over a Brdhman is called to 
fix the marriage day and is paid by both fathers. If the girl’s father 
is poor ho ta&s £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 160) as her price ; if he is 
rich he gives her £5 to £10 (Es. 50-100) as her dowry. Before 
the marriage, in fi-ont of both tho boy’s and the girl’s houses, a 
marriage porch is built and in the girl’s marriage porch an earthen 
altar or hahulo is set. Supplies of clothes, grain, oil, and. other 
articles are also laid in. About a fortnight before tho marriage tho 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric powder. Three 
or four unwidowed women grind this turmeric in a handmill to 
whose handle in a yellow cloth are tied a betelnut and three or four 
sprouted turmeric roots. Li country parts except tho headman 
and other manltaris or honourables, most of tho men of the villogo 
take part in tho turmeric grinding, sitting four or five at a handmill. 
They sing tho women’s corn-grinding songs. On tho day when 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric, women bring to tho 
houses gram in a platter and in return are given small balls of 
boiled wheat fionr. During tho two or three days after the boy has 
been rubbed with turmeric friends and kinspooplo ask him to dine, 
and when ho goes young girls sometimes go with him. If one of 
tho friends is wealthy, he calls tho boy and all tho members of tho 
boy’s family to his house with musicians playing before .them, feasts 
them on cakes or poifs, and haugs flower garlands or mwiddvals 
round tho boy’s head. If the houses of tho brido and bridegroom 
are in the same town or village tho installing of their badge or 
marriage guardian called devaJe is hold on the marriago day. If 
the boy and girl live in different places tho worship is held two 
or three days before tho marriage day. _ In installing tho 
marriage guardian the first stop is to worship tho house gods. 
After the house gods are worshipped a near kinsman of tho boy’s 
father and his wife have tho skirts of their garments tied together. 
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and, under a ■waistclotli hold over tlioir heads by four persons, 
go, preceded by musicians, to the village Mslruti. The husband 
carries on his shoulder an nxoor some other iron field tool and a rope 
twelve to fifteen feet long, and his wife walks close behind him 
carrying a platter with the family crest and an offering of food. 
]l3chi>id tho pair walk four or five unwidowod women each currying 
a brass water cup full of water. At Milruti's temple the Gnrav or 
ininistrant has a supply of sprigs of fivo trees, tho mango, the rut 
Cnlitropis giganten, tho sattmlad Acacia sumo, tho Indian fig or vad, 
and the jdmhhul Syzigium jambolnna. Tho party bow before tho god 
and lay sandal, flowers, frankincense, and food before him and tho 
niinistrant presents them with tho five sprigs or pa7ieh pdlvis. On 
their return to tho house they tie tho fivo sprigs to a pole in the 
marriage porch and along with tho sprigs tio a cako or poll and the 
spiced gram relish called besan which is caton with broad. On this 
day somo ten to twenty friends and kinspcoplo are asked to a feast 
of nnstuffod cakes. They sit on square blankets and after a 
service of betel withdraw. llTion tho guests are gone tho women 
of tho house sit on the bare ground and eat. ^ When a marriage 
party Las to go to a distant village they travel in bullook carts with 
music. On ronching the boundaiy of tho girl's village or town, 
water is fetched and poured on the boundary by a Koli of tbe place 
who is given a cocoanut and occasionally a turban worth 2s. (Be. 1). 
On entering the village, if he has not ridden tho whole way, tho 
bridegroom mounts a horse and goes to tho village Mfirnti with music 
and halts there with his sisters or other young girls who are called 
liaravlis or groom’s maids. In tho village tho girl’s father has provided 
a lodging or jdnvasghar ioT the hoy’s party. In the evening from 
Mdruti’s temple the bridegroom’s brother or other near relation, 
called the vardhdra or groom-sent, mounts a horse, and, with 
friends and music, goes to tbe bride’s. On reaching the bride’s 
her father asks him to dine, and, if he is rich, gives him a 
turban. _ When tbe groom-sent has taken some food the bride’s 
father gives him, for the bridegroom, a tinsel ohaplct, a turban, 
a red chintz overcoat, a pair of waiatcloths, a pair of shoes 
and a sbonldercloth. The harbinger mounts his horse and starts 
for Mdrnti’s temple with the bride’s father and some of tbe bride’s 
kinsmen who carry four or five bodice-banners or dhvaiaa tiVd tn 
poles and held over his head, and foflowed by an nnwido4d wom4 
or smdfm ^th a cocoanut and betel eaves in a platter. As he goes 
tho bnde’s brother pelts him with onions. At Mdruti’a tomnln 
bride’s father lays the platter with the dress before the brideion™ 
A Brdhman priest who is in attendance tells the ^ 

wash his eyes' with water, loosens tho brocaded end of 
groom’s turban, and winds it twice or thrice round thfi ° 

Beck. He sets up a betelnufc Ganpati and tells ® 

to wash it and Iot sandal-powder and flowers bofo™ 
this the priest touches tbe new clothes with turmenV « ™ a After 
the bridegroom’s brow with sandal-powder pnn marks 

clothes. ,If the bridegroom’s old turban is of 
given to the barber who is to Jead*his horse • if f >, + it is 

the barber, is given a cocoanut. Betel leavos turban is rich 
, ■ ; 'V' ■ handed to all 
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I iresent and 'money is given to the Brsllimana. Tlio bridegroom's Chapter III. 
oft cheek is touched with lamp-blacfc. Ho lays before Miivuti two _ Pc^lo. 
betol loaves^ a betolmit^ and n copper coin and w'alks round liiin. 

Ho carries a dagger or poniard with a lomon stuck on its point. 

Before starting for the bride’s a cocoannt is broken to Iccop off evil 
influences. The village Mhilr stands before the bridegroom ns if to 
stop him and is given a white turban or sbouldercloth worth Grf. to Is. 

(4-8 ns.). Whm ho reaches the bride’s lionso> a Mbiir woman 
comes with an iron lamp in a platter and waves it round his Load 
saying ‘ May all your pains and tronblos vanish and tho riches of 
Bali be poured on you.’ For this sbo is given a cheap bodico 
cloth. Near the door of the bride’s house tho wife of her mntomal 
uncle waves round the hridegroom’s head a lighted lamp of wheaten 
flour TVitn two wheat flour balls at its sides and is given a bodico 
and a robe. This lamp-waving is called vuroudlui or tho 
bridegroom-waving. The boy’s party are seated on tho marria^o 
porch and the bridegroom is made to stand near tho earth nllar m 
the centre of which is placed a mango sprig stuck in a ball of mnd 
and at each corner a coloured earthen pot called Tho brido 
is^rned out of the house and set in front of tho bridegroom facing 

Brdhmans como Ward and 
divide mto two parties. A cloth or antarpdt is hold botweon tlio 
K bridegroom so that they cannot seo each other’s fncp» 

MCO or Euosts turmeric or rod-coloiirod 

X 0*1 tbo heads of tho brido and br do- 

Plucky wseral^Se rad 

grains on the heads of tho throwing sonic coloured 

at the rad of each verse like tho Briihmnns 

verses are over the Brdhmans elan ^ Ptiius. Wlieu tho 
clap their hands, and mnsicians raisoT R'Josts 

after the maternal uncles oF flm wusic. Shortly 

stools with the bride ^ sib oi 

faces turned to each oLT** The n W ^ n 
hndegroom to fold their hands aS to., toll? the brido and 

a yellow thread round their nrate ^ 

or the thread-winding. wS tUo,, sid(fvno 

or hanydddn is performed by the bridJ^'^^ girl-giving 

absence by her father. Wbe/ho 

^th copper vessels according to welo presents 

muttering some verses outs the yellow ‘^i^o priest 

the pair's necks and tells thoffit u 

Si • toe bridegroom’s left. In 
offemgismade called Idjdhom of olarila w ^ -to® P"’’’ » burnt 
fried noe. • A winnowing fon rira^SuS?^ wood and 
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it iR set before the briilc ntid britlegrootn ntid they nro told to say 
oncli ollior’s nninc, money i.s gix’en to Iho Rritlimnn, nnd bo rolire-s. 
On Uie aaino dny, nftcr the mnrringo i.R over, n party from tlio brido’n 
go to tlio villngo Milrtiti, nnd, ivitli tlio same rites fis those dc.Hcrihcd 
in the enso of the bridegroom's parly, bring nnd tic in tlio inarriago 
porch tlio bride's fnthcr's dectifi or nmrriago gunrdiim. After the 
bride’s ilfvah 1ms been iuRtalled n.jiarty of the bride’s kinswomen 
go in procession to tlio bridegroom, with platters full of fried rico 
cakes, nnd rico vcrniicolli or s/ieryn. Tlioy (ire received with honour 
and nro given turmeric nnd redpowder. They onijity their 
plntlcrs nnd in return in ono of them the bridegrooni'.s kinswomen 
put Is. to £1 (Rs.4-10) in cash. Tin's food-gift to tlio bridegroom 
18 called rukhral. 'Phon somo of the brido'.s near ktiiBincu with 
music go to n.sk kiimmcn to dino, nnd bring tboiii homo with 
music, nnd in the f.amo wft 3 ' tho women of the brido’s family' bring 
kinswomen. The rclntioiis nro feasted on uiistuded enkos or jwftJf, 
rice, split pulse, titnn or boiled rice lloup seasoned with spices, nnd 
fried rice cakes. Early next morning, with music nnd friends, tho 
brido nnd bridegroom stmted on n horse, tho bride in front, nro taken 
to n river or gnrdon, nnd, nftor retiring, Imvo tbeir feet rubbed with 
wot turmeric jiowder nnd oiled redpowder, nnd return with iniisic.^ 
About ton the boy nnd girl nro bnt lied on low stools in tho booth. 
Round tho bathing.plnco^ nro set four or fivo {(iinhyiiii or copjmr 
drinking pots with n while thread passed round their necks. At 
the time of bathing tho bridegroom is rented on n low stool nnd the 
brido on niiothcr low stool or n largo platter. While bnlbing the}* 
fill their mouths with water mid blow it over each ollior’s face.'*, 
'Plio boy liolds n bctclnut in his hand nnd tho girl using both her 
hands tries to force it out ; then tho girl holds tho nut nnd the ho}* 
trios to force’ it out with his left liiiml. If tho hoj' fniks tho guest. s 
jeer nt Itiin calling him biifga or impotent. When tho hatluiig is 
over tho bridegroom tries to lift the bride by his left liand and sot 
her nt his left side while tho brido tries to prevent him lifting her 
from tho ground. Tlieso slnigglcs greatly nmuso tho gnests nnd 
relations. ^ Tho hoy nnd girl nro then dressed nnd their brows nro 
rubbed with redpowder and tlioir bodies with turinoric. The}* nro 
given a dish of mcvija, that is milk, clarified hiittcr, rico vermicelli 
nnd raw sugar, nnd feed each other. After dinner tlioy sit on the altar 
in tho booth. In tho ovoning tho bride’s fatlier gives a casto feast 
nnd on ono of tbo days tho boy’s fntbor treats tho c.astoto rice split 
pulso, vogotablos, nnd unstnCod cakes or polis. On this day* or if this 
18 not a lucky day on tbo next, tho brido’s lap is filled. priest 
folds a waistcloth four times, covers it with rico or wheat cmins 
and lolls tho brido nnd tbo bridogroora to sit on it. Whilo tho 

E riost chants verses tho bridegroom, fills tho brido’s lap with fivo 
alf cocoa-kornols, fivo dates, fivo sprouted turmeric roots fivo 
botolnuts, a quarter of a pound of rico, a comb, a small caskoh and 
n variously coloured cord, Tho bridegroom’s father presents tho 


^ Tlio Toason o( tho procession musla and tunncnc rubbino in tn i— »■ . .. 

lybich at times nro specially troublesome. • , . “ '‘Cep off spirits 
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bride with tbo riobcst robe bo can afford and tbo guests present 
tbo fathers of tlio bride and bridegroom with clothes or cash from 
Is. (8 as.) upwards. These presents aro called dJicr. After this the 
twelve hahitcdnrs or village servants come in^ andj according to 
his means, the boy^s father gives their wves bodicccloths or cash. 
If ho is rich ho gives the headman or pdtit a turban. In the evening 
the bride’s and the bridegroom’s skirts aro tied together, and they 
walk to the bridegroom’s house or lodging. After lamplight the 
bridegroom’s mother w’ith a band of kinspeoplo walks towards tho 
bride’s on cloths spread by tho village washerman, and at tho 
same time tho brido’s mother starts* with a band of Pleads to visit 
tho boy’s mother. MTicn tho parties meet they stop ten or fifteen 
paces from each other. A waistcloth is hold in front of each 
party and they begin throwing redpowder on one another. They 
jest with one another showing in front of tho cloth a ladlo, a 
rolling-pin, a dog, or a cat. While this is going on the bridegroom 
and his mother protend' to bo offended and leave tho party. Tho 
brido’s father and mother follow them and appease them with 
presents. Then tho two parties move on to tho brido’s whore tho 
bridegroom’s mother is seated in tho booth on a throe-legged 
stool. Bound her aro arranged four or five metal drinking pots 
or tdmhiids with a thread passed round their nooks, and tho boy 
and girl aro seated on her lap. Tho brido’s father gives a robe to 
tho bridegroom’s mother and tho bridegroom’s father gives a robe 
to tho brido’s mother. This intorchango of robes is called 
pofjMkni or stomacher. While tho bridegroom’s mother is 
seated on her stool tho jhdl or handing ceremony is performed. A 
bamboo basket or round metal dish, with a comb, a looking glass, 
a casket, a rolling-pin, five sweet things, and five wheat flour 
lamps is set on tho bridcgi'oom’s mother’s head, and four or fivo 
womon stand about her and sing tho song which runs: ‘Tho 
bridegroom has reached tho village bonndarj', I •will worship tho 
boundary and win tho bridegroom.’ Meanwhile a kinsman of tho 
bridegroom’s runs aw’ay with tho basket or dish to the bridegroom’s 
and is pursued and pelted with onions by tho bride’s people. 
Tho bride’s father mother and other nc.ar relations hold tho brido 
seated on their crossed hands and set her on her husband’s lap 
and then on tho laps of his father mother and othor near relations. 
At tho time of handing her over tho girl’s relations with sobs 
and tears say ; ' Up to this sho was ours, now sho is yours.’ 
This ceremony is seldom over till tho morning cock-crow, and, 
after it is over, sometimes ns Into as five they sit to a feast. 
'When tho feast is over tho bride and bridegroom aro led into tho 
god-houso and bow before tho images. As he bows tho bridegroom 
steals one of the gods and refuses to give it up till tho brido’s 
father- makes him a present. All then go to tho bridegroom’s, 
lu tho evening tho bridegroom’s father gives betol leaves with 
nuts to tho gnests and bids them goodbye. If tho bridegroom 
belongs to another -village, tho guests who belong to his village 
accompany him home. When they reach tho village tho brido and 
bridegroom aro token to tho' temple of the village Mfiruti. In tho 
evenincr ahmit, Rovhn o5<rlif hridn nud bridoprooin aro seated 
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on a horse and led to lus honso with a procession, music, and' if 
they can afford them fireworks. In the house a dish with cocoanuts 
saffron and -hetel loaves is waved round the imago of Khandohn, a 
ceremony which is called the lifting of Kbnndoba’s tali or plate. 
After the plate- waving comes thojhenda ndchie or flag-dance when 
one man sets the bride on his back and anothor sots the bride- 
groom on his back and they dance. ' Sometimes, the bride sits on 
the bridegroom's back and a man dances with both on his back. 
After the dance the bridegroom, holding the fall bos of a seed 
drill in his hand, sprinkles grain on the gronnd and along with the 
bride who carries rosin in her hand goes to the god room. At the 
door of the god room they find tho boy's sister who rofnses to let 
thorn pass till they promise to give their first daughter in marriage 
to her son. They agree though the promise is almost never kept, 
and pass in, and laying a botolnnt and a copper coin before them, bow 
to the house gods. The girl is considered tho goddess of wealth 
and her brow is marked with redpowdor. Some wheat mth a piece 
of gold in it is heaped between the bride and bridegroom, and they 
are told to divide the heap. If the bride gets the gold in her half 
she is applauded and it is taken as an omen that tho rule in tho 
house will bo hers. On the next or some other lucky day the bride 
and bridegroom are bathed and the turmeric is taken off. If she can 
afford it tho boy’s mother for a fortnight longer feeds them on 
boiled rice and clarified butter. 


■When a girl comes of age her feet are rubbed with turmeric powder 
moistened with water and her brow with redpowdor with or without 
oil ; and she isfedon varan or splitpulse cookedin water with turmeric 
powder, and salt, rice, vegetables, and nnstuff ed cakes or mlis. If her 
^her-in-law is rich the girl is for four days seated in a gaily dressed 
^nie called a makhar probably from makMlarja or a place of sacrifice. 
On the fifth she and her husband are bathed and while they batho 
music is played. She is dressed in a green rohe and a green 
bodice, and her hands are adorned with fresh green glass 

enough, gives her husband a waistcloth 
and turban and to his mother a robe and a bodice, and beds a 
carpet, a set of betel dishes, and a aamai or metal lamp for her and her 
husband s use. Some unwidowed women with relations are asked 

dia»r « Wa 

pr egnancy She is presented with a green robe and agreen bodtee 

women are asKea to ctme with her. Lamps are placed bv her side nrd 
the feast is made as grand as the giver afford. To maX^oi^st 
tee danger of miscarriage from violent movements^r n Si? 
fright, a pgnant woman is made to sit in asaiW bn^ « 
funeral processions, is made to cross tlm ^ 

attaoM to tje bag fa aballocb d«,™ll “aadfa 
danes of a village or a town. ' ” ‘'“® bonn- 
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When a Kunbi is at tlie point o£ doalli lie is lifted from Ms 
bed and laid on a blanket and bis son rests tbe dying bead on 
bis lap. After death tbe body is batbed in \rater beated on a 
beartb set in front of tbe bouse. To carry tbe body a ladder-like 
bier is made of two poles six or seven feet long witb three or four 
small cross pieces. Two new earthen pots, a large one for water 
and a small one for fire, redpowder, betel leaves, and a cloth about 
seven and a half feet long are brought from tbe market or village 
cloth shop. Word is sent to the village Mbdr who carries cowdung 
cakes and firewood to the burning ground which is generally on tbe 
river bank. Tbe body is washed witb warm water on a plank placed 
before tbe front door. Except the face tbe body is covered witb 
a new wnistclotb and a cord is passed several times round tbe body 
to' secure the cloth firmly. Betel -leaves and or redpowder 

are sprinkled over it, and a basil laif is put in the mouth and 
some rice, a copper coin, and the quarter of a cake are laid beside 
tbe body. Four of the dead person’s Idnsmen bear tlio body, 
and tbe son bathes and walks in front carrying tbe firepot on a 
triangular frame fastened to a sling. Before setting out be is 
warned not to look back. About bmf-way to the burning ground 
at a place called the visdvydchi jdga or rest-place tbe party 
stops and tbe bearers sot the bier on tbe ground and change 
places. They throw away tbe rice tbe copper coin and tbe quarter 
of a cake which were laid on the bier beside the body and pick up a 
stone which is usually called the life-stone ovjiv-hhada. ‘When they 
reach the burning gx’ound they raise a pile of four layers of cowdung 
cakes. They then take off the waistclotb, cut tbe thread tied round 
the waist, and loosen tbe loincloth. The body is laid on the pyre 
and is covered with other layers of cakes. When the mouth is 
being covered the eon pours a little water into it. Tbo son sets 
fire to tbo pyre, bathes, brings water in tbo largo earthen pot, and 
stands at the bead of the pyre. Another person comes and witb 
a small stone makes a hole in the earthen pot. As tbo water spouts 
fr’om tbo pot, tbo son goes five times round tbo pyro and at the end 
throws tbo pot on tbo ground at tbo bead of the pyro, and calls 
aloud beating bis mouth witb tbo back of bis band. Ho then 
goes and sits among tbo other men without touching them. After 
a short time tbo sound made by tbo bursting of tbo skull is board 
and tbe chief mournor and others, at least tbe four bearers, bathe. 
Tbe stone witb which tbo earthen pot was pierced is kept with 
great care somowboro in tbo burning place. On their return to tbo 
bonso of mourning tbe funeral party are given nimb leaves to eat ; 
or they go to a temple and then to their bousos. Tbe mourners do 
not cook but are fed on that day by a relation, or a friend witb food 
prepared at bis bouse. 

In tbo evening after tbe funeral a lighted lamp is set on tbo spot 
where the dead breathed bis last. Flour is strewn round the lamp 
and tbe lamp is covered witb a basket. Next morning tbo basket 
is moved and tbo flour is examined. If a human footprint appe.'irs 
on the flour the dead person is believed to be re-born as a human 
being; and if tbo footprint is that of a.bird or beast, the, spirit of 
tbo person is believed to have entered that beast or bird, " 

B 1282—10 . ' / - 
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Next morning the son, ■with some friends and relations, goes to 
the burning ground -with three small earthen pots -with their 
months covered with three small ■wheaten cakes and threo pimpal 
leaves. Ho places the small pots iti a winnowing basket and 
fills them with milk cow-nrine and honey or sugar and lays 
some oowdung in the basket. On reaching the rest-place the 
son lays on the ground a oako ■with a little raw sugar. He goes 
on to the burning gfround and from the spot where the body was 
burnt, he takes the ashes except one bone which ho puts aside, 
and throws them into the nearest river. If he is rich ho gathers the 
bones and afterwai’ds takes them to a holy river. After removing 
the ashes the son sprinkles the spot with cowdnng and cownrine and 
places the two pots with two cakes one whore the head lay and the 
other where the feet lay. When the ash^gathering or ralchsdvndltne 
is over tho son and the other mourners bathe and return homo. 
On the third day the bearers' shoulders are rubbed ^vith oil, and they 
are given dry cocoa-kernel to eat. On the tenth all the household 
bathe and wash their clothes in tho rivO^ J and tho son shaves his 


moustache and bathcs.i While a Brahioan repeats verses the son 
washes with cow-nrine, the Yiie-stono or jiu-fehadti a"nii the hone 
he kept, pinpares ten balls and three little banners made of three 
ochre-coloured cloths each tied to a stick. The Brdhman is given 
some money, shoes, afid sometimes eve* a cow, presents ■which ai‘e 
supposed to help the dead on his way to heaven. After preparing 
the offering halls the son sits at a distance that crows may come and 
eat them. If a crow touches them soon after they have been laid 
out, the dead is supposed to have died with no unfulfilled wish. If 
crows do not touch the balls the son and his relations promise to 
fulfil the dead person’s wish, and, when the promise is given, the 
crows are believed to fall on the offering and eat it. After this is 
over the son and tho other mourners hatha and return home. On the 


thirteenth day the priett is given money and provisions, and a feast of 
unstuffed cakes or poKs, rice, and split pulse is given to friends and 
relations in honour of the dead. Somo food is put in a platter and the 
platter is kept aside that crows may eat o*t of it. In the evening one 
of his near relations ties a small white turban round the son's 
head and takes him ■with the other mourners and generally some 
of^the 'Villagers to Mdruti's temple ■where the son lays a copper 
coin and a betoluut before the god. Eveiy month a man is asked 
to dine in the name of the dead, and, after five months and a half, a 
feast of unstuffed cakes or poUs is given to tho near relations of the 
B j ® dark half of BMdrapai or August-Septemher the spirit 

of the dead is worshipped on the day of the fortnight which corre- 
sponds ■mth the death day. When an unwidowed woman or savdshin 
oiM the body on the bier is sprinkled with redpowder, betel leaves 
®c®^ted powders. Her forehead .is rubbed with vermilion' 
and her body with oiled turmeric powder. Some turmeric nowder is 
thken from her body and nibbed on her busband On her wav to 
S lookback, and allow her huBbLd' 

When a deatih Mcurs in a family,,th0 close relations of the Bame 
family stock remain ceremonially injpure or sutaki for ton days and 
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distant relations of tlie same stock for tlireo days. Thougli widow 
marriage is allowed, a remarried woman is not allowed to perform 
religious rites along with her husband, and her husband is not 
allowed to inako offerings to the dead. If a widower marries a maid 
he is not prevented from making offerings. A remarried widow is 
less honoured than other women. Kiinbis .are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at their caste council 
or pa»ch. The guilty ai’O fined and the fine money is used in good 
works or in a caste dinner. Their gurit or teacher has no voice in 
social disputes. Some of them send their children to school keeping 
their boys at school five or six years and their girls one or two. 

Mara'tlia's^ are found all over the district. The 1881 census 
includes them under Kunbis from whom they do not form a 
separate caste. Some Mardtha families may have a larger strain 
of northern or Bajput blood than the Kunbis. But this is not 
always the case. The distinction between Kunbis and Mardth^s 
is almost entirely social, the Mardtha as a rule being better-off, and 
pi-eferring wav or service as a constable or a messenger to husbandry. 
The Sdtdra Mardthds seem to have no historic or legendary evidence 
as to when or from where they oamo into tho district. Though some- 
what fairer in colour and more refined in manners Mardthds as a class 
cannot be distinguished from Kunbis with whom all cat and the 
poorer marry. 

All Mardthds have surnames some of them true or clan surnames, 
others false surnames, that is divisions of clan surnames generally 
called after places or callings. In most cases families who are 
known by a placo or calling surname know or can find out to what 
clan surname they belong. The Mardtlia clan surnames are 
interesting ns they include the names, and, in some cases, apparently 
preserve the true or un-Sanskritised forms of the names, of many 
of tho early Deccan Hindu dynasties of whom all trace has passed 
from tho Deccan caste lists. Among these dynastic names ai’O 
Oholko perhaps the original form of Cbdlukya for long (5C0-1190) 
the rulers of the Deccan and Kam.dtak; Kadnm which seoms to bo 
the same as Kadamb tho name of dynasties who at different times 
ruled all the Karnalak, Kolhdpur, and Groa (500-1200); More who 
probably represent tho Mauryas a branch of tho great North Indian 
family who were ruling in tho Konkan and Deccan in tlio sixth 
century ; Sdlunke, which seems to belong to late comers perhaps 
followers of the Solauki kings of Gaioi’dt (943-1240); Slieldr, 
which seems to preserve tho original name of tho Sildhdr 
family who ruled in the Konkan and West Deccan from about 
850 to 1275 ; and Yddav whoso most famous Doccan family was of 
Devgiri or Daulatabad, who woro in power, and, during much of 
the time supremo, in the Deccan from about 1150 till the Musalindn 
conquest in 1294-. As far as is known tho Devgiri Yadavs passed 
from tho south northwards, and it is possible they were not northerners 
but soutbernors Kurnbars or other shepherds, who, under Brdhman 
influence, adopted the great northern shopherd namo of YfidaT. 


i Dotails of tlio origia' and history of tho nnmc hfarittha and n-list of Macdtha sur- 
names and ina'rriage guardians or arc given in tho Kolhdpur Sthtislical AcuounK.* 
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'llio prcM-nrulioii of (ln-*-o <il«l ilynn'.tif nmnt-'i fiufrfrc’iln tlio liopc tlinl 
nil cutjuiry into (In* !»tn*n(»t!i nml <li*>lriliiilion of llii-i’e c!nn*t inny 
tlmnv lifjlit on ttio of tlio ii'irliicrn oloim-nt in tlio 

MiiiiUliiW. This liopt* iconis Mlo, Alino't nil Uw Icatlin;; trilml 
biirnniiK's M<»nv l*«vur, Sliolilr, niitl Yritlnv nn* found (josidos 

nnuint; Knnlji.s, who do not nnprmnhly diffor fn)in Mnriithtis in rnco, 
itinonj' llh:in|»nrii, Kolis, Mdlts (who nrtf ICtinhi!.), JUnlni, MAnj;*.', 
Ihiuio'.hi.s, nnd st'voml wnndfrinf: trilu’s, ns Ucldiirp, iJlinnldi'!, 
ltliorj>i 5 , (ihi*iil'li«, nnd KniUndis, cIiishm which Kcctn to he hut 
hlifiltlly connf’ctod. The oxi'-t'-nro of (ho snino chin nnino in ino«t 
niitldli! nnd low-cln^a Doccnii flindns itmy ho dito (o Iho fnct tit.st 
(hoso cliinn or trilios came into (ho Deccan ns imtions or 
connnnnitios comploto onmitch to j.profid n fro*.!! hiycr of iK’ojdo 
over the wh<do conntni'. 'J’lio ca'.'' of tho Vntijilris w 1 k<«i} grc.it 
hiinds forinorlj’ inohidod many clii«.‘('s of rmft“nu'n nnd who 
htill hnvo J/dnin nnd Mliilrti ninon;^ thoin nhown that (his is 
not inijvtS'ihlo. At th« ranio timo tho rvidonco ngainHt ranu'no.-<t 
of Mirimino jirovin;? mwonosH of Iriho or moo is i.o stronjj n.s tu 
inula' mioh widcstmad iininitrmtions impndnhle. Tho rave of tho 
licidrts or nlit-ii^icKots of I’oonn, nil of wlimn nro either Gaikv/Id.s or 
JitdlmvK, i« nn oxtromc proof thnt pninonc'H of Hiirnnmc hy no means 
iinptio.s latnencss of tnho or mop. Uchhis nro recrniteil from nil 
except tho inipuro clnssps. They nro ioiiusl, beM'des by ^fnrf^thns 
nnd Knindthis, hy iln'dttnnns, Mdnvdri Vnnis, nnd Miralmuns, nnd 
nil rocniit.s, wlmlovor their enste, nro ndopted either into the (idihvdd 
or into thodtidlmv elnii.* Thoovidence pri».orled by tho rri'-o of tho 
Uehhls is snpjvirtcd in n less extwmc form by the Kf*»'nd Deecnn 
pmctice of ctillitnj n cldof’s retainern by tho chief’H Burnnrao. Tnkeil 
totrethcr with the case of tho Uchlus,’ %vho ennply nlinost tho Inst 
livinp (rneoof tho old system of rccrniiin{r liio 'pnslatnry tribes, 
this pnioti'C sei'ins to show that to hnve’n northern Furnnme is' 
no proof of n northern origin or even of n stinin of northern Mood. 
The possession of northern Furmnnes probably usnnllv arose, like 
tho jmsscssion of tho Xormnn imines of Cordon nml Caliiphell hy 
the Scotch Keltic highlnnden', fn>ni tins practice of followers taking 
or being given tlie name of (heir cliief.* " 

Kxcept tho (Irohmukhn or di-slricl oflicora, tho heads of villnf^s 
nnd hmindiirit or grant holders who live in good luinses two 
or more sloreys high with walls of brick nml tiled roofs, most 
JfiirdtlHis hvo m poor onc-sloreycd dwellings. Tho wclI-to-do 
Btrictly enforco 1 10 women scclnsmu systom called na-ha that is 
ciirUim or Marulh wola that is Jliindtha custom. It is unoertsin 
whether women sccWi wns hoiTowed from tho .irnsalmfins or 
18 a remnant of tho old Kahntnya rulo of antafipur or 
mout. MarAthite cat flesh nml drink liquor nml their bovs nro 
with the pacred thread on or pliortly before tho 
Mnrfitlin svoinon, us n rnlo, do not pass tho skirt nf “'V * 

hack botwcon tho foot cspcinlly on Ltivo occS«f £coprtlm 


> (Tcht.-i details nro given In the Poonn Sbitintir.n1 Account 
* In Ilia own country a Mnrdthn chicra rotnincni where tjipv . , 

iHod hy their own anninmcs. Among alrangers rotaincm Known niny 

itnnnio. ' Mr. Y. M. JiolUnr, Aaaiatant Commiasioncr S. D. '’1 '■'W' 
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diffioronce caused by tboir practice of not allowing tbeir women to 
appear in public tbo Mardtlin family enstoms at birth, coming of 
age, pregnancy, and death diflor little from those described 
under Kunbis. The marriage ceremonies of the two classes have 
■feeveral notable points of differeneo. Among MnrAtliAs marriage 
preparations begin on a lucky day chosen by tho villngo astrologer 
or gram joshi and kinspeoplo are imntcd. A short time before tho 
marriage, tho boy is girt with tho sacred thread, and, except that 
the Brdhman repeats classical Sanskrit texts instead of Vedic 
texts, the Mardtha thread-girding is tho same as tho Brdh- 
man thread-girding.^ The first of tho marriage cerompnios is 
the turmeric rubbing whicb is performed witb tbo same details 
at tbe houses both of the boy and of tho girl. Turmeric is mixed 
sometimes with water and sometimes with milk and rabbed on tho 
girl by her fomale relations and what is OTor is sent with music 
to tho hoy’s. At the hoy’s a married woman traces a quartz square 
in the marriage hall,and in front of thesquare,sets a low wooden stool 
on which tho boy is seated. ITive or more other married women 
surround him and the Brahman priest places a waterpot in the 
middle of tho square, fills the waterpot ivith water, and drops 
into it a copper coin and a botolnut. On the mouth of tho pot is laid 
a piece of cocoa-kernel and five betelnuts. Tho priest sets a hctcl- 
nut Ganpati near the waterpot, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, 
burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats both before the waterpot Varun 
and the hetelnut Ganpati and prays them to bo kindly. The married 
women with a dish of turmeric, redpowder, and rice grains, rub 
turmeric over the boy’s body, mark his brow with redpowder, and 
stick grains of rice on tbo powder. Tho hoy is dressed and a 
flower garland or munddval is tied round his head. Ho lays 
a cocoanut before his family goddess or kiildcvi, bows beforo 
hor, and starts for tho girl’s home with tho priest, kinsfolk, and 
friends and musicians. When they roach tho girl's villngo 
boundary, or more often thotomplo of Mdruti which is generally 
close outside of the village, they stop and perform tho aimanti or 
boundary ceremony. They are met by tho girl’s parly at the 
temple. With the help of his priest tho girl's father lays sandal 
flowers and sugar before the waterpot Varun and tho bctclnut 
Ganpati and presents the hoy with clothes and ornaments. Betel is 
served to the boy’s friends and'kinspeoplo and tho priests are dismiss- 
ed with money presents. As tho lucky moment draws near, a kins- 
man of tho girl, called the vardhdva or bride-sent, visits tho boy's 
party and asks them to come, and they start for tho girl’s. Tho boy 
18 seated on horseback with a dagger in his right hand, before him 
walk the musicians, and after him his friends and rolutions. On reach- 
ing tho girl’s house the hoy is taken to a ready-made place in tho 
marriage hall where the male guests take their seats, and is seated on 
a low wooden stool near the marriage nltor. The women go into tho 
house, remove their veils and take their seats on carpets in the women’s 
hall, apart from the marriage hall, where, except tho old priests of both 


1 At the threed-rirding of tho hito MahAr.tjo of Kolhdpnr, thirly poor Brahmnn 
hoys were girt with the saered thread at the state expense and hy tho same priests in 
the same ball, tho rites performed being nearly tho same. 
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tlie boy and tbe girl and occaeionally the fathers of the couple, no male 
. members are admitted, not even the men servants except on business, 
who stand at a distance and do not allow any male stranger to 
come in. At a lucky moment, the girl , closely veiled from head to 
foot and helped by her women servants and friends, is made to 
stand on a low stool before the boy face to face near the maiTiage 
altar and a yellow sheet marked with the lucky cross or nandi is 
held between them by the priests, who repeat verses and throw 
yellow rice at the couple, crying Bdvdhdn or Beware. At the 
lucky moment, the astrologer claps his hands and guns are fired j 
the priests draw aside the curtain, the musicians redouble their 
noise, and the priests and the women guests throw yellow rice 
over the pair. 

Ashorttime before thelnckymoment, one of thepriests hands a little 
yellow rice to the men guests in the hall, and when the pair are wedded 
another priest gathers it from the men guests in a dish and pours 
it over the heads of the pair. The girl’s maternal uncle or some 
other near male relation takes the girl’s right hand and gives it to 
the boy who clasps it ftist in both his hands. The priest lays both 
his hands over those of the boy and the girl and mutters verses. 
The girl’s father lays sandal, flowers, rice, -burnt frankincense, 
and sweetmeats before the betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot 
Varun, and pours water from the waterpot over the clasped hands 
of the boy and the girl, and this completes the girl-^ving or 
kanyddan. The boy lets -the girl’s hand go and the priest knots 
together the hems of their clothes. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed 
with clarified batter, sesame seed, cotton stalks, and palas or other 
sacred wood. The couple leave their seats and perform the saptpadi 
or seven steps by waling seven times from right to left round the 
fire. They worship the family gods and the man’iage is over. Next 
day a feast is held at the girl’s house. On the morning of the feast, 
a few young or newly married pairs are asked to the girl’s house and 
play in the hall the usual games of betelnut hide and seek and of 
turmeric-throwing. Goats and sheep ai’e brought in, and each of 
the pairs is made to show their skill with the sword. The bride- 
groom and bride first chop off the heads of two goats and the other 
pairs follow them, any one who with one blow outs the goat’s head 
clean off being loudly applauded. On .the morning of the day on 
which the boy is to leave for his parents’ house with his wife, 
the boy’s mother performs the ceremony of seeing the girl’s face or 
suntinckh. Accompanied by kinswomen and friends and the family 
priest and music the boy’s mother goes to the girl’s bringing 
bamboo b^kets wi^ sesame and gram balls, betelnuts, cocoakemelj 
dates, a robe and a bodice, ornaments including the lucky marriage 
necklace or mangalsutra, and sweetmeats and fruit At the girl’s 
^e family priest worships the waterpot Varun and the betelnut 
Ganpati, and the boy’s mother dresses the girl in the clothes she 
has brought, puts on the ornaments, ties the marriage string round 
her neck, and sweetens her mouth with sugar.' Then comes the 
bashet or j hal, that- is the handmg ceremony. A piece of cloth 
is spread in a bamboo basket and aiue dates, ntee pieces of 
"cocoa-kernel, and mne lumps ef turmeric, a h.'jn.lf.ti f..-..- __ i 
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cooked food aro put in tho basket. Tho priost xrorsliip.s tho basket 
and tbo boy and girl walk fiyo times round it from right to loft. 
Tho basket is set on tbo beads of tbo nearest rclniious of tbo boy 
and tbo girl and the ceremony is over. Tho boy, accompanied 
by bis relations and friends, starts with bis tvifo for his fatbor*s 
bouse and tbo marriage is over. Among tbo rich a marriage costs 
£50 to £100 (Rs. 500- 1000), among tho middle class £1 0 to £20 
{Rs. 100-200), and among tho poor £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-G0). JSxccpt 
infants and the very poor, Manitbiis bum tbo dead, and the chief 
mournors aro bold impnro for ten days. They rvor-sbip tbo 
usual Brilbmanic gods and goddesses, and tbeir favourite deities aro 
Bbavdni, Rbaudobn, and Vitboba. In honour of Rbavjliii cvciy cere- 
mony ends vdtb a gvndhal dance. They Icoop tbo regular Brnbmanic 
fasts and feasts. Social disputes are settled at caste mootings, and 
breaches of casto rules aro punished by a fine vrbicb gonornlly takes 
the form of a casto dinner. Some of them sond their boys to school, 
bnt as a class they are not ivoll-to-do. 

IlIaTis, or Gardeners, aro i*otnmod as numbering 24,.530 and as 
found over tbo wbolo district. They bavo no subdivisions. Tho 
names in common use among mon arc Apn, Dbondi, Hcri, Morn, and 
Rdma; and among women Bbima, Ivoyna, Krishna, and Rudbn. 
They look and speak like Marillba Ktnibis and do not differ from 
them in bouse, food, or dress. Tbo only distingnisbing marks of 
bfdli women are a rod level lino on tlio brow and a thick silver 
neck ornaraont called sari, Mdlia arc bai'dworking, good temi>Dro(l, 
lidspitablo, and thrifty. They aro gardeners, husbandmen, and in 
Government sorvico, and tboir women help tbom both in tilling 
and in selling fruit, flowers, and vegotablos. Xiiko Mai-dtbds they 
keep the usual BrSbruauic fasts aud feasts. Tboii* priests aro 
Besbastb Brdbmans who olllciato at tboir liousos. They bavo a 
spiritual teacher or guru who lives at blungi Paitban and visits tbom 
once every two years. They make pilgrimages to Alnndi, Jojuri, 
Pandbarpur, and Tuljdpur and boliovo in spirits and witcbcr.aft. 
Tbeir customs are the samo as tboso of peasant Mardtbds. Tboy 
allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy but not j)olyandry, 
bold caste councils, scud tbeir boys to school, and as a class arc 
better off than BZunbis. 

Craftsmen, include twenty-three classes with a strength of 
98,018 or 9' 55 per cent of tbo Hindu population. Tho details aro : 

Sdldra Crq/temen, ISSi. 
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Belda'rSj or Quanymen, aro rotnrncd os numbering 715 and no 
fonnd over the whole district. They have no hisfiory or tradition of 
their arrival in tho district or of any former homo. Tlioy have no 
snbdivisions. Their surnames are Cliavhdn, Mohito, Pov/lr, Sdlunko, 
and Sindo, and people bearing tho same surname do not intermnriy. 
They nro dark, dirty, and strong. They speak incorrect Mardthi 
and live in poor houses. Their houso goods include metal and 
earthen vessels, blankets, and quills all worth abont £3 (Es. 30). 
Their staple food consists of millet, pnlso, and vegetables, and they 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. A family of five spends about 
14s. (Hs. 7) on food a month and abont tho same amount on dress in 
tho year. They are stone-cutters, bricklayers, lime-makers, and water 
carriers. They dig wells and ponds and also rear asses bullocks 
and buffaloes, fliieir women do not holp them in their work. 
They worship tho usual Brdhman and local gods and goddesses, and 
their family deities are Bahiroba, Jottbo of Ratnltgiri, Klifindoba 
of Jejuri, and tho eholcra goddess Mariili. Their priests are 
ordinary Doshasth Brdhmans, and their roHgious teachers or gurus 
aro GosAvis. They observe tho regular Hindu fasts and feasts and 
go on pilgrimages to Jojuri, Pandbarpnr, and TuljApnr. They marry 
their boys before they are twenty and their girls before they aro 
twelve. Their dovak or wedding guardian is a mango or umhav 
Ficus glomerata post fixed in the booth, to which are tied a piece 
of cloth containing a little red rice, a packet of botolnnt and leaves, 
a turmeric root, and saundad leaves. Tho family washerwoman seats 
the boy in a square and mbs him with turmeric powder. She hands 
him a betel packet and asks him to bow hoforo tho houso gods. A 
mutton feast is held in the evening when relations and friends aro 
feasted. The boy is carried in procession to tho girl’s accompanied by 
men and women relations and music, and followed by his sister with 
a lighted dough lump in her hands. 'Wlion ho roaches tho girl’s 
house a lemon and a cocoannt are waved round bis bead and cast on 
one side. Tho boy is bathed in warm water, dressed in now clothes, 
and, sitting with his wife near tho sacrificial firo feeds it with butter, 
with the help of tho priest. Tho priest then chants tho mnrriago 
verses and at the end throws rico grains over their heads and tho 
boy and girl are husband and wife. Tho horns of their garments 
aro knotted together and after they have bowed before tho house 
gods their garments are again untied. Tho boy and girl feed ono 
another, and them parents exchange presents of clothes and orna- 
ments and the priest retires. A feast is held and tho boy returns 
in procession to his house with his wife. They allow widow mnrriago 
practise polygamy and either bury or bum the dead. The BoldAi's 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at mass meetings of tbo adult male members of tho caste. They do 
not send their boys to school and are badly off. ^ 

Buruds, or Bamboo Workers, are returned as numherinsj 1060 
and as found over the whole district. They cannot tell when or why 
they came into the district or why they are considered a doffradod 
class. They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
any other tribe. They are dirty and hardworking, but Pot so 
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I’clonst or strongly made as tlie MhArs and Mfings. They rank 
higher than them and their touch is held not so polluting. They 
speak Mai’dthi and generally live inside of the village in miserable 
hntSj and earn a living by making bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, 
birds' cages, children’s cradles, and sieves. They dress like Mardthds 
and their staple food is grain, salt, chillies, and oil. They give 
dinners of meat, .pulso cakes, and liquor on occasions of birth, 
marriage, death, and rcadmission into caste. Their women cook 
and they dino with their full dross on in plates which tlioy bring 
along with them. Sometimes the guests sit singing till daybreak. 
A man earns 3d. to Is. (2-8as.) andawoman lid. to dir?. (1-3 as.) a 
day. Their monthly charges vary from Gd. to 4». (Rs. i -2). When 
they name their children they distribnto to the guests molasses or 
fful and betel packets and feast castewomen when a girl comes of ago. 
They marry their children between eight and twelve spending £3 to 
£4< (Rs. 30-40) over the marriage, and their boys at twelve to 
twenty-five spending £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 - 60). They practise polygamy 
and allow widow marriage. They either bury or burn the dead 
spending about £1 (Rs. 10) and feast their castefollows, when a 
Jangam is asked to dino. Their favourite gods are Jotiba, Rhandoba, 
and Vithoba, and they also worship their ancestors. They have 
images of their gods in their houses, they seldom turn ascetics, but 
make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Ratniigiri. Their priests 
are ordinary Rrdhmans whom they consult as to tho child’s name 
and for a lucky day for a mai'riugo, and pay l^d. (1 a.) at a birth, 
2s. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and Gd. (4 as.) at a death. Tho priest suffers 
no degradation for associating with them and they observe tho 
usual Rrdhmanie fasts and feasts. They have no headman and 
employ an older to settle social disputes. A Burud’s shadow does 
not now-a-days pollute a high caste man. Tho Bnruds are sending 
their boys to school. Some have succeeded in getting into G ovornmout 
service, while others go to Poona and Bombay in search of woi’k. 
They are careful in money matters generally spending money in 
food, clothes, ornaments, and building houses. They aro a declining 
race. Except in Sdtdra and other largo towns where they aro fairly 
off, they are generally very poor. 

Cha'mblia'rs, or Leather Workers, are returned ns numbering 
16,105 and as found over tho whole district. They have no tradition 
of their arrival in tho district or of any earlier homo. They are 
divided into local Runbi Ohambhars, Dhors, Moohis, and Pardeshi- 
Ohimbbilrs who do not eat together or intermarry. Except that 
their habits aro extremely dirty there is nothing to mark them 
from other low caste Hindus. Moohis and Pardeshis are found in 
largo towns and tho Pardeshis as’ their name implies seem to 
have come from Northern India. Local Runbi Ohdmbhdrs consider 
themselves and are held by others the highest class of leather workers. 
The Moohis make shoes, boots, and other leather articles. Tho 
village Ghambhdr in return for his services receives a contribution 
in grain from every landholder. It is his duty every yoai* to present 
a pair of shoes to the village headman and the accountant or Iciilkavni. 
In some places they hold state grant or indm and.aro found as cultiva- 
tors. It is also their business to hold torches on the occasion of a 
n 1282—11 
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inftrringont Uiohonso of llio put if nnd of other rcspcotnblo villnffor.'?. 
i hoy jneml (ho toother nppltniicca used in hnsbnndryoJid cobble shoos. 

J li 03 * live in poor huta outside of villago.s nnd tlioir lionso genr consists 
ofenrtboH wooden nnd metal pots, a'bcir clothes are wnistcloths, 
ivoollon blanket!*, turbans, waistcoats, robes, nnd bodices. Their 
daily food is gmin, salt, chillies, nnd oil. They cat flcsb but 
unlike ilh/irs not tho flcsb of dead cattle, and drink liquor. I’hoy 
givodiunens onocciwions of births innrringcsnnd deaths when dishes 
of mutton nud pulso enkes nro prepared. Tho food is generally 
cooked by women nnd eaten by tho men without taking ofE any oE 
their clothes, tho guests bringing their own jilalcs. Liquor is some- 
limes given nnd tho guests sometimes sit siuging tlio whole night. 
Among them a man ciirns 3(1, to Is. (2-8 as.) nnd n woman li(k to 
-‘tjV (M.) n day. 'J’ho monthly c-Kponses of a poor man nro about 
8 ( 1 . (Its, 4) nud tlwKO of a fairly well-to-do person £1 (Us. 10). 
■\Vlieu they name their children tiny distribulo molasses or fful and 
hftel packets, nnd feast c!‘.stcwoincn when a girl comes of ago. At 
tho hetrothnl tho mrents of tho hoy present tho girl with clothes 
nnd ornninonts. Jloys in well-to-do families are married beforo 
they are sixteen nnd girls before they are eight, but they gcnertilly 
marry their girls between eight and sixteen and their hoys hetween 
tsixteon nnd twenty-five or tlurty. They pre.«cnt tho hoy and girl 
nnd their parents with clothes, nnd feast relations and friends. ' 
Their inariingo cereinouios and rites nro like those of Mhars. They 
nllow widow tnnrringo nnd practise polvgnmy, A girl's wedding 
costs .t2 to .Cl (Ila. 20-40) nnd n hoy’a£5 to £0 (Rs. 50-00). They 
either bury or burn their dead, but n child tinder two is always 
buried, ^\’’llou they bury the body is laid in tho grave with tho 
itirban nnd other clothes on, nnd the chief mourner, followed by 
the others of tho party, throws over tlio corpso a handful of earth 
nnd closes the grave. AVlion tboy burn, the chief mourner sets fire 
to llio ])ilo, walks llirico round it with nn earthen ivnter jar on his 
shoiildors, in which n snmll hole 1 ms boon pierced, dashes it on tho 
ground, nnd bents l«is iiioutli with tho jMlm of liis Iinnd. Tho 
fnnonil party bnllio nnd return to tho nioiiriicr’s lioiiso nnd separate. 
Next day tho spot whero tho deceased wns buried is Jovtdiod, or 
if tho body was burnt tho ashes nro throrni into water. *On 
tho tenth day rico or wheat balls nro prepared and some of 
them arc offered to tho spirit of tho docensod nnd thrown into 
Ibo water nnd others aro left to tho crows. Tho funoral osnonsoQ 
including a feast to rolntions and friends, do not oxronrl 
(Rs. 10). Their favonrito gods aro KLnndoba, Jotiba, and Vifl i 
whoso images they have in their houses. They woraiif 
ancestors nnd snakes, and go on pilgrimago to Ai 
Pnndhnrpnr. They also worship Muhammadan saint« 
no hdlymon or sddhiis of their own. Their priesto n ’ ”°“,baTo 
Deshnsth Brilhmans. They are paid (1 a.) n<. _ i . vT® ordinary 
(Ro, ^ -1) at a marriage, nnd Gd. (4 as.) at a (leatb 'ri* ^. to 2s. 
who officiates does not snffor degradation for assoeinf: brahman 

They keep tho usual Hindu fasts and feasts, them, 

and nn old and intelligent member of tho caste is i ° Steadman 
in social disputes. Adultery and eating with non consulted 

• , ^ - people of lower caste 
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is punisliod with ox|}nlsion. A ClidniLh/Ir’s shadow is not now-a- 
dnj’s thonglit imbearablo by tho higher classes. Some send their 
boys to school and have gained Govormnont sitiintions. Some go to 
Poona and Bombay and other places in search o£ work. Tho 
Moebis and Pardeshis are fairly off, but tho Dhors and village 
Ghdiubhnrs do little more than cam a Ihnng. 

Gllisa'dis, or Tinkers, are returned ns numbering 2‘13, and as 
found over tho whole district except in Klidunpiir, Mdn, and Vulva, 
They have no tradition of their origin or of their arrival in tho 
disfrick They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
other tribes. Their surnames arc Cliavdn, Padvnllcai’, Povur, and 
Siilnukc. They are dirty, extravagant and hardworking, and in 
house, dress, ajid food resemble cultivating jrarathrfs. They aro 
strong and robust and sharpen knives, clean sword blades, and mako 
sword shcnlhs and iron tools. Thej' cam Hd. to Is. (1-8 as.) a day 
and their monthly expenses vary from 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). They 
many their girls between eight and twelve and their boys between 
twelve and twenfj’-fivc. They spend £3 to £■!• (Bs, 30-40) on a 
girl’s marriage and .Co to .£6 {Rs. 50-00) on a boy’s. They allow 
widow marriage and polj'gamj'. They^ bury their dead, spending 
about .Cl (Rs. 10), 'J’hcir family' god is Klinndoba of Jejnri but 
they worship nil Br.'ilnunuic and local gods and goddo'-ses and 
have images of their gods in their houses. They' go on pilgrimngo 
to Jejnri, -Pandharpur, and Tuljstpur, and keep tho usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their priests aro tho ordinary Mar.'tllm Brahmans 
whom (hoy' greatly respect. They p.ny their priest.s 1 Jd. (1 «.) at a 
birth, 2«. (Ro. l)at a marriage, and Cd. (4 ns.) at a death. One of 
their elders settles their socint di.sputos. Soino of them send their 
boys to school and a few have succeeded in gaining Goycrnnieiit 
oniploymcnt; others go to Poona, Bombay', and other places in search 
of work. They' are a poor class and sunk in debts. 

Kanja'riS, or Weaving Briiahmakci*s, aro returned as nuinboring 
two but others seem to Imvc been entered niuler some other head ns 
they are found in iSnldra, Kardd, Klidutipur, ^filu, and Tjtsgnon. 
They' linvo no tradition of their origin or of their arrival in tho 
district, and have no connection with nny other tribe. Their 
surnames arc Bhaysts, Gboy.ar, Mulnyn, nnd Sankat ; and families 
hearing the same surname do not intcnnniTy. ’J'hoir iinincs are cither 
Hindu or !Mnhammndnn, tho men’s Bnb/iji, Bhaii, Gulii, ITaji, nnd 
Sultan ; nnd tlio womou's Chuiiiya, Gnnga, Punji, Jlulldni, nnd Juli. 
TJioy look like Slhars nnd Maiig.s, ni’o dark nnd middle siacd, and 
tho men wear short or long beards nnd mouslncbcs. 'J'hoy speak 
both Mar.Ctbi and IHndustilni and wander in gangs of twenty or 
twenty-five. Like Kolhatis they change camp every fifteen days 
and carry their goods on donkeys. They live in touts and except 
earthen pots have no furniture. Their staple food is millet broad 
and vegetables, but they oat fish nnd flesh, drink lir^uor, nnd 
smoko hemp. Tho men dress in short trousers, a waistcoat, a 
shouldcrcloth, a Mardthn tnrhnn, and shoes. The women wear tho 
Marsltha robe nnd bodice, tie tlio hair in a Imot behind the head, 
and do not deck llicir heads with flowora or uso false hair. Tho men 
gain their living by bogging, and making repos and_woavors’ bi'usbos. 
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n»ul Uif xronu'Ji nro lipp^rs iinil tlucvcn bill not jtro<itittito!». They ato 
iifilnriV'tii Uiicvi'i nntl nro nhvayH iindor tlio eye of tho polia*. Tlicy 
eftiiM<1erthefn‘ieh'e»lii£flior(]inn Clifunbliiirii, Dbods^ Slliilni, 

or nncl Mit- they do not cat fnim Hicir luiniTg. TJicir 

podi ore Tliitkiir and NjU Hitbeb, ami they have no iiimgcs in flicir 
hoiiM'X. 'J'liey do not n^k Unllitnans to olliciato at tlicir hoii'iQS liavo 
no religions bead, and undertaice no pilgriinnges. Fora woman's first 
fonfiiiomeiil tbt*y build a new bnl, and llio confined woman engages 
no midwife, Jierself cuts ibn ebilil's navel-cord and buries it in tbo 
but in n bole nlong with tbo nfler-birtb. For five days tbc mother 
and rliild batlio in hot wafernnd in the evening of tbo fifth they name 
the child and treat enstemen to liijnor worth 2.i. (tie. 1), When 
n marriage is settled the boy's falbor gix'cs tbo ca«'tcmen Ss. (11?. 2^) 
nnd tbo pirlV father J»/. (lis. 1 5), and it is .spent in (renting tbo 
caste to lignor, 'I’hey nmke marriage booths at both tbc boy's and 
tho girl's liotKcs niul ti« biiiiehes of m.nnpo IcMve? to n b.nmboo 
po‘ t, In the evcniiijr they treat tbo <ti.*.temeti to n dinner of mutton 
nnd pnlso .cake?. On tln’inornifig of tbo mnn-mgc day, nt tbeir 
bonies, the boy and girl are nibbed with tnrmerie, nnd in tbo 
C'Vetiiii'g (be boy t" s'^t'sl «n horifbnck nnd fakon in proce.s.«ion to 
the girl'.". 1 iere (b<» boy and girl aro iiindo to stmid side by side nnd 
an ebieily castomaa fbrows nubnsked rico on their beads nnd they 
an' liiisbainl nnd wife. 'Die giie'.t.s nro given a dinner of rico nnd 
citnis and (he day’s pmceeilings are over. On (bo fiftb day tbo 
boy is seated on tbo shoulders of the girl’s father and (be girl on 
tlio ‘‘0 of tbo boy's father and they go round tho booth fivo timc.«. 
A whe.st bread and inuln?.se? dinner is given, and tbo two fainilics 
excimrige clothe.?, tho boy walks with liis bride to her now borne, 
and tbo marriage corumonj' is over. Knnjilris nllow widow inarringo 
and practise) polygamy but know nothing of pol)’niidiy. Tho 
married aro burnt tind tbo unmarried buried. After death hot 
water isjioiirod over tbo body nnd it is laid on a bier, covered with 
a sheet nnd with retlpowder. It is earned to tho burning 
ground and is either buried or burnt. They observe no mourning 
o.\e(«pt feasting tbo casto on the third nnd seventh day on rico ami 

S tdsc. They havo a lieadiimii called Iduklia wlio settles social 
isputes nt casto mootings. Thoy do not send tbeir boys to school 
and aro very poor. 

Ka'ranjkars, or Fountain Ifakers, also c.alletl Dalsingars 
and Jingars, apparently Snddlo-makors, nro returned as 
numbering fiO I and ns found all over tlio district except in J.ivli. 
lliey say they camo into tho district from Qijdjmr during tho 
time of Aurnngzob, nnd that tho founder of their casto was 
Muhtadov. Tho men nro dark rvith regular fonturos, and wear tho 
topknot nnd mouslaclio, but neither tho board nor whisker.?. Tho 
women nro good-looking, tio tho hair in a knot behind tho Load, rub 
redpowdor on tbeir brows, and dock thoir bonds with flowers. TJioir 
homo speech is ]Mnrrithi,tlioy live in middle class houses, oat fish and 
flesh, drink liquor, nnd dross like Mmdthn Brdhmans. They nro clean, 
neat, orderly, hardworking and jntolligont, nnd follow almost all 
callings. Thoy make lances; guns, swords, saddle-cloths, marringo 
Lead omatnonts, metal pots, and fans, uina books, lac^aor bed-posts 
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and ■vralking sticks, and make and mend padlocks nnd wniclios. 
They nrorship the nsnal Brdlimnnic and local gods 
and their family gods arc Ambahdi of 'i’nljapiir, Kiiluboi oi 
Shdhpnr in Sdtilra, and Khnndoha o£ Jejnri. Their priests nro 
JJiir/itha Brdhmans whom they greatly respect. On the fitth dny after 
the hirth of a child they lay sandal, turmeric, voianilion, llowm-.=!, 
immt incense nnd swoolmcat before the goddess Katvai and otTcr 
her cooked food. On the seventh they again wor-ship the 
goddess Satvdi and offer her wet gram. Their tenth and ^twelfth 
day ceremonies arc tho same as those of Deshasth Brahmans. 
They gird a hoy with Iho sacred thread heforo ho is ten. They 
marry their girls hcforc they are ten and their hoys before they 
aro twonty-fivo. They hum their dead, hold caste councils, scud 
their hoys to school, and are a poor hut steady cla«s. 
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Ka'sa'rs, or Bangle Makers, aro rclnrncd asniimhoring 5085 nnd Kd-'ii-t. 
as found over tho wholo district. They arc divided into Kii=.^irs nnd 
Bdngads who cat together and fntcrniany*. They arc fair, iiiiddlo 
sized, and thin. They speak Marathi nnd most of them live in houses 
of tho better sort, one or two storeys high, with brick wnll.s and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is inillofc, rice, nnd vegetables, nnd they 
deny that they eat fish or flesh or drink liquor, Tlicy also dcclnro 
they oat from tho hands of no ono but Briiiimnns. Tlioy dress lilco 
Brdhmans except that some of them fold tlioir turbans like 
Mardthds. Tlioy are hardworking, thrifty, nnd orderly. Thoy 
mako and sell brass and copper Tc.sscl8 and put glass bangles on 
women’s wrists. Some of thorn sell needles, Ihreail, and 
miscellaneous articles, small wooden and tin boxes, glass nnd wooden 
heads, combs, dolls, and loolring glasses. Othoi-s nro moneylcndcns, 
cultivators, and Govomraont servants. They worship the usual local 
and Brdhmanio gods nnd goddesses, and ohsoiTO the regular fasts and 
festivals, and never dine without bowing heforo their houso iinn<»-cs. 

Their priests are ordinary Manitlm BrAlitnnns whom tlioy liighly 
respect. A woman goes to hor father’s for her first conlincinent. 

Tho goddess Satvdi is worshipped on tho fifth dny after n birth 
and her image is tied round tho child's nock. The mother and 
child nro impure for ten days. On tho twefth sonio elderly woman 
names tho child. Boys have their hair cut with scissoi s heforo they 
aro one year old, and are girt with tho sacred thread before they 
are eight. They marry their girls before thoy are ton and their hoys 
heforo thoy are twenty-fivo. Tlioy allow widow marriage, practise 
polygamy, and except children who aro huriotl burn tho dead, and 
mourn ten days.- Thoy soUlo sooial disputes at caste mootings 
and readmit those who have boon put out of caste on paying a fmo, 
which is aponh in a caste feast. Thoy send thoir boys to schooi 
hut take them away as soon as thoy have loarnt to road and write 
a little and a fair knowledge ofavithmetic. Such of them as deal in 
pots are gnorally well-to-do and livo in. houses of tho hotter sort • 
those who deal in hanglcs aro poorer. ’ 


Eloslltis, or 'Weavers, are retumod as numhoring 8G32 and as Koahtis. 
found over the wholo district. Thoy are holioved to have originally 
come from Paithan and aro divided, into Mar&thn Koshfis and 
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Lingityat KosUtis wlio noithor cat togotliernor inlBrmarry, They are 
dark, middle-sized, and weak, and speak MarAtlii. Tlieir houses are 
poor, and, besides a couple of haudlooms, thoir house goods includo 
some earthen and a few metal vessels. The LingJyat Koshtis are 
strict vegetarians, and the Mardtha Koshtis oat iish and dosh and 
drink liquor. Both classes dress liko hlardtha Kunbis. Tho 
Lingdjats wear the ling but not openly, hiding it in their turbans 
or waistcloth, or leaving it in some safe place in tho house. Tho 
ling is given them by Jangams who are their priests and aro 
worshipped by Koshtis on marriage occasions. They aro sober 
thrifty and hardworking. They are weavers, a few cultivators, and 
others day-labourers, and are helped in their work by thoir women. 
Tho Lingayat Koshtis worship Shiv only, while the MnrAthds "worship 
the usual local and Brdhman gods and goddesses and keep tho 
regular fasts and feasts. Tho priests of tho Mardthus are Brahmans 
wlio conduct thoir marriagos, while at tho marriages of Lingdyat 
Koshtis both Brdhmans and Jangams oQiciato although the Jangams 
only are their priests, Tho customs of tho Mardthns are tho same 
of those of Mardtha Kunbis. Tho Lingdyats bury thoir dead and 
observe no mourning, wbile tho Mardthns bum thoir dead and they 
hold mourners impure for ten days. They have no headman nud 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. Koshtis send thoir boys 
to school till they can read and write a little Mandthi. Their craft is 
falling owing to tho competition of maebine-mado cloth and tho 
Koshtis have taken to tillage and day labour. They are a falling 
people, 

E'Omblia'rs, or Potters, are returned ns numbering 12,321 and 
as found over the whole district. They say tho founder of their 
caste was the sage Kumbh. They have no subdivisions. They look 
like cultivating Mardthds, and cannot be told from them except for 
their dirty mud-stained clothes. Thoir homo tongue is Marathi and 
they live in poor houses. Their staple food is millet, rice, and 
vegetables, and they occosionolly eat fish and flesh and drink liquor 
rather freely. They dress like cultivating Mardthds and are' hard- 
working, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. They make tiles, bricks, 
and earthen pots and figures of men and animals. Though thoir 
appliances aro most simple, they are expert in making neat and par- 
tially ornamented articles. All tho members of the feimily help in 
tho work. In "villages the potters are included in the "village staff 
and provide the villagers "with earthen pots for which they are paid 
in grain at harvest time. In some villages they still hold land. 
They worship the usual local and Brdmauio gods and goddesses and 
their family deities are Mahddev of Singndpur and Jagadamba whose 
shrine is in the old fort of Sdtdra. They keep the regular Hindu 
fasts and festivals and their priests aro village Brdhmans whom 
they greatly respect. Among them a girPs father has to look out 
for a husband for his daughter. When one is found, a day before 
tho marriage the boy and girl are rubbed "with|iturmeric at their 
homes. The married women with music go to the waste lands and 
bring mango, jdviljhul, and fig leaves and tie them to a post in the 
booth. On the marriage day at both houses relations are feasted 
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on mutton, ancTtlio boy is seated on aliorso and tabcn in procession 
to tbe girl’s. On bis way ho alights at (ho village JIaruti’s when five 
3 tnen pelt him with balls of wheat flonr. Ho bows before the god| 
goes to the girl’s house, and stands at the cntranco of tho booth. A 
relative of tho girl’s comes out, waves a cocoanut round his 
head, and dashes it on the ground. The hoy alights, goes into tho 
booth, and bathes. Tho Brahman priest spreads half a pound of 
rice in tho booth and on tho rico sets live betel packet.^. Over 
each packet bo places a copper, a piece of dry cocoa-kornol, and a 
turmeric root. The boy and ghd stand on each side of the square 
facing eaob other and two near relations bold a cloth or iitinJichn- 
shcla between them with three Invnicric streaks traced in tho mid- 
dle of it. Red rico grains are handed round among tho guests and 
the priest repeats tho marriage verses, and at tho end the guests 
thi’ow the rice grains over tho boy’s and gild’s beads, and they arc 
husband and arife. Tho boy and girl now sit doivu and Ibc girl’s 
father washes tho boy’s feet. Tho priest ties together tho hems of 
tho boy’s and girl’s clotlics and they aro seated on the altar. Jlnr- 
riago brow-horns or hashings aro tied round their brows, and tho 
girl’s father presents the boy with a metal waterpoL, a cup, and a 
dish. A Bhilt generally of the Slavdtha casto, recites verses and 
at tho end along with the guests throws rico grains over tho hoy’s 
and girl’s beads. Presents of clothes are excbnngod between tlio two 
houses and a dinner by the girl’s parents ends tho day. Nest day a 
winnowing fan is filled with a oonplo of cocoanut-s, a pound of rico, 
fourteen dough lamps, and an equal number of wafer biscuits, betel- 
nuts, turmeric roots, and pieces of cocoa -kernel, and twenty-tivo 
betel leaves, and, wbilo the priest repeals verses, the fan is laid 
on tho heads of tho boy and girl and their near relatives. Tho 
priest retires with his marviago fee of 2 r. Gd. j^Rs. IJ) and tho 
guests aro treated to a dinner. Tho boy returns homo with hia 
bride in a procession and a dinner is held. Nc.vt day the boy and girl 
are bathed and while bathing splash one another with tnrmcric 
water and rub each other, with turmeric paste. Female guests also 
throw turmeric water, powder, and water mixed with filth and mud. 
A feast ends tho marriage festivities. Except that they huim vdvding 
or prickly pear under the mother’s cot and give her Icdtbol to 
increase her milk their birth customs are tho same as those of 
the Mardthds. On tho fifth day they worship tho goddess Sntviii and 
kill a goat in her narao. On tho seventh tlioy repeat tho worship 
but ofier no goat. On tbo twelfth they cradle tbe child, name it, 
slaughter a goat, and feast castomcn. ’They either bury or burn tbo 
dead, and, except that tbe daughter or daughtor-in-lnw waves a 
lighted lamp round tho deceased’s face at tho time of laying tho body 
on tbe bier, their customs do not differ from those of Marfithds. Tho 
chief mourner does not get his moustaclio shaved and each member 
of the funeral party lays five pebbles on the spot where they halt 
while carrying tho body to the burning ground. They have a head- 
man called mhetrya who settles social disputes at casto meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are poor. 

LoTia'rs, or Blacksmiths, -aro returned as numbering 5193 and 
as found over tho whole^ district. They say they came into tho 
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district- about ten generations ago but from where they cannot toll. 
Their sumames are Jddhav> Kdvre, Magdum, Nikam, and Povdr, 
and families bearing the same surname eat together but do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Bdbdji, ‘ 
Bdlya^ Govinda^ Kirn, and Santa ; and among women Bh&ga, Jana, 
Xoyni, and Lakshumi. They look like Kunbis^ are dark, strong, 
robust, and regular featured. They speak Mardthi and live in 
middle class houses. Their staple food is millet and vegetables. 
They occasionally eat fish and fiesh, and when they can afEord it drink 
to excess. Both men and women dress like li^rdthds, are hard- 
working, and work as blacksmiths and repair field tools. They earn 
6cZ. to Is. (as. 4-8) a day. They worship the ordinary BrAhmanic 
and local gods and goddesses and their mmily deities are Bhavdni, 
Khandoba, and Yithoba. Their priests are the ordinary village 
Brdhmans who officiate at their houses. They wear the sacred thread, 
but perform no ceremony at the time of putting it on. Their 
marriage customs are the same as those of Kunbis, and they pay 
their priests 2s. to 4s. (R3.1-2) for conducting their marriages. 
Except children they burn their dead and hold the deceased’s family 
unclean for ten days. They allow widow marriage,' practise poly- 
gamy, know nothing of polyandry, and believe in spirits and 
TOtchcraft. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do 
not send their boys to school and are scarcely able to maintain 
themselves and their famOies. 

LOBSr'riSj or Cement Makers, are returned as numbering 2119 
and as found over the whole district except in Patan. They have 
no subdivisions j some of tbeir surnames are Obavre, Dhane, wto, 
Kdle, and Rilngat; and families bearing the same smname do not 
intermarry. They do not differ from Mardthas in appearance, 
speech, duelling, W, or dress, and are 
They make cement, sell charcoal and firewood, and serve as day 
labours. They are helped in their work by tbeir women and 
cbildren. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans, and their foui y 
deities are li Bhavani of Tulidpur, Khandoba of Jejun, and Brdh- 

Seal and Brfluiianio goda aad goddess^ teap 

and in no way differ in religion from Knnbis. Except that 

bamboo baskets, their customs ore the same as those of ^arathdj 

LnL are badly offhordlyable to mintam themselves and their 

families. They do not send their boys bo sobool. 

Ota'riS or Casters, are returned as numbenng ,^'^4 as found 

tables and occasionally ® hardworking, making 

and women dress hke .Mar^thfe' ,, 

gods and of animals, iheir w F o-oddesses, and their 
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of Jojuri, and Sidlioba of Mhasvad. Their priests are ■village 
Brdhmans to -whom they pay ^eat respect .They keep the ordinary 
fasts and festivals and make pilgrimages to Aland!, Benares, Jejnri, 
Ndsik, Pandharpur, and Tuljdpur. They believe in sorcery, -witch- 
craft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlnoky days, and consult 
oracles. They are bound together as a body, and send their boys 
to school. Their calling is well paid and they earn enough to keep 
themselves and their families in comfort. 

Pa'tharvats, or Stone Dressers, are returned as numbering 191 
and as found over the whole district except in Knrdd and Kore- 
gaon. They have no divisions. They are dark and strong. They 
speak Mardthi and live in houses with brick walls and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they eat fish 
and flesh and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like Kunbis. 
The women’s ornaments are for the neck the gold-buttoned necklace 
or mangalsulra worth 16s. (Rs. 8) and the vajratik worth £2 
(Rs. 20], for the hands silver wristlets or gots worth £1 (Rs. 10), and 
for the feet silver anklets’ or todds worth £5 to £10 (Rs.50-100) and 
too rings worth 16s. (Rs. 8). They are hardworking orderly and 
hospitable. They are stone masons and make stone images of gods 
animals and men. They make grindstones, rollers, and hand- 
mills. Their women do not help them in their work. They wor. 
ship the usual local and Brdhmanio gods and goddepes, and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. Their family deities are Bhavdni 
Khandoba and Vithoba, and their priests who conduct their 
marriage and death ceremonies belong to their own caste. They 
believe in sorcery, •witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and 
unlucky days, and consult oracles. They marry their girls before 
they are sixteen, and their boys before they are twenty-five. Among 
them the boy’s father has to look out for a wife for his son. When 
he finds a fitting girl both the boy’s and girl’s fiithcrs gq to the 
village astrologer who compares the horoscopes and approves of the 
match if ho thinks it will be lucky. If the girl’s father is well-to-do, he 
performs his daughter’s marriage at his own expense. If ho is unable 
to bear the marriage charges, the boy’s father pays him £4 to £5 
(Rs. 40-50) as the price of the girl and persuades him to accept tho 
offer. When both fathers agree, on a lucky day tho boy’s father with 
one or two friends -visits tho girl’s house and presents her with a green 
robe and bodice and sometimes with a pair of silver chains if his means 
allow. The girl’s father welcomes tho guests and they are seated. 
The girl is dressed in tho suit of clothos presented to her by tho 
boy’s father, and bows before him. The boy’s father marks her 
brow with vermilion and lays a cocoanut in her hands. She bows 
before the house gods, guests, and elders, and a feast to tho guests ends 
the betrothal or mdgni. Botol is served to tho guests and they leave. 
Booths are raised before the houses of both the boy and girl and 
the village astrologer, or Josbi names a lucky day for the marriage. 
A day or two before the marriage, an axe and five tree-leaves or 
pdnch pdhns, the leaves of the amha^ Mangifera indica, the 
vmbar Ficus glomerata, the saiindad Prosopis spicegera, the ” d 
Syzigium jambolanum, and the rtti Oalotropis -p- ■ 
a booth-post called the first post or muhurtmedh, as 
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guardian or devah and worsliippod witli the usual offerings of 
turmeric paste, rice, betel, and cooked food. The boy nnd girl eoch 
at their homes, are seated on a loir stool placed in a wheat square 
• marked by tho priest, and rubbed nith turmeric by a lucky married 
girl who is named by the priest. They are then bathed nnd their 
brows are hung with a network of flowers and tho turmeric rubbing 
ends with a feast called haldiche jevan or the turmeric feast to 
friends and kinsfolk. Next morning sandal, flowers, nnd wheat 
cakes are set before tho family gods nnd tho family-god worship or 
devlcarya is complete. Invitations are sent to friends and relations. 
Tho bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes and taken on horseback 
to the bride’s with music nnd friends. Ho halts on his way at tho 
temple of tho village Mdrnti, bows to tho god, lays before him a 
copper and betel packet, again bows nnd asks liis blessing. The 
girl's people meet him at tho temple nnd present him with a 
turban or waistcloth. The bridegroom mounts his horse nnd rides 
to the girl's with music nnd friends and kinsmen. WHicn he 
reaches tho booth, a lemon nnd coconnut are waved round his head 
nnd thrown on ono side. Ho is then allowed to dismount and 


taken to a low stool set in a wheat square marked by the priest. As 
tho lucky moment draws near, the brido comes out nnd stands facing 
the bridegroom, the priests hold a curtain marked with tho lucky 
cross or naiidi between them, nnd repent marringo verses. Tho 
astrologer tells tho Inck^ moment, tho priests remove tho curtain, 
the guests throw red rice over tho couple's heads, nnd they are 
husband and wife. Tho pair then walk into tho house, bow before 
the house gods, and are fed from the same dish of sweet food. 
When the meal is over they are seated on tho raised altar or hahtde, 
nnd their clothes aro knotted together. Music plays and the priest 
marks their brows with vermilion nnd sticks rice grains on it. Tho 
other guests follow each waving n copper coin nnd throwing it in a 
dish placed at tho foot of the altar. At last the shuns ov grain-sticking 
ceremony is over, the bridegroom's party are treated to n dinner, 
nnd rotiro for tho night. Next day tlio robe ceremony oTsddo is 
porfornied at^ tho bride’s, when their fathors-in-Iaw present the 
pair with suits of clothes nnd ornaments, and the couple go to 
the bridegrooms house with music nnd friends. The marriage 
If “ retwrn feast at tho houses 

of the couploj The wupl? So StS°ln ^ow sfo^s ^ 
anAri° the priest, their brows are marked with vermilion 
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for throe days, and on tlio fourth is bathed^ and her lap filled with 
rice and a cocoanut. On the seventh or tenth day, she is dressed 
in a now robe and bodice, her brow is decked with flowers, and 
rice cocoanut betel and fruit are laid in her lap. Friends and 
kinsfolk are treated to a dinner and tho agc-couiing 001*010007 is 
over. Women as a rule go to their parents for their first confinement. 
AVhon a woman is brought to bod a midwife is called in. Sho digs 
a bath-holo or nhdni in tho lying-in i*oom, cuts tho child’s navel- 
cord, puts it in an earthen vessel, and buries it in tho bath-holo. 
Tho mother and child arc daily bathed in warm water, rubbed ivith 
turmeric and oil, and laid on a cot, under which a firepot is sot 
and sweet fonuol or badtshop and Ligasticum njwmn or onva nro 
burnt in tho firepot. On tho fifth night an embossed gold or silver 
image of Satvslii.s laid on a lowstool in tho lying-in room, and flowers, 
turmeric paste, vermilion, cocoa-komols, hotel, burnt frankincense, 
and cooked rice, pulse, and vegetables are set before tho low stool. 
Tho mother with tho child iu her arms bows before tho goddess and 
next day tho imago is tied round the child's neck. On tho twelfth 
tho mother’s impurity is over, tho house is cowdimgod and tho 
mother’s clothes are washed, new bangles are put round her wrists 
and she is dressed in a now robe and bodice. Women neighbours 
and friends moot at tho mother’s, lay rico and a coco.mnt in her lap, 
present tho child witli a hood or kunchif sing songs, and cradlo and 
name tho child. The guests are treated to a dinner ; hotel and boiled 
gram are served to them, and they withdraw. They burn or bury 
their dead and mourn ton days. The dead is bathed in warm 
water, dressed in a white sheet, and laid on a bier. If the deceased 
is a married woman she is dressed in a green robe and bodice. 
A roll of betel and a piece of gold nro put into tho dead mouth, tho 
body isticdfnst to thobior and covered with a white shoot, redpowder 
and betel leaves are throNvn over tho bior, and some mnrricd girl 
of tbo house, either a daughter or a dnuglitor-in-lnw, waves limits 
round tho dead, and with a low bow w'itbdraws. fl’bo corpso -bearers 
tio a copper and a small cake to tho horn of ibo shroud, lift tho bier, 
and follow the chief mourner who takes the lead carrying tho firepot 
hung from a string. On their way to tho funeral ground, tho 
'mourners halt, throw tho copper coin and tho bread that wore tied in 
the shroud to ono side of tho road, change places, lift the bier, and 
walk straight to some stream or river where they burn or bury tho 
dead according to tho chief mourner's moans. The chief mourner 
has his head except tho topknot and his face shaved. Tho funeral 
rites are over and tho mourners batho and go Lome. On tho third 
day they gather tho ashes of tlio dead and throw thorn into tbo 
river or stream. The chief mourner w’nshcs tbo spot wboro the 
dead was burned or buried with cowdung, sets a stone in tbo namo 
' of tho dead at tho place, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, rice, 
burnt frankincense, and food before the stone and withdraws a little 
to see whether the crows touch tho food. At last be bathos and 
Toturna homo, and a caste feast ends the ceremony. Pdtharvats do 
, not ask Deshasth Brdhmans to their houses, hut priests of their 
own class conduct their ceremonies, and receive a pair of shoes 
and 2s. (Re, 1 ) in cash at ovory death rite. When a woman dies in 
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childheclj she receires every mark of bononr which a married woman 
ought to have. While she is being carried to the funeral ground^ a 
man closely follows the corpse-bearers strewing the path with rala 
Fanicum italicum seed that the spirit of the dead may not return and 
haunt the living. Pdtharvats have a caste council and a headman 
called Mhetre, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches 
of social rules are punished with fines which take the form of 
caste feasts. They send their boys to school but do not keep them 
long at school or take to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 

Fatvekars, or Tassel Makers, are returned as numbering 146 and 
as found' only in F^tan and S4t4.ra They say they came originally 
from Gujarat about two hundred years ago in search of work. They 
have no divisions. Their surnames are KabAde, Entire, Povdr, 
Sbalgar, and Shiralkar. The names of their famUy stocks are 
Bhiradvltjj Gautam, Edshyap, and Ndradik^ and families of the same 
surname and stock cannot intermarry. The names of the men are 
Bobdsa, Lakshumansa, Mdniksa, and Tukdrdmsa ; and of the women 
Bhdgirthi, Chandra^ Eoyna, and Yamuna. They look like high caste 
Hindus, the men keeping the top-knot and moustache but not the 
beard. Their home tongue is Gnjardti, but with others they speak 
Mardthi. They live in houses of the better sort, one or two storeys 
high, and own metal pots, cots, hoses, and bedding. They keep 
servants and have cows, bullocks, ponies, and goats. Their staple 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of sour and 
pungent dishes. They say they eat mutton once a year ontheHosam 
in September -October, and on no other occasion. They drink 
liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, a coat, a turban or a cap, and 
a pair of shoes, and the women in a full Mardtharobe and bodice, and 
mark their brows with redpowder. They do not wear false hair, and 
their girls deck their heads with flowers. They are a hardworking, 
simple, quiet, and hospitable people. They are silk workers, make and 
dye silk threads for necklaces andjeweliy and horse and palanquin 
trappings, and go hawking them from village to village. They worship 
all the usual local and Br&hmauic gods and goddesses and their 
chief family goddess is the Jagadamba of Tuljdpur to whom they 
make vows.' Their family priests are village Brdhmans and 
their religious teacher is a Brdhman named Gopdlnath. They allow 
widow marriage, practise polygamy, and burn the dead. They 
hold caste councils and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Banga'ris, or Dyers, are returned as numbering thirly-five and 
as found in Ear&d, Ehilnapur, S&t4ra« Tdsgaon, and Yalva. They 
have no divisions, speak Mar&thi, are fair and good-looking, clean 
in their habits, sober, and hardworking. They do not differ from 
Marfithfis in house, food, or dress. They prepare colnurs and print 
and dye cloth, and their women help in their^ work. They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. Their family gods are Bahiroba 
Ehandoba, and Vithoba, and their priests are ordinary Marfitha 
Brfihmans. They hold caste councils. They send their boys to 
school but keep them at school only for a short time. They are a 
prosperous class. ' ^ 
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Ha'ulS, or Tape Makers, are returned as numbering 203 and as 
found over tbe whole district except in Jdvli, Korogaon, and Miin. 
They have no dirisiongi Their surnaiucs are Olmturbliuj, GhAg, 
Jadhav, Poviir, 'and Sankpal, and persons bearing the same SJirnamo 
do'^uot intermarry. The names in common uso nmong men are 
AmbarinAth, KAshinAth, RnghunAth, and EangnAth ; and nmong 
women BhAgu, Gangs, itoyna, and Rakhma, Tljoy nin hardwork- 
ing, frugal, and respectful. ' Bogging is their borcdilnry calling, 
but they weave strips oC coarse cloth, tape, and sacking. They are 
bound together by a strong caste-fooling, send their boys to school, 
and are poor.' 

SaTi8,orWeavers,aTereturnodasnumboruig34G8andnsfonndovcr 
the whole district. They say that according to their snored books the 
founder of their caste was Sumant who was bom from the mouth of 
ParmeshvarortheSupremoBoing. Onoday Parmeshvar asked Sumant 
to give him a piece of cloth to wear. As Sumant had none, tho 
Almighty prayed to the minorgods who became instruments of weaving 
and for this reason weaving tools have the names of gods and sagos. 
Sails are divided into LingAyat and Mar«Atha Sakul or Good-farailied 
Sails. The MarathAs ai'o dark, of middle slaturo and ordinary 
strength, and their homo tongno is MnrAthi. They live in 
houses one or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is millet, but they eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. Both men and women dress like MavAthAs and are patient 
hardworking and orderly. Their hereditary calling is weaving and 
dealing in cotton and woollen cloths such a.s waistcloths and 
blankets. Their family gods aro BhavAni of TuljApur, Rhandoba 
of PAli, and MabAdev of Singndpur. Their priests arc the ordinary 
village BrAhmans, and their marriago and other customs and rites 
do not diSor from those of tho Poona SAlis.® They havo no head- 
man and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
hoys to school for a short time. Their craft is falling and they are 
in straitened circumstances. 

Sangars, orWool-woavers, are returned as numbering 2837 and 
as fonnd ovep/cho whole district. They have no divisions, speak 
MarAthi, ap<a look like Eunbis. They live in bouses with w'alls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Their houses contain’ nothing except a few 
moW'^nd clay pots, a couple of blankets, and a cot or two. They 
eafc^h and flesh and drink liquor. Their staple food is millet 
-Vegetables and pulse. Both men and women dress like MarAtliAs. 
They are hardworking, frugal, and hospitable but dirty. Their 
hereditary calling is weaving and selling blankets. They worship 
the usual local and BrAhmanio gods and goddesses, and their family 
deities are BhavAni of TuljApar and Ehandoba of Jejuri and PAli. 
Their family priests are the ordinary village BrAhmans. They be- 
lieve in spirits and witchcraft. Their religions teachers are Jangams 
who ofBiciate at their houses along with village BrAhmans. They 
worship the goddess SatvAi on the fifth day after childbirth and 


> CetailB of BAul customs are given in the Poona Statistical Anoount. 
’‘Detaile of S&lis are given in tho Poona Statistical Account. 
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name tho child on the twelfth. Among them a hoy’s father 
has to look out for a wife for Jiia son, and when one is 
found, both the hoy’s and girl’s fathers learn from tho village 
astrolojfer whether the stars favour the match. If tho astrologer 
says the stars favour tho match, the hoy’s father presents the girl 
with a new green robe and bodice, a rupee, and a cocoanut, and rubs 
her brow with redpowder. A dinner to castemen is given at the 
joint expense of both the fathers, f'rom a day to three years after 
comes the marriage. Booths are built in front of both houses, and tho 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their houses. Their marriage 
guardian or devak is the five-tree leaves or pdnch pdlvts, the mango, 
unibar, saundad, jdmihul, and rut. On the marriage day, while 
on his way to the girl’s, the boy goes to the village temple, lays his 
dagger before the god, and swears that he may forsake his dogger 
but never his wife. He lays a packet of betel before tlio god, and 
taking back the dagger goes in proceggion to tho girl’s, and talmshis 
stand before tho door - of tho booth. One of tho girl’s kinsmen 
waves a lemon and a cocoanut round the boy’s head and tho boy 
dismounts and walks into tho booth. The boyand girl are then bathed 
and, dressing in new clothes, stand facing each other. Behind them 
stand their matemaf unc/es wftfft ka{yes daggers or other weapons 
in their hands j the Brdhman priest repeats marriage verses, and, 
at the end, along with the guests throws rice over tho boy’s 
and girl’s heads. Ole hems of their clothes are knotted together 
and the boy and girl are taken before tho house gods. While 
bowing before the gods, the boy robg an image and hides it about 
his person, and does not give it back until his mother-in-law gives 
him a newwaistcloth. The boy andgrjrl dine in front of tho house 
gods, and go and take their seats oij, an earthen altar raised in a 
comer of the booth. The brows of the couple are rubbed with red- 
powder and turmeric on which rice groins are stuck and in the even- 
ing proceedings end with a feast. ^ A day or two after, the hoy goes 
back in procession to his house with his bride, musicians, and rela- 
tives "and friends, and, after a feast,’ the guests retire. When a girl . 
comes of agoihey seat her hy herself for four days and on tho fifth 
fill her lap with fmit and present her with a new green robe and 
bodice. Sanrars idlow iridow marric^e and Thev either 

bury or bum their dead, their funeral priests being Jnngams. . They 
hold the family of the deceased impnre for three days, and, on the 
morning of the fourth, they sip cow’s urine and are pui-e. They hold 
caste councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and arc a 
poor class. ’ 


Shimpis, or Tailore, are returned ag numbering 9664 and as found 
over the whole distnct. They ^ divided into Jain Shimpis and 
Ntodev S^piB. The Jmn Shimpig get their name from their 

religion and the Ndmdevs from the boet and saint Ndmdev.i The 

Jam Shimpis are a small hodyfoundfhi Xardd, Tdsgaon,and Vflva 
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who do not eat or marry with the Udindevs. The home tongue of the 
Joins is Gujardti and of the IfdmdeTS Mardthi. They are clean and 
neat and their women are dark thin and regalar-icatnred. The 
men wear the topknot and moustache but neither whiskers nor the 
beard. They live in houses with walla of brick and tiled roofs. 
Ndimdev Shimpia eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, but the Jains 
are strict vegetarians. Both dress like Brahmans, the men in waist- 
cloth, coat, turban, and shoes, and the women in the full Mardtha 
robe and bodice. They are hardworking, sober, and hospitable. 
They sew and sell cloth and lend money on interest. Their ■women 
help them in sewing clothes and in some of the larger towns a fow 
have begun to make use of sowing machines. Their manners und 
customs are the same as those of the Poona Jain and Ndmdev 
Shimpis. Except children they hum their dead. Tho Jains wor- 
ship Pdrasndth, and the Ndmdevs worship the usual local and 
Brdhmanip gods and goddesses and their priests are tho ordinary 
village Brdhmans. Their chief god is Vithoba of Pandharptir and 
they make periodical pilgrimages to his temple. They dine either 
in silk or woollen waistcloths and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. They send their hoys to school and are a well-to-do 
class. 

Sona'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned ns numbering 8231 and 
as found in all towns and large ■villages. Some have come into 
the district from Qnjardt, tho Bomhw Xarndtak, and Madras, 
and others belong to the district. These divisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. There is nothing remarkable in their 
appearance. The men wear the topknot and moustache and no 
beard. The home tongue of tho different Sondrs is tho language of 
their country, hut with others all speak incorrect Marfithi. They 
Lave a slang language known to themselves only -which they use in 
presence of their enstomers. Most live in one-storeyed houses with 
walls of brick and stone. They generally have no servants in their 
houses hut in their shops are helped by men of their o-wn caste. 
Their ordinary food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and when 
they can afford them fish, flesh, and liquor. They take their meals 
between ten and twelve in the morning and seven and ten in the 
evening. With them as with other castes the opportunities for feasts 
are holidays, marriages, and other family ceremonios,^ and the 
arrival of important guests. On such occasions their chief dishes 
are cakes or balls, and their feasts cost £2 10«. to £3 (Rs. 25 - 30) 
the hundred guests. They dress like Mardtha Brdhmans and only 
a few have a store of such rich clothes as silk robes and shawls. 
They are neat, clean, hardworking, and skilful. They -work in 
gold and silver and also set gems and other precious stones. They 
are proverbially dishonest. It is the general belief that gold or 
silver passing through a goldsmith s hands not only loses weight 
'hut heoomes mixed with base metal. The men work from six to 
twelve and again from two to eight. The women do nothing but 
home work. Boys up to eight go to school, and after eight work 
in their fathers’ shops. Their tools cost them 12s. to £5 (Rs. 6-60) 
and they earn 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8-20) , a month. Many are taking to 
other than their hereditary calling. Some are writers and others 
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petty moneylenders] and monejchangers. Their calling depends on 
theprosperity of the people and sinoB the 1876*77 famine] the Siltdra 
gol^miths have had less than their former amount of employment. 
Even skilful vrorkmen find it difficult to keep themselves in 
comfort. They are either Shaivs or Yaishuavs and have images 
of their gods in their houses. Their priests generally belong to 
their Own caste, but when a priest of their own caste is not 
available they employ Deshasth or other Brdhmans. Of late the 
Son&TS who term themselves Mukhm&si Brahmans, or Brdhmans 
sprung from the month of Brahma, have taken to commit to memo:y 
the sacred verses used in religions ceremonies, but they know them 
and- pronounce them so badly that they do not openly repeat thnm 
in presence of Brahmans. Their customs differ little from those of 
Brlhmans. They settle social disputes either at caste meetings or 
by a reference to a council of caste elders. They send their boys to 
school and are fairly off 


Sutars, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 11,043 and ns 
found over the whole district. They have no divisiona Thoy rank 
with or higher than Knnbis and are fairer and cleaner than Kunbis 
but less robust. In villages they repair field tools and are paid by 
the villagers in grain at harvest time. As carpenters and wood- 
rarvers &e town Sutdrs are good workers and are easily trained to 
^ndle European tools, ^eir day’s. wages vary form Is. to 8s. 

not help the men in their work. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetahles, and they do not 

eat fish or flesh or drmk liquor. The men wear the waistcloth and 

'n Mor&tha or the Brdhman 

They gird their boyamth the sacred thread, the ceremony 
being performed by one of their own caste called guru or teaohe? 

marriaL. Except nn-^ 

weaned children whom they bury they burn their dead TfimV *i 

deities are Bhavdni, Khandoba, ^ Vithoba and thevkspn^^^™^^ 
Hindu fasts and festivals. Their priests are 

carpenters ® < especially town 


or uumen^ are returned 
over thewholedistrict. Thevare dWd^d 
Telis who do not eat together or intni-ma ° Mardtha 

from each other in woKrl p ^ 
dark well-built and robust but dirtw!f?^ • 

Mardthi. TheyKvehi nL !l*»n They speak 

and own metal and earthen vewels^ riiefr^rf°^T 
pulse and vegetables. They dJess like 

^rkiug. heritable, cuiet, LdSSa“ &^^ 

oiy cocoa-kernel, and sometimes TiBnm j ^ sesame, 
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niid employ as priests tlie ordinary village Brdlimans. Except 
that the Lingnyats hold no cloth or antarpdi between the bride 
and bridegroom at the time of marriage, their marriages are the 
same as those of Kunbis. Both Lingdyat and Mariltha Telis hold a 
girl impnre for four days after she comes of age, and do not touch her 
till she has bathed on the moming of the fifth day. Both practise 
widow marriage and polygamy. Unlike the Mardthsls they bury 
their dead, and consider themselves impure for ten days. They settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. They turn out any one proved to 
have broken their social rules bnt let him back on paying a fine. 
They do not send their boys to school or tako to now pursuits, but 
are fairly off. 

Vada'rs, or Earth Diggers, are returned as numbering 2388 and 
as found over the whole district except in Javli. They are divided 
into Mdti or Earth and Dagad or Stone Yaddrs, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. Both Earth and Stone Yaddrs are dark, strong, 
robust, and hardworking, but ignomnt and given to di'ink. They 
have no fixed dwellings and gather wherever they hear of work. The 
. Dagad or Stone Yaddrs who quarry and break stones for building 
are said to have been the great hill-fort builders. They also make 
grind-stones. The Mati or Earth Yaddrs work in earth and dig 
ponds and wells. Both classes live in rude huts of mats and sticks, 

. and eat almost anything, being notably fond of mice and rats. 
"When they have nothing else to eat, they go rat-hunting in tho fields. 
Their home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Mardthi, The men of both classes wear a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and a tattered turban, and the women the robe and bodice. Their 
chief deities are Bhavdni and Khandoba, and they consult Brahmans 
only for a namo for their children and for a lucky day for tlieir 
weddings. They practise widow marriage and polygamy. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school. Of late years Yaddrs of both 
classes have found constant and highly paid employment at the 
great Nira water works and on the new Deccan railways. At both 
water and railway works Yaddrs have proved the most valuable 
class of local workmen. They work by the piece, and both men 
and women are surprisingly effective. Most of their earnings go in 
drink. 

Musicians include three classes with a strength of 11,909 or 
1‘16 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Sdldra JHuaidaits, ISSt. 


Divuio:!. 

ITafc?. 

PoxdaIcb 

Total. 

Ghadsis 

SCO 

800 

coo 

Ourai's 

4920 

4770 

0099 

HoUra 

813 

788 

1001 

Total ... 

cots 

<1807 

11,000 


G-hadsis, or Musicians, are returned us numbering 609 and as 
found in large towns chiefly in the east of the district. They have no 
tradition of their origin or of any former settlement, and are considered 
» 1282— 13 
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tho earliest people in the district. They have no subdivisions 
and claim no relationship with any other tribe. They are darker 
than Knnbis, middle sized, and look more like hldngs and other low 
caste Hindus than Kimbis. The men wear the topknot, moustache, 
and sometimes whiskers, but not tho beard. They speak l^fnrathL 
Their staple food is millet, B.alt, chillies, and oil, and their dinner 
parties consist of meat, .piilso cakes, and lirjnor. They cat withont 
taking otT any of their clothes, and, after dinner, sit singing tho 
whole night. They dress like ^larnthns, are lazy, o-xtrovagant, 
and fond of pleasure, and amuse their patrons with their songs and 
music. They are renowned singers and players and perform at tho 
houses of Rnthmans and other Hindus. Though their shadow 
is not now thought to defile, high caste Hindus do not so freely ask 
them to their honscs ns they ask Guravs. Tho hereditary calling 
of all seems to havo been music, but many have taken to agriculture, 
day labour, and other means of subsistence. They paint their 
bodies red and black and beg by acting as Bahnrupis or men of 
many faces or characters. As labourers men earn 3d. to Is. (2-8 oe.) 
a day and women to 4 Jd. (1-3 ns.). Their monthly c.xponsc3 vary 
from Ss. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). They many their girls between eight 
and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. They 
spend £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) on tho mamago of a girl and £4 to £6 
(Rs. 40-60) on tho maiTiago of a boy. They allow their widows to 
marry and the men practise polygamy. They either bury or bum 
their dead spending about £1 (Rs. 10) on a funeral. They worship 
all tbo usual local and Brdlimanio gods and goddesses, cliieliy 
Bahiroba and Khandobn, and Iboy keep all the ron-ular fasts and 
feasts. Their priests are ordinary MavStha Brfihmans whom 'they 
pay lid. (1 ff.) at a naming, 2s. (Eo. 1) at a marriage, and Gd. {'1 as.) 
at a funeral. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are 
allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their social and 
religious customs arc the same as Mar.i,tlm-Kunbi customs. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school ond aro a steady people. 

Guravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 9699 and ns found 
in ones and twos in towns and largo villages. They have no tradi- 
tion or memory of their arrival in the district or of any former settle- 
ment. They have no divisions and speak Mardthi. They cenernllv 
live in small one-storeyed houses close to the temple where they not 
as mmistrants. Their stanle food is millet, rice, pulse, and 
vegetables, and they^ say they neither eat fish nor flesh no/drink 
hquor. They dress either like Mardthn Bnlhmans or cultivating 
Kunhis. They are musicians and attend to and clean tho temples of 
the village gods and have the hereditary right to tho offerings made 
to them. They supply hl md tiilsi leaves and flowers to the chief 
^Hagers for the worship of their house gods. They make and sell 
leaf cups and plates fud play music on marriage and other occasions 
at the houses of Brahmans and other villagers, except at the houses 
of Mhars, M&ngs, and other, low caste people. A few hold small 
^ant or lands. They worship Mfiruti, Shiv, and oSer 
village gods, beep the usual .Hindu fasts and feasts, and make 
.pilgrimages. When a Gurav .Woman is brought to bod, a midwife is 
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called ia and is paid 3t?. (2 as.) if the child is a boy and half a 
cocoanufc if it is a girl. The midwife cuts the child’s navel-cord^ 
bathes both the mother and the child -with warm water rubbing 
them with turmeric paste and oil, and lays them on a cot under 
which a firepot is laid to guard against cold. The mother’s 
impurity lasts ten days. On the fifth night an embossed gold image 
of Satvdi is set on a low stool in the lying-in room and turmeric 
paste, vermilion, five betel leaves and nuts, boiled gram or ghvgris, 
and sweetmeats are laid before the goddess. The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and asks heKblessing. 
Next day the embossed image is tied round the child’s neck and the 
child if a girl is named on the twelfth and if a boy on the thirteenth. 
The house is cowdunged on the naming day and friends and kins- 
pcople are asked to the house. The mother is dressed in a new 
green robe and bodice, new bangles are put roimd her m’ists, and 
rice and a cocoanut are laid in her lap. Women neighbours and 
friends present the mother with bodices and the child with hoods or 
JcuiioMs, and namo and cradle the child, amidst cradle-songs or 
.^alnds sung in honour of Ram or Krishna, ending with the chorns 
‘ Sleep my darling sleep.’^ The guests are treated either to a dinner 
or to betel and withdraw with handfuls of boiled gram or glmgris, 
Guravs marry their boys between ten and twenty-five and their girls 
before they come of age. Their marriages are preceded by 
betrothals, when, on a lucky day named by the village astrologer, the 
boy’s father with a few of his friends visits the girl’s house and 
presents her with a green robe and bodice and a pair of silver chains 
or sdnlchlis worth £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30). Tho guests ai’o 
welcomed to a seat on the veranda by tbe giiTs father and such 
of his friends as he has asked to the house. The girl puts on tho new 
clothes, the priest attends, and tho hoy’s father marks the girl’s 
brow with vermilion. The girl then bows before tbe bouse gods, tho 
guests, and her elders, and the betrothal or mdgni ends with a feast 
to tho boy’s father and his friends. The fathers go to tho local 
astrologer and he names the lucky day for tho marringo. Booths 
are' raised before the hoy’s and girl’s houses and invitations are 
sent to friends and kinsfolk. At the bouse of each of the pair, an 
umbar ITicns glomerata post is fixed in one of tho corners of tho 
booth, molasses and betel are laid before the post, and a turmeric 
root and betelnnt are tied to it in a piece of yellow cloth. Two or 
three days before the marriage, tho girl is rubbed with turmeric 
at her bouse by five lucky married women named by tbe priest, who 
take what remains of tho turmeric to tho boy with music and rub 
him mth it and bathe him in warm water, while musicians play and 
the married women of tbe boy’s bouse sing songs. A feast called 
tbe turmeric feast or haldiche jevan completes the turmeric rubbing, 
and tbe women of the girl’s house return with presents of betel. 
A raised altar is prepared in the girl’s wedding booth and new 
earthen vessels brought from tho potter’s are placed at its corners. 
On the marriage day the bride goes with music and a hand of friends 
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to the village MAmti, bows before the god, and,' laying before him 
a betel packet and a copper, asks his blessing and returns home. The 
bridegroom goes on horseback to the bride’s with music and friends, 
and is welcomed at her house by the girl’s father. As the lucky 
moment draws near, the priest prepares a square spot, sets ttro 
low stools in it, and makes the bridegroom and bride stand facing 
each other on the stools; a yellow sheet is held between the pair and 
marriage verses are repeated by the priest who, at the lucky moment, 
draws aside the cnrtain, throws red rice over the couple, while tbs 
musicians raise a din of music. The hems of the pair’s garments 
are knotted together, and they walk into the house, bow before the 
house gods and elders, and are made to eat from the same dish. 
Then the adda or robe ceremony is performed, and the party of 
the bridegroom and the caste people are treated to a dinner. 
Lastly the bridegroom takes the bride to his house with music and 
friends and feasts and return feasts at the houses of the hoy 


and girl end the ceremony. At every marriage the pnest 
receives a tnrhan and 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) in cash and the whole 
marriage expenses genemlly amount to £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300). 
Among Guravs child marriage and polygamy are alloved 
and polyandry is unknown. A girl sits apart for three days on 
coming of age, she is bathed on the fourth and her lap is filled 
with rice and fruit. A gaily decked wooden frame is 
and the girl is seated in it for the first sixteen days while the 
mnsicians are asked to the house to play drums and pipes. 
female friends and relations present the girl with sweet dishes and 
clothes, and her father and father-in-law present her each with a robe 
and hodioe. The girl’s father treats his son-in-law to a dinner and 
presents him with clothes and bedding. The couple are seated 
together on low wooden stools, the women neighbours meet at the 
bouse, and lay rice and cocoanuts in the lap of the girl, and the 
puberty ceremony is over. • Guravs bum their dead and mourn ten 
days. After death the body is seated leaning against a wall, water 
is heated, and a bier is made. The dead is bathed in warm water, 
shrouded in a clean white sheet, and laid on the bier. A piece of 
gold and a roll of betol leaves are put into the dead mouth, and 
flowers, betel leaves, and redpowder are thrown over’ the body. 
A marned girl, generally the deceased’s daughter or daughtor-in- 

takeup thehier, and the chief mourner heads them with the earthen 
firepot in his hand hung from a string. Before reaching Se burning 
ground they halt to rest, the bearers set down the hlr Ld “ch 
picks five stones and instead lays a copper on the Sund The 
hearers then change places, lift the bier, and, with the S mourner 
in front, walk to the hurniug ground. The nilo T 
the dead is laid on it. The prieS reneate 
mourner places five wheat flour halls on tL hodl two”'°on of 

two on the two arms and one on the ohost -^i^" i ? 

As soon as the skull hursts, the chief raournor filb nSSlS® 
and, carrying it on his shoulder, walks three timoa v 
At the end of each turn, another man walS urith 

to pot with a .too „iM to litatono' oT'Lar^rto 
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water g^usbes out. "When three turns are made and the pot is 
thrice pierced, the chief mourner throws it over his back and heats 
his mouth with his right palm. The priest is given 3d. (2 as.) and 
the funeral party bathe and return, home. The family of the dead 
are impure for ten days and cleanse themselves by drinking water 
brought from the priest’s. On the third day the chief mourner 
goes to the burning gpround, gathers the ashes, and throws them 
into some river or stream. He cowdnngs the burning place, sets the 
lifestone on it, and lays before the stone sandal, vermilion, flowers, 
turmeric, burnt frankincense, and cooked rice mixed with clarified 
batter. The chief mourner has his face and head except the topknot 
shaved and the caste people including the bearers are feasted 
on the thirteenth if the dead has a son or on the twelfth if he has no 
son. The priest conducts the death ceremony and receives clothes, 
a pair of shoes, and 4s. to 6s. (Bs. 2-3) in cash. Quravs hold 
that persons dying with their wishes unfulfilled become spirits and 
haunt the living. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil 
spirits. When a woman dies in childbed, while she is being taken 
to the burning ground, nails are driven into the threshold, a lemon 
charmed by a. magician is buried under it and a man follows the 
body strewing rdla seeds, 'that the spirit may not come back and 
trouble the people of the house. Guravs have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the elders. A few send their 
boys to school, but they take to no new pursuits and are badly off. 

Hola'rs, literally Field Men, are returned as numbering 1601 
and as found over the whole district except in Jd.vli. They have no 
story of their origin and no memory of any former settlement. Their 
Kanarese name and its apparent derivation from hoi (K.) the ground 
seem to show that they are one of the early local tribes. They 
have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with any other 
tribe. They are the same as Mhdrs with whom they eat and 
marry. They speak Mardthi, and live in bouses with mud walls 
and tiled roofs. Their house goods include earthen, wooden, 
and metal pots. Their staple food is millet, salt, chillies, and oil, 
but they eat the flesh of almost all animals including the cow and 
excluding the pig. Like Mhars they eat the flesh of cattle who are 
found dead. In honour of birth, marriage, and death they give 
dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor. Their women cook, and 
the guests dine off plates which they bring with them and without 
taking off any of their clothes. Liquor is sometimes served and 
the guests sit singing the whole night. Their dress is the same 
as that of Knnbis. They are a quiet and orderly people, are 
excellent musicians and songsters, and play on pipes and drums. 
They make shoes and bridles and as labourers the men earn 3d. to Is. 
(2-8 as.) and the women l^d. to 4^5 (1-3 as.) a day. The monthly 
expenses of a family of five vary from 8s, to £1 (Rs. 4-10). Their 
favourite gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba whose images 
they keep in their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors 
and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Ratnfigiri in the South 
ICoukau. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests are the 
ordinary village Brahmans who are paid lid. (1 a.) at a birth 2s. (Re.l) 
at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as.) at' a death. The Brdhman who 
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'conducts their ceremonieSj standing outside of their houses does not 
suffer degradation for associating -with them. They keep all the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts. When they name their children they 
distribute molasses or gul, and when a girl comes of ago they 
distribute packets of betelnnt and leaves among friends and kinsfolk, 
and feast castewomen. They marry their girls between eight and 
twelve, and their boys between tivelve and twenty-five. A girl’s 
mamage costs £3 to ki (Rs. SO -40) and a boy's £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-G0). 
They practise widow marria'ge and polygamy. They bury their 
dead, spending about £l (Rs. 10) -on the funeral. They have no 
headman and leave the settlement of disputes to some of their elders. 
Adultery and eating with a low caste man are punished 'with loss 
of caste, but the offender is let back on paying a fine which generally 
takes the form of liquor. A HoMr’s shadow is not now thought to 
pollute the higher classes. A few send their boys to school and 
are a miserable class. 

Servailts include two classes with a strength of 21,891 or 213 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Sdtdra Servants, ISSZ. 


Divisiox. 

Hnles. 

Fomalcs. 

Total. 

NhllTia 

Farits 

rots] ... 

ton 

sail 

7174 

8820 

14,251 

7010 

10^ 

11,003 

21,801 


Wlia'vis, or Barbers, are returned as numbering 14,251 and ns 
found over the whole district. Playing on their name they say they 
areborn from Mahddev's navel orndbld. Accordingto another account 
they have sprung from a Brdhman father and a Kunbi woman who 
was not his wife. They have no divisions and their snmames are 
Gtiikav4d, JAdhav, Mohite, Povdr, and Shirke. They look like 
Kunbis and their home tongue is Mar.ithi, They live in middle 
class houses generally one-storeyed with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress 
like Kunbis. As a class they are intelligent, fond of gossip, and 
proverbially cunning, as the proverb says The barber and the crow.^ 
They shave, hold torches at weddings and before great men and 
play the drum ovchavghada and the clarion or sanai. In almost 
every village a mftvi holds grant lands. As surgeons thov Meed 
both by cupping and applymg leeches, and their women act as 
midwives. Dicirfamily gods aro Jotiba of Batndgiri and Khandnba 
of Jejnri. Their manners and customs aro the samo as tlmao of 



Parits, or ’Washermen, aro returned as numborino- Vnio -i 
found over the whole district. They are divided into 
Knnbi, and Pardoslii Parits who neither cat together noriniterm 


1 Hic Mftrttlii runs, Nhdvu riiii A'rfrii. 
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Kamathi Pahits say they came to the district from the Nizdm's 
country more than two generations ago. They hare no divisions 
and their surnames are Alahonda, Angirvam, Bilkor, Kotgirvarn, 
and Pipalgawarn ; families bearing the same surname eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in ordinary use among men 
are Balu, D5vu, Iraiya, Keddri, Lingo, Manhdji, and Rdmaya j 
and among women Bhagamma, Granga, Lingi, Narsamma, Shiva, and 
Vyakamma. Their home speech is Telugu, but with others they 
speak Mardthi or Hindnstdni. A Kdmdthi Parit is easily known 
by his custom of wearing a gold earring in the left ear, and a 
ICdmdthi washerwoman by her peculiar way of wearing the robe. 
The robe in front is gathered into scanty puckers and is passed 
back between the legs being drawn tightly over the shins and 
tucked in at the ^vaist behind. The upper end of the robe is passed 
round the waist and is drawn over the breast and head. They are 
dark and strong and livo either in houses one storey high with tiled 
roofs or in thatched huts. Their houses are well kept and contain 
goods, along with the appliances of their calling, worth ‘about £10 
(Ra. 100). Their staple food is millet, split pulse, and vegetables. 
They are also fond of fish and flesh and sometimes add these two 
dishes to their daily food. The only sweet dish they know is the gram 
cake or puran poll and this they use on ceremonial occasions. They 
offer goats and cocks to their gods and feast on thefleshof the sacrificed 
animals. They drink liquor. The men dress like MardthSs in a 
waistcloth, coat, shonldercloth, Mar^tha turban and shoes, and 
the women in the robe and bodice. The men’s ornaments are earrings 
worth lOff. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), silrer finger rings worth 4s. (Rs. 2), 
and a silver waist girdle worth £3 (Rs. 30). The women’s orna- 
ments are a nosering worth £l (Rs. 10), earrings worth £3 
(Rs. 30), tliG lucky necklace or mangnlsutra worth Os. to IGs. 
(Rs. 3-8), silver bracelets worth £1 (Rs.lO), and toerings of bell- 
I metal worth fid. (4 as.) Kamdthi Parits are neat, clean, hard- 

‘ working, thrifty, and orderly. They work as washermen and earn £1 

; lOs. to £2 (Rs.15-20) a month out of which they spend 10s, to 16s. 

{ (Rs. 5-S) on charcoal soda and soap. The women and children help 
'■ the men in their work. They have two sets of gods, one including 
J Narsoba and Yallamma their family deities who are kept in a 
j wooden shrine, and the other including Atmasamma, Balamma, 

' Bangar, Maissamma, and Pochamma, who are placed in a niche 

I or devli in a wall in the house. Their priests are village 

Brahmans. They are not particular about keeping fasts, only a few 
fasting on the EMdasMs or lunar elevenths of each month. Their 
religions head, a man of their own caste, lives at Haidarabad 
and occasionally visits his disciples. An elderly woman of the 
family acts as midwife and buries the navel-cord and after-birth 
in a hole in the mother’s room, over which the mother and 
child are bathed regularly for twelve days and rubbed with turmeric 
powder and oil. On the fifth day an image of the goddess Satvdi and 
an earthen water 3 ar are worshipped near the bathing pit, and five 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, redpowder, turmeric, and betel and cooked 
food aro offered. The mother is held impure full eleven days. 
On the twelfth all the house people are bathed, and their clothes 
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•washed, the house is cowdunged and cow’s urine drunh. Near female 
relntiona gather at the mother’s house, cradle and name the child 
and the guests retire with presents of boiled wheat and gram In 
the evening castemeu are treated to liquor. Except that they marry 
their children sittmg side by aide on rice and that their maternal 
uncles stand behind holding in their hands sickles or weeding hoes, 
their marriages are the same as those of Kunbis. Their marria<jes 
cost about £15 (Es. 150). They allow widow marriage, the whole 
expense, about £4 (Bs. 40), being paid by the 'widow’s husha'od. 
They bury their dead, mourn ten days, and spend £2 to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 20 - 25) on the funeral. On tho third day they level the spot 
where the deceased waa^ buried and mai-k it with a red stone. On the 
twelfth the caste is given a dinner. Kdmtlthi Farits hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are better off than 
Kunbi Farits. 


Skbfuerss. 


Dhmgara, 


Kunbi Paiuts have no divisions, speak Mardthi, and differ in no 
respect from Knnbis. They live in huts with thatched roofs and 
their staple food is millet, pnlse, and vegetables. They eat fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, deer, and fowls, and drink liquor; 
The village washerman is generally a Kunbi and is locally known as 
Farit. He_ washes for all tho villagers except Mhdrs and Mings 
and other impure ^stes, and the men are helped in their work by 
their women. Besides by cleaning clotbes, Farits sometimes earn 
their living by labour. They are found in every village and are 
^id in grain. Their favourite deities are Bahiroba, Bhavani, and 
Khandoba, and they also worship deceased ancestors. Their 

S 'ests are the ordinary vill^e Brdhmons and they keep the usual 
ndn fasts and feasts. Their customs are the same as Kunbi 
customs, they cither bury or bum their dead and allow widow 
marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings’. They do 
not send their boys to school and are poor and in debt. 

Of Paedeshi or Bondele Dhobis one family is found in Sitdra in 
the service of Europeans. They say they came from Upper India, hut 
in appearance and speech differ little from Mardthds. The names 
in common use among men are Krishna, Rama, Iiatshaman,N{irdyan, 
and Sakhdrdmj and among women Jdnki, Lakshumi, Mohana, 
Munya, and Rddha. In Lonse, food, dress, and religion differ 
little from Mardtha Knnbis. They are washermen and follow no 
other calling. They many their girls before they are sixteen or 
eighteen and their boys before they are twenty-five. They bum 
their dead, mourn ten days, hold caste councils, send thefr bovs to 
' school, and like Jfardtha or Kunbi Farits are poor, • 

Shepherds and Oattle-keepersinclude two classes with a st™., 

mcentof the Hindu population. The detail are- 


of 41,866 or 4-08 per ( 


1 DlTIBKKl. 

[ Vales. 

1 TemAlM. 

1 rotal. 

Dhansan *.« 
QAvlii 

TotAl »• 

SO,8J4 

m 

20,723 

lid 

41,547 

819 

S0.9M 

20,872 

41,880 
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hare no tradition of their coming to the district and no memory 
of any former settlement. They are darker than Kunbis, tall and 
athletic. Many of Shivaji’s infantry were Sfltdra Dhangars. Still 
though good soldiers they are a qniet orderly tribe. Most of 
them hare their head-quarters in the east of the district, keep sheep 
and deal in wool. In the fair months they travel long distances 
westward to the hills many going on to the Konkan. They come 
back before the end of the hot weather when most of them make 
their , way to the east, as, during the rains, the raw damp of the 
western hills is fatal to sheep. During the fair season as they 
graze over the country the landholders, for. the sake of the manure, 
often pay them to pen their flocks in the fields. They have dogs 
of a better breed than the ordinary village dog. As a class 
Dhangars are noted for their dirty slovenly habits. Though most of 
those whose head-quarters are in the east and who keep their flocks 
in the east during the rainy season are shepherds, cow and bufialo- 
keeping Dhangars on the western hills are not uncommon. Cow- 
keeping Dhangars chiefly earn their living by the sale of clarified 
butter. Some among them also are husbandmen. Some settled 
Dhangars are fairly off but as a class they are poor. From the time 
their boys are five years of age they are generally employed in 
watching the cattle. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their 
clothing is scanty, the men wearing a turban, a waistcloth, and a 
blanket, together coating about 6ff. (Rs. 3) a year. Their marriage 
ceremonies and rites are nearly the same as those of Kunbis. Their 
chief gods are Ehandoba and Mhasoba ; Biroba is their tutelary 
house god and his image is buried with the bodies of the well-to-do. 
They do not worship their house gods daily, only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Social disputes are settled by the members of three 
families : the Gavandes, hi duos, and RdgjeB. If one of them is not 
at hand, he is sent for and the dispute stands over till he comes. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by making the offender give a 
caste feast. The Dhangars never send their boys to school and take 
to no new callings. 

G-avlis, orOowkeepers, arereturnedasnumberingSlS and as found 
over the whole district. They rank higher than Kunbis, and are 
clean, orderly, shrewd, honest, and skilful in treating cattle diseases, 
and in breeding cows and buffaloes. Their customs do not differ 
from Kunbi customs and they keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They hold caste councils, send their boys to school, and are fairly off.^ 

Fisliers include two classes with a strength 'of. 7068 or0’76per 
cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

SdtAra FUhen, 1881, 


SiVIBKON. 

UolcB. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhois 

1043 

1035 

2078 

KoUa 

2030 

2030 

4900 

Total ... 

9873 

scss 

7068 


SKois, or Fishers, are returned as numbering 2078 and as found 
over the whole district. They are dark, good-looking, sturdy, and 

1 CetaiU of GavU customs are given in the Foons Statistical Account, 
s 1282-14 
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haidworbing. Most of tliem make tkeir living by catching fish. 
One oE their chief former occupations ws carrying palanquins and 
litters, but, -with the opening of roads, litters have nearly disappeared 
and they have taken to agriculture, fishing, and labour. They now 
profess to look down on palanquin can-ying. They eat fish and 
nesh and drink liquor. They rank below Xolis, but do not differ 
from them in marriage and other customs. They hold caste 
councils, do not send their boys to school, and are a poor people.* 
Eolis, or Ferrymen, are returned as numbering 4990 and as found 
in almost every village, especially in Jdvli, Pdtan, and parts of WSi. 
All Sdtdra Eolis are water-fillers or paiibliarii. They seem to ho 
different from the Poona and Ahmadnagar hill Kolis, the origin of 
whose name is doubtful. Besides Panbharis, they are called Chumli 
Kolis from wearing a twisted cloth on their head when they carry a 
waterpot. They are said to associate and occasionally to eat with 
Eunbis. In several of the chief hUl forts, Sinhgad, Toma, and 
Bdjgad, men of this tribe formerly had the duty of guarding the 
approaches to the foirt. They are quiet people ranking among village 
servants and get the grain in return for bringing water. Unlike the 
Kolis of Khed and Junnar in Poona, they do not join iu 

S ing robberies or become outlaws. They are the same as Marlttha 
unbis to look at, but they do not generally eat in the same row 
with Mardtha Eunbis and they marry among themselves only. 
They make the cement which is eaten with betel and a few of them 
catch fish. As a class they are a fine, good-looking, robust, and well 
made people. They are now quiet, orderly, settled, and hardworking. 
Besiks ^hing they work ferries along the Krishna and in the rainy 
months show great daring in securing timber floated down when the 
river is in flood. They grow melons in river beds with much skill 
and are fonnd in every village as water fillers or pdnbharisi some 
are husbandmen and others cement dealers. They generally live in 
thatched huts, eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Their social and 

rehmouB customs are like those of Eunbis. They usually bury the 
dead, and the chief mourner is held impure for ten days. Their 
are Biroba and Khandoba, and their priests are 
They hold casto councils, 
CTant ^«ages they hold 

As a class they are^poo™ services as water carriers. 

Sdtdra Labourm, 1 S 81 . 
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C17 

207 

873 

20fi 

1100 

118 

821 

770 

1(103 

1 Details ofRoheuBtomsare given in the Poona andAhmaanagarStatisticoUccounta. 
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Fardeshis,^ or Outsiders that is Upper India Men, are returned 
as numbering 1190 and as found over the "whole district. They are 
tall strong and well made, the men wearing the topknot and 
moustache and sometimes the beard and whiskers. Their home 
tongue is Hindusfclni, and they are sober thrifty and proud. They 
are priests to their own people, watchmen, messengers, shopkeepers, 
petty traders, and labourers. They own no dwellings, and their 
staple food is wheat, butter, pulse, aud vegetables. The men dress 
in a short waistcloth, jacket, cap, and sometimes a turban folded 
in Mardtha fashion, and pointed shoes. They are Smdrts, worship 
the usual Brdhmanic deities and keep the regular fasts and feasts. 
Few of them bring their families with them. As a class they are 
well-to-do. 

Tlia’kttrs,' or Chiefs, areretnmed as numbering 413 and os found 
over the whole district except in Satdra sub-division. Thej’ say the 
founder of their tribe was one Gangdrdm Bhat and have no tradition 
of coming into the district or of any former settlement. Their 
surnames are Ghavdn, Gdikvdd, More, Povar, and Sindc. The 
men’s names are Ganu, Lakshuman, Mahddu, and Rdmn, and the 
women’s Bhima, Eondi, Lakshumi, and Knkhmi. Except that they 
are darker skinned, in appearance, dwelling, food, and dress they 
do not differ from Knnbis. Their homo speech is Mardthi. They 
are a quiet, hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable people, and are 
husbandmen, labourers, and messengers. They rank below ICunbis, 
and eat with them but not in the samo'row. They marry among 
themselves. They are among tho village staff of hahtteddrs or 
servants. Among tho Knnbis, when the father goes to see tho boy 
or girl before marriage, ho tgikcB tho village Thdkur with him. 
The Thdkur is also sometimes sent when tho father docs hot 
himself go. The Thdkur is used as a messenger and calls the 
name of the giver at maiviages when presents or ahem are made, 
and when the present is a turban helps the bridegroom to put it 
on. On the thirteenth day after a death, when friends bring in the 
mourning tarban or dukhavta, the Thdkur helps the chief mourner 
to put it on, and is given a copper and betelnut "with four leaves. Their 
&mily gods ore Bahiroba and Khnndoba, and their ceremonies 
are conducted by their own castemcn and not by Brahmans. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child they worship tho 
goddess Satvdi, and offer her redpowder, lampblack, cocoa-kcrncl, 
betel, and millet bread, pnlse, and vegetables. In the evening near 
relations aud castemen are feasted on bread and pulse sauce, and 
on the following morning tho goddess Satvdi, which is generally a 
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’ Details of Fardeslii customs nre mven in the Sbolitonr Statistical Account. 

2 The name Thaknr properly hetongs to Gojaidt Bajpnts. In Kilsik it is used of 
three classes the UTitors who in Gujardt arc known os Brahmakshatris, a class of 
carpenters from Gujardt, and the hill tribe who ,nro most numerous in Xhdna and 
Koldba, and are also found in Poona Ahinadna^r and Khdndcsh. The Kdsik use 
of the word Tlidknr to two classes who claim a part Gnjardt Bajput origin favours tho 
late Dr. J. Wilson’s view that the Tbdna liUl Thdkun got their name because 
they were at some time joined and led by Gnj-irdt Bnjpnt outlaws. As they nro 
closely connected with Bhdts these Sdtdra Tbdknrs, who seem to have nothing to do 
with any of their namesakes, have probably some Gujilrdt strain. 
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round piece o£ silrer, is tied round the child’s neck. On the morning 
of tho twelfth day the house is cowdunged, the mother’s clothes 
ore washed, and the child and its mother are b8,thed. The mother, 
taking the child in her arms/ sets five pebbles in front of her house 
and worships them with turmeric and redpowder, lays betel and 
molasses before them, and goes back into the house. A couple oi 
married women who are asked to dine, cradle and name the child, 
and retire with presents of betel and boiled gram. Except^ that 
their own caste people conduct their marriages and repeat the 
marriage verses, their marriages do not differ from those of Kunbis. 
Tho five days after a girl comes of age is the only occasion on 
which their monthly sickness is held to make women unclean. 
Their marriages cost the boy’s parents £10 (Rs. 100) and their 
deaths £1 (Bs. 10). They allow their widows to many and they 
ham their dead. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. A few among them send their boys to 
school and as a class they are poor. 

ITziSettled Tribes inclnde three classes with a strength of 
20,000 or 1‘95 per cent of the Hindu popnlation. The details are: 


Sdtdra Unsettled Tribes, 1881. 


UinBios. 

Uala. 

Femilea. 

Total. 

Enlklidit 

4 

S 

6 

lUmoshls 

mso 

8702 

17,843 

VBajSih 

1080 

1010 

2070 

Total ... 

10, IDO 

0S04 

20,000 


Kaika'diS, or Basketmakers, are returned as numbering sir. 
They are a wandering tribe and earn their living by making baskets 
of tur Cajanns indicus and cotton stalks and by roughening and 
repairing grindstones. Their home speech is a corrupt Mardthi 
and in look, food, dress, and customs they do not differ from the 
KoikAdis of Ahmodnagar.^ 

Ua^mosllis,® or Descendants of IWm,_ore returned as numbering 
17,948 and as found over the whole district. They have no memoiy 
of any former settlement and no story of their amval in the district. ' 
They have no subdivisions and claim no relation with any other tribe. 
Their house goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels, and* 
fliAir niothesi are blankets, waistoloths, turbans, Waistnnnfo j 


honour of births marriages and deaths, 
bhe guests dine off plates which tl 
hairn off auv part of their .dress oeiore dining 


. deaths. Their yromZ V ^ 


ike off any part of their -dress uetore dining. ti"" 
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and leaves and feast castewomen. They marry their girls between 
eight and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. 
Among them widows marry and men practise polygamy. They 
bury their dead. Their favonrite gods are Jotiba, Khandoba^ and 
Vithobaj whoso images they have in their houses. They worship 
deceased ancestors and mahe pilgrimages to Jejnri, Pandharpur, 
and Batn^iri. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests 
are village Deshasth Brdhmans whom they pay l^d. (1 a.) at a 
birthj 2s. (Be. 1) at a maiTiage^ and 6d. (4 as.) at a death. The 
Brdhman suffers no degradation from conducting their ceremonies. 
They keep the usual Brdhman fasts and feasts and their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of the Bd.moBhis of 
Poona. They have a caste council and a headman called Tidik or 
leader. A few of them send their boys to school. 

Vanja'ris, or Caravan Men, are returned as numbering 2046 and 
as found over the whole district except in J&vli, Koregaon, P&tan, 
and W4i. They say they were once Lingdyats and tell the following 
story of how they became followers of Bhandoba. The founder of 
their clan while travelling with his bullocks grew weary, took their loads 
off his bullocks, and sat under a tree to rest. A Vdghya or devotee of 
Khandoba passingby, advisedhim to keep that day, the sixth of Mdrga- 
sMrsh orNovember-December sacred toEhandoba. The Vanj^.ri, who 
didnotwish to leave his own faith, sat silent. When he was rested he 
put his hands on one of the loads, and found it so heavy that he could 
not lift it. He asked the Viighya how the load was so heavy. The 
Ydghya said, Offer a sheep to Khandoba and the load will be lighter. 
The Vanjdri offered a sheep, moved the load with ease, and became 
a follower of Ehaudoba. The Sdtdra VanjAris say they have no 
subdivisions. They are dark, strong, hardworking, hospitable, and 
orderly. Their home speech is Mardthi. Their staple food is 
millet, pulse, and vegetables. The men but not the women eat flesh 
and at marriages flesh is forbidden even to men. Both men and 
women dress like Kunbis. A considerable number of them are 
husbandmen and some are village headmen. They are generally 
' well-to-do, and keep cattle and sheep, whose sale brings them good 
I profits. They do not shear their sheep as they say shearing is 
' Dhangar’s work. The women, beside.s house work, help the men in 
the fields. They worship the usual local and Br4hmanic deities bnt 
their house god is Khandoba. They hold the sixth of Mdrgashirsh 
in November-December sacred to Khandoba, and on that day, 
before eating, offer him new millet and onions. Their marriage 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Kunbis. The well-to-do 
marry their boys at twelve and their girls at six. They cany the 
married dead to burial on a bier and the unmarried dead in a 
cloth. Except the well-to-do who burn they bury their dead. 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send 
their boys to school and are generally well-do-to. 

Of Depressed or Impure Classes there are four with a strength 
of 110,299 or 10‘7G per cent of the Hindu population. The details 
are ; 
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Bhangis, or Nightsoil Men, wo retarnctl as numbering seyeoty 
and ns found, in totrns and largo villages, except in Khandpnr 
KlintAv and Mfln. They Lave no divisions. They look citber like 
Musaltndns or low class Hindus. Tlio men wear the luonstaclie 
and beard and sliavo the bond except tbe topknot. A Bbaugi can 
bo Icno^vn only by bis basket wbicb bo CJirnes on bis head and liis 
broom wbicb bo carries in bis right baud. They speak both 
Huidustdni and Mnrdtbi. They live outside of towns in bouses with 
walls of mud and tiled or tbatebod roofs, or In straw buts. Thck 
dwellings aro often dirty nnd tbeir bouso goods include metal 
and cartlicn vessels. Except a sbo-goat or two tboy keep no cattle. 
'Wlien tbo}' return bomo from work in tbo morning, they biitba, 
put on fresh clothes, worship tbeir bouso gods, and dine after offering 
food to tbo gods. Tbeir staple food is millet broad, rico, vegetables, 
and pulse, but they eat fish and flesb, drink liquor, smoko tobaceo 
and hemp, and cat opium. They make wheat cakes stuffed \ritb 
gram and molasses on Dasara in Soptomber-October and on 
in Ootober-November. On other holidays nnd festive occasions they 
generally got swoctmonts and other dishes from tlieir employers. The 
men dress like Musnlmdns or Mnnltbds, nnd tbo women wear the fall 
Mnrdtba robo nnd bodice, rub tbeir bi'ows with redpowder, and ti® 
tbeir hair in a knot bcliind the bend. Tbo men’s ornaments are gold® 
silver finger rings worth ds, to £l 10s. (Rs. 2-15), and tbe women’s 
the lucky necklace 'or mangalsulraf a nosering worth 10s. tokl*' 
(Rs. 5-7), silver wristlets or gota worth about IGs. (Rs. 8), and bell- 
metal toenngs oryodois worth 45rf. (3 as.). Bhangis as n class are 
strong and well made, honest, orderly, and hardworking. Tbeya« 
nightsoil men and scavengers nnd earn lOs. to £1 ds. fRs.5.l2)a 

“ Mnsalmdns andare^ considered 
r They are a showy people and 

•kf; 35 trnS E td Brdr 
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Dliors, or Tanners, are returned as nnmbering 16 ?S and as found 
over tLe whole district. They have no memory of co“J°g. 
district or of any former settlement. They have ^ subdmsions 
and claim- no relationship with any other tribe. 

Mar^th^s and speak Marilthi. They live in poor aij» houses 
and their house goods include metal, earthen, an£^ P® j 

and pans. 'Their staple food is millet, salt, oil, and chimes, and 
they give dinners in' honour of births marriages and deaths, "'^ben 
dishes of meat and pulse cakes are prepared % theii* ’^omen. -Ihe 
guests bring their own plates and take off none o^ ^beir clothes 
before eating. liiquor is sometimes served and the meets sit 
singing songs the whole night. Both men and dress like 

MarAthas, and their clothes are waistcloths, bladhets,^ turbans, 
waistcoats, robes, and bodices. Their hereditary cathug is tanning 
hides, and they also serve as day labourers. worahip the 

usndi 'local anh 'BrSumamo gobs anb gobbesses, 
gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba whose they have 

in ■ their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors' and 
snakes, and make pilgrimages to Jejuri, Eatn%iri, a“d Pandhaipur. 
They have no ascetics or srf/d/ius among them and tP®**" priests are 
the ordinary village Brdhmans who are paid l^d. ®-) ft; a birth, 
2s. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 6d. (4 «s.) at a death. Their shadow 
is not now thought impure, and the Brdhman who conducts their 
ceremonies suffers no social degradataon. They keep t'b® usual 
Hindu fasts aud feasts. They worship the goddes® Satv&i on the 
fifth day after childbirth and distribute molasses -v^hen a child is 
named. They give a feast to castewomen when a gif^ comes of age. 

. At the betrothal they present the girl with clothes And ornaments. 

' They marry their girls between eight and twelve ^nd their boys 
between twelve and twenty-five. They present th® boy and girl 
[ and their parents with clothes, and feast relatiAiis And friends. 
Their widows marry and their men have more than wife at the 

same time. They hniy their dead, spend less thab (^s. 10) on 
the funeral, and feast relations and friends. They have no head- 
man, and ask an elder to settle caste disputes. eating 

with a man of lower caste is punished -with loss of caste, hut the 
offender is allowed to come back on payment of a ^a® ^i^hich takes 
•the form of a caste feast. They do not send their h^y® to school and 
are a poor people.^ 

hla'XLgS are returned as numbering 20,919 and a® found over 
the whole district. They cannot teU when or irom where they 
came into the district. They have no divisions. Tl»®ir home speech 
is Marfithi, and they are dark, strong, and middle-si®ed. They live 
outside of the village in dirty and wretched hovels their house- 
goods include earthenware wooden and metal ppts, blankets, a 
cot, and a couple of planks to serve as stools. Th^iv staple food is 
millet bread, vegetables, pulse, salt, chillies, and oil, A^d they eat the 
flesh of goats, sheep, and pig, and dead cattle. Th®yAro excessively 
fond of drink. They give mutton and pulse dinnsr® in honour of 
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births, botrothnls, marringos, deaths, imd rctnms to caste. The food 
is generally cooked by tho ■women and eaten by the men guesla 
■without taking off any articles of dress and each guest brinpng 
bis dish ■^vith him. Liquor is sometimes supplied, and, after it is 
drunk, tho guests sit singing tho ■whole night. TJio men dress like 
Marllthiis in a waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and sandals or sloesj 
and tho women in tho full Mariltha robo and bodice. They aro hardy 
passionate and revengeful. Tho Mhjlrs and MAngs are hereditaiy 
rivals each longing for tho clianco of ruining tho other. The 
hlAngs are veiy useful and trustworthy ^^llngo watchmen. Thf^’ aie 
also scavengers, hangmen, musicians, and songsters. They mak* 
and sell brooms and baskets, and ropes of coir and leather. At the time 
of naming their children they distribute molasses or gtil and packets 
of hotel, and feast castewomeu -when a girl comes of ago. At the 
betrothal they present tho girl with clothes and omamonta. They 
marry their girls between oigbt and twelve, generally before they 
come of age, and tboir boy's between twelve and twonty-fire. They 
present tbo boy and girl and tboir parents with clotbos, and feast 
relations and castofoUows. A lucky da^ for bolding tbo mamage 
is cboBon by a bolyman or sddhu of their own caste, and BnAhmans 
conduct their marriages from a distance. Tho MAng priest or sadha 
has fifteen to twenty villages in his charge and haste keopgoin^np 
and down his parisL His presence is not necessary at tho marriage 
time. Widows marw and men have more than one wife at tho same 
time. The^ huiy the dead spending np to £1 (Rs. 10) on the 
funeral and in feasting relations and friends. They have a headoan 
or mehtar, ■a^oso presence is necessary at marriages and a* 
caste meetings. The usual punishment which tho caste inflicts on 
an offender is a fine varying from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20). 
adultery and eating with a low caste man are punished with loa 
of casto and the offender is admitted back on giving a caste feaft. 
'Except a very few they do nob seud-^thoir boys to school and are a 
poor people. 

Mlia'rs, or Village Messongors, are returned as numbering 87,675 
and as found all over tlio district. Of all • tbo lower classes the 
MhArs ore by far tho strongest. They are divided into Mhnrs proper, 
•Murli Mhdrs, Gavsi MhArs, and Jogti Mhdrs. Tho Murli MhArs ^ 
said to be th^ffspring of a MhAr girl who was devoted to the service 
of the god ^andobo,' Gavsi Mhdrs ore said to be the children of 
mar parents bora in adultery; and Jogti Mhdrs are said to be the 
desoradonts of b^tord Mhdrs who were devoted to the service of 
the pvradtak goddess TaUammo. All the subdivisions eat together 
^tdonotmterm^. H a MhAr proper marries either wth a 
Mnrh or a Gavsi MhAr he is put out of caste and is not allowed to 
come back. A Gara mAr, -who performs certain purifying rites, 
IB admitted by the MhArs mto their caste and eats and SSifs with 

goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels ri.® i 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, and dogs. . Their staple food fo m&xeU 
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salt, oil, chillies, vegetables, fish, and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
and cattle, but not of the pig, and they smoke both tobacco and 
hemp. They ore extremely fond of drink. They are bad cooks 
and have a special liking for pungent and sour dishes. They give 
beef and pulse dinners in honour of births, marriages, deaths, and 
returns to caste. The food is generally cooked by the women. 
The guests use plates which they bring with them and take off none 
of their clothes before dining. Liquor is sometimes drunk and the 
guests occasionally sit singing the whole night. The men dress in a 
loincloth, waistcloth, waistcoat, Maratha turban, and sometimes a 
blanket, and the women in a robe generally black, red, or mugi that 
is orange coloured. Most men have a turban worth about 
10s. {Rs. 5) and a good coat for festive occasion^ !*>Dd tbe women a 
silk-bordered robe and bodice. The women do not wear false hair, 
hut tie their hair in a knot behind the head or plait it into a braid. 
Mhfirsasa class are hardworking, quiet, frugal, hospitalole, and honest, 
but hot-tempered and dirty. In villages they serve as messengers, 
carrying letters from the village to the sub-divisional head-quarters 
and aid the headman orpatil and the accountant orJiulkarni in calling 
meetings of villagers and performing other official duties. They are 
also giveu presents for services they render as village servants and 
are generally husbandmen and labourers. They remove dead cattle 
from the village and eat their flesh riving the skin to the hereditary 
or mtanddr village Mhdri They bury the bodies of villagers or 
strangers who have no relations or friends, dig graves, and carry 
firewood to the burning ground receiving the grave clothes in return. 
Toperform their Government duties they every year choose a headman 
called tardl and serve under his orders. This tardl is subordinate to 
the viehtar, the general head of the Mhdrs. The Murli Mhdrs and 
the Jogti Mhdrs are nob included among village servants and live 
by begging- A Mhdr’s shadow is nob now thought to defile and 
they do nob carry a jar round their necks to spit in. Except during 
the rainy season the Mhdrs work all the year. Their busy season 
is about iJiwdZi in Ootober-November and they rest on all holidays. 
Gavsi Mhdrs worship the usual local and Brabmanic gods and 
goddesses, especially Khandoba and Mahdlakshmi. The Murli 
Mhara worship no god but Khandoba, and the Jo^i Mhdrs worship 
the goddess Tallamma. Many at stated times visit Pandharpur to 
pay homage to Vithoha and Alandi to do honour to Jnyaneshvar. 
They have a religious teacher of their own class who wears a ttilsi 
bead necklace, and any one who wishes to ask his advice has to 
present him with a waistcloth, a turban, and 8». (Rs. 4) in cash. 
They have a priest of their own caste called pandit or learned whom 
they pay l^d, (1 a.) at a birth, 2a (Re. 1) at a marriage, and l^cZ. 
(1 fl.) at a death. They keep Saturday Sunday and Tuesday and 
the lunar elevenths in Aaliddh ‘or July - August and Shrdvan or 
August - September as fast days. They believe in spirits, and hold 
that persons dying of an accident or with unfulfilled wishes turn 
into spirits and haunt the living. They enter men women children 
and cattle, and leave only when what they ask for is given them. 
They have no such distinction as outdoor and house spirits. 'Mhdrs 
have no midwife, any old woman in the house helps the mother. 
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. The navel cord and after-birth are buried in a pit in the lying-in room 
and the mother and child are bathed at the pit every day, Ohthethird 
day after the birth comestbe tikondi or third day ceremony when five 
married 'Women are feasted. On the fifth day comes the pdnchw or fifth 
day ceremony when a large earthen jar issetnear the house doorand 
filled -tvith water by as many elderly women as the child's father can 
afford to feast. A silver or copper image of the goddess SaWi is 
placed in a winnowing fan and before it are laid tnrmeric and red* 
powder and a cocoanut. The mother with her child in her arms makes 
a low bow before it and a feast is Held when rice and bread are served. 
On the twelfth day the harsi or twelfth day ceremony is performed. 
In the morning the house is oowdnnged and the mother and child 
are bathed. In the afternoon^ when the female guests have come, 
the child is laid in the cradle by its mother and named and the 
mother’s lap is filled with rice grains or pulse. Boiled pulse and 
betel are handed round and the guests retire. At any time between 
when the child is five years old and of age both on boys and on 
girls the ear-blowing or karnashrdvni is performed. The ear- 
blowing generally takes place on tbe eleventh of a Hindu month. 
After worshipping his gods the Mhdr priest, if the child is a boy 
takes him on his right thigh and if a girl on his left, and whispers i 
verse or mantra in the right ear. The priest now becomes the 
child’s godfather. Mhdrs & no limit of age for the marriage either 
of their boys or of their girls. It depends on the parents’ circum- 
stances. If the parents are well-to-do the children are married atan 
early age j if the parents are poor the sons remain unmarried until they 
are thi^ and the daughters till they are eizteen. At the betrothal the 
boy’s parents present the girl with clothes and ornaments, put sn^v 
in her mouth, and a rupee on her brow. The boy is presented with 
a tnrban and they retire after consulting the village priest ovjosh 
as to the lucky day for holding the marriage. They make marriaW 
halls and plant an itmhar Picns glomerata post, or muhurimedh 
to which they tie an axe or wheat bread and mb it with •turmeno* 
friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at the houses of both 
the boy and 'the girl. Three or four days before the marriage comes , 
the turmeric rnbbing when the boy is rubbed with turmeric, and the 
hoy’s kinswomen ■with music' take the rest to the girl's. The girl 
is rubbed ■with turmeric and presented 'with a bodice, robe, and 
ornaments. On the marriage day, a couple of hours before the 
appointed time, the hoy is dressed in new clothes and a marriage 
ornament or is tied to his brow. He is seated on a horse and 

his sister if a child is seated behind him ; if she is a grown ffiri she ' 
walks behind the horse with a waterpot m her hand fovered^^th a 
bunch of mango leaves and a cocoanut. With tliem go his male 
and female relations, ftiends, and music He goes to the teS 
of the village M^uti where ho is received by the girP^ parente mI 
a few near relations, and is presented withanewturh^T j 2 

otherclothes aathegfal'sfathercan afford whotakeshimandh^foi 
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repeats verses. At the lucky moment the cloth is palled on. one 
lide and the priest and^aests throw rice grains over the pair’s head 
tad clap their hands. The boy and girl put flower garlands round 
me another’s necks and the male guests are presented with betel 
md the women with turmeric and saffron. The remaining parts 
»f their marriage ceremony, including feasts on both sides, differ 
ittle from those of the Marathaa. They allow their widows to 
carry, the ceremony always taking place at night and in a 
□nely place. It begins by the widow worshipping two jars filled 
rfth water. Soth the village priest and a Pandit of their own 
aste officiate. Her new husband presents the widow with a new 
obe and after a short ceremony they are husband and wife, 
[“hey bury their dead, holding no ceremony over unmarried persons 
,nd children under two. When a married man dies his body is 
rashed and the chief mourner pours a little water into his mouth, 
[he body is then rolled in a piece of cloth or blanket and carried 
o the burial ground either on a bamboo bier or in a sling. A, 
^ave is dug and the body is laid in it, and the chief mourner 
brows a handful of earth over the body and the rest follow. Then 
he grave is filled, the chief mourner walks thrice round it with an 
arthen waterpot filled with water on his shoulders in which a hole 
3 pierced at each round and at the end of the three rounds dashes 
he pot on the ground and cries aloud. The mourners then return to 
heir houses. The chief mourner and his family mourn ten days. 
)n the third day the grave is levelled, and on the twelfth and 
hirteenth days, cakes and rice balls are offered to the spirit of the 
lead. If a pure or a Gavsi Mhdr dines or commits adultery with a 
JC&ng or a Bhangi, he is put out of caste and is not allowed back unles.s 
LO shows that ho was' ignorant of the caste of the person with whom 
le associated. They are a poor people and though some of them 
lave the wish to send their boys to school, they cannot, as their 
loys are not allowed to sit side by side with middle and upper class 
Sindus. 

HaggaTS include thirteen classes with a strength of 9485 or 0'92 
ler cent of the Hindu population. The details are ; 

Sdtdra, Begrfare, 1881. 


nmsios. 

Mules. 

Fe- 

males 

Total. 

1 niTuiox. 

Moles. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Bh&ti 


S39 

218 

-447 

Kolb&t(s 


73 

68 

131 

Bhutrfis 


30 

22 

6S 

5I5ulih&T8 


60 

82 

89 

Ghltrakattiis 


45 

53 

08 

Tirmalla 


20 

22 

48 

Gondhlls 


470 

559 

1035 

Urdilfia 


60 

OS 

148 

OopAls 


8 

9 

17 

Valdua 


9 


9 

Go-sAvIs 


1463 

1195 

S647 

VfisodeTS 


30 

21 

61 

JAnjrazos 


1011 

18S5 

8796 



. ■ _■ 



Josms 

V 

4H0 

43S 

918 

Total 

— 

4876 

4610 

9485 


Blia'ts, or Bards, are returned as numbering 447 and as found 
over the whole district except in Javli and Pdtan. They have no 
divisions. The men wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and 
some let their beards grow. They speak both Hindnstdni and 
Mar&thi, and live in middle class houses, one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and stone and tiled ro.ofs. , They keep cattle but not 
servants, and their house gQod%.inclnflB metal and earthen pots and 
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pans. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and buttermilk. The; 
eat fish and flesh, but they are not allowed to use liquor. The mei 
dress like Mardthds in a waistcloth, coat, turban, and shoes; andthi 
women in a petticoat and a bodice with a back. They pass a robe round 
the waist over the petticoat and draw one end over the head. The 
men’s ornaments are an earring or Wiikhdli and finger rings. The 
women’s ornaments are a gold nosering, the lucky necklace or 
nangalautra, silver, wristlets or gota, and bellmetal toe-rin^ or 
jodvia together worth £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40). They are an intelligent 
and good-looking class. They are thrifty, sober, and hospitable. 
They have a minute knowledge of their patrons’ family trees and 
compose and repeat poems with much spirit and gesbre. The 
Bdjas of Sdtdra and many of the nobility had Jlhdts in their service, 
who, since the fall of the chiefship have been forced to take to other 
means of livelihood. They are beggars and day labourers and 
barter old clothes for brass and copper pots which they buy from 
coppersmiths. They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and 
feep the regular fasts and feasts. Their family gods are Bfilaji and 
Krishna, and their family priests are the village Brdhmans. Their 
religious head is an ascetic or hairdgi of the Taishnav sect who 
whispers a sacred verse into the candidate’s ear at the time of tho 
initiation. Hxcept the worship with redpowder and flowers 
of a twig of the jujube or hor tree in tho mother’s room on 
the fifth day after a birth, and tho setting of a lighted lanip 
before the twig and allowing it to bum the whole night, 
they have no fifth day worship. On the twelfth day they feast 
married women in some garden or grove near their house on pulse, 
nee, and vegetables and return home. In the evening they fill the 
mother’s lap with gram, cradle the child, and name it singing songs. 
The female guests^ retire with betel and boiled gram. The chief 
points in which their marriage customs differ from those of Mardthas 
are: They have no marriage altar in the bride’s booth, they 
bring no clay jars from the potter’s; the boy does not visit any 
temple on his way to the girl’s ; and they hold no cloth or 

the time of manying them. 
U^ke Mardthfis thoy dnve a five or six feet long teoLoodpole 
into the ground in the centre of the booth, andifter the cot^ple 
have walked seven, times round the +i, • • X 

■They bum their dead and mourn ten dfvl On 

mourner shaves his moustache, givine tL’nrP + i 

On the twelfth the caste is given^^a ? v* ! 'H' 

TheyhaveaheadmancalledcWhart S settled °n'' S 

at caste meetings. The old men all social disputes 

reverence and are appealed to in social 

boys to school, and excepting a few w^'^holit i 

generally badly off. ° grant lands are 

Bhutya's, or Spiritmen, are returned as tinTnU ^ 

as found only in Sdtdra. They have 
■and speak like Mardthds from whom tW 
food or dress. Except by their long and fiuw 
necklaces of cowrie sheUs they caLorbe kuL 
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calling is begging from door to door in tie name of tbe goddess 
Bbavdni. They worship all Knnbi gods and goddessesj and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are village Brdhmans 
and their spiritnal heads are Gosttvis. Their customs from birth 
to death are the same as those of Knnbis. They settle social 
disputes at caste meetings, send their boys to school^ and though 
poor are thrifty and free from debt. 

ChitrakatMs, or Picture Showmen, are returned ns numbering 
ninety-eight and as found only in Sdtilva, Kardd, and Tasgaon. 
They say they are from Tasgaon and came to the district about 
seventy-five years ago as beggars. They claim to be Mardthils 
and are divided into Bdgdis, Gondhlis, Joshis, and Vnsndevs who 
eat together and intermarry. They resemble Mardtbds in appearance, 
speech, house, food, and dress, and are quiet hardworking and 
hospitable. They show pictures of heroes and gods and repeat 
stories from the Purdns while showing them, and also sing and beg. 
They worship all the Kunbi gods and goddesses, and keep their fasts 
and festivals, and their family gods are Ambdbhavdni of Tnljdpnr, 
Jotiba of Ratndgiri, Khandoba of Pdli, and Lakshmi of Kolhapur. 
Their priests are ordinary village Brahmans whom they greatly 
respect, and their customs from birth to death are the same as those 
of Kuubis. They have no headman and settle their social disputes 
at caste meetings. A few of them send their boys to school. They 
are a poor people. 


Q-ondhlls, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 1035 
and as found over the whole district. They have no divisions and 
m appearance, speech, house, food, and dress nro tbe same as 
Kunbis. They are worshippers of the goddess ArababSi in whose 
honour they sing and dance. Mardtha Hindus, after some joyful 
event in the family such as a birth or a marriage, usually perfor m the 
gondhal dance. When a gondhal is to be performed, the dancers 
are feasted during the day, and dance at night. A high wooden 
stool 18 set in middle of a room and a handful or two of wboat 
IS laid^n It. On the wheat is set a copper cup with betel leaves in 
It, and, over the leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some rice a 
befelnut, and a copper coin. Near the stool is set an image of the 
goddess Ambdbdi mid a lighted lamp. In front of the stool stand 

a drum, a one-stringed fiddle called 
® tL head dancer 

fi. ^ and garlands of cowrie shells and stands in 

tnroli others, lays sandal flowers and food before the lighted 
torefi and takes the torch up, dances with the torch in his hands for 
ntime, sings, and at intei^vals makes a fool rf thJ torch bpL^. 
The dance lasts about an hour, and, after wine a lUted 

..^Pgli^_ ^wherds, arerebumed as numbe ring seventeen, and 

Accoa^!'- Gopil oastoms are given in the Ahmadnagav Statistical 
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ns found only in J&vli and Sittilm. They sing, dance, and wrestle, 
Tljoy are wandering beggars and have no settled homo. They 
vrnndor in small bands Tisiling sacred places. They keep moTieg 
during tho fair season ond halt in tho rains. They arc poor. 

Gosa'vis, or Passion Lords, aro returned ns numbering 
2G47 and ns found over tbo wliolo district. They claim descent 
from the sago Ivnpil but nro recruited from nil middle and upper 
class Hindus. Tboy nro divided into Bniritgis, D.avris, Kdophlityas, 
and Menjogis, and, except that tho men let tho hair and 
bc.ird grow long or clean share tho bend and face and wear 
red ochre clothes, they look cither like Kunbia or IMn 
Their homo tongue is Hindnstrini, and they cat from all Hindus 
except tho dopre.ssod or . impure tribes. Thoy claim to he 
vcgolarians, cattug no flesh and drinking no liquor. But thoy cat 
opium and smoko homp. They rub thoinsolrcs with ashes and 
dross in ochre clothes. They bog from door to door and some sing 
and play on a lyro whilo bogging. Porraorly Gosdris took serrica 
as soldiors and nod a good nnmo for bnavory and loyalty. In 17£9 
hinbndji Sindia enlisted largo numbers of theso people, formed 
tliom into a distinct body, and placed thorn under tho commaud of 
Uimat Bnhddnr who was both their captain and religious teacher. 
Gosjtris seem inclined to pro up bogging and take to husbandry 
and to service as constables and lucssongcrs. Though thoy ought 
to remain single, soroo of them marry. Thoy bury tlioir dead. 
Thoy worship all tho Hindu gods and goddesses, but their chief god 
is Mahtldov. They travel from place to placo, visiting sacred spots, 
and seldom stay many days in ono place. When a man ^rishes to 
become n Gosdvi, bo fasts tho day before tbo initiation. Next morning 
n barber sbaves his whole bend, bathes him, and smears Lis whole 
body with ashes. His religious teacher or guru whispers o sacred 
verso into Iris ears and gives him molasses to sweeten Iris mouth 
and salt tlmt ho may prove truo to his faith Ho is clothed in a red 
ocliro dress ond molasses ore handed among guests, noighbonn, 
and acquaintances us n sign of joy. A fonst if held and the new 
disciplo cooks and sorvos somo dislios. After dinner the sacrifioal 
firo or litj/iom is lit and tho novico is a comploto Gosdvi. Thoy aW 
bound together by a strong follow-feoling ond are poor. 

Jangams, or Lingdyat Priests, we roturned as numbering 3796 
and as found over tho whole distnct. Thev are tlm nnnofn nf 
Lingdyats and worshippers of Shiv. RounKSir LSs thef 
wear a copper or sUver casket with an emblem of Shi^ LS 
acting as pnests they go bogging from villaffo to viii Jieswes 

to house ‘dressed in ochre clothes and and house 

drum. When their head Jangam, who is called “ 

he is succeeded by some of his numerous discinlof 
monastery in JSardd. He visits his followers oncl ’ ® 

years, fining and levying contributions. His disn' 
go about gathering his dues or /la/es. Jantramn or agents also 

they dine they set tho plate on a threG-l^pe,i®“J When 

whole food served without leaving a particle and 

plate with water and drink the mtor. j wash the 

P ^ . marry but are 
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said to be allowed to visit certain prostitutes who are chosen by 
the monasteiy. They bury their- dead and raise a tomb over the 
qjrave with an inscription and an emblem of Shiv. 

JosMs, or Astrologers, are retmmed as numbering 918 and 
s found over the whole district. They do not differ from 
ilardtha Kunbis in appearance, speech, house, food, or dress. 
Llieir begging dress is a rather long white coat, waistcloth, 
ihouldercloth, shoes or sandals, and generally a loose white turban, 
they are quiet, patient, and orderly. While telling fortunes, they 
ook on the lines of the palm, and speak in tones so serious, solemn, 
md respectful that the listeneris greatlyimpressed. They are astrolo- 
jers, fortune tellers, and beggars, and go singbg and beating a small 
Irum or liuduk. They worship all Mardtha-Kunhi gods and god- 
lesses and keep the same fasts and feasts. They believe in witoh- 
iraft and spirits. Their priests are village Brdhmans, and their 
snstoms from birth to death are the same as those of Maratha-!E[unbis. 
They hold caste councils and are a poor people. 

Eolha'tiS, or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 131 and as 
bund over the whole district except in Kardd, Khatav, Koregaon, 
md Mfin. They are a slight, active, and intelligent people with fear 
skinsj dark eyes, and short black hair. They speak a mixture of 
Glujariti Mar&thi and Hindusttlm and have no home, moving from 
place to place generally in gangs of twenty to twenty-five, carrying 
small mat huts and cots on the back of donkeys or ponies or on their 
own heads. They pass the rains in some dry. part of the country. 
They eat the flesh of almost every animal and are excessively fond 
of drink. The men wear a waistcloth, waistcoat, and turban, and 
draw a sheet or chador over their hody. They wear rings in their 
ears and brass armlets. The women wear a rohe and bodice and 
the same ornaments as ordinary Mardtha-Kunhis. Both men and 
women are tumblers and beggars, and some of the women in addi- 
tion are prostitutes. They steal and kidnap high caste girls* to 
bring them up as prostitutes and are under the eye of the police. 
They also make and sell small buffalo horn pulleys, mattresses, combs, 
and dolls. Any one working for hire is put out of caste, but is let 
back again on paying a fine varying from a handful of betel I'eaves 
to £1 (Rs. 10). They worship the usual local and Brdhmanic gods 
nndgoddesses, hnttheir chief deities are Yir and thecWera goddess 
Mari. They hold the cow sacred. Their priests are village Brdh- 
mans, and they use charms and believe in witchcraft. They also 
worship Musalmdn saints. They feast the caste when a child is 
bom and at marriages walk in procession like other Hindus and 
follow Hindu customs. They feast their castefellows on the 
thirteenth day after a death. On coming of age, a Kolhdti girl is 
called to choose between marriage and prostitution. If she chooses 
marriage, she is closely looked after j if she prefers to he a prostitute 
her_ parents call a caste meeting, feast them, and declare that 
their daughter is a prostitute. The children of unmarried girls 
are considered ontcaste, hut they eat and live witii their mothers and 
are supported by them. They have a headman called rimk or leader 
wheae duty is to xemalu in camp and look after the wolfare of the 
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community. All Kolhfiti women, wliotlior mnrrietl or single, an 
watched by tlio police. Though poor they aro a contented ck's, 
They do not eend their hoj's to school and take to no noirputsafe | 

Ma'nbliaVs,* or Respectables, nro returned as numbering eighty, 
two and ns found orortho whole district except in Jdvli,Kli4ndpar, 
KlmtAv, JMn, and Pdtan. 'J’hoy say that some five hundred ycarsagj 
the Mdubhitvs and tho class called Gorjis formed one brotherhood. 
At that time a certain (Iharmpumyaii or ascetic had tiro disc/p/cs 
named Divdkar and Munindrn. Miinindra took to eating llisli and 
BliatWcbdrym a disciplo of Divjtknr quarrelled and separated; a 
part of tho brothorhood followed BhatWebdrya. Ho ordered hi) 
followers to change their ochre or hhagvn robes to black, and called 
them tmhdnufiMvs or men of high mind which use has irorn to 
JIdnbhavs. Tho sect of Jldnbhdi’s includes a Bnindgi or relipon 
and celibate, and a married honseholding or Gharvasi division.’ 
Celibate Mdnbhdvs aro both monks and nuns. Married Miinbhiij 
nro divided into thoso who do not keep casto distinctions, mi 
Bholo or nominal Mdnbhdvs who accept tho principles of tbo orJa 
BO far as they do not interfere with the rules of their enste. They 
aro rcoVnitod from all Hindus e.xcopt tho depressed classes. Atnosg 
religious or celibate Mdnbhdvs the monks shave tlio whole head ml 
face not oven allowing tho moustache to grow, and the nnns »b) 
have thoir heads shaved by a male barber. Their hometonpis 
is Mardthi and they live either in monasteries or wander in binh 
from placo to place. They oat no flesh aud drink no water in 
presence of an idol. Both men and women wear black clothes. 
The monk’s dress is a short wnistcloth a headscarf and a sbotillot- 
cloth, and the nun’s a robe the end of which they do not pssbwt 
between tho feet and no bodice. Tho monks also do not pass fto 
end of their waistcloth back between tho feet and both monb 
and nuns wear earrings and necklaces of tnhi beads beranso tha 
plant is sacred to their god Xrishun. Tho monks sometimes wear 
silver armlets and Gngcr rings. They are a quiet thrifty and orderly 
people. To take no lifo is one of thoir chief rules. They aro care- 
ful to avoid a place whore a murder has been committed and will not 
eat food for tbroo days in any placo where in accidental or a violent 
death has happened. They generally wander in bandsvisiting sacred 
ievX'd women and children 

bSnm “‘‘ting converts, nnd 

PI V® “P Ijegging and have settled as 

Theirgodsaro^Dattdtre^Tnd Krishna 
nn TWI tte Nizdm's country. Though they 

gods they keen images of 
Dattateeyaand Krashna in thoir monostfrios SeeXiS feasts 
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ghosts or spirits. Thoy say that the ailmonts •wliicTi otliors suppose 
to lie caused by spirits they bold to bo bodily sicknesses or 
plagues seat by God to pnnisb secret sins in tins or in a former 
life. Both men and women study tlio rerered Bhngrat Gita or 
Kriskna scripture, and the learned among them wbotlior men or 
women are 'termed Pandits. These Pandits preach and expound 
separately to the members who ara of their own sox. They have 
only one Mahant or pontiff whose seat is at Eidbpur in Bcrdr, 
and who is called the Kdranjkar Mahant. Tho reward wdiicli 
stirs the Ijost of them to strict holy living is tho hope of a seat 
near the throne of God. The sect is recruited from young children 
who have been devoted by their parents, or have no one to care for 
them, or have themselves renounced tho world and entered tho 
' monastery. The nuns either begin as children or lato in life : 
young women seldom join. Tho monks and tho nuns never livo 
together; and the nuns never serve tho monks however high their 
position may be. Tho nuns and tho monks tmvcl separately. If 
a band of nuns meets a band of monks and travels with them they 
put up at a great distance, generally in a separato villago. Tho 
women hold a separate service for themselves, visiting tho temple 
at noon, or other fixed hours, when no men are allowed to attend. 
.'Women and men never hold a joint service. On her admission ns a 
sister a woman, whether she is a Brdhman or a low casto woman by 
: birth, is a disciple and pupil of tho nun who whispers tho sacred verso 
or i/uru mantra into her ear, and continues her follow'cr so long 
as the teacher lives. Not only tho Mahant or head of tho monastery 
can impart the teacher's verso or j/Hrawontm, any one who hn,s Io.avo 
I can teach it. Tho nuns call their roli^ons teacher Ai guru or hlotlior 
iTeacher and the other nuns sisters. Their chief religious honso is at 
■ Bidhpur in Berdr. Tho mombors both of a monastery and of a nunnery 
- are divided into five grades. Tho five grades of Mdnbhav monks aro 
' the head or mahant, the teacher or pandit, tho manager or Jcdrhhdri 
.who provides tho inmates with food, tho food-server or pdlcktir, and 
the ousciples or chelds. Tho five grades of Mdnbhav nuns are, tho 
head or iidltar di the teacher called either pandit or vamdesluir 
ii, the manager or kolAi di, the young women's guardian or lasnrkar 
ii, and the food divider or bhojan di Mdnbhdv nuns attend 
bhe funerals both of monks and of nuns. At a monk’s funeral they 
walk far behind. - Ata nun’ s funeral men dig tho grave and withdraw. 
The body is carried to the grave by nuns seated in a palanquin 
the monks walking at a distance behind. "WTicn they reach tho grave 
the nuns take the body out of the palanquin, strip it of its clothes 
except a waistoloth, lay it in tho grave, cover it with earth and walk 
away. When tho nuns retire the monks who followed at a distance 
come and fill the grave. "When a Mahant or head of a religious 
house dies his body is washed, it is seated on a raised seat, 
and is worshipped by the monks. It is then tied to a palanquin 
in a sitting position. The palanquin is carried by tho disciples 
on their shoulders to a place chosen for tho occasion. As they 
walk they ceaselessly repeat tho names of Krishna and Dattatreya 
from the moment of the death till the body is bnried. Mdnbhdvs 
do not use ordinary burial grounds. They choose a clean spot, 
s 1282—16 
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find a grnro is dog lengthwise^ north nnd sonth^ and sprcait 
with salt. The body is tnhcu out o£ tho palanquin, stripped of it? 
clothcii^ and n loincloth of huff silk is tied ronnd tLo loins, nnd it 
is laid in tho graro nritli its head to tlio north and its {cot to tlic 
south. It is laid on its loft sido so as to face tho cost ond a coconnut 
is broken on tho head. A sash or shcla, or other Tnlnablo nloth i? 
spread over tho body, nnd salt is spread on tho snsh and earth. 
After tho earth has been spread on the s-alt each of tho monmorslays 
a cocoanut nnd n hotel packet oror it and tho grave is filled and the 
ground levelled so as to Icnvo no trace of tho burial. No tomb is 
over raised over a Mfinhhilv. For ton days after tho death the 
moinbors of the religious houso nro fed. After the death of the 
bond of jv monastery such of his disciples as have a name for holj 
conduct or learning offer themselves ns candidates for tho post 
Thoy go to Paithnn in tho north-east of Ahmadnngar svhero thi^ 
have to pass on examination heforo le.arned Pandits, and whoever 
tho learned prononneo best qimlifiod is taken to tho MiSnbhiv 
monastery in Paithan nnd is thci-o seated on a raised scat, worship- 
ped, nnd declared Mnhant. Cocoanuts, held, nnd sweetmeats 
arc handed round, and, on tho following day, a feast is held and dry 
food is offered to snch as do not cat from thoir hands. The nedy 
installed Halinnt, boforo nssnming his powers, visits tho tomplo of 
Pftnohrtlcshvar in tho Nizdm’s country, and, after worshipping 
Dattittroyn, mvesa feast to tho Miinhhrtvs, dry food to such as do 
not eat from his hands, nnd alms to beggars. The Mnhant inquires 
intoandpnnishosoffonccs committed bytho monks, and thcGunimothcr 
inquires into and ^nnisbes offences committed by tho nuns. When a 
dispute arises which she cannot settle the Guru mother takes tho 
parties before the Mahant. Tho head nun or Gurnmothcr kcopsasUicl 
watch over tho sisters and any monk or nun who commits adaUcry 
is pnt out of tho honso. Any ono who dislikes theso strict inks 
may many and become a householder or Glmrvrtsi MdnhhdT. 

TirmaliS, or Bullock Showmen, aro returned ns numbering forff' 
eight nnd as found .in Klirtnrtpnr, Knrdd, Koregnon, nndSntAni' 
They have no subdivisions nnd rhoir homo tongue is^Telugu, They 
aro strong and well made and live in middle class houses. They Kd 
fish nnd flesh and drink a Httio liquor. Thoy dress like Mnidtha 
Knnbis, and are clean, neat, and orderly. Their hereditary calling 
is bogging, but some are petty traders, dealing in sacred threads, 
^dralsah md tuhi bead nwklaces, metal boxes, and glass bends. 
They worship aUMarfitha Knnbi gods and goddesses and keep tho 
regular fasts and festi'rals. Their pnosts are either Telang or Moriithn 
BrShmans, and they believe m witchcraft and spirits. ^They flUoff 
child and widow mamage and polygamy but not polvandrv They 
bum their dead and mourn ton days. Thoy hold 
and settle social dispnles nt caste meetings. Thov ttmA + 1 . * imvs 

to r»a .«d 4ito, 3 


Uchla's, or Pickpockets literally Lifters, are ™fn«. j i 
ing 148 and as found in Kardd, Koregaon as mraber- 

Theyhaveno divisions and their home speech is Tel 
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3itlior in ordinary middlo class houses or in straw lints with thatched 
•oofe. Except a few metal and onrthon vessels their houses contain 
ittlo furniture. Most of them keep cattle. They oat Gsh and llcsh 
ind drink liquor. They are petty thieves and pickpockets and are 
lot helped in their calling by their ivives. They visit local fairs 
lO carry on their trade. Of late a few have taken to tillage 
ind day-labour. They wipe out the sin of theft by occasional 
jrauts of bread to the poor. Their family deities are AmbnbAi 
»£ Tuljdpur in the Nizam’s country, Bnhiroba of ICardd in Siltura, 
ihandoba of Jojuri, and Yallamma in the Karndlak. They Iiavo 
i priest of their own caste whom they ask to conduct their 
narriage and other ceremonies. They have a headman called itutVj 
vho settles their social disputes. A few of them send their boys to 
lohool till they are twelve, and they are generally a steady class.* 
Vaidue, or Drug Hawkers, are returned as numbering nitio 
ind ns found only in Kar^id. They appear to have conio into tho 
listrict from tho Karndtak, but w’hcn they came is not known, 
riiey are dark, hardy, muscular, and robust, and are hospitablo 
irdorly and hardworking, but extremely dirty and unsettled. Tho 
non wear long moustaches and beards and shave tho hencL Their 
lomo tongue is Tclugn, bnt with others they speak a corrupt 
MarSthi. They generally camp outside of towns and villages in 
jloth or mat tents which they carry on donko3’s. When they go 
Irug-hawkiug, thoj' sling across their shoulder a bamboo polo hung 
vith one or two bags containing healing roots, herbs, hides, and 
loisons. They arc ready to heal any disease from a cold to a fever, 
jiving some certain cure from tho bag. They also beg and nro 
jiven both grain and cooked food. They cat almost any flesh that 
joracs to them including frogs, rats, and serpents. When nothing 
special comes in thoir way thoir ordinary food is a pittance of bread 
xnd vegetables. Tho men wear a tattered turban, a loincloth, 
md occasionally a waistcloth. The women wear a robe and sometimes 
a bodice. After childbirth tho mother is held impure for nine days. 
During this time she does not beep her room, but on tho very day 
the child is bom goes about ns though nothing had happened. 
Except for choosing a lucky day for tho marriage of thoir children 
they never ask tho help of a Brahman. They pay him five betel 
packets and five coppers. Whoa tho boy and girl are married they 
feast their caste with flesh and liquor. They bury their dead and 
hold tho mourners impure for three days. They allow child and 
widow marriage and polygamy but not polyandry. Thoir chief 
deities are Khandoba, Vyankoba, and Yallamma, bnt they worship 
all other local and Brahmanic gods. They fast on Tuesdays in 
honour of Yallamma and on Saturdays in honour of Vyankoba. 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings and refer diilicult ques- 
tions to thoir priest or purii, a Jangam whoso hoad-quartcrs nro 
in tho Karn&tak. Tho teacher gathers a throe-yearly contribution 
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of 28. 6d. (Ra. !{) from each family. _ They do not aend their hoys 
to school, and their calling and condition are steady. 

Va'sudevs are returned as numbering fifty>one and as found in 
Khatdv, Sdtdra, Tilsgaon, Ydij and Vdlva. They have no divisions 
and look, speak, eat, and dress like Mardtha Knnbis. They are 
-wandering beggars going in small bands from place to place. Their 
begging dress is a long hat or crown adorned -with peacock 
feathers, a long coat having numerous folds, -and trousers. 
They carry in their hands two metal cups and play upon a flute. 
They are given grain, money, and old clothes. They worship all the 
Maratha-Kunbi gods and goddesses, and their priests are village 
Brdhmans. Their family gods are Bahiroba, Khandoba, Mahadev, 
and Vithoba. Their religions teachers are Gosavis and they believe 
in witchcraft and spirits. Their customs are the same as those of 
Mardtha-Kunbis, they hold caste councils, do not send- their boys 
to school or take to any new occupation, and are a falling people. 

MtLSalma'ns are retnmed as numbering 36,712 or 3*45 percent 
of the population. They include thirty classes of whom nine 
intermarry and form the main body of the regular Musalmdns, and 
twenty-one form distinct communities. The classes who intermarry 
and form the main body of Musalmdns may be arranged into two 
groups, one including the four leading Mnsalmdn classes of Moghals, 
Fathdns, Shaikhs, and Syeds, the otherinclndingfive classes Atars 
or perfumers, Kaldigars or tinsmiths, Mohdwats or elephant-drivers, 
Manydrs or bangle-sellers, and Ndlbands or farriers. Of the twenty- 
one separate communities who marry among themselves four are of 
outside and seventeen are of local origin. The four of outside origin 
are Bohords and Mehmdns from Catch and Gnjardt, Mukris and 
Gdikasdbs from Maisnr, the -first three being traders and the fourth 
craftsmen. Of the seventeen local classes two Bdgbdns or fruiterers 
and Tdmbolis or betel-sellers are shopkeepers; ten Dhavads or 
iron-smelters, Dhondphodds or Takdrds stone-masons, Gavandis or 
bricklayers, Jhdrdsordnst-sifterB,Bakar]ra8dbB or mutton-butchers, 
Momins or weavers, Patvegars or silk-tassel twisters, Pinjdris or 
cotton-teasers, Bangdris or dyers, and Sikalgars or armourers, are 
craftsmen; three classes. Dhobis or washermen, Hajams or barbers, 
Pakhdlis or watermen are servants ; and two Nagdijis or kettle- 
drum-beaters and Gdrudis or jugglers, are players. 

Of the four leading classes Moghals, Fathdns, Shaikhs, and Syeds, 
the Moghals' are a very small body and the other three include 
large numbers and are found in all sub-divisions of the district'. 
Though in origin most of them ore chiefly local Hindus who on 
embracing Isldm took the name Shaikh or Pathdn from the religious 
or military leader under whom they were converted, almost all 
claim and probably most of them have some strain of foreign or 
Upper Indian blood. The chief foreign elements were the traders 
especially horse dealers, the religious leaders, and above all the 
mercenary and military adventurers, who from the beginning of 
Mnsalmdn power in India found their way to the courts of the 
Deccan Hindu kings. After tho conquest of the Deccan bv 
AJd-ud-din Ehilji (1294) and under the Bahmani (1347-1490) and 
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Bijdpnt (1490-1686) kings, there were steady additions of foreign 
immigrants. This continued probably on a greater scale under 
Aurongzeb (1668-1707), 

Except that the men wear the beard, the local converts differ 
little in look from local Hindus and, except the Bohords and 
Mehmdns v'ho speak Gujarati and Gntchi at home, almost all Sdtdra 
Mnsalmans speak Hinduatdni mth more or less mixture of Mardthi 
words with themselves and Mardthi with others. Among the classes 
of foreign origin, and to a leas extent among the main body of 
Musalmdns, the men have sharper and more marked features, fairer 
skins, and lighter eyes than the corresponding Hindu classes. The 
women show fewer traces of non-local origin and in many cases can 
hardly bo distingoished from Hindu women except that they do not 
mark their brows with vermilion or pass the end of the robe back 
between the feet. Some well-to-do Mnsalmdns in the town of 
Siftifra live in two-storeyed houses with stone and cement walls and 
tiled roofs, and surrounded by a yard. The bulk of the Musalm&n 
houses, many of which have a front or back enclosure surrounded 
by a stone waU four or five feet high, are like tile-roofed cottages 
built with rough stone and mud and smeared with oowdung The 
rich houses have generally four or five rooms, the front room being 
^edas the dalan or men's room with a few mats, carpets, and 
cushions j the middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms one of which 
is a women s sitting-room and store-rooms, and the last room forms 
the kitchen with a good store of metal vessels. The poor housS or 
hute have two or three rooms with a cot or two a few mn+c, onmo 
quill. «.d uuuul.,' todtute, a"a uu'o4.g uuTfeS 

vessels, a few of metal and the rest of-clav v 

mmuoh the.same style as poor wtSselSwrm bS 

Musalmdns keep no servants. The village houses have no 
and fclio ‘women fetch, "water from the villBE’B nonfl 'Rai-'W a 

nlhg, Mustafa. cutU, „a *.53 S. “■ 
wii-K^do, fud “"’r" “ 

poor. Yillaeo MuBalindTio nr. j pounded chillies or ehatni if 

three meals a day, the villawers^Takin? kave 

seven before going to their fields, a mSSy 

a supper on reaching home in fhn ° and 

mualtwo meals a cn/o£ tea or milk ^^®.™kaddto the 

immediately after rising. The staulo ^ morning 

bread, poise, and vegetables. villagers is millet 

and almost all manase to 3 villagers eat mutton daily 
Except afewfreshseftler^afBohor&LdVi® * 0 stivaf. 

eat beef, the hulk of the local Musalmdns urefer*^”^' generally 

and some communities will^n ^ mutton to beef. 

beefis pschowea^tn,an^Cls Buffalo 

any obsection when they afford them ^ 
a rule use coffee and tea every day mid classes as 

...d W s 
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Enropoan and country 'Trines, smolio homp-flower or Mjyn, drink 
homp-water or Ihdng, and cat opium, tohacco smoking chewing ami 
muffing being common among all classes. Their special dishes arc 
the same as those of Poona and Ahmndnngar MnsalinSns. 

Except the members of tho four leading classes and the Bohoras 
and Mohmsins who dress in loose trousers, a waistcoat, a shirt and a 
Musalmsln-shaped tnrbnn, almost all &iuini Musalmdn men dross in 
Hindu style.^ Tho men wear indoors a headscarf, a waistcoat, and 
a waist or loincloth; out of doors on all occasions tho rich and on 
festive occasions tho middle class and poor wear a twisted turban 
or a looso Mardtha turban, a coat, a pair of trousers, and shoes. 
Most husbandmen while indoors dross in a dirty napkin used as a 
loincloth and on going out draw a courso countiy blanket over their 
shonldoTS. The daily dress of townMusalm&ns is of cotton, but they 
have a sUk dress for special occasions. Indoors almost all tho 
women wear tho long Mardtha rohe and bodico. Tho chief 
oxcoptiona are the Bohora women who dross in apottiooat, a backless 
bodico and a headscarf, and tho Mohmitn women who wear a shirt 
reaching to tho knees and loose trousers. Except tho Bohords who 
wear a large cloak that covers tho whole fdco and fignro, they havo 
no special ontdoor dross. About thirty por cont of tho middlo 
class Musolrndns of Sdtdra kcop the zenana or seclusion system, wliilo 
others appear in public with the same dross tboy wear at homo. 
Evoiy morriod woman has a suit of silk presented by lior husband 
at tho time of her marriage, which gonorally lasts during tho whole 
of hor life. Almost all Musalmdn women begin married lifo with a 
number of gold and silver ornaments in proportion to tbo means of 
hor husband and parents, wbo, as a rule, bavo to present their 
daughters with a gold nosering, a set of gold earrings, and silver 
finger rings. husband baa to pay bis wife £12 14s. (Rs. 127) 
if not more at tho time of roarriago, which arc generally spent on 
ornaments. In a poor family these ornaments by degrees disappear 
in mooting special ceremony charges and in holping tho family in 
times of difficulty. 

As a class town Mnsalmdns arc dean and neat, while vill.igors nro 
often dirty and untidy. Almost all local clns'scs and tho riclipr 
classes of Bohords and Molmidns are steady and lianlworlcing. Tlio 
upper classes are clean, polite, and generally sober and honest. 
Bdgbitns or fruitcrore, Gavnndis or bricklayers, Kasdbs or bulcbors, 
Pinjiiris or cotton-cleansers, and Takdrds or masons arc strong and 

” Most village Mnsalmdns arc land proprietors or jVigirdurf, nnil 
hnsbandmen. Of town Mnsalmrtns many nro soldiers, constables, 
jncsseugers, and servants; a few arc crafi.'iinoii .and artisans; and 
some are moneylenders. Though hnroworkmg and thrifty many 
are given to drink and nro badly off. Ercppt Mohindns and Boliords, 
who take contracts, deal in EuropCTn goods, and nro well-to-do tuid 
rising classes, most Musaltudn cragsmen nnu nrtmans arc badly off 
on account of the competition of Luroiican and Bombay mnehino 
made goods. Tlioy are often roqairtti to borrow to meet spccml 
charges. Villngo Musalmtins, C3])cei.ally hnsbanilmcn, nro thrifty. 
Among tho regular Musalinans, especially among town trader?" 
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soldiers, constatles, messengers, and servants, tlie women add 
nothing to the family income. On the other hand in many of the 
special communities and among husbandmen, weavers, and other 
craftsmen and petty shopkeepers, the women earn almost as much 
as the men. Sameness in faith, worship, manners, and customs 
bind Mnsalmdns into one body. Except some families of Bohor^s 
who are Shias of the Ismdili branch and followers of the Mnlla Sdheb 
of Surat, all Ssttara Musalmdns belong to the Snnni sect of the 
Hnnafi school. They respect the same Kdzi, worship in the same 
mosque, and bury in the same graveyard. Among the special or 
local communities, the Bdgbdns or fruiterers, Kasdbs or mutton 
butchers, Dhondphodas or stone-masons, Gavandis or bricklayers, 
Pinidris or cotton-cleaners, and Pakhdlis or water-carriers have such 
Hindu leanings that they do not associate with other Musalmdns, 
almost never attend the mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts; 
and openly worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. 

Of the regular Musalmdns about twenty per cent teach their sons 
to read the Hurdn. All of them are careful to circumcise their boys 
and to have their marriage and death rites conducted by their JKdzi. 
The initiation or bismilla and the sacrifice or aJdka are often neglected, 
owing partly to ignorance and partly to poverty. Though as a rule 
they do not attend the mosque for d^y prayers, almost all are 
careful to be present at the special services on the Ramzan and Baha/r 
Id feasts, and are careful to give alms and keep fasting during the 
the whole month of ifamzon. The well-to-do make special offerings 
on the Bakar Id and pay the Eldzi his dues. Their religious oflicers 
are the Hdzi or Judge but now the marriage registrar, the Khatib or 
preacher, the Mulla or priest, the Mnjdvar or beadle, and the 
Ndib or the Hdzi’s deputy.- Besides the religious officers certain 
Pirjdd&s^or sons of saints hold a high position among them. They 
are spiritual guides and have, religions followers chiefly among 
weavers and the classes who live by service. These Piiqadds live 
on estates Ranted to their ancestors by the Musalmdn rulers of tho 
Deccan. Carelessness and love of show have forced most of them to 
part with their lands and they are now supported by their followers. 
Except BohorSs all Musalmdns believe in saints or pirs, to whom they 
pray for children or for health, and offer sacrifices and gifts. Most 
craftsmen and almost all husbandmen believe in Ehandoba, Mhasoba, 
Maridi, and Satvdi, Hindu deities to whom they make gifts and offer 
vows, and whom they worship either privately or publicly. Mhasoba is 
BuppMed to be tho guardian deity of the field, and most husbandmen 
offer him a fowl or goat every year either at the harvest gathering 
OT at the opening of the rains in June, when a new field year begins, 
iliey worship Satvdi or Mother Sixth, who is supposed to remster 

birth, and Mariai 

or Mother Death to save them from cholera. No S&tara Musalmdns 
make pilgrimages to Mecca, but for amusement and to offer vows 
most young women and men visit the fairs of local saints and some- 
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totho noighbouriiig districts o! Poona 
ShoMpur and Kulbarga. As a rale Sdtdra Musalmilns believe in 

ma“a £a“SS®’ !”'»“? »"« 

After the birth of a child, the members of the family* are 
ceremonially nnclean for forty days, during Trhioh the house images 
ot saints are not worshipped. When a woman is in labour a midwito 
IS sent for. The midwife delivers the woman, buries the navel-cord 
and the after-birth in an earthen pot in a comer of the lying-in room 
and bathes the mother in the same comer. If the child is a boy the 
midwifeis paid Is. 8d. (10 as.) and if the child is a girl V^d. (5 as.). 
On the fifth day the goddess Chhati or Satvdi is worshipped. A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of worship. The 
tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing basket with a platter 
containing the heart and head of a goat and boiled rice, and half a dry 
cocoa-kcmel, two betel leaves and a betelnut, and a marking-nut with 
a needle through it. Before these things the mother bums incense 
and bows. The ceremony is marked with a feast given to friends 
and relations. In some families mutton is served at this feast while 
in other himilies rice and split pulse sauce are served. On the twelfth 
day the young mother takes her child to a distance from the house 
and worships five stones under a tree with turmeric powder, vermilion, 
scented powder, a- piece of red string, and a betelnnt and fire 
betel leaves. On the fortieth day the mother is bathed and dressed 
in a new rbbe and bodice. When the woman bathes on the fortieth 
^y, she is made to mb her teeth with sticks of forty different kinds 
of trees and forty pindhes of tooth-powder. The woman is also 
made to put on new glass bangles. Rriends and relations are treated 
to piildv that is a dish of rice and mutton cooked together, or to 
ianga that is rice and mutton cooked separately. In the evening 
the child is dressed in a cap and a frock, and its hands and feet are 
adorned with silver ornaments. The women gather near the 
cradle, put the child into it, and siug son^ as they rock the cradle. 
Before naming the child a piece of sandalwood is wrapped in a 
handkerchief, waved about the cradle, and is passed from one 
woman to another with the words, !Ibko this moon and give the 
sun. After the piece of wood has been several times passed 
backwards and forwards, they lay it in the cradle by the side of 
the child and name the child. The name of the child is chosen by 
the KAzi according to the position of its birth stars. 

Simta or ciroumcision is performed at any time between a boy^s 
third and twelfth year, the younger age being always preferred. In 
rich families the circumcision is marked with ns much pomp and 
show as a marriage. A booth is raisod in the front of the house 
with the muhvrtmedh or first post driven into the ground on a lucky 
moment; and betelnuts, rice, and turmenc roots are tied in a yellow 
cloth and fastened to the first polo. A water jar encircled with a rod 
thread bracelet or kanhan- passed round turmorio roots is also 
tied up and the boy to be circumcised is rubbed with turmeric nasfn 
for two days. On the second day female friends and relations 

asked to the Jiyoparf feast, “ Il'ich five nnwidowed women who 
have not broken their fast are served with boiled rice bread 
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vegetables, split pulse, carry, wafer biacmte, and pickles. As a 
rule none but uawidowed women are allowed to attend this 
feast. On the third day the boy is bathed in warm water, dressed 
in anew tnrban, a pair of drawers, a shonlderolotb, and a^oma or 
long white robe reaching to the heels, and from head to foot he is 
covered with a veil made of a network of flowers and called the 
sultdnishera or king's chaplet. His arms and wrists also are covered 
with flower garlands. He is made to sit on a horse and taken in 
procession to a mosque to say the prayers. In the mosque the Hazi 
teaches the boy the prayer, and, at the end of the prayer, the boy 
and the Kdzi embrace each other and the mnsicians attending the 
procession begin to play on their instruments. They again set the boy 
on the horse and return home with the same pomp and sit to a feast. 
In the evening, after dinner, the harher who is to oircnmcise the 
boy and who is called nabi that is Prophet, or khalipa that is Ruler, 
comes. The boy is seated on a stool or chaurang covered with a red 
cloth and usually with a red handkerchief. This stool is set on a 
square piece of yellow cloth, with a square of lines of red rice or 
wheat drawn by unwidowed women. A platter is laid before the 
child and in it a burning lamp. Two persons,' one on each aide, bold 
the boy fast, and on both sides of the boy stand two persons holding 
lighted wioks of cotton thread soaked in oil. As he circumcises the 
child the barber calls out Din Din, Uiat is religion. Unwidowed 
women wave the platter with the light in it about the boy and lay 
it down, and friends and relations wave copper or silver pieces each 
about the hoy and throw them into the pb.tter. The boy is carried 
and laid down on a cot and is fanned with wheaten unleavened 
cakes by the women of the family. Next day the barber 
washes the wound, turns up the skin by means of a wooden 
instrument called ghodi, applies oil to the wound, and receives 2s. 6(Z. 
(Rs. IJ) from the father or other relation. Besides this he receives 
a meal of undressed provisions and the money waved about the boy 
by his friends and relations. The wound heals in ten to fifteen 
days, and the expenses amount to £5 (Rs. 50). In poor families 
the ceremony is finished in a day at a cost of £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10 - 12). 
Instead of going to a mosque the boy's father brings the Kdzi to his 
house, the barber circumcises the boy in the Kdai's presence, and the 
ceremony ends with a feast to friends and relations. 

Among Sdtdra Mnsalmdus offers of marriage come from the boy's 
parents. The boy’s father goes to see the girl, and if ho finds her 
to his taste, he tells her father so, who returns with him to see the 
boy.^ If both the fathers are satisfied, they go to the K&zi and 
Mulana to see whether the birth stars of the boy and girl agree and 
whether the marriage is likely to prove lucky. If they are satisfied 
that it has a good chance of being lucky they return home and settle 
w^t sum the boy’s father is to pay the girl’s father as the price of the 
girl. This sum is spent by the girl’s father in the marriage, and the 
boy’s father has to spend nothing. The cost generally ranges from 
£10 to £30 (Rs, 100-300). "When both parties ore rich enough 
to bear the costs, no sum is paid by the boy’s father to the girl's 
father. Girls of middle class families ore generally married between 
a 1282—17 
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People. are often obliged to remain unmarried till tlieir fiftoenft 

ittiiniOK* or sixtooutli year on account of the want of a suitable matcli. In 
sncli cases grown-up girls are married to men of above twenty-five. 
Of tlio four main classes Slinikbs and Syeds intermarry and Pathans 
and Moglinls keep separate. In the betrothal the bridegroom 
sends to the bride presents of a silver sari or wire necklacoj chotis 
or hanging hair ornaments with hollow silver knobs, (odds or 
silver chain foot ornaments, and a green robe and bodice. In 
return the bride’s parents, whom the bridegroom feasts on 
Siikharlhdt, that is rice boiled and seasoned with sugar, give him a 
turban, n silver ring, and n handkerchief. The betrothal day is fixed 
ns lucky by the ICdxi who is paid five copper coins, a hctelnut, and 
molasses worth Id. (5 a.). The marriage takes place six or eight 
months after tho hotrotlml. Whoa tho marriago day draws near a 
booth is built in tho front of tho house ; and around it boiled rice 
mixed with curds is thrown and a cocoannt broken as an otfering to 
eril spirits, that they may not attack tho bride and the bridegroom. 
In a corner of tho booth a mango branch with a bctolnnt, some 
turmeric roots, and a littio rico tied to it in a piece of yellow cloth, 
is driven into tho ground. It is called the nuhurtmedh or lucky post, 
and is planted in tho ground at a lucky moment. At night the rajjaha, 
in which songs in tho praise of Alidh or God are sung to tho music 
of drums, is performed by women of tbe family, and in rich families 
by Dombins or professional female singers and arummors. While tho 
singing and music go on gulgxilds or small stuffed wheaten cakes and 
raliitns or boiled rico fionr balls made with milk sugar and rosewater, 
are heaped in the name of All&h or God in two miniature pyramids, 
ono for tho hrido and tho other for the bridegroom. Before these little 
heaps a red cotton cord, flowers, and burnt incense are laid. After 
a short timo tho heaps are broken and the cakes and halls are 
handed to women. Hext day, without his knowing it, a woman marks 
tho bridegroom’s clothes with turmeric posto. This is called tho 
secret turmeric or chorhalad. Like Hindus, the Musalmans of 
SilWra allow no widows to ottond festal mootings, and are particular 
about lucky days and persons. Thus the womau who puts on the 
secret turmeric or chorhalad must have her husband alive, and her 
name must be given ont by the Kdzi after consulting his almanac. 
In the evening the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
paste, one after the other, as they are not allowed to see each other’s 
faces till they are married. In this ceremony both men and women 
tako part, and it is called the sdvhalad or public turmeric, as 
opposed to tho chorhalad or secret turmeric. When the bride and 
bridegroom ore being rubbed with turmeric paste, they are seated 
on a chaur an g or stool covered with yellow cloth and set on a square 
of yellow cloth having a square of red rice or wheat, drawn by fire 
unwddowed women. The turmeric paste is first rubbed on the 
bridegroom and then on tbo bride, care being taken that they 
do not see each other’s &ce. On the third day the feast of 
biydpari is given, which inoludos' boiled rice, wheaton cakes, a sauce 
of split pulse and three or four kinds of vegetables. The food is first 
served in five small earthen dining plates to five nnwidowed women. 
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Before they sifc to eat, they knot together tie dress of the bride 
and the bridegroom and in front of them burn incense in the name of 
Alldh or God, and the bride and bridegroom bow to Alldh. On this 
and on the next day while musicians play, friends and relations make 
presents of clothes to the parents of the bride and bridegroom. On 
tho fourth day a feast of jiuldv that is rice cooked with mutton, 
called the iiardt or hometaking feast, is giren to male guests. In 
the evening the tel m&ndi or oil and henna lawsonia inernns 
ceremony takes place. In this the bridegroom is made to sit on a 
stool having a pile of pitchers called telghadds or oil-jars on each 
side, one of seven pitchers in the name of the bridegroom and the 
other of nine pitchers in the name of the bride. On the top of each 
of those piles are laid two smdUs or raised wheaten cakes fried in 
oil. Tho bridegroom’s right wrist is encircled with a betelnut 
bracelet or IcanTcan, a copper coin, a turmeric root, and a pinch of rice 
tied in a piece of red doth and the tooth-powder of the Chebulic 
myi’obalan, and iron filings is applied to his teeth. As he sits 
on the stool five unwidowed women, one after another, wave round 
him a millet stalk with wheat cakes and betel leaves dipped in oil and 
tied to it by a red cotton cord. A canopy of a square piece of cloth 
with twenty -five wheat cakes is held over his head by four persons 
and the wheat cakes arc equally divided among the four bearers. 
Tho bridegroom is led into the house and his place is taken by the 
bride who undergoes the same ceremony except that a necklace of 
glass beads is tied round her neck and that her hands and fingers 
ore adorned with glass bangles and silver rings. This ceremony is 
important, for when her husband dies a woman removes the neck- 
lace and the glass bangles. After the ornaments are put on two half 
cocoa-kernels tied together by a red cotton cord are dropped into the 
laps of the bride and the bridegroom. The pair are then bathed 
separately. At tho time of bathing, their mothers hold the skirts of 
their robes over the heads of their children and unwidowed women 
from the oil jars pour water over them through the skirts. They are 
dressed in the clothes presented to them by their fathers-in-law, and 
their eyes are anointed with snlphuret of antimony. Tho bridegroom's 
dross is much like that which he wore on the circumcision day, and as 
ho was then he is veiled from head to foot, with a net\vork of flowers 
called suKdm's/iords or king's chaplets. His arms and neck are adorned 
with garlands of flowers and his turban with a bouquet. He is then 
at about four in the morning led on horseback to a mosque to say his 
prayers. His sister walks behind his horse with a platter containing a 
burninglamp made of dough and keeps throwing a fragrant unguent 
or cltilesa made of millet and turmeric and other scent-giving drugs. 
In the mosque the Xdzi tolls the bridegroom to recite his prayers 
five times, and at the end of tho prayers theKdzi embraces tho bride- 
groom. Tho bridegroom is brought in procession into the marriage 
booth and seated on the square in the booth. When the bridegroom 
reaches the door of the booth a cocoanut and four lemons are waved 
round him and throw away as an offering to evil spirits. Meanwhile 
the bride is bathed in the same way as the bridegroom, and her hair 
is plaited into a braid by umvidowed women. She puts on shoes, 
wears flower garlands, and is covered with a flower veil called sherds 
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or garlands. Her lap is filled with tho suvdgpuda, that is a packet of 
scontod powdors, and ahe is wrapped in a white sheet or cftddar. 
■\Vhilo tho hrido sits in tho honse, tho hridogroom is taught tho 
nikekhdni or dntica of n husband. Tlio chief of these are, that ho 
should not punish his wife without a fault, and that ho should send 
his wife to her p.arents whenever they send for her. Two agents or 
rn/nVsandtwo witnesses, ono for tho brido and the other for the 
bridegroom, stand before tho Edzi and declare that they hare agreed 
to this marrlago and are ready to bear ovidoncc. The Kazi feeds the 
bridegroom ivitli five morsels of macaroni. By this time the brido 
comes and sits, facing west, on a cot sot in tho booth in front of the 
sqnaro on which tho bridegroom is seated. A enrtain is held between 
thorn and a litto chihsa. or millet ointment is thrown on their heads 
ns a sign that tho nuptials nro over. Tho Kdzi removes the curtain 
iiud mnsicinns play. Tho brido and bridegroom are made to sit 
on tho cot side by sido and allowed to see each other’s face for tho 
first time. As they sit tho Kilzi takes a little sugar into his hand, puts 
it on tho bride’s right shoulder and asks the bridegroom whether 
ho thinks sugar sweet or his wife sweet, who answers tho Knrfin is 
tho sweetest. Tho couple look at each other’s faces in a looking glass 
nnd each placing a hand on tho other’s back they bow five times to 
tho Almighty. Tho brido goes into tho house nnd the bridegroom 
stays in tho booth till noon when tho vamt or homotaking procession 
starta In this procession the bride sits in a carriage while tho 
bridegroom rides a horse and escorts his brido to his house 
carrying her on his side to tho front gate of tho house. Here 
ho is met by his sisters nnd cousins who, before letting bm in, 
make Win promise to give his daughters in marriage to their sons. 
Ho consults his wife nnd she tolls him to give them the promise. 
Ho then sots his wife on tho ground and they walk together into 
the house. In tho evening tho brido nnd bridegroom, with some 
men and women, go to tho bride’s father’s house where they play with 
the wedding bracelets or hanhms. In this play tho hankam of the 
conplo,with five botelnuts, fivo turmeric roots, firo pomegranate 
buds, and a silver ring nro thrown into whnt is called sarmr water 
which is made of a inucturo of turmeric powder and lime. The bnde 
Tnd bridegroom ti 7 to pick the ring and other tWugs out of tho 
water, and force them from each others hands. When the play is 
over they are made to stand sido by, side, hathed and Jessed, the 
bridegroom being dressed in a Imgr. or coarse wptcloth. Fnends 
and rMons are feasted on cakes or pohs and dismispd, this feast 
being the last of tho marriage festivities. A BUtdra MnsalmHn may 
linve%t tho same time, more than one wife; but a woman cannj 
have more than one hnsbnnd. Divorce is allowed and practised. 
It is not very uncommon to see a woman who has been divorced by 

two or throo liusbands. • j _ • • i 

Among Sdtdra Mnsalmdns. as a rule, a widow marnes a widower 

or a person who has divorced hm wife. to mai^ 

a widow gives £1 to £1 lOff. (Rs. 10 -15) to the widow’s parents, 
a turten tocher Mher, and a robe 

this ho puts glass bangles on her wnsts and ties the Zac/m or glass- 
head necklace round her. neck. In tho evening the Edzi tells 
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him the duties of a husband and marries them, and receives 2s. Gd. 
fRs 11) as his fee. TJnwidowed women are careful not to bo 
present at or even to overhear a widow marriage service; and 
after the marriage, the faces of the couple should not ho seen till 
they have bathed next morning. If the man is well-to-do ho gives 
■ a feast to his friends and relations, or else sends batasas or sugar 
packets to his friends. 

When a girl comes of age she is held unclean for five or seven 
days. Daring this time she is made to sib by herself and is not 
allowed to touch anything in the house. Every day she is rubbed 
with turmeric paste and oil and bathed in warm water; and her 
relations bring her presents of sweetmeats, macaroni, puffs, 
and cakes. On the seventh day she and her husband are bathed 
together in warm water and she is dressed in a green bodice and robe. 
Her father presents her husband witb a turban wortb ICs. to 
£1 (Es. 8-10), a shouidercloth worth 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6), and 
a seal ring or eliMp worth Is. (8 as.) and a handkerchief worth 
If. to 2s. (Bo. i~l}. Some Bower gariaods are tied round tho 
girl’s neck and some are allowed to hang from her temples. Her 
hushaud’s turhan is decked with a bouquet and her arms and wrists 
are adorned with flower garlands. They are seated together, tho 
girl to the right of her husband, and their laps are filled by a lucky 
woman chosen by the Kazi after consulting his book. Bach of their 
laps is filled with one cocoannt, five half cocoa-kernels, five betolnuts, 
five diy dates, five turmeric roots, five lemons, five pomogranato 
buds, five plantains, five poUs or cakes fried in oil, and puffs or lean- 
olds, All these are brought by the rirVs parents. The husband 
and wife go to bow to the household saints or pirs, generally 
Ediovali and Ddwul Malik, and the guests are treated to a feast of 
polls or cakes. Bach of the women who is asked to ttie lap-filling 
brings a oocoanut, a bodiceclotb, and flowers as presents to tho 
girl. The night is spent by the women in singing and beating 
drums, and iu rich families by listening to hired Dombins who are 
paid 4«, to 6s. (Es. 2-3) with dressed food for the night. Besides 
the Dombins, some engage kettledrum-beaters and other musicians 
to pass the night. In this ceremony a Musalmdn spends from £2 
to £G (Es. 20 - CO) according to his means. 

In the sixth month of a woman’s first pregnancy, her and her 
husband’s laps are filled in the same way as when she came of age. 
On this occasion her mother brings five baskets filled with dhaml- 
lufia or cakes made of five kinds of flour and seasoned with spices 
Italian millet cakes having sesame seed stuck in them, wheaten 
oakesj millet cakes, and two kinds of gram flour cakes pdtvadia 
and latwmadla, usal mug or split pulse seasoned with oil and spices 
and boiled rice mixed with curds. She also brings a turban for 
tbe husband and a robe and bodice for her daughter. As a rule 
friends kinspeople and the members of the family eat the dressed 
food brought by tbe girl’s mother. 

Musalmdns bury all their dead. When a Musalmdn dies 
some near relation with tho Muldna goes to market and buvs a 
shroud seventy.fivo feet long for a man and ninety feet long for 
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Sw Sh aloeJights, frankinconso, and 

wlim fl ^ addition, frankincense oil and a floiver-not 

^th water 

boilod with Imr and pmegranate leaves and then with soapnut 
water, and laid on the back on a cot. The Mnldna writes the creed, 
There 18 no God but AJldh and Muhammad is the prophet of AlMh 
in aloe-powder on the cheat and forehead of the dead and puts 
pieces of camphor at all the joints of the dead body. The body is 
then wrapped in. the shrond and carried to the graveyard. As the 
body is borne to the graveyard the funeral party, all of whom are 
men, accompany the dead hody calling Kalma^i-SImliaiat, that is 
I say that there is only One God, and recite verses from the 
Knrdn. Every now and then on the way the hearers are relieved and 
"whon they roach the spot where the hier is kept, which is generally 
at the idga or prayer place, they foil on their knees and pray to the 
Almighty. From this the coipse is carried to tho grave and buried. 
As the grave is being filled nil present go round the grave and throw 
in handfuls of earth. They close the grave and retiring forty paces 
fall on their knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for tho dead. 
These pmyors are called leliatmaa. All then return to tho honso of 
tho deceased person, and offer kliatmda or dead prayers on tho spot 
whore tho dead hody was washed and return to their homes. On 
the first day after the funeral themonmers are fed hy their relations 
and friends on food dressed at their own houses. Among the low 
classes of Satdra Musalmdns, if a woman dies in childbed rah 
grains aro thrown behind the body as it is borae to the burial- 
ground. It is believed thot a woman wbo dies in childbed always 
becomes a ghost. She tries to return to her house, but stops to 
pick np tbo groins and is so long delayed that she never reaches. 
On the third day the mourners go to the burial ground, white- 
wash tbo tomb, and lay flowers, sethja or basil Ocjmum pilosum or 
basilicnm, and sweetmeats beside it. On tho ninth, at a feast 
called dasva, rice and mutton ai« served. On the twentieth is n 
feast of wheat cakes and 7ia/va or almond sweetmeat. The cost of 
the different funeral rites and feasts varies from £2 to fC 
(Es, 20- (50). On the fortieth day they spend £1 to 
'(Rs 10-40) on a grand feast in which mutton is one of tho main 
dishes. On this day a garland' of flowers is kept banging from 
tho centre of the roof on a largo platter fi led mth dressed food, 
veffotables, *7«V that is rice boiled in milk with su^r, and tho 
heart of a goat; and, at the four corners of the houso, four platters 
called containing poZfo or cakes stuffed with pounded gram- 

pulse boiled with molasses, gMrh or cakes stuffed with gram-pulso 
boiled with molasses, ret or cakes, or puffs, gu/ffulas or 

Wheaton stuffed cakes, B»rp/»«ra's or balls of gram flour soasoncdinth 
Ziccs and fried in oil, wafer-biscuits, encumbers, pomegranates, 
guavas, plantains, and custard apples. ITio mourners and guests 
burn incense before the centra dish and offer prayers f^^ 
the dead. After the prayers aU sit to eat and after dinnor smoko 
tobacco and rotnrn to their homes. As at is a fungal feast betel 
leavbs and nuts are not banded to the gaests. . In the evening is a 
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Knrdn readfn/r oronanludmdi theMuldna is paid 2e. Gd. (Rs. IJ) 
Sail rso?4os during tRe funeral. About twenty per cent of 
the 8dtdra,MnsBlm&ns, generally traders and sei-vants, send Ibeir 
boys to school whore they are taught both vernacular and English. 

The sons of husbandmen and craftsmen bcgm to help their parents 
as soon as they are eight, or ten. A few town Musalmans havo 
learnt English and some are employed as Govemnient servants and 
havo risen to high positions in the police and army. 

The great body of Musalmdns who intermarry and differ little in 
looks customs or dresS) besides the four main classes Moghuls, 
Pathans, Shaikhs, and Syeds,^ includes five special communities. Of 
these two Atars or perfumers and Manydrs or bracelet-sellers aro 
traders; two KaUigars or tinsmiths and 15 albands or farriers avo 
craftsmen, and one Mahdwats or elephant-drivers are servants. 

Ata'rs, or Perfumers, said to be the representative of Hindus 
of the same name converted by Anrangzeb (1658-1707), are found 
in small numbers only in towns. Their original name is Mahanultdr 
and they get their present name from dealing in scented oils 
or attars. They are said to have come from Poona and Talegaon 
during the time of the Mardtha kings at Sdtdra. In look speech 
food and dross they resemblo the regular Musalrndns and as a. 
class are clean, neat and tidy, hardworking, and thrifty. Their 
women dress in the Mardtha robe and bodice and appear in public 
but do not help the men in their work. They have fixed shops 
where they sell scented oils, abir powder, frankincenBe sticks, and 
masala or a mixture of aloewood sandalwood and dried rose 
leaves. During the Muharram they sell coloured thread wreaths or 
sdhelts which are worn both by Hindus and Musalrndns as the signs 
of mourning for the death of Hasan and Husain.® These threads 
are worn during the latter five of the ten days of the Muharram. 
and are thrown into water on the tenth. They cost l^d. to 3d. 
(1-2 as.), Atars generally marry among themselves, but also give 
their daughters to Shaikhs and Syeds. In social matters they form 
a separate community under an elective headman and settle social 
disputes according to the votes of the majority of members and 
with the consent of the headman. They do not differ from the 
main classes of Musalm&ns in manners or customs, and are said to 
be careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to read 
the Kuran and send them to school. They do not take to new 
pursuits but say their calling has ceased to bo well paid since tbe 
introduction of Bnglisb perfumes aud that they are badly off. 

Manya'rs, or Bangle Sellers, said to represent local Hindus of 
mixed origin converted by Anrangzeb (1658-1707) are found in 
small numbers only in towns. They speak HindusUni at home and 
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= Hasan and Houin the grandsons of tho Frophet and sons of Ali the son-in-law of 
Muhammad, were kiUed on tho plain of Karhala in Southern Persia in n“ci a!i)Ig83? 
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Marlthi abroad. Like other regular Mnsalmjlne they are tall or 
of middle height, dark or of olire colour, strong and well made 
the women being fairer and thinner than the men. The men wea^ 
the beard full and dress in a waistcloth, a light-fitting jacket, a coat 
and a Mardtha turban. The women wear a Marntlia robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and except the old, do not help the men in 
their work. Both men and women are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. They are bangle-sellers 
and have fixed shops, and also hawk their goods about the streets 
and attend weekly markets and fairs. They sell both China glass 
abd local glass bangles, and’ some of them are well-to-do. They 
marry among themselves generally, form a distinct body, and settle 
social disputes according te the votes of the majority. Except that 
they eschew beet and perform no initiation or lismilla and sacrifice 
or dkika, their social and religious customs arc the same as those of 
the regular Mnsolmlins. They belong to the Hanafi school of the 
Sunni sect, and are careful to say their prayers. They, do not send 
their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but their calling is well 
paid and they are able to save. 

Kalalgars, or Tinsmiths, calling themselves Shaikhs and found 
scattered in small numbers over the district, are said to represent 
Hindus of the same class converted byAurangzob (1658-1707). 
They call themselves Shaikhs and neither men nor women differ 
from Shaikhs in look, dress, food, or in social and religious customs. 
They tin copper and brass vessels. As a class they aro clean and 
neat in their habits, but, though hardworking and thrifty, as their 
work is not constant, few of them are well-to-do, and many have 
moved to Poona and Bombay in search of work. They form a 
separate community under on elective headman called chaudhari, 
who, with the consent of the majority of the members fines any 
one who breaks their caste rules. They keep no Hindu customs and 
do not differ from regular Musalmfins with whom they intermarry. 
In religion they are Hanafi Sunnis, and many are religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They teach their boys to road the 
Xurdn and Mardthi. They take to no new pursuits, and are badly off. 

Ifalbands, or Farriers, said to represent local converts of mixed 
Hindu origin, are found in small numbers in Sdtdra and 
Mnbdbaleshvar. They call themselves Shaikhs and are like to 
KaWigars or tinsmiths in look dress and customs. Thoir women 
dress in a robe and bodice and do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. As a class Niilbands are cloau and neat in 
tbeir habits, honest, and hardworking, but given to drink. They 
shoe horses and bnllooksy and earn 6d- to 6a. (Rs- i - li) a day. 
They have a well managed naion with an elective headman or pdtil, 
mairy "with any regular Mnsalmdns, and do not dffior from them in 
social or religious customs. In faith, Sunnis ofthe Hanafi school, they 
respect and obey the K&zi and employ him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. But they are meless about saying thoir 
prayers, and give their boys no schooling. A few of them are 
employed ns messengers and servants, and as a class they are fairly 
off. 
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Malia'wats, or Elephant Drivers, are found.in small numbers in 
Satdra and other large towns. They are said to represent local 
converts of the Hindu class of the same name, and speak Hindustani 
at home and Mardthi abroad. They are tall or of middle height and 
dark. The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a“pair of light trousers or a waists 
cloth. The women wear the Mardt^ robe and bodice and appear 
in public, but add nothing to the family income. Both men and 
women are clean in their habits, hardworking, thrifty, and sober. 
Under British rule the demand for their services has fellen. They 
have taken to new pursuits ; a few are husbandmen, some serve ns 
constables, and others as messengers and servants. They live from 
hand to month, and have to borrow to meet special charges. They 
have no special organisation and no headman, and marry with any 
of the regular Musalm^ns. Most of the men and almost all the 
women eschew beef and have a leaning to Hindn customs, keeping 
Hindu feasts and worshipping Hindu gods. In religion they are 
Sannisof the Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They respect and obey the K^i, and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies and to settle social 
disputes. They do not send their hoys to school or take to now 
pursuits, and are a falling class. 

The four outside separate communities who marry among 
themselves are : , 

Bollora's,immigTauts£romGnjardtaud by descent partly Hujardt ^ 
Hindu converts and partly Arab and Persian immigrants, are Shids 
of the Ismdili sect and are known from one of their former pontiffs 
as Daudi Bohords. All are followers of the Mnlla Sdheb of Surat. 
Two or three families in Sdtdra town and a few at MahiLbaleshvar 
are said to have been in the district about forty years. They speak 
Gujardti among themselves and Hindustdni with others. The men 
who are tall or middle-sized, thin, and brown or wheat-coloured, shave 
the head clean, wear the beard full, and dress in a silk headscarf or 
a white turban, a white coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of 
loose trousers. The women who are shorter, fairer, and thinner than 
the men, are regular featured and dress in a chintz petticoat, 
a headscarf, . and a tight-fitting backless bodice with short sleeves. 
Oat of doors they put on a large black cloak which shrouds the 
whole body from head to foot, except a small gauze opening for 
the eyes. They seldom appear in public, and add nothing to the 
&mily income. As a class Bohorfis are clean and neat in their 
habits, hardworking, orderly and thrifty, and often well-to-do, and 
able to save. They marry among themselves, but one Bohora in 
S&tiira has taken a wife from a poor Sunni family. -Being a limited 
number they mix and associate with the ordinary regular Musalrndns 
in dinner parties and religions meetings and bury their dead in 
the ordinary Sunni Musalm&n graveyard. Though they do not 
obey the regular KAzi, they employ him to conduct the marriage 
and death ceremonies. They perform the initiation or hisniilla 
and the sacrifice or ofcifca ceremonies, and do not keep Hindu 
feasts or offer vows to Hindu gods. Though ShiAs at heart they 
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properly Momins or Believers, nnmber three or four 

Originally of CntcU 
®®®“ *® Bombay and 

raSr years ago, and are converts of the LoMno 

caste. They speak Cntchi at home and Hindustdni abroad. In 
loo^ food, dress, and onstoms they closely resemble their brethren 
in Bombay and Poona. They are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, hardworking, and thrifty, and have a good name among 
traders. They deal in English fnmiture and piocegoods, and are a 
■well-to-do tiiid St BQiTiBg clssB. Tlicy forin a sepanito communitT) 
hnt have no special organisation and no headman. They resneot 
and obey the Kdzi, and their social and religions enstoms do not 
differ from those of ordinary Musnlmfins. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are strictly religions and careful to say their 
prayera They teach their boys to read tbe Kurdn and Mamthi, but 
not English. They do not take to new pursuits, but their calling is 
well paid and they are fairly off and lay by. On the whole they are 
a pushing doss. 


Mlikris,^ 8aidtomeanDeniersfromntuher»atodcny,are bcliofcd 
to represent Hindus of tbe Yanjdri or Lamdn caste converted by 
Haidar Ali (1768-1782) at Maisnr about the middle of the eighteenth 
centniy. !I^ey are found in small numbers at Sdfdra and Malid* 
haleshvar. They ore said to have come from Maisur, first to Bolgaum 
and thence to Sdtdra, about fifty years ago, and were formerly a larger 
riggg as o£ late years in consequence of disputes with local money- 
lenders and traders, several of them have gone hack to Belgaum and 
Eolhdpnr. Some have given up moneylending and taken to service 
and contracting. Heir home tongue is Hindustdni and they_ speal 
nrni-/.fTn' abroad. In look, food, dress, and manners they are like the 
M nlrn 'fi of Sholdpor, Bud aa a class are clean and neat, hardworking 
and orderly, but quarrelsome and not over-honest. They are grocoR 
and are com and spice dealers, and are well-to-do and able to save 
They marry among themselves only and form a sopamto community 
under an elective headman called chaudhari, who, with the consoni 
of the castemen settles caste disputes and punishes tho breakers oi 
rules with fines and caste feasts. Their social and religious customE 
are tho same os the regular MnsaJmdn customs. _ Though in nam'e 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school they seldom sayr their prayers, but obey 
the and employ him to conduct their marriago and death 
They teach their children to read Mardthi and Urdu, 
hut not En glish. Hone of them has risen to any high position. 

Gal KasalJS, or -Beef Batchers, probably immigrants from 
Maisur, are found in small numbers in tho Srttfira cantonment and 
at Mahdbaleshvar. They ore s^ to be descondants of Abyssinian 
slaves andKdbuliPathdns whom Haidar All employed to kill cows and 


1 Xliestoiy of tlie snpposod origin of the name Mnkri is given in the Sholdpnr 
Statistical dcconnt. 
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bnSaloes in Maisnr, and who came fio the Deccan with General 
Wellesley in 1803 and Sir Thomas Mnnro in 1818. They are found 
only in military cantonments. They speak Hindnstdni among them- 
selves and Mardthi with others. In look dress and manners they 
are like the local regalar Mnsalmdns, As a class they are dirty 
and untidy in their habits, and though hardworking, hot-tempered 
and quarrelsome, and much given to liquor. Some of them are well- 
to-do and able to save, but most are badly off. They kill cows and 
buffaloes and have fished shops, and sometimes take beef to villages 
near Satdra and exohange it among the low caste Hindus for corn 
or money. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
community and have a well managed union nnder an elective head- 
man called chaudkari. They belong to the Hanah Snnni sect and 
are not careful to say their prayers. They obey and respect the 
K&zi and employ him to conduct their marriage and death cere- 
monies. ^ Except that they do not perform the ceremonies of initiation 
or btsmilla and sacrifice or ahiJca, their social and religions customs 
are the same as those of regular Musalmfins. They give their 
children no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 

The seventeen local communities who form distinct bo.dies and 
marry among themselves only are : 

Ba'gba'us, or Fruiterers, are found in considerable numbers in 
towns and large villages. They say they are descended from a 
Musalman mother and a Mardtha father, but according to others 
they represent Kunbis converted by Anrangzeb (1658-1707). The 
men add Shaikh to their names and in look, food, dress, and 
manners do not differ from the regular Musalmdns. The women 
Oress in the Mardtha robe and bodice and can bo known from Knnbi 
women only by wearing silver bangles instead of glass bangles. Tbev 
are neat and clean in their habits, honest, hardworking, orderly 
and thrifty, and keep hnHooks and ponies to carry home Wetables 
and fruit from their gardens and villages to towns. They are 
market ^eners, and are fairly off. Of late they have been giving 

becoming stricter ' Musalmdns. Ibout 
wenty 7®^® ago they used to worship a metal pot or ffkai in 
and Hi'' on Dasara Day in September- October 

hojVfi, childbirth, and to 

hold the mother impure for twelve days, blow thev nerfnrm ¥-ha 

cbildbirVony ¥heir 

send their boys to school or take to newXST; 
ore, a. 

converted by Tipu Sultfin (11^2 17991 ^“^^Kbdtiks 

add Sulfani to tLir names ^ Tw !™^ ^7 they 
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Baikar Ktudhs or 

SuMtii S/atikt. 


tnrban, and a pair of sW ^ 


constant, 


.oanaabletcava They have faed shopsandlSorwork^^ 
of suffered from the compotitioJ 

SnfT Nh&vis, Dhobrs.TS 

bats, and Sondraand the impure caateaofHmdns, and never associate 

with ordinary Mnsdmdns. They eachew beef, keep nil Hindu feasts, 
and offer vowa to Hindu goda. They marry among themselves and 
lorm a separa,te community under an elective headman called paiil 
who, with the consent of the majority of the castemen, settles their 
social disputes. They are Hanafi Sunnis and are seldom careful to 
say their prayers. Except circumcision they keep no Musalmdn 
ntea, though they obey and respect the Kdzi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They beep images of 
• their gods and of Musalmdn saints or pits in their house, and they 

are the disciples or tnurida of the Piijddds of Bijdpur and Pdtan in 
Sdtdra. They do not send their children to school and take to no neir 
pursuits, but their calling is well paid and they are a saving class. 

Dliavads. DRSiVaids, or Iron-smelters, said to represent local Kolis converted 

by Anrangzeb (1658-1707), are found in large numbers in tho 
Mahdbaleshvar bills. Their home speech is a dialect of their own of 
' Hindnstdni and Mardthi words, and ont-of-doors they speak corrupt 

llardthi. The men are generally middle sized, dark, and sturdy, 
with high cheek bones and small eyes, and sbave the head, wear 
the beard full, and dress in a dirty, carelessly wound white turban, 
a tight-fitting Jacket, and a pair of light trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women, who are shorter and fairer than the men, dress ia a 
dirty and untidy Hindu robe like tho Dombdri women, passing 
the skirt back between the feet and tucking the end of the robe 
to the waistband leaving half the legs bare, and a tight-fitting 
abort-sleeved bodice coveting the back and tied in a knot in 
front under the bosom. They appear in public and do as much work 
as the men, bringing bead-loads of fuel and grass from the forest. 
Though hardworking, Dhavads, as a rale, are dishonest, wild- 
tempered, and- given to drink conntiy liquor. They smelt tho iron 
which is found in laterite or iron clay bills. But partly from the 
growing scarcity of fuel and partly from tbe^ cheapness of foreign 
' iron and hardware goods their iron smelting has nearly ceased. 
They live by catting and selling grass, gathenng honoy, and making 
and selling iron nails, tongs, and frying pans. They live from 
hand to mouth. They marry among themselves and form a 
separate community, ana Lave a well managed body under their 
elective headman or pdiil who settles their social disputes with the 
consent of the castemen and punishes the caste nilo-brcakors with 
fines which generally take the foim of caste_ feasts. Except that 
they call themselves Hanafi ^Snnni^ circnmmse their sons, and ask 
tho Kdzi to register their marriages, they ban few Musalmdn customs. 
They keep Hindu feasts, eschew beef, and worship Hindu gods. 
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They say no Musalmfo prayers, and give their children no 

^^^liolbis, or Washermen, said to represent local convOTts of the 
Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numhers m the 
town of Sdtfira and at Mahibaleshvar. They speak Hindustiini with 
themselves and Mardthi with others. The men who are dark, thin, 
middle sized, and well made, shave the head or cat the hair close, 
wear the heard full and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women are fairer and thinner than the men 
and wear the Mardtha rohe and bodice, appear in public, and do as 
much work as the men. As a class they are clean and neat in their 
habits, orderly, honest, and hardworking, but spending on. drink 
almost half of their earnings. They are employed both by Europeans 
and natives and earn 16a. to £1 lOa. (Rs. 8-15) a month. They 
marry among themselves and form a separate community with a 
good organization under a headman or cliaudhari, who, with the 
consent of the castemen, settles caste disputes and punishes the 
breakers of social rules with fines which generally take the form of 
caste feasts. In religion they are Hanafi Sunnis and are very care- 
less about saying their prayers. Except that they ask the Edzi to 
register their marriage and to conduct their death ceremonies they 
keep no Mnsalman rites, observing Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, 
and offering vows to Hindu gods. They do'not give their children 
any schooling or take to new pursuits, but their calling is well paid 
and they are a steady class. 

Dhondplioda's, or Takdrds, Quarrymen and Stone Masons, ate 
said to represent Hindus of the same name converted by Aniangzeb 
(1658-1707). They are -found in small numbers in towns and 
large viUages. Tbeirhome tongue is Hradaat&ni and they speak 
Mar&thi abroad. Except that they are not given to drink, in look 
food dress and manners they are simliar to Dhavads. Some are 
quarrymen and stone-masons and others are stone-dressers. Most 
have moved to Bombay and Poona in search of work. Many are fairly 
off and have made fortunes by taking stone contracts in Bombay. 
The poorer, who are called TakdrAs, roughen grindstones. They 
many among themselves and have a well managed union under an 
elective headman styled pdtil, who settles social disputes at caste 
meetings. Breaches of social rules are punished with fines which 
generally tske the form of caste feasts. Except that they eschew 
beef, worship Hindu gods, and keep Hindu feasts their customs are 
said to be the same as those of regular Musalm&ns. Except cironm- 
cision they keep no special Musalrndn rite and seldom attend the 
mosque. They give their children no schooling and are a rising 
class. 


Gavandis, or Bioklayers, said to represent local Hindus of 
the same name converted by A.urangzeb (1658-1707) are found in 
small numbers all over the district. Among themselves they speak 
Hmdastdni and with others Mar&thi. The men who are tall or 
middle sized, thin and dark, shave the head, were the heard full, and 
dress in a dirty and untidy large white or red Maratha turban a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth ; the women who are fairer ^d 
bettor featured than the men, wear a Marfitha robe and bodice. 
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Jfajdnu, 


appear in public, and mind the bouse. As a class GaTauflis aro 
dirty and untidy, hardworking, orderly, and thrifty: They are uias^ 
and bricklayers and in search of work many have moved to Pooaa 
and Bombay, and many have become day labourers earning Gd. to 
9d. (4- 6 as.) a day. Their work is not constant, and they are often 
badly ofi and in debt. They •marry among themselves only, bnfc 
have no special organisation and no head except the regular Kdzi who 
settles their social disputes and registers their marriages. Except 
that they eschew beef and keep Hindu feasts their religions and 
social customs do not differ from those of the regular Husalm&us. 
They belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis, but are seldom careful to 
say their prayers. They do not give their children any schooling, 
and some of them are employed as messengers and servants. As a 
class the SdMra Qavandis are poor. 

Ga'mdis, or Maddns, a wandering class of jugglers who move 
all over the district in bands of four or five families, represent local 
converts, probably of the Kolhdti caste. . Their head-quarters are at 
Miraj about thirty-five miles east of Kolhdpur. Their ancestors are 
said to have been converted by Mir Samsudin, commonly known as 
Mirdn Shnmna, who died about the middle of thefom^enth centory, 
and was buried at Miraj, his tomb being the scene of a yearly fair. 
Among themselves they speak a coarse Hindustdoi and with others 
a mixture of Mardthi. As a class they are dark, sturdy, and middle 
sized; the men either shave the head or cut the hair close, and wear 
the beard full, and dress in a dirty carelessly folded and twisted 
turban, a waistclotb, and tight-fitting trousers leaving half the legs 
bare. The women, who are like the men in look, are dirty and 
untidy, and dress in a coarse Mardtha robe and bodice. They 
appear in public and except by begging do not add to the family 
income. They are a class of jugglers, tumblers, and snake-charmers, 
neither sober nor honest, poorly clad, and ill-fed. If they fail, to 
maintain themselves by their performances they -beg from door to 
door and live from hand to month. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community under an elective headman. 
They settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen at the yearly 
fair of their saint at Miraj. They keep no Musalmdn customs and 
do not obey or respect the regular Kdzi except by employing him to 
register their marriages. They are Musalmdns in name only and 
never say their prayears. They do not send their hoys to school or 
take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Haja'ms, or Barbers, representatives of local converts of the 
Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers in towns 
and large villages. In look, food, dress, and manners, they closely 
resemble Dhobis and speak Hindustani at borne and a corrupt 
MardtH abroad. As a class though lazy and unthrifty, Hajdms are 
orderly and honest and live from hand to mouth. Their work is 
constant and they earn Gd, (4 as.) a day. They many among them- 
selves only and form a separate community without a special 
organisation or an elective headman. They refer their caste dis- 
putes to the regular Kdzi, who registers their marriages and conducts 
their death ceremonies. Except circumcising their children and 
employing the K&d at their, marriages and deaths, they keep no 
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EOcJal or religions Mnsalmfin customs, md are sddom carefnl to 
sw thciJ pmyTrs. Hioy call thcmsalm Sunnis of the ^nafi school. 
They do not^ve their children any schooling or take to new pur- 
suits, and are a steady class. 

Jlia'ra'S, or Dust Sifters, are found in small numbers orer the 
wiolo district. They are descended from Hindus, probably o± the 
BAgbdn caste, who are said to have been converted by Aurangzeb 
(1058-1707). They rank with AUrs, Manyfirs, and Patvegara 
rhom they resemble in look food and dress, and with whom they 
j.at and marry. They buy the sweepings and ashes of goldsmiths 
shops and furnaces and sift out particles of gold and silver. They 
also sift tho ashes of dead Hindus for melted ornaments diving and 
bringing up tbo mud when the ashes are thrown into water. They 
sell these particles to money-changers and make 6d. to is. (He. ^-1) 
a day. W hen they do not get sufficient work at Satdra, they travel 
to Bolgaiim, Gokilk, Kolhstpur, Ndsik, and Bholdpur, and buy dust 
in tile goldsmiths’ shops, sift it in the river, and return home. As a 
class they are clean and neat in their habits, and, though given to 
drink, are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them are fairly off 
and able to save. They form a separate body with a well managed 
union under their headman called meJietra, and settle social disputes 
in accordance with the votes of the castemen. They are Sunnis of 
iho Hanafi school in name, hut aro seldom religions or carefnl to 
say their prayers. They respect and obey the regular Kdai and 
employ him to register their marriage and to conduct their death 
ceremonies. They never ^ve their boys any schooling and besides as 
dust-sifters earn their Imngas messengers and servants. 
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Hauga'ris, or Dyers, are found in towns and large villages. They Mdrwdr 

are said to represent converts from Mdrw&r who came and settled in Sangirit. 

tho district about fifteen years ago. They have a subdivision called 
Ohipha. They speak Hindustani both at home and abroad, are 
dark, strong, and wmll built, and can easily he known by their bine 
hands. Tho men shave the head, wear the beard fnU, and dress 
like other Mnsalmdns. Tho women are fairer than the men and 
dress in tho Upper Indian petticoat and bodice, and wear large 
ivory bangles and wristlets, and a necklace of black glass beads. 

They appear in public and help their husbands in preparing colours. 

As a class Bang.4ris aro-clean and neat, honest, hardworking, orderly, 
and thrifty. They are hereditary dyers, and their work is brisk in 
tho fair season. Like mutton-butchers, they do not eat from the 
hands of Hindu Dhobis, Sonars, Tilmhats, and the depressed classes 
and do not associate with regular Mnsnlmfins, and eschew beef 
and liquor. They are Sunnis of tbe Hanafi school, fast during 
Hamzdn, and worship Muhammadan saints. Their customs, except 
their marriage customs, are the same as those of regular Mnsalmdns, 
but they have no special organization and the regular Kdzi settles 
their c.asto disputes. They marry among themselves, the hoy as a 
rule taking as wife his maternal uncle's daughter. At the betrothal 
the boy presents tho girl with a petticoat and a backless short- 
sloovod bodice. The parents of both the hoy and the girl consult 
tho regular Kdzi and ho names a lucky day for the marriage. The 
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Tvliioli the marned women meet at tlie eirFs honsa in - 

where the boy is also asked, seat the boy on a low stool placed on°n 

mb Mm with tumeric, and 
flower garlands. The girl is carried in by some 
married woman on ber Mp and tabbed with tumeric, m4icians 
Play, and the women are feasted at the glrVa This they call the 
f eimt of biyapan, when the food is served in dishes and frankincense 
IS bnmt in tho name of God, the marriage clothes of the couple are 
marked with sandal and placed before the dishes. Five women ore 
made to fast during the day and are told to eat first of all. They 
are followed by the women of the house and the ceremony is over, 
Tho women of the bride’s house take vermicelli and sugared rice or 
adkJmrlhdt with music to the bridegroom’s for Ms breakfast, and in 
return receive from Mm 2s. (Re. 1) and a boicecloth. On the next 
tho god-humouring is performed and goats are Wled, and friends 
and relations treated to a dinner. Early nest morning the bride- 
groom is taken to the mosque and prays and the rest of the marriage 
ceremony is tho same as among other Ifasalmiins. The regular 
Kfizi settles their caste disputes. They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. 


JUmitu. ' EXomins, probably represent converts of the Koshti caste, are 
found in towns and large villages. They fom a separate class and 
do not marry with other hLusalmfins though in a few cases they 
Lave married with Patvegar or tassel-maker f amiliea They have no 
objection to oat with any Musnlmdn. A Momin woman difiers from 
■ other Musalmdn women of the district in not wearing any nose 
ornament. They are weavers. The appliances of a Momin’s loom are 
abmsh or7runchaworth48,tol0s. (Rs. 2 -5) and bought of a Kan jdri, 
kdmbyds or rods laid flat between the alternate threads of the warp 
to keep them from becoming entangled, twrlcdth or a cloth beam worth 
Is. 3cf. (1 0 os.), hatija or a shuttle beam used as a batten or lay worth 
3s. (Es. IJ), phani or tho reed frame worth 3d. to Is. fid. (2-12 os.), 
charka or the wheel worth 2s. (Ee. 1)» dhota or a shuttle worth 9d. 
(6 as.) bought of a Kolhdti, and tansal or uprights with rings worth 
Is. 6d, (12 as.). Their women help by twisting yam. They weave a 
turban of unbleached yarn 150 feet long in ten days, sell it for 9s. 
(Es. 4^} and make 3s. (Es.l^) as profit They have suffered by the 
competition of machine-made yam and they have been reduced to 
poverty. Some have left their craft and become servants and daj 
labourers. They keep all the Musalnidn customa 
Nagiijis. Naga'rjis, or Kettle Drummers, representatives of local convert 

of the Hindu class of the same name, _are found in small nnmbers 
m towns only. Their home-tongue is Hindustani and they speak 
Mardthi abroad. They are dark, tall, or middle sized, roMlar 
featured, and well built. The men share the head and wear the beard 
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full, and dress in a large twisted tnrban, a coat, a waistcoat, and a 
waistcloth. The women, who are fairer and thinner than the men, 
wear a Mar^tha robe and bodice, appear in public, and add nothing 
to the family earnings. Both men and women are clean and neat in 
their habits. The men are hettledrnm-beaters but since the fall of 
the Silt^ra chiefs the demand for their work has been less and they 
at present are asked to play daring marriages at the houses of both 
the Hindus and Musalmans, and on festive occasions at local temples 
and the shrines of Musalmdn saints. Though hardworking many 
are given to drink and are badly off, and some of them havo taken 
to tillage. They marry among themselves only and form a separate 
community under an elective headman or (^audhari, who settles 
caste disputes with the consent of the majority of the castemen, and 
punishes the breakers of social rules with fines and caste feasts. 
Though in name Sunnis of the Hanafi school they have strong Hindn 
leanings, keeping Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, and worsbippin'r 
Hindu gods. They are seldom careful to say their prayers or to 
perform the ceremonies of bismtlla or initiation and akika or 
sacrifice. They respect and obey the K&zi and employ him to 
-TCgister their marriages. They seldom send their boys to school. 
Besides as kettle-drummers they work as messengers and servants 
and are a steady class. 


Pakhalis, or Water-carriers, representing local Hindu converts of 
the same taste, are found in small numbers in SfitAra, Mahilbaloshvar, 
and other largo towns. Their home-tongno is HindustAni and thev 
speak a coreupt Mardthi abroad. As a class they are middle sized. 

dark, and thin j the men shave the head or out the hair close, wear 

in a headscarf or n Mardtha turban, a 
tight-fittmg jacket, and a pair of tight and short trousers, a 
waistcloth. The women are shorter and fairer than the men and 

bodice, appear in public, nnd, except tbo 
old who help in water-carrying, add nothing to the family inromo 

ontidy in their habits, hardworking 
and thrifty. They carry water m leathern bags on bullock.baclr 
wafer to Musalmdns, CSiristians, Pdrsis, and a few low 
monthly earnings vary from £l to £1 IQj 

S liqi’oi® and spend half their incomo 

on uquor. they marry among themselves and form a semrif/, 

community under an elective headman called chaudhari who ^ttles 
social disputes with the conseubof tho maiorBv of the j 

bulloSs of ae^Sus fcim 

1.1282-19 ’ followed by a 
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They ascribe their conrersion to Aurangzob (lte?0rrand1'’™'/’ 
srfk tesele and make silk waist throlTfflordl and soft 2 
or 5(1** for women's necklaces. They do not send their dlifi 

t% aJe aTtS; 

P^ariSs or Cotton Teasers, tepresenlaUves o£ local concerts of 
the Hindu casta of tho same name, aro found only in towna Thor 
are Mnsalrndna and eat with other hlnsalrndns, hut many amone 
themsolves only. The men take the titles of Shaikh, Syed, and 
Path&n after their nnmea The Kdzi and Mnlla ofiSoiato at their 
marriages and they give lOs. to £1 (Rs. S-10) to tho casto ns present 
money. They have a headman called viehfar to whom in a maTrutn) 
ceremony tho boy's fother ^ves a turban. Tho mehiar itqnitK 
into and settles their 'caste disputes, klost of them aro carders of 
cotton and wool, and a few are servants and day-lahourors. Tl\cy 
Btufi beds with cleaned cotton and make pnck*snddlcs, qailted felt 
to pnt under saddles, and diSerent kinds of felt. They arc aided 
in their work by their women and children. The tools they nso aro 
a Ttamdti or bow worth 6 j. (Rs. 3), a dasia or pestlo worth Is, (8 or,), 
and catgut sold at is. (Rs. 2) for 150 feet. The ^anufn or how is a 
somewhat square piece of plank having a pole with a booked cad 
fastened to it. The catgut passes over the hooked end and is 
fastened to the piece of plank. Thus the whole machine is something 
like a bow. The dasta is a cylindricol pioco of wood having both 
its ends formed like knobs and a groove in the middle to handle it. 
As the carder sits to clean cotton or wool ho holds tho ];amdn, which 
hangs down from the string of a bow attached to a peg in a wall 
and pulls the catgut by an end of the daeicr. Their goods do not 
command sale, ana their trade is on tho decline. 

Silcalgars, or Armourers, are found only in tho town of Sdt/ira. 
They eat with all Musalmitns, but marry with Jfnny.frs, Atdrs, .and- 
Patvegars only. They furbish and polish vrenpons and tools and 
make razors, knives, pack needles, carpenters' tools, and nil sorts of 
cutlery. A few of them are engaged as servants. The Wo 
importation of European hardware has greatly interfered with tlioir 
calling. They call the Ktizi and Mnlla to officiate at their marriaw 
and pay 6s. (Bs. 2i) to tho Ma. Thoy prosent a turban (o their 
headman or mehiar, differing in vnliio necorchng to their meins 
'They ask other Mosalmdns to marrmgo fea.sls and ni-o nsked bv 
Ibcm to similar feasts. Except this, thoir enstoms differ little from 
those of other Musalmdns, 

Ta'mbatSjOr Coppersmiths, probably representatives of convorii 

of tho Hindu casto of tho same name, nro found m towns onlv Thnn 
say that they nro descended from one Muhammad Din, 'They eat 
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wifcli all Masalmdns, but maiTy only wM Atdrs, Pinjans, 

Patregnrs, Sikalgars, and HativdIdB. They call the Kdzi and Mulla 
to conduct their marriage and other eeremomes. They make brass 
vessels. None of them has a shop of his own for brass wares; all 
of them are paid 6s. (Rs. 3 a mm) the quarter of brass sheet worked 
into pots. Their capitalists are Kdsilrs, for whom thoy inake^ fdls 
or dining dishes with the rim slightly inclined outwards, pdields 
or cylintocal copper or brass pots with slightly rounded bottoms, 
tdmbyds or drinking pots of all fashioim, pardts or large platters with 
high rims slightly inclined outwards, and vdtis or cylindrical brass 
cups with ronndedhottoms. Their religion forbids their working in 
copper. One Tamhat is said to be able to make twenty-eight pounds 
of brass into pots in twelve days. They sometimes smelt brass, the 
alloy containing two parts of copper and one and a half parte of 
pewter. To these metals half a pound of soda is added and tho 
whole mixture is put in an iron crucible. The crucible is put into 
a pit covered with charcoal, and dre is set and blown into a white 
heat. Nearly two hours are required for the alloy to form. Some 
forty years ago they were well-to-do. Since then they are slowly 
declining, on account of the large number of hands engaged in tho 
trade.^ They are poor and barely self-supporting. 

Christians are returned as numbering 886 and as found ohiody 
in Jd.vH, Koregaon, Sitdra, and Wdi. Of the 886 Christians, 426 
were Europeans including Americans of the American mission and 
Eurasians, and 460 Natives. Besides the civil officers a largo 
number of Europeans belong to tbe military service. The American 
mission began work in the district in 1834 and has at present 
(1884) 124 native converts connected with it. In 1834 Mrs. Graves 
of the American mission opened a girls school at Mahdbaleshvar. 
Till 1849 when the Rev. William Wood of the American IGssion 
settled permanently at Sdtdra, the school was removed to Bdtfira 
every year during the rainy season. Since 1849 Sdtdra has resident 
missionaries. In food, drink, dress, calUng, foith, and enstoms, tho 
Sdtara Native Christians do not differ from the Ahmadnairar Nntivo 
Christians. 

numbering ninety-nine and as found in 
batdra and Jdvh. They are emigrants from Bombay. Their 
home speech IS Gujardti. As shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors 
they are well to do and prosperous: 
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Aofe. 

Units 

Females. 

Total 

Onder Fifteen 
Orer Fifteen . 

Bitiil „ 

154,707 

218,245 

180,857 

231,204 

410,440 

872,852 

3n,0CI 

744,013 


AcconDisa to the 1881 ccnms, agriculture sunuortcil nlwul 7 1 1 onn 
people or 70 per cent of the population. The Setdfs arc ; ^ 

Sdl^ AgriatUttTttlPopubtion, JSSU 


The bulk of the SiitSra landholders arc Mardthn Knnbb. Hal 
the best class of husbandmen are the Jains of the south and loutli- 
west of the district. ^ In 1851 Mr, Ogilvy described the Sfitdra 
Kunbis, as hardworking skilful husbandmen^ understanding thi» 
rotation of crops, the value of manure, and the neccs-sity of refreshing 
the soil by faUows. Tlie general opinion is less favourable to 
the Sdtdra K!unbi who is said to bo wanting in enterprise and 
averse from improvement. In the cast of tlic district the land, 
holders ore said to be only moderately hardworking, and the riclict 
soils in the west are said to sulTcr from being cropped several ycap 
in succession mthout ploughing. At the same tiiiio diflbrcnt ])art- 
of the district show notamo instances of tldll and enterprise, Ir 
parts of Khanddia and WiU bad conditions have I>ccn improved 
with great success. By terracing slopcsand dnwmiiig ravines the very 
rocks nave been forced to yield a good return. The hill ciiltivaior 
is most acuto in availing himself of evojy spring, and is an adept at 
terracing the lull sides, and generally wherever means of irrigation 
are available the cultivator shows industry and skill. Instead of 
limiting his undertakings to eking out n bare .subsistence ho aims at 
an increase of comfort and fortune. That there are no more .signs of 
enterprise is due to the want of capital ajid the despair of escaping 
from the moneylender. I7ic habit of ihVposing of tboir own pi oduco 
has lately increased among landholdors, ow mg to f be restricted ei edit 
occasioned by the AgricuItnrists'Kelief Act, whicli is bidicvfd to have 
had tiio clTcct of quickening enttrpr/MJ^ nml the ilesire to iiiinrovo 
TJio condition of the InnuhoMcrs vanes coiisidorably Jn 
parts of the district. It may 1x5 roughly statr d tlint fe^v east of 


1 Kxcept dio «Ipfci!l!i of ■‘fo’uiitof faimtir. •! 

cliiptci N eoiiti jlitKcJ Mr. X IV. I> .Miiir MscUmh, C.S. tbia 
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the Yerk river are in comfortable drcumstanoes, and many arc 
frequently obliged to leave their homes in search of employment. 
Few anywhere are clear of debt, but the we'stern landholder has 
probably better credit and less often borrows from nccdincs-s than the 
eastern. The Knnbi landholder generally sells his produce to tho 
village dealer, to wandering buyers who frequent villages at harvest 
time, or in the nearest market. A few export on their owTi accoimt 
chiefly to Poona and Chiplun. Most of the local ficldproduccis sent 
away hy merchants who have secured it either by purchase from the 
growers in satisfaction of debts, or from moneylenders at wholesale 
prices. During the idle season many hnshandmon make use of 
their owd. and their cattle’s labour in cart-driving, while some 
members of many families are engaged in carting the whole year 
round. Oases of husbandmen giving up their calling and taking to 
crafts or otlier industries are imknown in Sdtfira. ° 


, ” the distnet belong to three main classes, red in tin 
hiUs and black and hght-eoloured in tlie plains. The black or Icdl 

streamy the breadth of the Mt varying with tho size of tho strcaii 

1®^ broadest belt of thisricli soil, which 

yields the best gardra and dry crops in the district. Under the name 
of hlMk 18 mduded the slightly lighter and less productive Mlvaf 
which 18 mixed with a smatl quantity of murum or crumbly trap 
The leading hght coloured soils are the imU rdn or munimtS^n 
hard rooky soil commonest at tho bases of the more castom1dL“ 
The same sod, mixed with red at tho foot of the Snbv^ fx ’ 
one TOnety of the soil called t&mhai or^iS * 
as tambad is black soil mixed with rod McafSrL ^ 
skeame which issue from tho SahyiLdri?tiie soil of 
i-ed or tdmtoM and yields most ofTe riw is 

the hiU tops where the ivater L^one^Seknriv 9" 

rice tilkge this soil is used for hmri or wood-ash 
is also the soil called ckanAitodi which is a broken frnn*’ ’ ^ 
sod strongly charged with lime. Lime is £ fonnft n 
near river beds. Thn mil xP a. ^ mso lound in black soils 

Sahyddm west of the Terla is gencmlWM^ f I? 

Krishna valley is especially rich East 

Kha^k petty division iu^ho nortkeatt the^Ldw’ 
and the proportion of black soil becomes much Sler 
Of an arcQb of 4792 SQuarcmilM nr ^ or*? o 
or 79-62 per cent are in 960 GoverSKt? 2,442,503 acres 

®^^'|®9^reshavehee/surveyed. villages 

/o 70 per cent are arable • 141 90i nnmo •”> ■‘iovz,lo6 acres or 

»5C 0-20p» iS orS " I'lte '“"•-•uS 
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Uio w hole nrahle avcn of 1,802,156 acres 1,378,659 acres or 76*50 per 
cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of this 43,462 acres or 3*15 
per C'’nt were gnrdch land, 14.895 acres or 1*08 per cent were rice 
land, and 1,320,302 acres or 95*77 per cent were dry crop. 

In 16S3-S3 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government nllngcs, was 120,158 syith an average area of 14^; 
ncrex. Of the whole number of holdings 46,353 were of not more 
than five acres ; 25,628 were of five to ten acres; 22,620 of ten to 
twenty acres; 11,601 of twenty to thirty acres ; 5584 of thirty to 
fori V ncrc.s ; 2940 of forty to fifty acres ; 8782 of fifty to a hnn^ 
acre's ; 1285 of 100 to 200 acres ; 221 of 200 to 300 acres ; 60 d m 
to 400 acres • and 72 of over 400 acres. As regards the distnhutim 
of these holdings the mlc is the more fertile the ral^visionmd the 
larger Us area of watered land the smaller ate the holding, 'Hjns m 
1&9-80 ittKarfid. which is probahly the most fertile snb-diyisKm of | 
ul'^vlrict 81*31 per cent of the holdings were Tinder twenty acres 

Mdn,thep^est 

S-MrSy she per cent wero under five acres 27 2o wr 

c,.„l mte 

V"‘ f'lrt '■£ 

decent ^ certain subsistenco. 

rwjuircd cron tor less casj so heavy os to maltB 

In the plains the black soil "^g'^nd in many 

ploughing impossible ‘ T^raiso the M nrnnhet 

places as many o.s .six pairs jjo]din'»s borrow from each 

If bullocks poor Su P«ir of 

other or him Wf tFap soil in the eastern 

ten fo t’relvo ^ j firote thirty 

fiel/andtho depth of tho^* jggg ^g 

According to the Collecte 5 ^ 31,855 were for two 

stock included 55,724 plo S , 18,275 carts of which 1241 

bullocks and bullocks, 152.640 

were riding carte tmd 17,034 w i were females and 32,600 

'SIT <»»'»?=. *“^74 sh.,p 

males, 18,390 tt^cs mat gi-piionts. 

and goats, 31 cam ' plough or ndnffar, the seed drill 

Of field t(X»ls the weeder or ko^a, and 

called pdbar or Sun, o„t. The plough is of two kinds, 

the mud harrow or c/u or small hand plough, 

the largo or f/iorla costs about 24, (Be. 1). The 

A tl*^o?phnnw communicating ivith tubes or nalis 
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which end in a box called clidde. This box the sower keeps filling 
with seed which passes through the tubes into the furrows made by 
the teeth. According to the soil the seed drill is drawn by two to 
eight bullocks and costs about 4s. (Ea 2). After tlie seed drill, to 
cover the seed, tlie harrow or hilav is drawn. It is an iron blade or ^ds 
fastened to two upright teeth fixed in a harrow frame and costing 
about 2s. (Re. 1). When the crop is about a foot high, the weeder or 
kolpa is used to clean the field of grass and weeds. The weeder 
has a small harrow frame with two iron blades bent near 
the middle at right angles, the upper part of each blade being 
fixed into opposite sides of the frame at an acute angle to the 
frame and at an obtuse angle to the ground, and the lower part 
pointing inwards and horizontally towards the corresponding part 
of the other blade. These two horizontal pieces pass through the 
ground about a couple of inches deep and turn up the surface 
on both sides of the crop. Tlie mud harrow, costing I's. to la. fid. 
(8 - 12 as.), is used in rice fields in turning up the ground to 
receive the seedlings when ready for planting. - Of small field tools 
the chief are the large and small hoes kudal and kudaU, the 
spade or fdvda, the axe or kiirhdd, the priming knives and 
sickles or pAyla and kot/ti, the manure rako or datdle, the trowel 
or hhurpa, and the reaping sickle or vila. All cultivators have nob 
the plough and the seed-drill, but very few are without the smaller 
field tools. 

At present (1883) Sdtdra has six works for watering land, Tliesc 
are the Revdri canal on the Vdsna, the Ycrla canals on the Yeria 
the Gondoli canal on the Mdn, the Mdym reservoir on the Vdng the 
Chikhli canal on the Ndndni, and the Krishna canal on the Krishna. 
Of these six works the Rcv&ti canal is an old work restored, and the 
other five are new works. Of tho six works the Krishna canal 
which has its source in the Sahyddris, has an nnfn.ilin g supply of 
water, while the Revdri, Yeria, Gondoli, Mdyni, and Chikhli water 
works chiefly depend on the local rainfall. 


The Revdri Canal lies on the Ydsna a feeder of the Krishna in 
Koi-egaon. - Mie Vdsna rises in the Moliadev range which runs south- 
^t to the Irorders of the Sdtdra district, forming tho water-shed 
l^tween the Krishna and the Bhima valleys. The '^dsna falls into tbp 
Krishna tenmiles south-east of Sdtdra,andthehead works of the raS 
he about eleven miles above the meeting of the rivers. About 1 
the work was originally partially built by one Ndro Appdii the 
liOTcditary hulkarmoi accoimtant of Padali, who was a disHn J,’ 
officer in tho Peshwa’s service. When Kdro died Z riJp. ^ 
completed md the canal was unfinished. In 1849 witbin 
after the district came under the British Government^^tL\^pvi^ 
was completed and the canal brought into use. A want^of simp 
the chaunel, and the excessive smallness of two tunnels wbinb 
preventea their being cleared, stopped the flow of waS 4 ft ^ 
tiie experience of one season the canal was ahandouTd i„ 
the irrigation department undertook to restore the Vk 
descendants of Ndro Appdji save up their claims on tK‘ i 
condition that they were allowed the free use of wSer f ^ 
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acres of land. The massive masonry of the original river wort ms 
in perfect repair, all that was wanted was to renew the channel 
The canal is four nrilra long and has a‘ head discharge of fifteen cubic 
feet a second. It commands 6000 acres of which 6340 ate 
arable. A complete system of distributaries, some of which extend 
to the Krishna valley, was constructed by the villagers. The ' 
work came into use in 1865-66. In 1882-83, of 3624 arable acres 
under command, 619 acres or 14*32 per cent in the lands of seven 
Koregaon villages were watered. Of the 519 watered acres ICO 
were for hliarif or early crops and 359 for raU or late crops. 
The acre water rates were £1 16*. (Bs. 18) for the whole year, W. 
(Rs. 4) for eight months, 4s. (Rs. 2) for four months, and 2& (Re, ij 
for early dry crops. The chief crops watered wereyedn 122 acres, 
wheat 108 acres, groundnut 215 acres, and sugarcane thirty acres! 
In 1882-88 along the line of the canal were 1674 trees, chiefly 
Idhhul, mango, and jdnibhul. In 1882-83 tlie rainfall at Revdii was 
40*50 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 
29*13 inches. , ° 

The Yerla Canals lie on the river Terla which rises in the Mahadev 
range immediately east of the Ydsna, and joins the Krishna sixty 
miles south-east of Sdtdra. The head works of the canals, one on 
each bank of the river, are on a rocky barrier sixty miles above the 
meeting of the Krishna and theTerla. The work was begun in 1807 
and finished in 1868. It includes a masonry weir across the rivoi, 
638 feet long and sixteen feet high, xvith regulators at each end 
forming the headworks of the two canals which are completely 
bridged and reflated. The right hank canal is nine miles long 
and the left bank canal 8^ miles. Both canals have a head 
(Rscharge of foi*ty-two cubic feet the second. The monsoon supply 
in the river is trustworthy but irregular, and the dry weather 
discharge generally falls very low. During 1876 the raU or cold 
weather supply totally failed. Li November the rivei'^B dischorgo 
was only 2i cubic feet a second, and water was stored at night and 
ran down the canals during the day only. To supplement the 
supply to the Terla right and left bonk canals, the storage reservoir 
at Nher was begun in 1876, chiefly as a famine relief work, and 
completed in 1880-81 by ordinary labour. The reservoir lies at tho 
village of KLor on the Terla river, twenty-two miles east of Satdra and 
six miles above the headworks of the canals, Tlie dam is 4820 feet 
long and seventy-four feet in greatest height. The lake, when full, 
contains 623 millions of cubic feet, the available cajjacity being 490 
milliohs. The drainage area abox'C the dam site is sixty square 
miles and the reservoir is calculated to fill with a run-off of 8*51 
inches. After filling the reservoir on the right bank a waste weir 
700 feet long and with a crest fourteen feet below the top of the 
dam provides for the escape of flood waters. In 1882-83, of the 7159 
net arable acres under command 749 acres or about ten per cent were 
watered in the lands of nine villages of Khatdv. Of the 749 
watered acres 403 were for Mari/ or early crops and 346 wore for 
rabi or late crops. The acre water rates were £l 16®. (Hg, jgx fQj. 
the whole j'ear, 8s. (Rs. 4) for eight months, 4s. (Rs. 2) for four 
months, and 2s. (Re. 1) for monsoon dry crops. Tho chief crops 
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watered were jvnn fifty-fire aci-cs. wheat acres, Mapla 

or husked wli^t fifty^hree acres, groundnut 303 acres, peas tlm-ty- 
four ncre.s gram 126 acres, and sugarcane mnety-threo acres. In 
18S2-83 the rainfall at Kliadgun was 33-87 mches. and during the 
ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 27;58 inches. In 1882-83 
7535 trees were groiring along the canal chiefly hahliul, mango, 
jdmUul, nimb, and savdad. 

The Goiidoli Canal lies on the river Mdn which rises in the 
Mnhddcv range, n mile and a half north of the village of Gondoli 
and three miles south of the town of Dahivadi in Man. The canal 
was begun as a relief work in 1867 and completed in 1872. The 
hcadworks of the canal are on the site of an old i-uined Miidhara 
or mn.sonry weir built across a massive roeky harrier. The new 
weir is of rubble masonry 325 feet long and twenty-four feet 
Jiiffb. The canal leading off on the right hank is also entirely 
The canal is eight miles in length and has one main hranch, 


new. 


two miles long, leading from the seventh mile. The canal has 
a head discharge of ten cubic feet of water a second. The canal 
near its head crosses two deep ravines on light wrought-iron 
aqueducts. With this exception the masoni-y works are simjile, 
consi-sting of ordinaiy escapes. The head of the canal lies near 
the source of the river, the drainage area being only sixty-eight 
.square miles. The supply of water js meagi-e, and even durrng 
the monsoon is fitful and uncertain. To increa-se the water supply 
the Pingli lake was chosen and surveyed id 1874-75 as a storage 
lake. The Pingli lake lies three miles above the headworks of 
the Gondoli canal on a small feeder of the Mdn. The work was 
begun in October 1876 as a famine relief work and completed in 
April 1878. The lake is formed by an earthen dam 5200 feet long 
with a greatest height of fifty -four feet. The full supply level is 
nine feet below the top of the dam, giving a greatest depth of 
storage of forty-five feet. The outlet level is sixteen feet above 
the bottom of the rusei-voir, and tlie available depth of storage is 
Iwontj'-nino feet. Tlic escape of flood water, after the filling of 
the lake, is prov-ided for by a waste weir 750 feet long, partly dug 
out and partly built, with a masonry wall on the right flank of 
the dam. A greatest flood is calculated to rise three feet on this 
weir that is to six feet below the top of the dam. The outlet is 
an oval masoniy culvert -with masonry head wall connected with 
the dam by a light wrought-iron bridge. Two sluices, each two feet 
square are provided, closed by iron gates. The area of the catch- 
ment basin of the lake is twenty square miles. The averao-e rainfall 
is Chlmiated at 18-43 inches, and the average yearly 'supply of 
water taking the nm-off as one-fourth the rainfall, is estimated 
at 214 millions of cubic feet. The available capacity of the lake 
above the outlet level is 193 millions of cubic feet. The Pindi 
lake was opened in l878-79, and is to ho joined to the Gondoli pji^g l 
by a canal throe miles long and commanding an area of 1100 acres 

(lbS<}-b4) the Goudoli canal is supplied by gettiuff water down 

11,0 ,mm temu „a plo&g it „„ tVOonloU SfouH 
Miiall ma.toni'j Men and a connecting channel. In 1882-83 of the 
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3010 nrfiblo acres nndet command, 300 acres ortcnperccnt\rete 
■wntei'cd in "ci"lit villages of Mdn. Of the 300 watered aci’cs 118 
were for Marif or early crops and 182 for rahi or late crop^ The 
aero water I’ntcs were £1 1 Cs. (Rs. 18) for the whole year, 8». 
(Rs. 4) for eight months, 4s. (Es, 2) for four months, and2«.(Re,l) 
for monsoon dry crops, llie chief watered crops.were Mjri tirenty- 
si.’C acres, jvdri twenty-four acres, khaph or huskcil wheat eighty, i 
six acres, groundnut thirty-eight acres, gram fifty-seven acres, 
and sugarcane twenty-five acres. Ini S82-S*il the rainfall at Gondoli 
was 21 •09 inches, and during the ten years ending 18S2-83 it 
averaged 21‘33 inches. In 1882-83 along the canal 2234 trees were 
growing chiefly bdhhuJ and nimb. 

The Milynl Lake is on the Ydng river a feeder of the Tcrla. The 
licndwork of the canal lies about six miles above the meeting of 
the VAiig with the Ycrla and forty-five miles south-east of 
StU/irn. I’lic work was begun in 18C8 and opened in Wo-iO. 
When full the lake has an area of 380 acres and holds 190 millions 
of cubic feet of water. It is formed hy an earthen dam 2870 
feet long and fifty-seven feet in greatest height, and has a ten- 
mile long canal on the left bank. Tlio entenment area of tho 
river above the dam is fifty-four square miles and the lake is 
estimated to fill ^vith a run-oil* of 14 inches from this area. The 
escape of flood waters is provided for by a waste weir 600 feet long 
on tlio left bank, Tlio crest of tho weir is thirteen feet below 
the top of tho dam. Tlio level at which the canal takes off is 
tliirty-onc feet below tho crest of the waste weir. Hie head 
dischorgo of tlio canal is thii'ty-thrcc cubic feet a second. In 
1882-83, of 4625 arnhlo acres under command 742 acres or about 

sixteen pot cent were watered. Of the 742 watered acres 407 were 
for hharif or early and 275 for rabi or late crops. Tho aac water 
rates were £l (K8,10) for the whole year, 8s. (Es. 4) for eigtt 
mouths, 4s, (Bs. 2) for four months, and 2s. (Re. I) for ram cro^- 
The chief crops watered were jvari fifty-six acres, Mapta or 
husked wheat fifty-eight acres, woundnut acres, g^noi^i^- 
iiiuo acres, and sugarcane seveniy'-fivo acres. In 1882-83 tae mn- 
foll at Mdyxii wa5 27-37 inches, anddurmg the ten years ending 
18S2-S3 it averaged 25*19 inches. _ In 1882-83 along the line of the 
canal were 938 bdbhuls and casuariuas. 

.The Ohiklili Canal lies on the right hank of the Ndndni, a feeder 
of tho Yerla. The Ndndni rises eight miles south of the head of 
tho Ycrla canals, and joins the Yerla river twenty-eight miles above 
tho meeting of the Ycrla and the Krishna. Atjie site of the canal 
licad works, six miles above the meeting of thoNandniand ttie Yerla, 
the Ndndni has a catchment area of 160 square miles. The cana 
was partly made as a famine relief work m 1866-67 and was opened 
in 1870 "^The weir which forms tho head works of the canal is of 
rubble masonry. It stands on tho site o£,a disused temporary dam. 
The canal, wliidi is about six miles long, is completely bridged and 
has a head discharge of fifteen cubic feet a second. In 1882-83, of 
1478 arable aci-cs under command 217 acres or 14 68 per cent 
were watered in the lauds 'of four Khdmipur villages. Of the 
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217 watered acres, 170 wore for l-han/ or early crops and tliirty- 
cyit for »•«/«■ or late crops. The acre water rates were £1 16s. 
(Rs. IS) for the whole year, 8 s. (Ks. 4) for eight months, 4s. 
(Us. 2) for four months, and 2s, (Be. 1) for monsoon dry crops. 
The chief crops watered were Jchapla and rala each sateen 
acres, groundnut 132 acres, sugarcane eight acres, and chillies 
twenty-two acres. In 1882-83 the rainfall at Ohikhli was 38-38 
inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 
25-03 inches. In 1882-83 along the line of the canal were 2524 
trees chiefly habhuls and mangoes. 

The Krishna Canailles on the left bank of the Krishna, and 
besides in certain villages of the Pant Pratinidhi and Sangli states, 
watei-s land in the sub-divisions of Kardd, VAlva, and Tdsgaon. 
Almost the whole watered area lies between the canal and the liver. 


Tlic licadworks lie on the Krishna opposite the -village of Khodsi, 
alraut two miles above the town of Kardd at the meeting of the 
Krishna with the Ko 3 ma. The total drainage area of the Krishna 
at the site of the head works is 1247 square miles. The supply 
lasts- throughout the year. Although it is abundant during the 
i-ains it falls to a comparatively scanty stream during the hot 
weather, and the diseharge has been registered as low as twenty- 
four cubic feet the second. To remedy tms scanty supply a scheme 
is under consideration proposing to make a storage lake on a feeder 
of the Krishna The Krislma canal works were sanctioned in 1863 
and opened in 1868. They consist of a weir across the river at 
Khodsi with a canal taken off on the left bank thirty-five miles 
long, completely bridged and regulated. The weir is of rubble 
masonry 1200 feet long and twenty-one feet in neatest height, 
narrowing from nineteen feet at the base to eight feet at the crest. 
The weir has a hatter of one in six on the down stream side. A 
small subsidiary'- weir below forms a pond to break the force of the 
falling >Tater. To store the water brought by slight freshes provi- 
sion is made for raising a temporary earthen dam on the crest of 
the wcii-. On the right bank is a -wing wall -with an embankment 
almvc, and escapes are formed at both flanks to aid the closing of 
the earthen dam. The weir is continued by a curved wall up 
to the regulator which is thrown well back from the river bank. 
In this wall arc four scouring sluices, one of which lies close to the 
regulator. The roOTlator is a simple block of masonry -with 
nine nndcr-sluiccs having thirty-four feet of waterway. These 
ate closed by planks, workiimin grooves, and raised and lowered by 
sci-cws worked from the platform above. Their sills are fixed so that, 
if necessary, the head of the canal may be deepened. The canal 
is thirty-live miles long with a bottom -width at head of eleven 
feet and .side slopes in soil of to one, and a hod fall of one foot 
in the mile. Further dowTi the size and slope of the canal slightly 
changes. The bed fall remiuns one foot a mile for the first thirty 
miles and for the remaining three is increased to one foot and a 
quiirter. _Tlio bottom breadfli remains at eleven feet for the first 
fifteen mile.s, narrows to ten feet between the fifteenth and the 
Uventieth mile, to nine feet between the twentieth and twenty-fifth 
mile, to eight feet hetween the twenty-fifth and thirtieth mile. 
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and to six feet Iretween the thirtieth and thirty-third mile. Cms 
drainage is secured by eleven aqueducts, forty-two cnlvcits^ 
twenty-three escapes, and communication is provided by fomteen 
bridges and tvvolve paved crossings. The pavements of tlic 61055 - 
ings, -whieh at fii-st w^cre above the bod level and caused the canal 
to silt, wre lowered in 1877. Except at the head there are no 
masonry rognlatora. Before 1871 distributing channels veto 
made by the landholders, the supply being through carthenanre 
dmin pipes laid under the embankment and closed hypluos and 
mud. In 1 872 a complete system of fifty-four distribntingchannds 
■svas sanctioned at an estimated cost of £1231 (Es. 12,310). Wilh a 
depth of four feet of water the canal was estimated to discharge 
140 cubic feet a second •with a velocity of 2-1, but using Bazi?s 
fonnula, the mean velocity at head vvould be o^y 1‘53 feet and 
the discharge 104 cubic feet the second. Besides watering land 
this canal supplies the town of Earad with water by a sii-inch 
cast-iron pipe laid acrass the Erishna in the form of an invedd 
sjqfiion, and ending in a reservoir on the opposite hank. From this 
reservoir the water is distributed through the town by eailhen- 
avare pipes •nrith dipping wells at intervals. The cost of this work 
was borne by the Eardd municipality, who also pay for water at 
the rate for perennial crops, the yearly pn;^ment being ahont £22 
(Rs. 220) on an estimated daily consumption of CG,000 gallons, 

In 1882-83, of the 25,533 arable acres under command 3023 or 
about eleven per cent were watered in the lands of thirty-one I’il- 
lages of Eardd, VdU'aj and Tdsgaon. Of the 3023 watered acres, 
1498 were for kharifor early crops and 1625 for rabi or late crops. 
The acre water rates were £1 16s. (Rs. 18) for the -whole year, Bs. 

4) for eight months, 4a. (Rs.2) for four months, and 28. (Re. 1) 
for monsoon dry ci’ops. The chief crops watered were rice 109 
acres, jvdri eighty-six acres, khopla or husked -n'heat 174 acres, 
groundnut 1327 acres, sugarcane 1050 acres, chillies eighty-two acres, 
and tobacco forty-one acres. In 1882-83 the rainfdl at uond 
■vi]la<»e was 48'03 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-8S 
it averaged 27’27 inches. In 1882-83 along the line of the canal 
were 27,368 trees, chiefly bdbhiil, mimao, nimb, bamboo, sandal, aad 
hingan, arid 7860 saplings, chiefly babml, mango, jdmbhvl, bamboo, 
iiimb, and taranj. 

Besides these six works, all of which are in use, 'the Mhasvad 
Lake is being built as a separate water work on the lower M£n. The 
Mliasvad lake scheme had been under investigation for several years, 
hut the -work was not begun till the 1876 famine. It includes a 
large lake on the river Miln in the Mdn snb-division, -with a high 
level canal loading^thirteen miles and commanding the area between 
the Mdn and the Bhima, including flfty-six villages of Pandharpnr 
and Sdngola in Sholdpur with a total area of 252,402 acres or 394 
square miles. The lake, which has a catchment area of 480 square 
miles and n full supply depth of sixty-seven feet is formed by an 
earthen dam 9000 feet long and with a greatest height of eighty 
feet. The masonry waste weir for the escape of floods is 3000 foot 
lon«. The lake covers an area of 4014 acres or six square miles 
ancf can hold 2585 millions of cubic feet of water. Tlio canal whi^ 
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-distributes the water is seventeen miles long and with numerous 
branch canalsi runs down the water-shed from the point at which 
the high level canal passes through the water-shed. In an average 
iyear the water-supply would suffice for an area of 30,000 acres. The 
"work may be said to protect an area of 90,000 acres ono-third of 
Svhich may be watered every year.* The country under command 
of this canal stands in great need of water as its rainfall is very 
'uncertain. , The estimated cost is £147,6231 0*. (Rs. 14,76,236) and 
•the total expenses to the end of 1882-83 are £73,618 (Rs. 7,36,480). 

Besides at Earad where water is supplied from the Krishna canal, 

' two reservoirs, at Sdtdra and Islampni, snpply the towns with drink- 
. ing water. The works now in hand for improving the water-supply 
of Sdtdra town are a storage lake at Kas, and a canal to bring the 
. water of the lake into the old conduit at Yavteshvar about two 
' miles west of the town. The lake is on the Urmodi river about a 
mile and a half from its source close to the village of Kas in Jdvli 
and thirteen miles in a straight line west by north of Satdra. Tlie 
catchment area of the lake is only 2f square miles but as the 
average yearly rainfeU is 157 inches the supply is ample 
and certein. _ The dam, which is of earth with a puddle 

w feet at the highest^nt 

width of the top is ten feet and it has a slope of tfree to one 

®*^er side. The lake’s 
full supply level is 3671'04 feet almve mean sea level and the 
top of the dam IS lo'9 feet higher. The water face of the Anm • 
pitoW mlh ,tas, the lhiSto», ’ 

inches at the bottom to nine inches at the^tim. When full the 
lake covers 187 acres and holds 73.737,000 cubic feet of water Ao 
the contents of the lake above the level of the nnt-inf i 
60,740.000 cubic feet and the loss brevaSrSL t 

feet square sluice gate, wliich is raised anrTW^ j i 

worked at the tq) of the tower The ‘^I’®*'’*** 

the sluice is eighty cubic feet the second discharge from 

the nver. The highest flood level is S^teet nU 

the weir. Tliis is estimated te .. j- ^ the crest of 

feet a second, equal to a runoff 

from the catchment area of tL X 1*0"^ 

off. from the left hank of the rivS\^" which is taken 
weir channel which crosses it hw ^ earned under the waste 

hlttom rirste? s^rioVe^ SJ 

works, including forty ' aqneduote s^“ent?L?® 

1 PaliUc Wort* D.partmoat Xinistmtion 
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pipes twelve to fifteen indies in diameter for i ^ 

and three aqueducts or water-loads formed of an iron tTcu°h ai3 
ed on beams and masonry piers. At the end of the fourth mile the 

canal is taken to a lower tenace, first running down a stream till 
it is picked up by a masonry weir and discharged down a a<nsw 

niMonry channel into an inlet chamber below. The total foO 
this place is 232 feet. In the sixth and ninth miles the canal 
passes through three closed masonry channels SJ feet vide and 
feet high of a Icn^h of 300 feet 600 feet and 325 feet. In 
tlic ninth and tenth miles, where the hill side is exceedingly sleep 
and difficnlt, the canal for 3400 feet will be carried partly in embarit- 
uicnts supported by dry stone retaining walls and partly by aniion 
trough suppoiicd by beams testmg on masonry piera The estimat- 
ed cost of the whwe works is £36,916 8s. ^ 3,69,164). Tip to 
1883-84 £10,354 Ga. (Rs. 1,03,543) were spent on the lake and head 
works and this part of the work is practically complete. The esli- 
mated cost of the canal is £26,098 4s. pis. 2,60,982). Except aboat 
three miles, the channel is nearly finished. Most of the masonry 
dininagc works arc ready, but the special iron syphon pipes andiron 
troughs and some of the closed channel remain to he done. Tho 
work will bo nearly finished before July 1884. 

The Isldmpur Lake, which is a mile south of the town oi 
Ishhnpru*, is for the water-supply of Islttmpur in the Vflra snh- 
division. The works, which include a storage lake and a channel, 
were begun as a famine relief work in 1876 and finished in 1879. 
The lake, which is able to hold twenty-five millions of cnbio feet 
of water, is formed by an earthen dam 2892 feet long and thirty- 
one feet in greatest height. The area of the catchment basin in 2^ 
square miles, ^le escape of floods is provided by a waste wdt 200 
feet long. The water is carried to the town along an open channel. 
No distrihution is provided, the main intention being to keep fte 
existing reservoir and wells in the town w'ell supplied. The 
estimated cost was £4388 10s. (Bs. 43,885)ond the expenditure was 
£6686 (Es. 66,860). 

Besides these largo water works, snb-dndsionnl returns show 5090 
wells with steps, 1S,979 wells without steps, seventy-two palrka or 
permanent and 2427 /iacMa or temporary dams, 1992 dhehms or 
water-lifts, 157 ponds and reservoirs, seventeen canals, and 2314 
streams and springs. The cost of building wells varies greatly in 
different parts of the district. Hey are of evejy description from 
holes sunk in the rock or soil to caa-efuUy built wells faced with 
stone • comparatively few are lined with brick. In murum or bi’oken 
trap roils wells require little building for the subsoil is very Lard 
though it is easily pierced. The broken trap soil of the eastern sub- 
divisions supplies a number of cheap wells which would be very 
effective but for the capricious raiMall. One season of good 
rainfall gives these wells a two years supply. Along the higher 
valleys of the Sahyudris the villages often suffer severely from want 
of water. The people lack capital to wells in the hard rock 
and the water near the surface orm wells sunk in the softer soils 
runs off during the dry weather. 
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igetftbles, and fru^ is constan y , . ^ ^qqq pounds a j'cnr ; 

anSotamm orepWfe 

foi’ ordinary garden land 1 P jpoo pounds of manure. 

‘i>= 

and even twelve years.^ , -i n n <- 

! In the Sahyddri vfflages there is much variety of soil. On the crest 
of the Sahyddiis the soil is miserably poor and scanty and is u ashed 
away by the yearly deluge of over two hundred inches. Nearer the 
plains theland is richer and both rice lands and gardens are frequent. 
Ordinary dry crop tillage is rare as the prevailing system is wood- 
' ash or A/mnI In wood-asli or kumri tillage, on the tops and 
steepest slopes of the Saliyddris between March and May the hrush- 
• wood with the branches twigs and sometimes tlic verj' trunks of tlio 
' larger trees are cut doivn and strewa over the ground. Tliosc and 
the grass are set on fire and allowed to burn tlicmselvcs out. Before 
the rains begiuin early Juno the surface is tui-ncd by a hoe, ns tlio 
plough can seldom he used, and the seed is sown brondenst in the 
ashes which to a great extent serve both ns soil and manure. After 
one cutting and burning the land will bear cropping a second and in 
some cases a third year. After two or three years' cropping the land 
must lie fallow eight to twelve years. A similar system known 
as the rdb system is practised on the lower slopes and in the vnllcy.s. 

It is much the same as the practice in growing rice. A plot of land 
called toTca or nursery is spread with leafy twigs, which ate cut 
j£nd stacked between March and May. Over the twigs, when it is 
available, is spread a layer of dung, then a layer of grass and straw, 
and lastly some dry earth to prevent the materials helow binning 
too quickly. This whole is set fire to and left to bum generally in 
late April and early May. In tins bed the seed is sown on the first 
fall of rain in early June After the first heavy fall the rest of the 
field is ploughed and in July when they arc four to six inches high, 

■ the seedlings are planted &om the seed-bed into the field. XJnliko 
rice seedlings, the seedlings of rdgi’, van, and other poor hill 
grains have not to he planted. They are dropped at irregular 
intervals over the field and loft to take root. In this way land 
may he cropped, three or four years jit then wants a four or five 
years’ rest. The best fcumri lands eon he cropped cverj' second 
year or in some places even every year. Between the fields which 
can he cropp^ every year and the bate MU tops arc lands of every 
variety of soil. Only the coarsest crops are giwvn in tbose woodtWh 
or /swan lan^,^ ndc/wti or ndgrK Elcusmc corocana, siiun Banicum 
miliaceum, IsdiU a variety of ndohni, van Panieum miliarc ancl 
rdia Panicum italicum. 

In 1881-82 of 13,78,659 acres held for tiUage, 278, 604 or 20'2 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 1,100,055 
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ncro<j3C,9jo were twice cropped. Of the 1,137,010 acrcsnndoitiiw 
gram crops occupied 891,022 ncrcs or 78-42 percent, of which 389S 
were under hpiked millet Mjri Pcnicilinrin spicata, 321.305 oalV 
Indian piillcfc jnfit Sorghum T,nilgarc, 45,057 under rtfoi oraj!; 
Elcusmc corocana, 81,725 under \vhent j;n/iii Triticum {esiiTjni 
28,739 under chonna tdva Panicum milinceum, 18,981 tmd« lice I 
bhdi 0ty2SL sativa, 14,458 under Italian millet rdh or kim 
Panicum italicum, 9959 under maize maBa Zea mays, 13i9 
under barley jau fTordcum hcxastichon, C7 micr Mroii hnk | 
Paspnlum acrobicnlntnm, and .35,873 under other gmim which 
details arc not given. Pulses occupied 156,529 acres or IS 77 pet 
cent, of which 4 J-,296 wore under gram hnrlhara Ciccr orietinnni, 
31,322 under titr Cajamw indicus, 27,514 under iiihV/t or kftW 
Dolichos hilloras, 9703 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 3401 
under mug Pha'icolns mungo, 539 under peas vdtdna Pisum 
sativum, 178 under mnaur Erv-um lens, and 39,376 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 43,865 nci-cs or 3-80 per cent, of which 
1854 wore under gingclly seed iil Sesamum inclicnm, 860 under 
linseed ahhi Limim nsitntissiinum, and 41,151 nnder olhei 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 14,161 acres or 1-24 per cent, oi which i 
10,501 were under cotton kdpua Gossj-pinm hcrbaccum,2152 under 
Bombay hemp ean or idg Crotnlaria juncca, 985 under brown hemp 
tmbddi Hibiscus eannnbinus, and 433 under other fibres. Misccl. 
lancous crops occupied 30,833 acres or 2-71 per cent, of which 9151 
w-cre under chillies mirehi Capsicum fi-utescens, 8836 under sosat- 
enne aw Sncciinrum oflicinnrum, CC58 under tobacco tttmwUin 
Nicotionn tabacuin,867 under hemp f/nrya Cannabis sativo, 20 under 
snillower /-iisinnha or kardai Cai-tlminus tinctorius, five under coffee 
Coffee nrabico, and tho remaining G29C under various vegetables and 
fruits. 
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Tlio follow’ing are tho chief details of the more important crops: 

Spiked MlIlct,i(^V/,Pcnicillaria spicato, with in 1 88l-82atillngenrca 
of 389,036 acres, is a finer grain thanjvdri and requires more coreful 
Irenlmcntaud the help of water or inanuro. It is commonly grown 
inshnllow black or light gravelly soils. Itisso^vnin JuncorJiifyand 
harvested in October orearlylTovcnibei-. Other grains are often sown 
with bdj 7 'i tho usual proportions in a mixed crog being thirty-two 
parts of bdji'i to one of rdla, four oi matk,twootambddi, one of til, 
and four of tur. These crops ripen in the order named from mid- 
Oetobor to mid-Febi-uary. JBnjri is chiefly used as a bread grain, 
though it is sometimes made into laid or parched millet. The stalks, 
coUctt saiTtiad, are given to cattle, but are considered inferior to 
almost all other fodder unless trodden to pieces and mixed with chaff. 
The green cars arc parched and eaten under the name of limhui'. 
Tw'o to 24 pounds of bdjri including the pulses which are generally 
mixed with it are usually sown to the aera The better tlie soil the 
less the seed. The overage acre yield of unwatered bdjri is about 
300 pounds. 

Indian Millet, jvdri, Soighum vulgare, with in 1881-82 a tillaire 
area of 321,305 acres, is the staple grmn of the desk or open countiw 
Jvdri is the only cereal whose straw is used as fodder in its natural' 
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. state. In the moist west the stores of Jvan stalks arc stacked and 
; thatched, in the dij oast they are stowed in long gi-avc-liko ricigas 
and covei’cdwith clods of black soil. The straw of all other cerca/s 
, ami of aJipuisesis trodden into pieces mixed with chaff, and stowed in 
largo baskets under the name of bhtakat. Five cliicf Idnds oijvdri 
are grown in Satdra, di(,dhmogra, kdlboiidi, ddlu, idmhatl, and 
wtavli or argadi Of these Mlhmvli and ‘idavli arc early or hlmrif, 
diidlmogm, shdliL, and idmhad aro late or mbi ci'ops, fShdhi the 
moat esteemed variety is grown in black soils seldom with walm- 
or manure. It is sown hetween mid-August and mid-October and 
harvested between mid-January ond mid-February. Tim grain is 
white, the stalk is thin, three to five feet high, am] lias- 
much sweet juice. It is the chief staple of the richest Krishna 
v^ley blaek soil. Its grain is conridercdtbc sweetest and best of 
all the vimoties. The stalk gives nourishing though rather coarse 
fodder. Utavh or avgady is usually grown without water and 
generally without manure in shallow black and light soils. It is 
sown mJmeor July and is harvested in Novomher. The stalk 
grows sometimes ten feet high, and the head is smali, U/u, // h 
also sown in watered land in Ipril. If hot weather uiavN is m-owli 
for gram, it is called /mndi and ripens in Juno or Jiily^jf ft 

/^f?4issown broadcast 2d verv 

thick, and is cut before the head berins to slimr jr.fw A 
that is black-husked, is grown mthout water or manure It ivallii 
in Juno or July and harvested in November 
cighi feet high and the head laroo. DudImomJlr * 
mixed or in altcraate iarrows with gf/dlu i *** sown 

October and harvested w^r Ltf «»'?• 

February. The vefv f dl 2 

whon made intoViJri. The^stalk is '^"^cemed 

and hard. Its thin feathery head rives Einls n”n f •''traight 
it from their attacks. Tho^lem o?tlm dn^h^h ° foothold and saves 
sometimes used as a weaver’s hand rod dudhmogra is 

pneraUy grown in ligSKS^rifit’^ rod ivt/, i., 

betweeh early- August and earbr n<.tnl manure. It is sown 

eeS"” f “SjV' > Wcon feet”* 

rotation with shdlu. LSri SO«4 h 

Ipea names giveh to ivliL u/rt coarse fodder Tim 

parched^ and w parched in Wii 

classes. UtavU *1 food ndth 

eight to ten poimds «>• Wiai?/varietiS r““”-"S 

do not require «io late or rflL° 

s 1282 -: 2 i to five pounds of seed thfac/^^tics 
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lUgi or Kaclmi, Eleusinccorocmio, with in 1881-82 o tillage ai« 
of 45,057 ftcrcs, is gi-owTi sometimes in wet lands hy planting lib 
rice and sometimes both in marshy and high-lying lands is Mm 
by the drill It is somi in June and ripens in October or November. 

It wants moisture bnt does not require cither a deep or a rich eoii 
Tlic straw, broken and mixed with clmfl’, is used for fodder. The 
OTccn heads are parched and eaten, and like jviri head.s arc called 
Ttunla. The dry grain is iwcd for bread. Though it is generally 
bolieved that nadim is far less nutritive than bnjn or yi'dri.tlchiH 
people a.sscrt that one ndcfini cake is worth three djvdri. 

■VSHicat, gaht, Triticum sestivum, with in 1 881-82 a tillage area of 
31,725 acres, is grown all over the district ns a cold-wcatlier crop 
being .sown in October and November and reaped in February and 
March. It requires a moistcr climate than jvdri. It is generally 
grown ns a dry crop, but much watered wheat is also raised in tdl 
pai-te of the district. Two kinds of wheat arc gronn, babhi and 
/iMpla, Dtthhi which is usunll}* watered and manured, issonn in 
rich black soil in October or November and reaped in February or 
March. It is the finest variety of wheat, but from its want of 
linrdinc.is Is not much gromi. Tlie stem is longer, sometimes five 
feet iiigh, and the gram is larger than in other vorictics, and tbe 
beard wlicn ripe is tipped with black. The straw when broken 
and ini.\cd with clmff is used as fodder. Khapla also cidled^od 
or liuskcd wheat, always watered and mnmirad, is sorvn in good 
black soil in November and is reaped in MnrA. Itshnrdmess 
makes this the favourite garden wheat. It is called Z.7<np?a because 
tlio grain cannot be separated from the busk without pounding. 
The broken straw is given to cattle ns fodder, MHieat is chiefly a 
licb nmn’.s grain, as except on feast-days it is seldom eaten by tbo 
poor because clarified butter is always taken vritli it. The flour is 
much used in pastry and sweetmeats. From 2 J to 3 J pounds of 
wheat are sown to the aero, the better the soil the Jess the seed. 

Sava, Pnnicura miliaceum, n-ith in 3881-82 a tillage area of 23,739 
acros i.s grown without water or manuro in light _rad soils and on 
Jiill sides. The grain needs pounding to separate it from tiio husk. 
It is ino.stIy eaten boiled like rice and is seldom made into bread. The 
straw is not used as fodder. 

Rico, Mat, Oryza sativa, witli in 1881-82 a tillage area of 18,984 
ncros, is one of the diief products of J&vU and Pdtan and parts of 
SStdra and Wdl Many varieties of rice are ^roTO. An inferior 
variety is sown to a limited extent under irrigation. Tlie better 
kinds are sown in a bed manured with burnt cowdung or wood- 
ashes. The seed is sown after the first ramM in June, tlie field is 
ploughed as soon as tlie earth is soaked, and in July the seedlings 
are montod, and the crop is ready for cutting in October or Novem- 
ber. The poorer sorts are generally sown broadcast, or by drill in 
poor rice-fields or on high mnund in June and ripen in September. 
A poor rice known as aoaKa is groim under irrigation chiefly 
in the Wdi, Jdvli, Sfitlira, Plitan, KarM, and V^lva sub-divisions, 
being sown in June and reaped in beptomber. Rice requires 
pounding to separate the gram from the husk. The grain of the 
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•j beU'Cr sorts is chiefly used by the richer classes and on marriage 
{ and other testiro occasions by the poor. It is chiefly eaten boiled ; 
. very little h) made into bread, Tlie straw when broken and mixed 
, wif/j cJinffis used nsfoddci". 

! Ifafinn JfiJiet, jvffo, Panicum itaiioum, in 1881-82 covered 14,458 
awes. It is grown w'ithout wateror manure in shallow black or light 
, soils, nsually in the same field as idjn. It is sown in June and 
ripens in October, The grain is separated from the husk b 3 '' pounding 
and is boiled and eaten whole. The stalk is used as fodd^ and as 
thatch. 


Maize, Zea mays, in 1881-82 covered 9959 acres. It is 
grown m black soil without water. It is sown in June and ripens 
in August ; as a watered crop it may he grown at any season. The 
heads are usually eaten m-oen and are known as hhutta, The rine 

horemher and reaped in February. Bariev is used ehiofl J- “ 
sdiudepith or barley-flour. FofthistKin I, f 

S'-r and fiavSr-ed wffj^ds’ 
eaten it is usnallv moistened and roiled into little douwh balk 

gram also IS used m certain religious eeremom’es “ ‘ 

!> pn™ to go.a w ^ e™™’ B 

and sometimes ivith manure 

cut m Febniarv. The irmin November and 
boiled or parched whe?it is (altK3(?^ 
into d« and eaten boiled or pSeSv, spUt 

wpe gram is given to horses, and 2 ? «ie 

'fct Si” r? f ^ 

f^<^^«JeJipeshthesBtt,em^h^n^^ Water or manure S 
horvosted tiJl January oi- Fobruarr is not 

PodJwm flweraildslf® it 

2® i n,r“i? tillhSt Ttir^ <‘11 the 
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XJdiA, Rhascoliis radiatus, in 1881-82 covered 9703 aerca. it j; 
grown like mtg in rick aoils when a second crop is to {oUob 
withont water or manure. It is frequently sown with bajri ot 
nrffatli in Juno and ripeiw in September. The ripe grain bhlacL 
The dnl or split pulse of udid is the most esteemed of all pulses. It 
is parched and giwind to make spico balls, and is the chief clemnit 
in tlio wafer biscuits called pdpad, Tlie green pods are oceaaonally 
used as a vegetable, and the stalks and leaves are good fodder. 

Mug, Pliascolus mungo, in 3881-82 covered 3401 acres. It is 
grown by itself without water or manure, in shallow hlack or 
light .stony soils, and often as a first crop on rich land in which the 
Ittmd or double-crop system is to bo followed. It is sown in June 
niid bnrvc-)ted in September. The gi-ecn pods arc eaten as a vegetahk 
Tlic ripe pulse i.s eaten boiled whole and split and used as dal. It 
is parched, ground to flonr, and made into ^spice biilk. It is also 
made into porridge, and in times of .scarcit}^ into head. TIio leaves 
and stalks are good fodder, ilitipt, a variety of iiiup.issown in 
Juno with bdjr! or argmli and reaped in November. Mttgi differs 
from mug by its tendency to creep, by taking longer to npen, and 
by having a small blackish pen instead of a dark-green pea. 

Vcas,vdldiia, Pisum satinim, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 539 
ncrc.s, are gromi in moist ground without manure ot water, w 
arc sou-n in October or November and take four 
to ripen. The .seed is eaten green as a ''cgctablo, and 
split into ddl and eaten in various ways, Ihe leaves and stMhs m 
goofl fodder. . ,, 

MatM or Math, Plmscolus nconitifolius, i.s g^^wn m 
block or light stony soils witliout Jl’®. S 

always soivn mixed with Hjn in June and “f “'Jto 

The pulse is split and eaten as dal m ^ « 

flour and user/ with tlio Hour of other pains m 
ilso eSn parched or boiled whole with condunenfa. The gramis 

ii thmS and cattle and the .stalks m 

fiiinrellv Seed *7, Sosninuiii iadicum, in J88J-S2 covered 185 i 

Gingem ocea, > m also called havn. and 

Sor bltck ftV Sc two vnrWics are appaj-ently the same except m 

ornsa rohsh. The scctls yi^tt an^ from, which oil haa been 
pi Ston bykite mtb “I*- ”■» PK^^-ot efea by 

mn,^ »» often 

It is sown in separate furrows or by itself as a 

fatten asa relish or e/f«taf, mid tlio oil is 
SS of the plant fa not used. 
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CastoT Seed, crandi, Eicimis communis, is grown in Wack soil 
s\rithout water or manura It is sown cither in June or Aoveinoor 
. and is harvested in November or Pchruary. It is soinctiums growni 
roiiot] otlier crops, and more often in patdies by itself. It is not 
much grown, and is more used as a Inmp'Oil tlmn ns a medicine. 
The people extract the oil for home use by boiling the braised bean 
and skiinming the oil as it rises to the surface. By this process four 
pounds of the seed yield one pound of oil. The leaf is n.scd as 
an application for guineaworm, and the dried root as a febrifuge. 
Alargc variety of the castor plant, probably Ricinusviridis, is grown 
in gardens round oUier crops, fccept that the stem and tiower 
of the large variety arc green and those of the small variet j’ arc 
red, the two plants do nob differ from each other. Both varieties 
arc perennial and would grow to a considerahle size if they were 
allowed to remain on the groimd for a second year. 

Brown Hemp, amlddi. Hibiscus cannabinus, in 1S81-S2 covered 
9S5 acres. It is usually groivn without water or manure mixed with 
bdjri in shallow black soils. It is sown in June and .harvested in 
December or January. The young leaves are eaten as a vegetable 
and have an acid flavour. The seed is sometimes given to cattle, 
and in times of scarcity is mixed in bread. It is chiefly used ns 
an oilseed, and is always mixed with linseed and kart a or nigor seed 
hefpre^the oil is extracted. The bark yields a valiialilc fibre 
which is separated from the stalk by soaking, and is made into ropes 
and used for various field purposes. 

Eirthnut, llmmxuj, Araebis hypogsea, is usually watered and 
mamued, though in favomrable situations. If soum carlv in the 
rains it will grow without water. It ripens in five months, but is 
often dug in the fourth month and eaten raw or parched. 'Ihc ripe 
nut is sometimes eaten iHniled with condiments, but is more 
frequently used as an oil-SOed. 


Safflower, hardai, Cartbamiis tinctorious, is largely groxra in black 
soil without water or manure. It is sown in October or November 
and harvc‘!ted in Febrniiry or ilardi. It is often gromi xvith late 
jnirt or wheat, either mixed or in .separate furrows and is soinetimes 
groxra M a separate crop. The young leaves arc eaten boiled as n 
vcptablc, and tlie od is much esteemed for cookery. In the eastern 
sub-dmaons large flocks of the Demoiselle crane feed on safflower. 

Niger Seed, Mrta or klninimi. Yerbesina sativa, is generallv 
grow n m slmllow black and light soils without water or rnarrure It 
IS sown m June md harvested iu Kovemher. The seed is eaten' as a 
rehsh or riiafni but it is chiefly known for its oil, wlirdi is univer- 


Cotton, fcapiiR.Gossj-piumlrorluiceum, in lSSl-82 covered 10 391 
acres. It is groxra without water or manure iu black soil It 5s 
ceases bearing in Marcli. Cotton is the hair or 

\raol that IS attached to the seed, and is gathered from the frroTvrnn 

plants buret in thi-co or four pickings. ITljo sceT 

IS IwOOWU snrl^l ic i-iirtnlt T^T•?wfk^^ e ^ . 


whicli 

cattle. 


The stein.. 


mrln is much prized as footr for niilcl 
are used in inferior basket work, am 
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cattle are grazed on the leaves and shoots after the cotton oirjkk'F 
is over. ^ 


In 1848,^ at the suggestion of the Resident the late SirBartle 
Frere, Ml'. Vaiy •was sent to Sitdxa to introduce Now Orleansaml 
other varieties of cotton and to set np cotton gins. In IKO-Si, 
about 60,000 pounds of New Orleans cotton seed -were pven to 
husbandmen, and, with great exertions on the part of Ih. 
about 3200 acres (4000 lighas) were planted with this seed. 
Even for the local crop the season was unfavourable and the 
foreign crop entirely failed. The rain -was at first abundant and 
the ^ants looked well until September, when, except in a few 
places where they had been watered, they were destroyed by 
drought. An experiment was also tried in various parte with 
sugar-loaf cotton seed. It grew well until the middle of September, 
when the plants were destroyed by drought This qicdes was 
not considered so hardy as the New Orleans, As the husbandmen 
were discouraged by the experiments of 1850-51, the cultivation 
of foreign cotton fell to about 1080 acres (1349 highai) in 1851-52 . 
and to aMut 300 acres (370 biglias) in 1 852-53. It then ceased to 
he ni-own. Attempts to introduce Broach cotton proved equally 
unsuccessful. In 1850-51, along with New Orleans seed, Mr. Yaty 
distributed thirty-five saw gins among the husbandmen, but, 
as the gins cleaned the cotton of too much dirt and lightened its 
weight, the few husbandmen who u.sed them in 1850-51, declmcd 
to use them again in 1851 - 52. 

Tobacco, iamhdhlm, Nicotiana tahacum, with in 1881-82 a tilla® 
area of 6658 acres, is grown in rich light soils generally 
•with the help of manure and without water. It is sown m scett- 
beds in August, planted duiing September, and cut in Doceinnei. 
The plant m not aUowed to flower. As they appear all buds 
and branch shoots are nipped off and only eight or ten leaves arc 
allowed to grow. For this rewon Zunbis seldom grow tohacM 
as tiler fear it will bring sickness on tiieii- diildrai.* Ihe 
cultivation is carried on by MbArs, MAngSj and other low castes 
who sire half the gross produce to the owmer of the l^d. In 
preparing the leaf for market the cultivator spreads it in the 
sun tiU it is thoreughly dry. The leaves ai'c then sprinkled with 
water, sometimes mured with surad grass or cow s unne, and while 
damp are tightly packed in a pit, or stacked under weights, and 
covered for eight days during which fermentation sets in. 'When 

taken from the pit or stack, the leaves are made into bundles and are 

ready for market. Tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes. 

Susrareane, «s, Saccharum officinaram, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 8336 acres, is one of the most payung of •vvatered 


the Gujarlt Kontos. -lOO Jo<» power o 

uo to ..V epirit that lives in the plant, d “nj one destroys 

tobacco Slant grows angp' anidt"!!.?...?! i* 'i° ®**'hlrcn of tJjo man who 
lo it homeless. This fear of tbo tS'?'® of tto Buddhist. 

I, and IiiDg4yat tendonices for life. ComjJarcDhSnvir Statistical Account, 277, 
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crops. Teij great care is taken in its growth, anti it thrives 
best in shailowSli soil. Three kinds of sngarenno tiro grown, white 
-ilehadya, striped bhgdya, and black kdla or tumbda. The ground 
>■' is ploughed from corner to comer seven or eight times, Weeds, 
; which are seldom found in watered land, arc carefully picked ont 
‘.tas the ploughing goes on. The clods arc broken and levelled, 

1 and large quantities of manure are spread over and mixed with 
■ r the earth either bj' hand or by a light rake called ddto. Furrow.s, 
^ six inches deep and about I4 feet apart, arc cut by a deep plomrh, 
divided into small beds, and watered. Sugarcane cuttings, about 
a foot long and three or font inolrcs apart, arc dropped Icn-rth- 
wise into the furrows, and pressed by the foot well into '’the 
ground. When planted in this way sugarcane is called prirfim 
us or foot-pr-essed cane. ^ mowing the white or hhaihja mL 
the cuttings are laid 111 the furrows without dividing «ie land 
into beds, and, after levelling the furrows by a beam harrow, the 
plantation is freely watered Sugarcane grorni in this way i.s 
called ndngrya m or ploughed cane. The ndvprm or p]ou 4 od 
cane being deeper set stands a scanty supply of water hefteJtha i 
the parija or foot-cane, and, if regularly watered, comes to urenlor 
perfection, m cuttings are planted ‘'somotimos Tn jLmaS am 

twice or thrice weeded No fnriLf ’« 

weeds do not thrive undei- tho shade of growm"i.s.* 5ore 

the cane require? a ;Sn?Tmh T®’' 

watering once every twelve or fifteen davs * ‘®. 

eleven months to ripen. The sunartmoftmui full 

rollers called hnshond and wife or navra J 5"’® btibiml 

or four bullocks. A cane 2 LTth. ^^ 5 ’ two 

which is under the chargfo? tL owner of tiio‘’pm‘° P'""’ 
other trustworthy peison, as to ehoo<,P « * ® 
pan off the fii-e reqdres mimh tike tho 

be kept bmm2fiSry iSi ?rn®- ^ thafire mils? 
esed for fue^TwSn areleX^^^ PO^-blJ 

drive the hullocks and cut aud^sunnlv ^ ‘® furnace, two to 
rollers, and one to see that the tuKSe one to feed tho 

mills are the evening resort of all ^’bo .simar- 

labour and care than the other kmds'’of n„* r-cquircs less 
almost the whole district The enno • o®®®’ It is found over 

it’s 

' JoumalRoyrt Asiatic Society, Yol. XIX. 
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*,* .,..,,vcr3' short interval required between the sovrino 

mia ripening. Dr the ciiso o£ imxflii 100 daj's only ate required. In 
Slitiira the result of the first experiment was so far satisfactory tU 
the crop reached a licight of eight feet and was much appredited 
hy cattle. Forty stalks made one pound of molasses. Atpr^ciil 
(1884) no Chinese sugarcane is grown in the district. 

Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Sdtdra one of 
the parts of-tlie Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer from 
failure of crops. Tlic earliest record of famme is the famous Dutga 
Devi famine, which, beginning in 139G, is said to have lasted twelve 
years and to liavc spread over nil India somth of the Narbada. 
Whole districts were emptied of their peoide, and for upwards of 
thirty years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
between the Godavari and the Krishna.' The famine of 1460, which is 
known as the famine of DAmiiji Pant, is rememheted over the neater 
part of the Deccan.® In 1520, mainly owing to military disturkuces. 
tlio crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine followed.* 

Ih 1029-30 severe famine raged throughout the Deccan. 'IhoTams 
failed for two years causing a gricv'ous ]ossoflifc.i Accordmgio 
local tradition the fomino of 1791-92 was the severest ever knom 
It seems to have como after a series of had years, when the evds 
of scanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbance and war. m 
early rains failed entirely in the Bombay -Knnrikk, were scau^ 
in the Deccan andGujardt, in Kdtludwdr and Maiwdr, md wm 

deficient in the districts along tho coast from Broach to Batoftm 

In October rain fell abundantly, and the famine was ended by a 

tarJSd i. a. .prtos »i m2. “•.W'rrhlS 

millet is said to have risen to six pounds (3 shers). ThcMti 
Governments ci-nnled large remissions of revenue, tho ® 

OTuin was forbSden, and tlie sale price was fixed. Bice g 

? in Bombay* In native opinion tho famme ot IBUi-s 

to tho 179J-9S Lnue. It was rnostfeltm 
OTinenextin s y Bijapur, and DMrwor; but it 

Klidndesh, Ahmato o , P gatdra, Poona, Surat, and Cutch ; 

also pressed so^rriy on ^ Onfall -was 

olsowlicro it o harvest w’otdd have been good or fair, 

bTfor S ravages of Jasvanfario Holkm-ond his Pendhdris who 
SStroyed the 



S®”heXSDeccaii where tho failure of ram was more complete 
“ . cSSrft The result was that the famine was almost as 

ilian in Sd^a. Deccan. The pressure was greatest 
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tradition^ men lived on human flesh. Corn is sold to hove been 
sold at two pounds (I slier) the rupee. About 25,000 strangers are 
said to hove floefeed info the town of Wdi in the hopo of obtaining 
' relief from the liberalitj' of the Pout Pratinidhi, Rdstio, and other 
wealthy families and no fewer than 10,000 persons are said to have 
' died in the town of WXi alone. Abundance of water and plenty of 
grass, for the early rains (June- August 1803) had been abundant, 

' did mudi to lighten the general distress.^ In 1824-25 a failure of 
•; the early rains caused considerable and widespread scarcity, 

SdUra Indian millet prices rose to twelve pounds (6 shers) the 
• rupee. In 1862 a scanty fall of rain in the early part of the season 
: caused widespread scarcity. Grain prices were so high that grain 
compensation was granted to all Government servants whose monthly 
, salaries were less than £20 (Rs, 200),* ^ 

The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, thirty-nine 
Mmpared with an average of fifty inches, led to failure of crops and 
^tress amountmgto famine over about one-half of the district.* 
The east and south-eMt suffered most. As rain held off the oariv 
wops failed m Mn, Hiatdv, and the greater part of Khdnfipur and 

earlyraius, September 
passed with raly a few showers and but a small area 

grain prices, millet at seventeen 

were ready to import erain their Government 

import on their own account ’ ^'’g'^n to 

of distress w^ SterSwre f Pwssurc 

period of dry SeS Tn 5® The Jong 

higher and maed much Stoess aid^nff 

and timely rainfall of September ami n the plentiful 

^arme^. By the 010^ 

Government help had ceasei the demand for special 

“jstsrA“a,rLt,‘ -■ 
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Tasgaonj elsewhere, except in Mfilcolmpeth where, about (u 
middle olt the month there were a few good showers, the cropsTft» 
irithering. In Khat&v, Khdndpur, and Tdsgaon, fodder wnTscatK 
and dear. At S&tAra grain prices rapidl 7 rose till about thecnd 
of the month jvari fetched eighteen pounds the rupee. Vlthmst 
of field employment and such high grain prices, the loss caused ty 
the failure of the early crops began to deepen into distress. Early 
in October there was a little rain at Wdi, and on the 21st sbowcK 
fell at Koregaon, Tdsgaon, and IsMmpur. The early crops 
to wither, while throughout the strict, except the shah, the 
cold-weather crops were either not sown, or where sown were dW. 
Cattle were starving for want of fodder, and inKhatilv and‘M& 
were being sold at nominal prices or given away, in some places 
the crops were cut down for fodder. Grain importations hod not 
begun and grain-dealers withheld theii' stores, ftices rose so high 
that the Collector thought it necessary to order grain from Bombay. 
Arrangements were also made with a Sdtdra merebant to import 
grain for sale at a moderate profit. At Tdsgaon grain mts so 
difficult to buy that the Collector sent fifty caiUoads of jvdn from 
SdWra. To help the import of grain the munidpalducsinStoa 
and Tdsgaon were suspended. Groat commotion and clamour 
prevailed, especially among the Mhdrs, Mings, and Bdmodiis in 
BDiativ and Tdsgaon, and people began to leave the district. 
Thefts were frequent, and, in Tisgaon, hands of the poorer classes 
assembled and demanded work. In the Collector’s opinion, hadnol 
the arrival of Government grain foraed the local dealers to bring 
forward their stores, these meetings would have turned into grain 
riots. To allay the disorder local funds worlcs were opened, and, on 
the ]7th, Government placed a sum of £2500 (Es. 26,000) at the 
Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. In November only a few 
sliowers fell in Sitdra, Pitan, and Mda, Where they had been sown 
the late crops withered. In the south and east water was growing 
scarca In M&a the only supply was from holes dug in river beds. 
Gross and sfci»w were very scarce, and in places even sugarcane 
was used for fodder. The grain ordered hy the Collector arrived 
from Bombay through Chiplun. Its presence had a favourable 
effect and stimulated private imports of grain. To stimulate imports 
treasury orders on Bombay and other large towns were given to 
traders at par, and it was proposed to remit tolls on grain carts. The 
rupee price of rose from eighteen pounds at the beginning of tho 
mouth to sixteen pounds towards the close, and tlmt of lurjri from 
twenty to seventeen pounds. There was much movement among tho 
people, some leaving the district, others coming in large numbers from 
Phaitan, Jath, Miraj, Sangli, and other neighbouring states Still, ns . 
most landholders had reaped some small harvest and did not seek 
relief until their stock of grain was finished, tho pressure on tho 
works was not great, tho daily number of labourers rising from 1000 
in the beginning of the month to 11,414 at tho close. Of 4871, tlio 
average daily number for the month, ^4060 were able-bodied, 
expected to do a full day’s work and superintended by public works 
officers, and SIS were aged or feeble, (ucpected to do Jess than a full 
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lay’s work and snperintended by civil officers.* JBariy in fcho month 
ncetinss wore held at Sittdra and T&gaon, and relief comniittccs 
were formed. On the flth £200 (Bs.2000), out of the Gdikwar’s 
grant of £1000 (Rs. lOjOOO), were placed at the CoUector’a disposal 
to be spent on alms. About the end of the month cholera mnuo its 
appearance. December passed without rain and with no change in 
crop prospects. Grain importations continued, and the rupee prices 
fell for jvdri from eighteen pounds at the beginning of the month 
to 20i pounds about the close, and for Jxyri from seventeen to lOJ 
pounds. The scarcity of fodder was increasing, and people were 
moving with their cattle to the Konkan. A mild form or cholera 
continued prevalent. The numbers of the destitute increased on 
pubh'c works from 4056 to 13,371, and on avil works from 315 
to ST08* 

importations continued 
and the supply was sufficient. Jvdn remained steady at twentv 
ooimds the rupee, Md foyW fed from 19^ to twenty pounds 
omall-pox broke out among the labourers at the Ahcr lake. 
OtherTOc puHre health was good, except at Ksgaon, whore ab<nit 
the middle of the month, there urns slight cholera. The numbers 
on rohef increased on pubUo works frSn 18,371 to 15639 nnd „n 

fell m the western suh-divisions of Satara Pdtan and Jdvir 

pounds._ Cholera was prevalent and was increasb^ twenty 

on public works rose from 15 639 28 voq . , numbers 

sequence of a reduction in pay hi 

kansfor of workmen to public works Ml 

During the month twentVfoM^-^;, ^ 3289 to 178.® 

and on charitable relief fron^ ^78 to 239 

some good 'showers. espSSy^^ Dur-ingAprU 

improved the scanty -water sumlv 'vu^ south and south-east 

~ *^030 on puhlic 

introdHcca^^TO^^J 4'®“* ? woman 2Jtf. (U ) 

wte BhonU vary 'e®® “ver aixteen poimi^Sa ’®“'® '"■os 
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)^IV. works from 26,689 to 32,122, on civil works from 239 to SW««j 
on oharitaUe relief from 197 to 645. The mortnlitr from 2C 
Mntinued heavy. Late in May good rain fell in S4Wra Jivi 
Wfii, and Vdlva, and diowera in Mdn and Tdsgaon. Endmanb 
were slowly returning. Among the hill people in theKhMuMj 

petty division of WAi there was great distress, hut many kd left 

their homes and found employment on the Nira canal in ths 
Poona district. In Xhandpur, the Mhfira and TCirnnKT.;., 
great want, and grain was distributed to them at their homa.’ 
The supply of grain continued sufficient, but rupee piijN 
rose, for jvwn from seventeen to 15J ponn& and for lajri I 
from seventeen to 16^ pounds. The scarcity of fodder was press- ' 
inghard, and the mortality among cattle was inpruAring , 
the benefit of the infirm poor ten additional rdief Louses were 
established. Cholera continued prevalent and the mortality was 
heavy. The numbers of the destitute considerably increase, on 
public works from 32,122 to 42,781, on civU works hum 514 to 
1564, and on charitable relief from 645 to 1833. About the second 
week in June the eastern storms began. In T&sgaon on two 
consecutive days about sis inches fellm torrents. AtTtdvaand 
other places the western rains had steadily set in by the 22nd of 
Jime. Dnring tbe month an average of 10‘8l inches fell Emi- 

E ants were coming back, and about the middle of the month 
:ge numbers began leaving the relief works to letuin to their 
fields. The sowing of the early crops was begun and vras rapidly 
progressing, and in places the young crops had begun to wow. 
The supply of grain continued good, but rupee pnces for hajn 
and jvoH rose from 15^ and fifteen pounds at the beginning 
of the month to fourteen pounds towards the closa The people 
largely supplemented their food with green vegetables, which had 
now become plentiful, and in VAlva mtmgo, jack, and other 
fruits could be had in abundance. In Pdtan and Vdlva, the young 
gr&SB was high enough to afibrd grazing for cattle and was &ding 
its way to the marketa The numoers on relief fell, onpubh'c works 
from 47,849 at the beginning of the month to 41,046 about the 
close, and on civil works from 2660 to 1400.® The moitality from 
cliolera continued heavy. During July there was a fair raimnll in 
the west, but only a few light showers in the east. Crop prospects 
continued good, but in places more rain was badly wanted. 
Emigrants were still returning. Cart-rates from Tdsgaon to Poona 
and back rose from ordinary rates of £1 128. to £3 lOs. (Bs, 16- 
36), and groin traffic in carte from Ghiplun was stepped. This, 
joined to we break in tbe monsoon, raised grain prices, for jvdri 
from fourteen to lOf pounds and for ba/ri from 14^ to 11 J pounds 
the rupee ; on the 22nd, at Tdsgaon, grain was sold at seven pounds 
the rupee. These high prices caused less distress than might have 
been expected, as veget^les could be hod in abundance and were 


j In June the Collector pat a stop to thU mode of rebel, as it was opposed to thi 
spirit of Goremment ordera ... , ,,, 

s For June the average daily number of tho dratitoto nos, on public Works 40 117 
on civil works 2214, and on otetitaWo relief S7G8. e vvorra 40,417, 
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rom 46,317 to 28,632, on civil works from 2214 to 806, and on 
haritahie relief from 3768 to 3051. In August there was an 
,vMa<Te fall of 7*37 inches. Except udtd, mtw, and rdla, winch 
n parts were much damaged by the scanty fall of the 
nonth, the crops were generally m good order hut in the cast 
•eqmred more rain. The supply of gram continued fair. Rupee 
pnces both for hdjri and jvdri remained steady at eleven pounds. 
Cholera continued prevalent hut was decreasing. The numbers on 
relief works fell considerably, on public works from 28,632 to 19,517, 
and on civil works from 806 to 524 ; on charitable relief they rose 
from 3051 to 5345. Li Beptember there was a good and heavy 
fall of rain, averaging 10-53 inches. Except in parts of Mdn, W&i, 
and Jdvli the crops were ever 3 rwhere good. In Eardd in some 
places the maize, vari, sdva, and rdla were harvested and grain 
was f^nTning to market. Cart traffic to Cliiplnn, which had been 
stopped, was again opened. Rupee prices fell, for Mjri from 
twelve pounds at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds 
about the close, and for jvd/ri from llj to 17i pounds. Tlio 
condition of tho people considerably improved. Cholera continued 
to decrease. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,517 
to 16,601 and on civil works from 524 to 494; on clmritablo relief 
they rose from 5845 to 10,342. In October an average of 6*91 
inches of rain fell The sowing of the cold-weather crops was in 
pogress, but it was kept back by the heavy tain, which also in 
some places injured the npe early crops. Grain prices fell, for jvari 
from mneteen pounds at tho beginning of the month to twenty 
pounds about the close, and for hajn from 21^ to twenty-four 
pounds. Tho numbers on relief fdl, on public works from 16,601 
to 9718, on civil works from 494 to 113, and on dioritablo relief 
from 10,342 to 7113. Early in the month (6th) all civil agency 
works were dosed. A mild type of cholera continued prevalent. 
In November there were a few showers in S&tdra, Pfitan, Vdlva, 
and Tfisgaon. The harvesting of the early crops was nearly 
finished and rahi sowing was almost complete. During the month 
groin prices averaged 23i pounds for jvdH and for bdjn 294 pounds 
the rupee. The numbers on puhhc works fdl from 2756 about 
the beginning of the month to 469 at the end, when the works wero 
closed. The numbers on charitable relief fell from 1073 at tho 
beginning of the month to 134 on the 24th. In the last week no 
one was chmtably relieved. In December a few showers greatly 
benefited the cold-weather crops. Grain continued to grow choaner 
jvdn Mmg to thirty-one and bdjri to thirty-two poimds. No ono 
took advantage of the Government offer of charitable relief. 

The following statement of millet prices and numbers r’eceivinp 
relief shows that during the first three months of 1877 grain kenfc 
pretty steady at mneteen pounds the rupee, or nearly twice the 
or^axy rates i that ite price rose rapidly in April May June and 
July, till it reached 11^ pounds in August, and that it then quickly 
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fell to 29i pounds in November, As early as December irr 
numbers on i-elief worlcs reached 16,074. From tlmt tu”' 
stea^ly to 48,531 in June, and then falling to 29,438 in JuU-aJ^' 
to the large demand for field labour, continued to dfirfiii 
November, vrhen the tvorlcswere closed. The numliers «« • 
able relief rose steadily from 24 in February to 3768 in f”'' 
They then feU to 3051 in July, and, after 
September, fell to 328 in November : ° ° " 


Sdtdra Famine, 1S7S-77. 
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A special census taken on the 19tb of May 1877, vlicn famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 46,235 labourew, 
44,344 on public and 1891 on civil works, 18,316 belonged to tlie 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on ; 13,998 belonged to 
different sub-diraions of the same distn'et ; 6702 wore from other 
districts; and 7219 from neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 3062 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 24,611 were 
holders or under-holders of land, and 18,562 were labourers. 


The total cost of the famine -was estimated at £118,137 -U. 
(Bs. 11,81,372) of which £107,528 2s. (Rs. 10,75,281) wore spent 
on public and civil w'orks, and £10,009 2s. (Rs. 1.06.00J) on chari- 
table relief. . ' ^ / 


Of tw'cnty relief-houses or camps opened in the district between 
November 1876 and November 1877, five were on the irrigation 
worles at the Pingli, Nlicr, Islflmpur, and Mhosvad reservoirs and 
on the Krishna canal extension. Of the twenty relief-houses one 
was started in November 1876 and tlio rest during 1877, three in 
Pobruniy, one in March, ten in May, four in June, and one in 
September. E.xccpt at the ringli, Nljor, Isljlmpnr, and Mliasvad 
rcscr\’oirs where small huts were raised at Government cx'pcn.sc the 
buildings used for the relief houses wore generally dharmUdlhs or 
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rest-houses, elavdis or vBlage oflaces, and temples. 


Tlie following arc 

■ the relief-house at Tdsgaon was opened on the loth ot iNo^emuol 
t ]S76 and was dosed on the lat of November 1877 ; at a cost -of 
‘ £1623 14a. (Ea 16,237) it relieved a monthly average of mnct;^toui 
' men, sixty women, and eighty children. The reliet-houso at Pingli 
• reservoir in Mdn was opened in February 1877 and closed on 
the 31st of October ; at a cost of £2881 48. (Es. 28,81 2) relieved 

358,760 persons in all or a monthly average of 39,862.^ The reliet- 
' house at the Nher reservoir in ^ativ was opened in February 
1877 and dosed on the 23rd of October; at o cost of £699 4s. 

(Rs. 5992) it relieved 95,138 persons in all or a monthly average of 
‘ 10 571. Tlie relief-house at the Idampur reservoir in Vdlva was 
opened in February 1877 and closed on tbe 30th of September ; at 
a cost of £159 2s. (Es. 1691) it relieved 17,472 persons in all or 
a monthly average of 2184. The relief-house at the Mliasvad 
reservoir in Mdn was opened in March 1877 and closed on.the SOtli 
of November; at a total cost of £2159 (Ea. 21,590) it relieved 
232,964 persons in all or a monthly average of 26,885. The relief- 
house at Peth in Ydiva was opened on the 14tli May 1877 and 
closed on the 30th of June ; at a total cost of £34 16s. (Rs. 348} it 
relieved a monthly average of 214 men, 208 women, and 165 
children. The relief -house at Medha in Jdvli was opened on the 
15th of May 1877 and dosed on the 11th of July; at a cost of 
£35 lOs. (Rs, 355) it relieved a monthly average of 900 men, 1150 
women, and 1230 children. The relief-house at Koregaon was 
opened on the 18th of May 1877 and closed on tbe 2nd of June ; 
at a cost of £14 4s. (Es. 142) it relieved 1620 persons or a monthly 
average of 810. ' The relief-house at Sdtdra was opened from private 
funds on the 18th of May 1877 and closed in November ; at a cost 
of £562 8s. (Rs. 5624) it relieved 67,770 persons or a monthly 
average of 1 1,295. The rehef -house at Kadegaon in Khdndpur was 
opened on the 19th of May 1877 and closed on the 29th ot June ; 
at a cost of £14 (Es. 140) it reheved a monthly average of 157 
men, 270 women, and 125 children, QTie relief-house at Vita in 
Klidndpurwas opened on the 20th of May 1877 and closed on the 
30th of October ; at a cost of £336 (Es. 8360) it relieved a monthly 
average of 600 men, 800 women, and 840 children. The relief- 
house at Ehdndpur was opened on the 22nd of May 1877 and 
closed on the 1st of November ; at a cost of £117 12s. (Rs. 1176) 
it relieved a monthly average of 190 men, 225 women, and 176 
children. The relief-house at Khandala in Wdi was opened on the 
26th of May 1877 and closed on the lat of July ; at a cost of £17 
8s. (Rs.l74) it relieved a monthly average of 565 men, 468 
women, ^d 464 children. The relief-house at Pdtan was opened 
on the 28th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of June ; at a 
total cost of £61 28. (Rs. 611) it relieved a monthly average of 2125 
men, 2969 women, and 4506 children. The relief-house at Wdi 
was opmed on the 30th of May 1877 and closed on the Ist' of 

relieved a monthly average 
of 463 men, 718 women, and 1218 children.- The relief-house at 
Helvdk in Pdtan was opened on the. 1st of June 1877 and was 
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closed on the 16th of the same month ; at a cost of f; 19 . ra 
it relieved a monthly average of forty-two men ihirtv-onp 
and five children. The relief -house at Vadui inKhailv 
on the nth of June 1877 and closed on the llth of NovemleS 
a cost of £243 6s. (Es.2433)it relieved a monthly aSSrfsl 
mn, 604 women, and 762 chfldren. The relief-hoiHe 
Khatav was opened on the 18th of June 1877 and closed 
25th of Jrae j at a cost of £7 16s. (Rs. 78) it relieved 1057 pwL 
OT a rnontUy average of 204 men, 016 women, and 238c!fflten 
Krishna canal extension was openedk 
1877 and closed on the 30th of September; at a cost of £4 Wi 
(Ra. 49) it relieved 695 persons or a monthly average of 143, The 
relief-house at Kardd was opened on the 7th of September 1877 
and closed on the 7th of November; at a cost of £26 14s (Rs 267) 
it relieved a monthly average of 297 men, 684 womeii, and 707 
children. Besides the cost on these relief-houses. Government spent 
about £2386 (Rs. 23,860) in village charity. 

To superintend relief works four mdmlatddra were employed to 
the end of October 1877, one in JESn from the lOfch o! January 
1877, one in Eldnifpur from the 17th of January, one in Tfagoou 
from the Slst of January, and one in KhaMv from the I4lh of Say. 
Besides these four mdmlatddrs, during the various periods of the 
famine, the relief stafi* included five European officers, Mr. East 
the first assistant collector, Mr. Mnir-Sfachenzie an assistant 
coUcctor, Major Bartholomew the district police superintendent, 
Mr. Mainwaring the district forest officer, and Mr. Adams an 
assistant superintendent in the RatnSgiri revenue survey. In ' 
addition to these relief officers, sixfy cirtde inspectors were employed 
on village inspection in 1877 ^m the 10th of May to the SOth of 
June. Large relief camps on the works at the Fingli, Ehof| 
Isldmpur, and Mhasvad reservoirs, and the Erishna canal extension 
were superintended by a staffi of public works officers, 

Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a mode 
of charity which was much appreciated. It is a part of outdoor 
relief, and if well supervised has no effect on trade' or on prices. The 
abuses to be giwrded against are simply those which are always 
present when either grain or money are distributed without a test 
of alleged poverty. Grain sold at or below cost price meets the case 
of those who ore not paupers, are_ much striutened, hub yet so long 
as they can earn anything m their usual way or have any means 
left wiU not go to work. For the same reason loans of grain to 
respectable people willing to maintain their dependents ore safe and 
are valuable. During the fair season grain came in large quantities 
into S4tdia from Bombay by sea to cSupIun and from (^plun to 
KarM by the EumbhdrH pass road ; during the rains it chiefiy came 
by rail -to Poona, and from Poona in carts to Sdtdra along the Poona- 
Belgaum rood. In the east grain also came by rail to Sholdnw and 
fcom'Sholdpur in carts to Sdtdra. ^ ’ 

A great number of people from the Mdn, Khatav, Kh/ind™,* 
Tdsgaon sub-divisions left the district in the early davn nf 
Spmeofthem-wont north and north-east to Bomb^, Berfc 3 
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Khdndeshjftndothers wenfcsou£h«wesfctotheKonkan. Tho people wlio 
left the district were those in charge of cattle who usually had some 
lueons^ and £eld labourers and small landholders who had no stock 
of grain and no credit. Of these three classes the labourers were tho 
most numeroua The small landholders took mtli them their pair 
of bullocks and a cow or two^ and left nothing behind but an empty 
house and a barricaded door. Some of them went to the Konlcaa 
and the rest to the Berdrs. Many, especially of those who went to 
the Berdrs, are believed to have found openings and settled. Of tho 
labounng classes the better-off left first and found work in distant 
parts pothers went to the public works and remained there pretty 
steadily ; others wandereo to the Sahyddris whence later on they 
wandered back in much distress; and others, especially tho women, 
hung about the villages living on next to nothing and dying in 
thousands on the first fall of rain. 


The chirf difficulties in dealing with tho famine were tho obstinacy 
of some who would not leave their villages for the works and tho 
ragrancy of others who persisted in wandering instead of working, 
fheae difficulties were met by careful viDage inspection and gentfo 
pressure m the case of the stay-at-homes, and by watchful supervision 
by officers of all grades in the case of the vagrants. ^ 

Lithe eastern sub-divisions, according to the a«mcnltural returns 

^ 1377-78 tho octunl number 
ifofiences reported was 6912 against 4064 in 187C-77 SpriniTo 

wo-ralent, and the number of thefts was considexablv morp 
double what It was iu 1876-77. In 1878 the tillage a?ea foil SS 

aciM- Of about £155 vJn 
TOveuue fox tho year 1876-77° 

£180,267 (Es. 13,02,670) were collected in 1876-77, £582 (Rs 5820f 

remitted, and the rest was collected in subsequent years. 
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Chapter Y. TJndeb the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 Licence Tar 
Capital. papers showed 19,828 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more 

_ than £ 10. Of these 9887 had from £10 to£15 (Bs, 100*Hs.l50), 

CArrrALisra. ^ggg ^ (Bs. 160 -Bb.250), 2816 from £25 to £35 

. (Rs.250-Bs.850), 1051 from £35 to £50 (Rs.350.Bs.SOO),358 

from £50 to £75 ^s. 500 - Bs. 750), 560 from £76 to £100 (Ra. 750- 
Ea 1000), 327 from £100 to £125 (Bs. 1000 - Bs. 1250), ISl from 
£125 to £150 (Bs. 1260-Es. 1500), 176 from £150 to £200 (R3.1500- 
Bs. 2000), 121 from '£200 to £800 (Bs. 2000 -Bs.SOtlO), Wo from 
£300 to £400 (Bs. 8000 -Bs. 4000), 46 from £400 to £600 (Rs-iOOD- 
Bs. 6000), 49'from £500 to £750 (Bs. 5000 -Bs. 7600), 19 bom £750 
to £1000 (Bs. 7600-Es. 10,000), and 24 over £1000 (R3.10,000). 
Since 1879, incomes nnder £50 (Bs. 500) have been exempleanom 
the License Tax. In 1881-82, of 2661 assessed on yearly mcoM 
of £50 rBB.500) and more, 1149 bad from £60 to 
Bs. 750), 466 from £75 to £100 (Es. 750.Es. 1000), 343 tom £1W 
to £125 (Bs. 1000.- Bs. 1250), 161 from £125 to 
Bs.1500), 167 from £150 to £200 (Bs. 1500- Bs. 2000), Wlfrm 
£200 to £300 (Ife. 2000 -Bs. 3000), 91 from £300 to ^400 (Es. 8000- 
Rs.4000), 51 from £400 to £500 (Bs. 40 U 0 - Bs. 6000), 48 to 
£500to£?S0/Bs.S000-JSs. 7SOO), 1^6vm£7^Dti>£10DD[Bs,7M' 
Es. 10,000), and 26 from £1000 (Es. 10,000) and upwa^s. 

I* There are no regular bankers in the district. Doposite used to bo 

■ made with certain bankers or sdivUrs of high repatafaon, who art 

said to have given interest up to three per cent a year. 

BiHA Bills of exchange and letters of credit or bhaldvanpatras arooi 

two kinds payable at sight or darshani and payable after a fixed 
period or mwdatichi. The discount charged on nn exchange bill oi 
7itmd{ not payable at sight varies from one to two per cent a month. 
JSundis of long periods are drawn almost solely in^mercantile trans* 
actions by the consignor on the consignee, the period varying witl 
the time calonlated for the cleorance of the stock by the oonsigneo 
Bombay Imndis are generally issued at eleven days sight and at £ 
discount of one-half to three-quarters per cent. The largest hfili 
casSL tL totvaryfrom\300 to £700 ^Es. 3000 - e\ 7000) 
The few firms which cash these bills have capitals of over £10,001 
(Es. 1,00,000). 


1 Contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mnckcimc, O.S. 
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Tio only coins in cominon circulation aro tbo Iniponttl rnpoo nnd 
parts of the rupee. Formerly both tlie di&ndor rupee valued at 92'6 
per cent and the anknshi valued at ninety-seven per cenfc^ of the 
Imperial rupee were in circulation. They still often appear in rural 
hoards and in the hands of moneylenders. 

Scarcely any class can be termed the reverse of frugal. It may 
be said that twenty to thirty per cent of allXilassea nfo fairly endowed 
with a desire to save. Of the remainder the Isirgcr portion of land- 
holders spend beyond their means, while the Mdrwfir, Gujai'dt, and 
Lingdyat ^'Auis and trading Erdbrnans almost to a man put by 
money every year. Few <5 any class can. ha said to ncoumnlnto 
wealth. ^ Almost all savings are squandered, over family andtoligioua 
celebrations. It is said that the Targer hankers or sdubdrs and Iho 
higher grades of Government native oESeiais, after deducting all 
ordinaiy and extraordinary expenses, save about one-third of their 
net profits and emoluments. 


The district has few large trading firms. The leading firms aro 
almost entirely for the export of field produce or the local sale of 
grmn. Pew, except the higher native officials, invest their savings 
m ]oint stock companies. Government securities, or state Savings 
Hank. At the same time the amounts invested in Government 
seeunties and Savings Banks show a steady increase. In 1870-71 
iflva amounted to £2016 (Rs. 20,160V in 

TnS M and in 1882-88 to £6628 (Es. 66 , 4 o). 

In 1870-71 tim interest paid to holders of Government securities 

exLftW^-h^ mb ^80 their iucroaBcd cmpital to 

mS ^ ^ of West- 
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excepted. Even amonn traders all wlm ^ trading classes alone 
arc glad to own laofl Ti 4 . * all who are natives of the district. 

diverting any portion of thir^aniSL^^nm\^^y aurplus profits nob 

status conferred hv ttm trade. The social 
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IS tliat tc always lias to sublet, nn3 is alrao<!t certain {^i,, , 

by nis tenant. IVLon the tenant is a debtor ibc tri-l? ri..* 
him back and in tho end matters square tlicjn«olvw to 
advantage. Professional classes have a marked foudat’ t j. J 

investment. Few successful plc.adcrs, Government 
even priests, religious mendicants^ and tho like will W 
do not own some land. Tho fondness for land invi*tt/tt 1 m 
undoubtedly increased under British mle. The canwi 
increased price of field produce, tho diniinnlion of 
plunder and war, the decline of other investmcnla a^ is v't. 
industries and in advances to chiefs for tho eupjwjrt ct <1-: 
retinues and armies, tho reduction in tho share of th^ 
taken by the state, and above all the stability of tenna*. 
introduction of British rule it was with great diffic'ihy thv. a 
ptrangor could acquire tho advantages of tho ajiViJ* tfwrc. .V-tt 
every one can have it, ond it is this which induces tho 
classes to invest their profits in land. Tho state denani v> cr.-t vr.*/ 
reduced. IVLcrevcr tho state demand was rcalljr fixed m ir. tl." 
kamdl or fully assessed lands tho rate nndoubtcdlj wm 
higher than that now exacted, so high that it fcldvm orJul l<* 
levied in full. There wore lands onfsido of tho Initial Ihl tl/ 
were appropriated by tbo privileged fow to whom fliPtilhgerffivTi 
or rent farmers chose to giro thorn. Tho nominal rate oa .M! )’-*5 
■was also subject to numberless oahancoraents and c.vnctioni, by every 

f rado of^ official from^ tho Government itself doum to the 
cadman.* No materials aro available from which to fmKtf 
accurato estimate of tho present e.ile value of land. In fow'> f'>‘ ’ 
an aero of garden land is said to have fetched ns much a* f H'- 
(Rs. 1000) and diy-crop land ns much ns X30 (R*. 000). " ■ 
actual prico is rarely rondo public. Landholders hardly evtr 
with their land except under tho prc.ssnro of debt. Of late xiar 
tho monoylcnding classes b.avo shown a great and a grow iiig d '’* ' 
to take possession of their debtors' Jnmls and seenro for tlicm^ilvv 
tho largo margin of profit between the Goveminent rental ntid ti 
nctiml produce of tlio hind. It is roughly twfirnntcd that, ihnucdi 
is not onferod in their names tu tho Government hool'% nhont «>:i< 
third of tho arable land has rirln.nll.v rasced info mon'>yI..;uh-r 
hands. It is doubtful how for this transfer of land hm gori*', luit i 
is beyond doubt that more land pn««es in this tfmn in any otli<T way 
For Fomo years before the 187C famine nearly* the whole arable ao' 
of tbo district vras held for tillage. Daring and after the fatnitie i 
conFidernbie area of nrablo laud was thrown tip. of it ha. 

ng:un been token either by Government for forv'ts or by hudhoMcr 
for tillage. 

On.'fAMr.vjw. Ornaments are n universal forta of investtn' Ot. Thrir •rcorily 

the «»«o vrilh which money can be raiM d on tf:<*jn, and the jdigh 
lofs with which they can Ik' larne\l (o ev'sh, m.'ikt' o.T.ane’.'its th> 
favonrito investment of the jrtor ana iRstlftl.i da* ■ , 

The oM form of Iioanling by in ftti <■^r^hen jiot r,; 

bailditig it into ft wall, tlfuwgh K^s cotomf-n than in the fdd 

time?, continues to nu uaksoTtu but p.'Ob.-sWy to a large exit nt, A 
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) matij -wlio aa odd of the destitute received relief during tlio 1876 
!* famine, shortly after the olose of the fomine charged Ms wife with 
i,' digging np and pnrloining his hoard of sevoral hundred rupees.^ 

; Of all forms of investment monojlending is tho commonest. 

Moneylending is praotiaed in different degrees by members of almost 
• every class. Sutdrs and Lohfe, even Mhfirs,OhAmbhSra,andVaddnra 
. lend money. Perhaps SWmpis and Kdsitrs are tho two castes which 
, have the largest proportion of unprofessional moneylenders. Tho 
, leading professional moneylenders are Brdhmans, Quiardt Vfinis, 
MiTOdrY dnis, Jains, TAn^yata, MarAMs, and Mnsalmdns. Few llvo 
solely by moneylending. Tho Bidhraans are hnshandmen, land 
proprietors, traders, and, to a small extent, pensioned Gevennnont 
servants and pleaders. A few of them have largo capital and com 
bine moneylending with trade as their chief calling. In gnr f^l 
some Br&bmm femilies are hereditary moneylenders, and draw their 
Fofits from moneylending alone. Gnjardt, Lingdyat, and M&rwAr 
moneylenders are mostly traders and in some cases landholders. 
They deal in cloth, grocenes, and grain, and have shops both in 
nlla^s and towns. In Sdtdra the Gnjardt Ydnis deal chiefly in 
c anfied butter and oil. The Mardtha and Knnbi moneylendorfnro 
almost all lan^olders and seldom extend their dealings beyond 

theirvillages. A ve^ small porhonof them dmwpartof thSrincomo 

from trsdoa Soihb MusalmjiiiiQoiiGvlBiidBra aro inlinrvct 

Of all moneylenders tbe MdrwdrYdS W the 3 sl^^Pkeepors. 

harshest an/ most nnsorapnlous^i; dJbJ 

himself he opens a new ihon S hfs V 
partnership ^with other Mdmdri taders 

small, he trades for a time asapVddW pL f "^“*7 

Mdrwdns generally combine to fom a film P^^Toses 

seldom of more than five partners Thev 
each other's honesty, A Mdrwdii offc^ in 

and carries on business at a distanoe counfay 

Few cases occur in wbich a Mdrwdri however ” partners. 

'With other men, is fals^to Ms emrfoTOr 
to MArwiri moneylenders come Guior&t ^ext 

Guiavdt Ydnis called Gujars are generollv 

anA very few retire to thiir native 

large Bums of money. Thoneh thev^r accumnlating 

rates of mtwest as Mdrwdris.^the G^al SIL 

inenforemg ai 


11 m&rw&ris in- enforcing pavmenrnf 


are 
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yatSj Mar^thdsj aod Mnsalmdns are mncli kindlier crediton tn} 
eeldom min their dettors. Except Mdrwdr and Gujardt Ydnis, tie 
larger moneylenders and landholders to a certain exteat from a 
regard to their good name and from kindlyfeeling treat their debtors 
with a certain amount of leniency. A notable exception to this h 
where a cultivator sees a chance of profitably adding to bis orrakd 
by pressing a debtor. Pew creditors are then harder or mors m. 
scrupulous. The smaller lenders cannot aSord much kindliness and 
treat their debtors with considerable strictness. 


Professional moneylenders may be roughly arranged under three 
chief classes large^ middle^ and small. ^ The first or the snhstantid 
banker or aadka/r carries on a considerable bnsiness in hills or 
hunAis and is careful to make advances only to persons of sohstance 
and on good security. The large landholders are often hopelessly 
in debt to large moneylendera. The lenders are generally careld 
to keep their debtors’ heads just above water, in some cases from 
good feeling, but in most because the process is more profitablethaa 
foreclosure. Most of the bankers* dealings are with other monoy- 
lenders. In days of better credit they are said to have had larger 
direct dofl'wga with non-moneylending classes. They reM for 
punctual payment on the justice of their claims and the honesty d 
their debtors. Such pressure as was required was appM by 
private bailiffs who sat diarm or fasting at the door of the debtor, 
and compelled payment thyongh the terrors of religion, by annoy- 
ance, and sometimes by force. Since the introdaction of cml conrU 
these processes have ceased. Lenders of this class often rennt 
part of a elaimrather than face the odium and exprase of a omim, 
^ey are the better able to forego part of theirdaims because tumr 
debtors are generally well enough off to ray a large pe^wtoge ot 
the debt. This class of lenders advance large sums on “o^gage w 

the holders of rent-free or qnit-rent land, especially to dmtnot and 

Sla^ hereditary officers. Many of 

irenerations old, the lender resting content vnth penodioalpayraenfc 
f-ew of the better class of these borrowers have complained till d 
Uo^e law preventing the alienation of hereditary sernce lands 
wtehrat the sanction of Gove^nt has been rigidly enforced., 

5 class lending and trading firas keep the jcumal or ktrd, the 
ledeer or hUtami and four bill books, on adnce book of bills 
drawn by the firm, a register of the Ann’s acceptances in favour of 

6 parties, a re^ster of bills in favour of the firm, and a rongh 
memorandum book. 

The second or middle class of lenders form the gi^ter portion of 
the most respectable lenders of the present ^y. They are those 
who with no great capital lend money in smauer sums and at higher 
rates than the first class bnt still carefully and on good secnnfy and 
who are glad to avoid the courta This class in most cases keep the 
day Lol and ledger and have a capital of £1000 to £3000 
(Rs. 10,000 -Bs. 30,000). 

■ The third class of small lenders have little or no capital. They 
borrow from wealthy firms and lend small sums to poor borrowers 
at estremolj high rates. Lenders of tins class keep the most mcagro 
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titr'i-nU !n;i'ir franMCh’ons nre on mortgage, personal security, 
a!nJ pan. All of flici'r ngrooinents ore on the hamest terms as tfie 
fi generally doubtful and debtor and creditor are little 
ftrr v-nvl from one another in neediness and disbonesty. The best 

A ji._ 1 :i iT. ^ 


ftrr v-nvl from one another in neediness and disbonesty. Tbe best 
of t his cIs'S keep at least the accounts termed natfianf or tipane or> 
r;»gli meaiomndnm book and khaihni or ledger. When they 

ftlAin A/kMMnv>l-« ««« MmvwA 


r;»gli meaiomndnm book and khatdmi or ledger. When they 
infold to shoiT their accounts in court they make their debtors 
f'cn each entry to aroid disputes. This seldom occurs ns the 
wc’junts arc too unsystematic and untrustworthy to be used in 
; juditwl inr^nmes. The lowest lenders o£ this class and the host 
rd u?ipro!e'=ional lenders keep no record ol their transactions except 
the bondu which ate employed on almost' every occasion. The 
debtor is rarely furnished with a receipt. The refuBal to give 
receipts lass^bcon made penal. But the lender easily evades the. 
tsw as he is rarely tendered more than part payment. If the 
debtor deniands a receipt, the lender declines to take anything 
fhort of the whole nmonnt duo and threatens if the debtor presses 
° w® JcpJ proceedings to enforce the whole debt. 
£ togo withont Lisreceipt or to renew 

j i« bond on ruinous terms. In private or nart 


In private or part private villages 
oronriefor or indmddr manages the 

I 1. .3_ 


turufs. in pnvace or 

' happens that the proprietor or i 


111 U his tenants in his hands 

hoWsTsSf Ti” village officers sometimeE 

(onus M mSciionateS'^TT.””A^ “ exact nearly as hard 

'"™ '•"'ir taVtas 


re l.: «?ml or for credit arc 

re lx t„K. Ill,, fjimino of IS7C-77 Twnni* 1 

I ^08 Xt may Bocrotly cont 

W 4Yir«* T Wtvl rtites of in 1 T 
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the terms of the agreement.^ Mortgages are sometimos ckrged 
more heavily than personal bonds. If the borrower can bo easily 
duped or if there is any suspicion of other debts, he will not only 
charged a ruinous rate of interest but will be made to mortgago fab 
crops instead of interest and to promise possession to the mortgagee 
on the first failure of au instalmeut. At the same time the nioctgagoi 
continues to he responsible for tbe Government assessment and to 
pay it will have to borrow still fnrtber. It is usual to set ofi interest 
against tbe profits of the mortgaged property. 

Stipendiary Government servants as a class are notlargehorrowers, 
still some, mostly of tbe lower ^des, are deep in debt, often ot 
ancestral obligation. District and village bereditaty officers are 
nearly always in debt. In many cases most of their land has hecn 
mortgaged for two or three generations. Debt rarely forces 
village headmen and village clerks to resign their offices. 
Under former rulers few held office osoept moneyed men; if a 
man fell into difficulties some noh member of the family generally 
took his place. Under the British the hereditay right has been 
strictly respected. But it is only when it is notoriona, that a man’s 
is hronght to light and his dismissal enforced. The 
hulk of the local traders are poor, and have to borrow to renew 
their stock. Traders whose dealings are on a large 
almost always also large moneylenders. The stock of a smau vnni 
or village shopkeeper amounts to £50 (Es. 500) and upwatM. 
The terms on which a man of this class raises money to 
stock are generally strict and the rates of interest high. 
class traders renew their stock by pawning ornaments os so®™*? 
and paying ten to eighteen per cent interest a ^ ® 
ornaments are redeemed when the stock is disposed of, the same 
ornaments may be pledged again and ^in, aiiy 
invested in the purchase of more jewels. 3he stock is notolto 
pledged in advaSce. When atra&r pawns no movable pmpor^ 
the money is generally lent on his person^ secunfy. The craftsmen 
of the district are not prosperons. They seldom have ^mtal 
enough to buy the new mntenal in whioh they work. Either 
the person i4o gives the job soppbos the matonab or money 
fa boraowed to buy the material, or matorml is obtamed from 

^e teader at high credit ratea In boirowmg to meet mamage 
ondi family eiipenses craftsmen have generally nothmg but 
personal seenrity to offer and ^0 frequently to pay twenly to 
Siirty per cent or even higher, ^e country mechanic m frequently 
an hereditoiy village servant and lives onduosm land OTinkmd 
which axe paid him for doing the rough work required by house- 
holders auE husbaudmen who supply thomatenals. HegeneraUy 
owns land which he tills himself and ho diffora littlo in position from 
a cultivator. Masters generally advance thoir serymts money on 

easy terms, often free of interest stopping part of their wages for 

payment. If a master foils to help him a servant has generally 
rasort to t he worst class of lenders. 

X To UluBtrato theextont to whlcb tto wasoH thaHj tho preminm or bonns system 
formerly prevaaed, Mr. GuWbcUs, tho *.? “ which a bond 

exwTitca in 1859_ acknowledged tho receipt or£12(l{8, 120) though only fCflts, CO) 
wore nctnally paid. 
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Of all inrronTr?, pscppt (ho Inbonring classes, Iiasbandmen are 
{!if- iror't off. ffti«f>9ii(/fncn may be roughly divided into four 
ifn per ceaf xriflt good credit, Uronty-Svo iritb fair creditj 
I 'rty Ti/(h sranfy credit, and tiren^-finj iritli little or no credit, 

, Tl'c tea per cent of first class Imsbnndmen are srell off, and except 
I Av.'j'inUIr to nicct cxtraordinaiy* expenses of marriages and land 
^ tV.'pMrfmcnl, they are generally in no want of money. They hare 
go-»J credit, and cm borrow np to £50 (Rs, 500) on personal, 
■'(■"nrity. To raise loans of more than £50 {Rs, 500) they require 
in m-Ticago land, lionse?, or other immovable properly, and the 
■ ’•'ttnj lent on mortgage are about three-qnnrtm of the valne of the 
mortgaged property. Pirst class husbandmen also occasionally 
timd small snnis to the poorer linsbandmcn of their own village. 
Tlie (a only. five per cent of second class husbandmen are fairly off 
ihj nw genemlty m need of no loans either for food or seed, but 

fxim .rdwar} expenses of marrjages and othorfemily events. Thev 

h indifferent, mid thev Imro ^°’^dibion 

(he Oovemment assessment and to me™ 

nf mnrmws and other fhwilv ®^*^'^J^»nary expenses 

rosdtfion is gcucrally misomble Their 

eatm-.t wdso cash loans i “ scaiity, and thev 

On v;>r-aaal security grain advances tenses, or cattle. 

C';m)i|ion Uml the advance ? S I” and seed on 

ndd.Smn or tdd/.„ rf onc-fonrth tS oncS rf 
Tim (wcnty.fivc per cent of tlio fourth clas«* qwittity advanced, 
t'n-aterprt of fho year. BeSerSnlr 

wrk as field l.a?Kmrk-. Tli^ hLo Z «hey 

and Jirp j j / 0 generally httle or no credit 

«n cavh to buy sSed for ® I* do not S 

'‘‘’qnire.] m coinp.srativoIy small tbp^°f' i quantity of seed 

1/l‘^vlai ono.lmll of the o« harvest time 

Jl "'diving villages few advanced. 

v.r.di.;.nT' suif «nd min S ™y. 

i-piv. 4 r,.„i edible comforts ° onb \®P'ees, 

r.M* in-.-*.] fn, ,v ■ O'" ("ICO a year. Pwim ,.P*^“ch is settled 

t'normwHly inexo-Sll ^ ho^iT 4]uS“’ ^°**^*' 

■ O'vcm, and L due Tb„ « often 

orrangemVi hikes a Ws 

between «hophocpovH^nrSXS?i£ 
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.common in towns than in the rural parts. The system onYriif 
grain is usually advanced is known as the vddhi-didhi that fa 
one and a half increase. Grain advances last only from thehemnnfa 
of the south-west rains in June to the early harvest in October c 
November. Formerly bonds were not taken for grain tinm 
At present a bond is passed in which the quantity of grain IcntsiK 
the quantity to be repaid are stated at arbitrary prices more or Ip. 

. corresponding to the market rate. The bond is passed as a cast 
advance to avoid the higher stamp rates which attach to a gtala oi 
other transfer in kind. By a mutual understanding the payment fa 
always made in grain. The increase or vddha is generally tmenty 
five to fifty per cent and sometimes but rarely os much as seventy-fire 
or 100 per cent. This system sometimes presses hard on indigent 
cultivators as the creditor is careful to take his share of the crop as 
soon as the harvest is reaped. At the same time it encourttges the 
storage of grain by dealers a practice of the highest nscfnlness ia 
< times of scarcity.- 

It is the general opinion in the district that, however much tho 
district may have increased in trade wealth and resonrcca since it 
came under British rule in 1848, the indebtedness of the landholding 
classes is not less bnt greater than it then was. Under the vnle of 
the Sdtdra chiefs land was not liable to sale for debt. The lender 
had no wish to get the debtor’s land; his object was to recover tho 
interest due on the sums advanced. The lenders were rawer in 
number and men of higher position and of more forbearance than 
the present lenders. As the means of recovering debt were 
uncertain care was taken not to make advances without scconty. 
Soon after the tranrfer of the district (1848) the reduction of the 
state demand which accompanied the introduction oftho roTejino 
settlement, a reduction which roughly varied from twenty to tm y^ 
and was often as much as fifty per cent, increased the landnol ctj 
credit. Their credit was further enhanced by the free powen 
of disposing of land in mortgage or by salq which w^ secure 
to the holders of land under the provisions of the Surrey Act 
I. of 1865. At the same time the landholder’s crodit was 
swollen by the abnormal cheapness of money and the high prices ol 
field produce which ruled between 1862 and I860 the years ql 
the American war. The landholders borrowed recklessly. The 
enhanced value of the land as a security induced the lenders to 
encourage the landholders to borrow and introduced a netv and 
lower class of lenders. At the same time the provisions of tho Civil 
Procedure Code which was passed in 1877 had increased the case 
with which alrader could recover his debts, and the Limitation Act 
of 1869, though rt was passed in tho intorost of tho debtors with tho 
object of relieving them from the burden of old and ancestral debt, 
was turned by the lenders to their own profit. The debtor at the 
end of the three years’ limitation was forced either to give up land 
or to sign o fresh bond in which a debt was acknowledged composed 
of tho amount originally borrowed togothor mth compound interest 
up to tho date of renewal. Tho soreness caused by the working of 
the Limitation Act wm intensified by tho dccrcaso in tho valno of 
land which accompanied the fall of produco pn'cps in 1873 and 187-1. 
Creditors seeing the valno of thpip security deriining prp.ssed tlipir 
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.debtors and caused the exasperation wKch resulted )n tbo agrarian 

second assistant collector noticed the following 
cases of agrarian crime.J In tbe tillage of Cliidcba “ 

men vrho had a long-standing grudge against a GmardtVdni mon Y- 

lender entered his house at midnight, murdered him with “es, and 
eeverely wounded his aged father, his younger brother, and his sister. 
Four of the men were hanged and one was transported tor litc. At 
Hingangaon inKhdndpurfonrmen, whose whole property had been 
sold byaGuiarAtYdni creditor, attacked their persecutor and cat oil 
his ears and the stump of his nose which had escaped on a former 
occasion. AtTisdpnrinTdsgaonone AppaSdtji owed money on a 
bond to TT;riS/-l.iind Gnjar. Hirdohand threatened to sell Appa lldtii’a 
land, but promised he would not sell it if Ippa Bdvji got one Appa 
Mdli to go bail for him. Appa Mali accordingly passed n bond of 
£20 (Ss. 200) to the Gujar, giving bis honso and land as socnrity. 
The agreement was that Appa Bdvji should at the same time in 
consideration of this and other debts pass Appa Mali a bond of £40 
(Es. 400) giving his land as. security. This bond was never forth- 
coming. A'ppa Mali was put off time after time. Meanwhile tho 
Gujar enforced Appa Mdli’s bond for £20 (Rs. 200). After all duo 
procee^ngs in the civil court Appa Mdli’s lands and house wero 
seized, and his land was given to Appa Bdvji to cultivate. Appa 
fiyii despairing of redress waylaid Hirdohand Gujar and mnrderod 
him in open daylight in the presence of several witnesses. Ho 
confessed every thing and courted the fuEcst inquiry into his money 
transactions. Appa Mdli was hanged. 

Tho agrarian riots of 1875 woro not so common in Sdtdra ns in 
Poona and Ahmadnagar. Only ono instance camo heforo tho Hiots 
Commission.® On the tenth of September 1875 a riot took place 
in tho village of Kokrud on the north bank of tbo Ydnin, somo 
few miles west of Shirdla, a country town abont sixty miles sonth 
of Sdtdra. Kokrud contained 160 to 200 houses. Tho riot was 
against the moneylender of tho villoge, Ndna Gujar, whoso 
dealings extended over many of the Burroundingvillages. In Kokrud 
alone 108 persons owed Ndna Gujar £995 18s. (Rs. 9959) besides 
grain and in Chincholi some thirty persons hod given him bonds to 
the extent of £190 8s. (Rs. 190l|). One of the ringleadors stated 
that the immediate cause of the outbreak was two attachments which 
had shortly heforo been executed by Ndna on tho houses and property 
of two of the villagers. Ho was also stated to havehumssed tho pcoplo 
generally. The result was a combiuationof all castes aud professions. 
Abont a hundred villagers, who all appeared to bo residents of 
Kokrud, mot about nine at night in the temple of 'Mni-inmTn n the 
skirts of the village, and from it proceeded to the Gujor’s house. 
The house which was attacked contained the shop. It adjoined but 
was separate from the Gujar’s dwelling house. Bahim Mdng took 
commimd and Prided the rioters into bands. One band of seven 
or eight wore set to brook into tho shop from the front and a 
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1 Deccan Kioto Cammieaion, Appendix A. 40-41, 
; Dovomi Kioto ComniiBsion, Appendix 0. 10-12, 
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second band was posted near the back door. The rest weio Etationcil 
at the various approaches to prevent interference by keeping np « 
fire of stones. Two Gajnr men and three women wore in the ho^ 
nt the time of the* attack. They were warned of the intended 
attack and had taken the precaution to get the revenue pahV to ' 
sleep with them. This was the only assistance given them hy the 
village officers. The house was broken into by the front door and 
windows. The Gnjars retreated into an inner room, from whioi 
the back door opened into the yard. The mob tore np the account 
books and piled them on tho floor. Oil was poured on tha heap, 
torches were brought, the heap was lighted, and tho honso irti. 
With tho help of tho jcfdtil the Gujars escaped to the next house 
and from it to a neighboui*’s dwelling. The house and shop ueie 
burnt Avibh a loss of cloth and grain estimated hy the Gnjar at 
£700 (Rs. 7000). Thirty-six persons were arrested besides five 
whom the police sent np as witnesses. Of the accused twenly-foar 
wereRunbis including members ofthetwo families of village headmea, 
one was a Ghdmbbar, one a Mbdr, six were Mdngs, one a Sntfii, one 
a Gurav or priest, one a Nhdvi or barber, one a Belddr or qnany- 
man, fonr were Khumbhdrs or potters, and one was an AttSt oi 
Mnsalm&n scent-hawker. Most of the accused admitted their share 
in the riot. One of the leaders a Sdli or weaver madea fall confession, 
while Bahirn Mdng and others denied all knowledge of the conspiracy. 
News of the riots in the Poona and Nagar districts had no dooht 
reached all parts of the country, but there was no evidence to 
show that the riot was originated by outsidws from other parts of 
tho Deccan. On the report of the Deccan Riots Commission S.tWra 
was included in the area to which the Deccan Agricultnrist8| Mief 
Act (Act XVII of 1879) has been applied.^ Under the proviBions of 
this Act no land can bo sold in execution of a decreonnlessspecifiodW 
pledged, tho registration of all lands has been made compulsory, end 
every transaction has to be investigated indepondentljr of the bond, 
The courts have power to relieve the debtor by decreeing payment' 
instalments, while arbitration is encouraged by the systom oi 
Tillage mnnsifs and conciliators. The most striking resffit of tli( 
Act hhs been the extraordinary check to litigation, while the rapic 
recovery of the district from the loss caused by the 1876-77 famim 
and the ease with which the revenue has been realised during tb 
four years ending 1882 seem to show that the landholders powe 
of borrowing has not been unduly curtailed. 

Since the 1876-77 ffimine, except in the eastern sub-divisions c 
Mdn Ehatdv and Khdnipur, little land has fallen ont of tillage 
Though it continues in the former holder’s name much land has latel 
passed from husbandmen to non-cnltirating moneylenders, eithe 
under civil court decrees or by mortgage. Until the introductioi 
of the Deccan Agrioultarists’ Belief Act land was frequently soh 
under simple money decrees. In such cases the hardship is to somi 
extent softened by the fact that the creditor has often for want of i 
tenant to let the land to the former holder. Tb e bargain as to the shari 


1 Details of Uie working of the Act ore given in tho Poona Statistioal Account. 
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loft to tlio tenant is often liard onoagli on paper, but it is said tlmt 
tLo ioWer's special knowledge helps him to evade the sovor^y of 
the terms. iSinco the passing of the Dcccan Agriculturists^ Scliof 
Act in 1879, part of tLo land mortgaged 1ms been redeemed. Land 
is mortgaged eitLer witL or witbont possession. In mortgages 
'without possession part of the prodneo is paid to the moneylender 
as interest till the mortgage is redeemed. In mortgages iritli 

E ossession the Mariltha or Lingilyali monoylcndcr generally 
imself tills the land; wbilo the Brfiliman or QujarAt and Marw/ir 
Vftni moneylender, as a role, allows the mortgagor to till tho land 
as tenant, generally on condition that tho tenant pays tlio landlord 
half to three-fifths of the produce and that tlio landlord pays tho 
Government assessment. In some cases in which tho possession of 
land has been transferred to them, especially to Whandmen, the new 
holders Lave inveatedmoney in the land and taken steps to improve it. 

Bspeoially in the south and sonth-eost among tho Jains, labour 
mortgage pevails to a limited extent among small landholders and 
poor labourers. When pressed for money either for marriages or for 
tho payment of debts men of this class occasionally pledge their 
services to professional moneylenders or to largo and well-to-do 
naabandmen lhe mortgaged services are gcnernlly valued at 3 s. to 
(tw.j^.2) a monthjalabonrer-has tosorve five years to work 
off a loan of £10 (Ha. 100). The labourer receives tho money in 
^moo. In return he is bound to give bis whole time to his mS 
Md has scarcely any ovsure during which to make private enSings 
The master undertakes to feed tho servant and to nrorido hfm 
with a turban, a coarse blanket or liAmhlt, a waistclo^ or dhotar 

takes Ws mellsaUb; 
f geivorally rectaves Srombis muster Tmontblv 
altowauco of forty-eight to sixty-four pounds (0-8 ndiiligl ^ 
grain and a small quantity of condiments. The engagement does 
provide for any charges for lodging or for Eg? or otW 

Weil ««»,»&, “J "f 

extend to the hondsman’sWifo and Sill™ S t^'s right 

bom during the term of thTfSe* A 

old age, inability to serve, or death, tho servant's wife a 

the servant. The course Eonerallv punishment ot 

service 18 to warn 7 udop^ to ouforoo a bondsman’ i 

negligent in Sduto Sd tTS o' 

nnsatisfaetory days from the the number of blank o 

manage to L Servants gonoralh 
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wliom gonomlly accompany a daughter ofib'w tTw 
husband's home. 

Wiiiw. About thirty years ago (1858) tho wages were vety low, ahont 

two-thirds o£ tho presont wages. The present (1883) rates are for 
ncarnonter le. Jd. (8i aJt.), for a blacksmith 8(f. (oiar.), fora 
bricklayer 7id. (45 os.), for a mason 9Jd. (6J as.), and for an 
unskiHcd workman 2\d. to did. (li-Sa*.), Women are paid 
two-thirds and children, when they earn anytliing, one-half of a 
man's wages. Lnbonrers aro paid either in land or in cash, daily 
weekly or fortnightly according to circnmstances. Of late the 
tendency has boon to change from wages in kind to wages in cash.’^ 
Field work lasts nearly nine months in the year, from 3nne to 
hobrnary. Between March and May field lahonrera aio generahj 
idle. Some support themselves on their savings if they have any 
and some live .on money or grain borrowed from moneylenders on 
condition of paying it back during tho next working season.. 
Labourers oinployed at sugnrenno mills are paid specially high rates, 
a skilled lahouror earning Cd. to Is. (6-8 ns.), and a common labourer 
Od. (4 as.) a day. They are allowed to eat as much molasses or gui 
ns they plcaso, and also each to take home a small qaantity of 
molasses and one sugarcane. Labonrers are in rare cases employed 
by weavers and oilmen to work for them and are paid 6d. (4 as.) and 
4Jd. (3 as.) a day with no e-xtra allowance. There are no stestt 
factoncs in tho district. IVomon employed in epinning cotton are 
paid S3<?. (2i as.) a day. They work from eight in the morning to 
tiro in tho orening with one hour's rest at noon, The local unskilled 
labourers ore chiony Mhilrs, Mitngs, Bitmoshis, and others. Good 
ensto Hindus have no objection to employ these labourers out of 
doors. Landholders do not consider their servants as members of 
their families. They seldom feed them, clothe them, or help them 
to bear the expense of marriage or other domestic ceremonies. The 
labouring classes find more constant and better paid employment 
than formerly. Those who are not given to liquor generally save 
enough to be able to enjoy specially good food and to wear speoiallv 
good clothes on holidays, ^ ^ 

FaiOES. 


1. In JlSvli, field workers are sometimes paid only lirf, mi „ j • , 

meal, - - a day and ono doily 


Yearly price details, which are httle more than estimatea nm 
available for the forty-three years ending 1882. Durinff tbeoe 
forty-three years the rupee price of Indian millet. whiVb I'c 
staple grain of the district, varied from seventeen pounds in 1879 


• DISTBICTS. 

faith haunts him wherover ho goes and makes it difficult for v 
to imd employmont. Inmost oasos tho aervont is Wafni ! 
Wmont and will atod taapHag o5S rf “> 

B.vceptnnder special eircumstancesthomortgageoflahoSdoesnJf’’ 

from father to son; Tho system of domestic slavery or heredilam 
Borneo winch ms a marked feature of society unde? the rnleof S 
Sdtura chiefs, has almost entirely passed awav. In somB nf iu 
higher Mardtha and Brahman families there ^nre still mals 
fomnlo servants who aro nttnehod to tho linnaAlm]^ « 
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1842, aigbLfivo in 1850^ 

. . - X oattoYI+.TT tTI TSrtrt^ filXtjV* 


r 

1856 

?Sa? 

sevenm 1864, sixty-si. in 1859 1865 and 869 


iseo, I861 1862''.and isos ana 
sixty-one in 1844 and 1848 ; in nine it iraa between sixty and fiftj^ 
sixty in 1858, fifty-eiglit in 1840 and 1841, fifty-seven in 1^57 «.nd 
1860, fifty-three in 1867 1868 and 1870, and fifty-one m 1882 ; m 
three it was between fifty and forty, forty-nine in ISSl, forty-fivo 
in 1847,, and forty-four in 1846 j in seven it was between thirty and 
twenty, thirty in 1871 and 1877, tjvanty-eigbt in 1872, twenty-six 
in 1878, twenty-three in 1880, twenty-two in 1875, and twonty-ono 
in 1878 ; and in three it was between twenty and fifteen, twenty in 
1874, nineteen in 1876, and seventeen in 1879. Till 1865, except in 
1840, 1841, 1846, 1847, and 1857, the price was below sixty pounds 
the rnpee. Since 1865, except in 1869, the price has been above 
sixty pounds. The forty-three years may be divided into six 
periods. Except in 18^2 when the price was ninety-thme pounds, 
and in 1846 and 1847 when the prices were forty-four and forty- 
five pounds respectively, in the first period of ten years ending 1 849 
the price varied from seventy-seven in 1843 to fifty-eight in 1840 
and 1841 and averaged sixty-two pounds. In the second period of 
seven years ending 1856, the price varied from eighty-five in 1850 
to seventy in 1855, and- averaged seventy-six pounds; In the third, 
period of nine years ending 1865, the price varied, from sixty-seven 
in 1864 to fifty-seven in 1857 and, averaged sixty-three pounds. Xn 
the fourth peiiodof five years ending 1 87 0, theprice variedfrom sixty- 
six in 1869 to fifty-three in 1867 1868 and 1870 and averaged fifty -six 
pounds. In the fifth period of ten years ending 1880, theprice varied 
from thirty in 1 871 and 1877 to seventeen in 1879 and averaged twenty- 
fonrponnds. In the sixth period of two years 1881 and 1882 the prices 
wereforty-ninepoundsforlSSl andfifty-oiieforl8S2. The details are ;• 
Sdtdra Grain Prices in Pounds for <A« Rupee, IS4O-X888. 
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Tho table used in ■weighing precious stones, diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls is four grains of wheat or sixteen grains of rice 
one raifi, and t'wonty-four rattis one tdk. These weights are square or 
round and are made of flint. Tho table for weighing gold and silver 
is eight gunjeis one mdsa, twelve mdsas one tola, twenty-four tola'i 
one sher, and forty shers one man. The gunja is tho seed of the 
Abrus prccatorius. Tho mdsa and tola are either square, round, or 
cylindrical, and arc made of ciystal, glass, broken chinaware, 
load, brass, or bellmetal. For tho tola the Imperial rupee is 
gonerally used, which weighs 11^ mdsds. Iron, zinc, brass, lead, tin, 
and other cheaper metals, and cotton are 'weighed by the table, two 
ardlia-cJihatdks one ehliatak, two cMatdks one adpdv, two adpdvs 
one pdv, two pdvs one achher, two achhors one sher, thirteenahers one 
man, and twenty mans one khandi. Tho ardha chhatdk weighs about 
two and a half and the sher about seventy-six Imperial rupees. Spices, 
sugar, molasses, alkali, coffee, and other drugs are weighed by this 
table, two savdsers one adoshri, two adeshris one pdsri, two pdsris one 
dhada, four dhadds one man, and twenty -meins one fc/tandi. The 
savdshcr weighs thirty Imperial rupees. 

Rice and other grains and salt are generally sold by measures 
and rarely by weight. The table is two nilvds one holva, two koh&s 
one chipta, two chiptds one mdpta, two mdptds one sher, two shers one 
adeshri, two adeshris ono pay li, sixteen pdijlis one man, and twenty 
mans one khandi. These measures are shaped like an hourglass, are 
made of wood, iron', copper, or brass, and have a Government stomp 
pressed on them. The 7iilva of grain weighs about 6^ and the adeshri 
about 208 Imperial rupees. Milk, clarified buttter, and oil are sold 
cither by weights or measures. The weights are the same as those 
used in selling copper and sugar. The measures are, two pdvshers 
one achher, and two aclihers one sher. The pdysher weighs twenty 
Imperial rapees. The measures are either maps made of copper 
and brass, or lotda made of earthenware. In the eastern sub-divisions 
of Mfin, Khatdv, Klidndpnr, and Tasgaon oil is measured by the ladle 
or pali, and a set of small metal bowls or lotds which serve as a 
quarter, a half, and a one sher measure. Perfumed oils and powder 
are weighed by the weights used in weighing gold and silver. The 
length measures in use ore thepa/andfdr made ofiron, brass, copper, 
or wood. Tbepayisaboutthirty-fiveinebesj audis divided into twenty 
four tasua of a little less than an inch and a half each. The vdr is about 
one tosw longer than the pq;’. Except silk waistcloths oryiitdm&ars, 
brocade shonldercloths or a^ipetds, and other costly articles which 
are sold by weight, doth and piece-goods are sold by the length. 
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Bamboo matting or iatlyas and coarse matting used in protecting 
(Tails from rain are sold bj tbe surface. The surface measoi’es are 
sither the English foot and yard, or the Native cabits or lidta and 
spans or vits. The hdt is the length from the elbow-joint to the 
and of the middle finger. All masonry work, walls of brick or 
stone, foundations, plinths, and platforms, are measured by cubic 
Eoot. Timber is measured by the cubit or by the gaj. In such 
earthwork as dig^ng reservoirs and ponds, the unit of measurement 
is called chdvlcfMi- The cubic contents of a ^mvhttdi which is ton 
hdts long, ten Iiaia broad, and one hdt deep, are one hundred cubic 
hdte. Earth-works such as mounds of earth, roads, and canal 
embankments, as also rough-hewn stones and road metal which 
are ^read and piled in heaps on the ground and used for 
metalling roads, are measured by the cubic foot. Chips of stones 
sand and metal are sold by a measure called the khandL Before 
the introduction of the revenue survey in 1853, the Uqha. was used 
as a land me^ure 5f Mta or Si feet made one kdtU, twenty 
one pond, and twenty panda one Ugha. Since the introduction 
^•11 ™ survey, except in a few nnsurveyed alienated 

Tillages, the higha measure has given place to the English acre. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

. TRADE.* 

Mardthds there were two principal routes above 
the Bahyddna. One the Poona-Kolhdpnr and larnatak route 
ran by the little Bor pass in Poonji^ the Silpa -pass at the 
north-east of Koregaon, the Nhdvi pass south-east of Korepaonj and 
then either by the line of the present Sdtara-Tdsgaon road through 
'Tdsgadn and Miraj, or by Tdrgaon and Masur to Ehrdd. Sdtdra 
lay slightly off the road to the south-west from the village of Dcnr. 
Even as far back as ^e days of Shivdji the Sdlpa pass is said to 
lave been made practicable for wheel traffic and the old lino is still 
pointed out It is very steep according to modem notions. The 
other main line was that east to Pandharpnr by the Kaldhon 
pass. Prom the earliest times the Mala, North and South Tivra,and 
Varwdha passes were used for pack bullocks to and from the Konhan. 
While at Shingnfipur in Mdn and Biksdl in Khutdv there were paths 
communicating with the Phaltan plain. 

Ports nearly always marked the old passes. Ydsota and Shdhdgad 
were near the North Tivra pass; Bhairavgad between the Kumbharli 
and Mala passes ; Mahimandangad near the Amboli pass ; Prachitgad 
near the South Tina pass ; Pratdpgad near the Jdvli pass ; Kenjalgad 
and Kamalgad near the Wdi passes. Tdthvdda and Vdrugad com- 
manded routes into the Phaltan country. A veiy ancient pilgrim 
route marked by rest-houses at the principal villages is the 
Batndgiri-Pandharpur route, which passed on the South Tivra pass, 
thence either by xelgaon to Kardd, Snrli, and Mdyni or by inhta 
Tdsgaon ond Yitainto theA^ddi sub-division now part of the Papt 
Pratinidhi’s possessions. 

In®1826 ten routes or lines of traffic ran through the Sdtfira district. 
Of these ten lines, two went north and south from Poona to Belgaum, 
two went north-east from Sdtdra to Sirur in Poona and Ahmadnagar, 
two went east from Sdtdra to Sholdpur, two went south-west from 
Eardd, one to Bdjdpur and the other to Malvan in Batndgiri, and two 
went west to Ddpoli in Eatnogiri. Of the two lines which ran south 
fromPoona to Belgaum through Sdtdra, one line, about 241 miles long, 
went hy the Bor pass through Koregoon, and the other line, about 
21S miles long, crossed the Nira near Shirval at thirty miles south 


1 Compacd from materials supplied by Mr. Muir^Mockcnric 0, S., 

Mr. O. l^reton 0. K cxeentire engineer, ard Bao BahiSdur BdWji Gangildbar Sdtbc, 
* CInnea’ Itiueraiy, 31*37, 44.4C, C4-68, 
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o! Poona and thirty-four miles north of Sdt^ra, and passed by tlio 
Khilmatki pass through Siit&ra, Kardd.and IsHmpur. 1 ho Khamatki 
pass, also called the Khanddla or Harah pass, was thirfcy-six miles 
south of Poona and tiventy-eight miles north of Satftra, and ivas a 

good road for cattle. Of the two lines which ran north-cast from 
Sdtdra, one went eighty-seven miles to Simr m Poona, and tho 
other went 120 miles to Ahmadnagnr. For thirty-four miles from 
Sdtdra to Shirval both these lines followed tho Poona-Belgaum lino 
by the Khamatki pass. Of tho two lines which wont cast from 
Sdtdra to Sholdpur by Pandhavpnr, one lino, about 131 miles long, 
went by Triputi, Yishdpur, ILhatgun, and Pingli, and south of this, 
the other line, about 148 miles long, went by Eahimatpnr, 
Pusesdvli, Mdyni, and the Kaldhon pass. The Kaldhon pass, though 
fit for carts, had a had ascent. Of the two lines which ran south- 
west from Karad one line, about 117 miles long, went by tho Anhnsra 
or Anaskara pass to SdjApnr, and the other lino, ahont 110 miles 
long, went by Kolhdpur and the Phonda pass to Mdlvnn. Of tho 117 
miles by the Anknsra pass only thirty-three miles from Knrdd to 
Malkdpar were fit for carts. Though it was much used by Vanjdris, 
the Anknsra pass road had neither rest-houses nor temples. Of 
the 119 miles by the Phonda pass tho seventy-five miles from Knriid 
to the pass were fit for carts, tho two miles through the pass were fit 
for pack bullocks, and tho rest was fairly good throngh thin forest. 
The Phonda pass, one of the easiest routes botwcou tho Konknn 
and the Deccan, was better than the Anknsra pass. Of the two 
lines which went west to Ddpoli in Batndgiri, one lino from 
Sholilpnr, about 222 miles long, followed tho S&tdrn-Sholapur lino 
by the Kaldhon pass to Pnses&vli in Khatdv at 116 miles from 
Shol&pnr. From PaseBS.vli this lino turned south-west by 
Malharpeth, Pdtan, and the Knmbhdrli pass. The rond from 
Puses&vli to the Kumhhdrli pass and beyond through RntnAgiri 
was generally bad and rooky. The other lino to DSpoli, about sixty- 
seven miles long, went west from Sitfirn by the Amboli pass. For 
thirty-&ree miles from SdtAra to Valvan near the pass the road 
was fair, the five miles through the pass though passable were 
difiSoult to cattle, and the rest through Ratndgiri was oxti’emoly bad. 
The Amholi pass was steep towards tho top and had a circuitons 
descent. 
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Beforei 1840 cart traffic was almost unknown. The first made 
road was from Poona to SAtAra by the SAlpa pass. In 1841 the 
■whole of this road was made fit for carts. In 1848, except along 
the old Poona and S&lAra-Mahabaleshvar made roads, the traffic 
■wrat by pack bullocks. The road from Poona to Belgnum and 
DhArwAr which then ran by the present NhAvi-Deur and SAtAra- 
Tasgaon line, and the road from SAtara to Kolh&pnr which then 
ran by Masur, Karad, and Kasegaon to the YArna, were both partly 
passable to carts. During the fair season tho route from SAtara to 
Poona by the KhAmatki pass was chosen by bullock drivers and 


1 Hoad details for 1818 and 1849 
Annual Beports. 


are cliiefly taken from the Uto Sir Bartlo Frero’a 
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Lorsemen, but the old Poona road by the Sdlpa pass seems to have 
been that chiefly need by carts. In 1 848, a monthly average o{ 
about 3000 carts, inclnding those coming from Fandharpur by 
Phaltan, went by the Sdlpa pass.^ In 1849, Sir Bartle Erere, then 
Commissioner of Sdtdra, noticed that the direct distance from the 
sea of the chief Sdtdra marts varied from thirty-five to sixty miles, 
while that of the marts in other Deccan distnets and Rhdndesb 
varied from fifty to 125 miles. In spite of this neamesss by cart roads 
the coast was 140 to 200 miles from Sdtdra and only seventy to 
180 Tfiilfia from the other districts. This was due to the Sahyddri 
barrier between Sdtdra and the coast. At this time the Sahyddri 
passes within Sdtdra limits were, at the best, fit only for laden cattle, 
and oven those cattle trades lay fifteen to thirty miles apart. Under 
British rule three leading Sdtdra passes have been made fit for wheels 
across the Sahyddris. In 1857, the opening of the Varandha pass 
•put Wdi within sixty miles of Mahdd by cart road; in 1864 the 
opening of the Kumbhdrli pass pnt Kardd within sixty miles of 
CMpIun ; and in 1876 the opening of the KtzGerald pass placed , 
Wdi and Sdtdra within fifty miles of Mahdd. At present these 
three passes form the chief outlets to the coast.® With regard to 
the comparative efficiency of packs and carts os means of transport 
Sir Barfcle Frere calculated that carts saved two-fifths in cost and | 
one-third in time. 


> In 1848, in the present district of Bttta, exdntog Tjs^n, 

■HTM 8110 of 'whicli 2397 tad wooden wheels with tires, BC03 had stone wheds, and 
n9Sd whltaofsoUdwcK.d., Of tb^,cn^ 
for traffic, aa the atone 
thirds of the pace of the 

The stone vheel carts 

“JgYsl^^oOTeatonnmwSlMriBiwtoWyTnepertty 
sLd nlrtlv to Sge area of waste lanU In 1849 between the Isto 
^ 3® June, lAcCi blocks that is a daily average of ahout 

&the trnffie by these passes between December 
5 The following statoment K^Mpur, iSinj, SAngli, Phalton. and 

1877 and June 187& _^b« ffle ^ ^ gj,o,r the distnet imports 

Pandbarpw, as w^ « to ™ "^Ythese passes. Besides by these pass roads 

bSuoXfc'd thei way to the coast by the ^rtb Tivta, Soath Km, andlfalp 


aiWre Sahyddri fen TrsJ/ie, DeemUt 1S77 to Junt WS. 
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At present few districts are so well provided with roads as 
tie iSiifdra district. Daring the four rainy months from Jano to 
September, as the ports of Ohiplnn and Mahld are closed, little 
traffic is carried over any of the roads except the Poona-Belganm 
road. At present (1883) the district has fiity>one lines of road 
running over 956 miles. Of these 206| miles are metalled, 166 
miles munmed that is laid with cmmhly trap, 193J bridged, and 
120 partly bridged and drained. Of these, seven lines running over 
372| miles are maintained out of Provincisd revenues, and are under 
the charge of the public works department. The remaining forty- 
four lines running over 583^ mdea are maintained from local funds. 

Of the forty-four local fund lines three are first class lines running 
over89i miles, thirteen are second class hnes running over 204 
miles, and twenty-eight are third class lines running over 290 
miles. The first and second class lines are under the charge of the 
pnblic works department and the third class lines which are mere 
fair weather tracks, are under the charge of the revenue department. 
The yearly ordinary charges which have been sanctioned for five years 
are £15 (Rs. 150) the mile for first class lines, £S (Rs. 60) for second 
class lines, and £3 (Rs. 30) for third class lines. Of the total fifty- 
one liims thirteen are most important. Of these four lines, the 
Poon^Belganm, S^tdra-Lonand or Old Poona, Sdtdra-Tdsgaon, and 
Kardd^dagaon roads run north and south, and the remaining nine 
p®® Snrnl-MahdbaleahvarBndmzGerald 

M M SStdra-Mahihaleshvar, Sfitdra-Pandharpur, 

Mdrpeth-Pandharpur, Karfid-Ndgaj, Kar&d.Kumbhdrli and Pelh- 
angli rwde run east and west. Of the four lines which rnn north 
and south, thoPoona-Belganm mail road is the chief line of traffic in 
f bridged throughout and runs in 

thediafcict for 101 miles from the Shirval bridge on the Kira in 
tie north foKanegaon on theVdmainthe south. Of these 101 miles 
distact Iirn^ and U miles within Kolhdpnr limits. 
^ pass through the -Wdi, Sdtdra, 

Md, and Vdlva suh-divisions by the towns of Sdtdra, Umbrai 
Kardd, KMegaon, Nerla, Peth, and Kameri. It is rmssable bv csrL 
tbraughout the year The road is bridged onthe Nmrnet ShS 
at thirty :^es from Poona, on the Krishna near Bhnini at fiftv-sLv 

one at Korla in Vdlva. and four ^ Kardd, and 

“^4 Fnrdd in Kardd and^t^LeSior 

S runssouth-westTy tho S^jrpSs^Wgf^Sfof^nddS 
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borders of Kardd and Klidnilpur. Botw'con Umbraj and Mdrai the 
road bas a fow cnlverts and rond dnins at intervals. Tho Karad* 
Ndgnj second doss Provincial road« of nrbicb fifty-nino miles lio 
within tbo district^ runs to Ntlgaj through Knrdd and Kluindpnr by 
the towns of Kardd, Kadognon^ Vita, and Khdndpur, and from 
Ndgaj to Biidpar through tho hlimj and Jath states. This road 
posses over the Saddsbivgad pass in ^[nrdd and crosses tho Krishna 
at KarAd, tho Nfindni at Amrapur twelve miles from Kardd, tho 
Vorla at Hanmant-vitdi nineteen miles, and tho AgrcAni at 
SultAngad forty mdes. These rivers arc nnbridged, but some of 
tho smaller streams Imvo road dams. During tho 187G>77 famine 
tho road was mnch improved, and during tho fair season is 

? assnblo to carts. Tho Kantd-KumbhArii pass road, a first class 
'rovinoial road, runs through KarAd and PAtan by tho KnmbhArli 
pass to Chiplun in BotnAgiri. Of tho total length of fifty-eight 
miles from KarAd to Chiplun, forty-sis miles arc kept in repair by tho 
csccutivo engineer of SAtAra; of 'this thirty-nino lio within SAt Am 
limits and seven within BatnAgiri limits. This road is metalled 
and bridged throughout and passable to carts throughout tho year. 
It carries to tho coast all tho exports from tho south, south-east, 
and oast of the district. Tho Poth-SAngli road, about tn'cnty miles 
long, is a first class locril fund road. Of tho total twenty miles fifteen 
aro murumed and bridged, and tho remaining five miles aro boing 
completed. This road joins Poth on tho Poona-Bciganm rond to 
tho SAngli state, foods tho KarAd-KumbhArli pass rond, and at all 
seasons cames considerable traffic. 

Besides these thirteen chief lines fivo notablo third class local 
fund lines aro passable to (mrts during tho fair season. Of these 
tho TAsgaon-MogrAIa road, about forty-five miles long, runs south 
from Flmltan to TAsgaon by tho MogrAln pass in MAn through the 
sub-divisions of hlAn, KhnhAv, KliAnApar, and TAsgnon. Tho chief 
towns on this rood aro Pingli in MAn, MAyni in IChatAv, Vitnin 
KhAnApur, and TAsgaon. At Pingli tho road crosses tho SAtAm- 
Pondhnrpur rond, at hlAyni tho MnlhArpeth-Pondharpnr road, and 
at Vita tho KnrAd-NAgaj road. Tho PusosAvli-ShingnApur road, 
about thirty-four miles long, runs from PuscsAvli on tho SAtAra- 
TAsgnon road through KbatAv and MAn by tlio sub-^visional towns, 
of Vaduj and Dohivadl Tho NhAvi-Deur road, about twenty-four 
miles long, runs south through Korogaon from Dour on tho old 
Poona road to NhAvi on tho SAtAra-TAsguon road, and joins tho old 
Poona road with tho SAtAra-TAsgaon road through Koregaon. Tho 
TAsgaou-IslAmpur road, about twenty-four miles long, runs by 
Bbilavdi to IslAmpur on tbo Poth-SAngli road. And the VAmn 
valley road, about thirfy-six miles long, runs westward along tbo 
VAma from Peth to the Mala pass, by tho towns of Sbirdln, BilAsi 
and Cbaran. ' 

Besides these, there are two notable, bullock tracks. One tho 
Valvan-PAnchvad runs twenty-one miles from Vnlvan oii tho top of ‘ 
the Ambola pass to Medha by BAmnoli and twelve further to 
PAnohvad by the KudAl gorge which is passable to carts. It joins 
tbo Koyna, Tenna, and KudAl valloys with tho Krishna valley and 
brings a great deal of traffic from tbo Konkan by .the Ambola piss 
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This track is yearly repaired so far as Alevddi on the Pnnchvad side of 
the Kudill gorgOj and it is contemplated to make it passable for carts 
from Alerfidi to PAnohvad "where it meets the Poonn-Belganm road. 
The other, the Sdtdra-Pdtan track about twenty-ono miles long, 
runs OYer two difiScult hill passes for seven miles between Vajroshi 
and Pjltan. At Pdtan this track meets the Kardd- Chiplun road 
by the Kumbhdrli pass and saves a round of sixteen miles by the 
. Poona-Belgaum road. 

The Sahyddris and their offshoots are crossed by thirteen made 
passes. Of these five, the Khdmatki on the Mahddev range and 
the Varandha, Pasarni, FitzGerald, and Kumbhdrli on the Sahyddri 
range are the most important. The KhAmatki pass, crossed by 
the Poona-Belgaum metalled road, begins on the Mahddev range 
near the village of Khanddla in Wdi at forty miles fro.m Poona, runs 
up the hill for four miles, and runs down for about two miles to the 
"villago of Vela at forty-six miles. The pass was begun in 1856 and 
completed in 1859 at a cost of £9916 (Bs. 99,160). On the top of 
the pass is a toll bar which was sold for £800 (Bs. 8000) for 1882-88. 
Almost all traffic which before the making of this pass went by 
the old Poona road, now goes through the Kihdmatki pass. The 
Vakandha pass in the Sahjddris, which is crossed by the Sholdpur- 
Mahdd or Varandha-Dharmapuri road, begins’ at the village of 
Hirdoshi in Bhor at seventy-six road miles from Dharmnpuri, runs 
up the hill for two miles, and enters the Konkan by a descent of 
about nine miles near the village of Mdnjri at eighty-seven road 
miles from Dharmnpuri. The pass was begun in 1851 and 
completed in 1857 at a cost of £11,106 (Rs. 1,11,060). For about 
a mile the pass runs over a narrow and precipitous spur almost all 
in rock-cutting. On one side of the pass the precipice is 200 to 
800 feet high and the other side is a sheer descent of 600 to 800 
feet. This is one of the most peculiar and striking lines of road on 
the whole length of the Sahyddri range. The pass has two toll 
bars at Hirdoshi and Varandha. For the year 1882 -85 the Hirdoshi 
toll bar was sold for £150 (Rs. 1500) and the Varandha toll bar for 
£160 (Rs. 1600). The Pabaeni pass in the Sahyddris crossed by the 
Surul or Poona-Mahd,baleshvar metalled road, begins in AVdi on the 
Vairdtgad spur of the Sahyddris at fifty-six miles from Poona and 
runs up the hill for about six miles. The pass was begun 
in 1850 and completed in 1863 at a cost of £16,910 (Rs. 1,69,100). 
In 1872-73 it was improved at a further cost of about £9000 
(Bs. 90,000). On the top of the pass at the village of Dhdndegad 
there is a toll bar which was sold for £241 10s. (Rs. 2415) in 
1882-83. This is the main route for passengers from Poona' to 
Mahabaleshvar, and it is crossed by a considerable goods traffic from 
Sdtdra to Mahfid. The AaibenaIjA or FitzGerald pass road in the 
Sahyddris crossed by the Sdtara-Mahdbaleshvar and the Surnl- 
Mahdbaleshvar roads to Mahud runs about twenty miles from 
the top of the Mahdbaleshvar hills to the village of Kapde 
at the foot of the Sahyddris in the Konkan. The pass "was begun 
in 1871 and completed in 1876 at a cost of £44,452 (Rs. 4,44,520). 
The FitzGerald pass has been lined with considerable care, and 
appears to bo the best and ohe.ipost routo available. The ascent 
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is so gradual that ponies have been trotted from the Ydda 
bungalow at the foot of Pratdpgad to Mahdbaleshvar without 
drawing rein. The district trafEc to the port of Mahdd is pretty equally 
divided between the Yarandha and FitzGerald passes. At the village 
of Anibennla half-way down the pass there is a good travellers’ 
bungalow and a toll bar which in 1881-82 sold for £41 (Bs.410). 
The KnuBHlnu pass, in the Sahyddris, crossed by the Karad-Chiplnn 
road, begins on the Sahyfidri main range at the village of Dhdnkal 
at thirty-seven miles from Fardd and twenty-one miles from 
Chiplun, runs up for two miles to the village of Khempse on the 
top of the pass, and runs down for seven miles to the village of 
Pophli at the foot of the Sahyddris in Ratndgiri. The pass has 
steep gradients and sharp curves. It was began in 1 855 and 
finished in 1864 at a cost of £30,589 (Es. 3,05,890). The traffic 
over this pass is the heaviest pass traffic in the district. At the 
village of Dhdnkal nt the foot of the Sahyddris in Pdtan there is a 
toll bar which in 1882-83 fetched £1650 (Rs. 16,500). 

Besides these chief made passes, each sub-division except Tasgaon 
has several smaller passes and gorges called khinds. Beginning 
from the north in the western and central belts, Wfii has nine 
gorges. Of these three the Harli, Ydhdgaon, and Ganesh are on the 
Chandan-Yandan spur of the Mahddev range between Wdi and. 
Koregaon j one the Gdda is in the Khanddla petty division, and 
five the Anvad, Eanheri, Korsal, Mandap, and Tayghdt are in the 
Wdi mAmlatdda-’s division, The Haru, a mere footpath with little 
traffic, is about eighteen miles east of Wdd and joins the village of 
Harli in Wdi with the village of Solshi in Koregaon. A little south 
of Harli, the YAhIgaon gorge joins the village of Yahdgaon in WSi 
with the village of Bandulabad in Koregaon. It is not fit for carts. 
A little south of Yahdgaon, the Ganesh, a footpath with little traffic, 
joins the village of ^olavdi in Wdi with the village of Banvddi 
in Koregaon. The GAqa, on the hills between Kbauddla and Bhor, 
giveaa short cut from Bhor to the Poona-Belgaum road at Kbauddla 
aud leads by the Harli gorge to Koregaon. Up the gorge lie the 
village of Mirja of the Bhor state and the village of Atit of the 
Kbauddla petty division and down the pass lie the villages of Kanhavdi 
and Utravliof the Bhor state. In 1882 the track over the gorge, which 
had been veiy difficult, was widened and improved at a cost of about 
£60 (Rs, 600) by one Maiuai More of Mirjdchivadi of the Bhor 
state. Laden animals now cross with ease and empty carts avail 
themselves of the short cut. The pathway is about ten feet broad 
aud is roughly built with diy stones and covered with munm or 
crumbly trap. It has no toll. The value of the yearly in and out traffic 
is roughly estimated at about £8000 (Rs. 30,000), chiefly in grain, 
tobacco, salt, oil, clarified butter, cocoa-kernels, spices, groundnuts 
vegetables, dried fish, aud native shoes. Formerly the traffic over this 
gorge was much greater ; now the Sholdpur-Mahad road by Bhor 
draws most of the heavy traffic. The Anvad gorge, about six miles 
north of Wdi on the Mdndhardev hills, ^ves a short cut from Bhor 
to Wdi. Across this gorge tracks with good gradients were 
formerly made, leading from Ying and Shirv^ in the north to Wai • 
and Abhepuri in tho south. These tracks are now seldom repaired 
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but tibey arc still passablo-tbougb bad in places. Though largely used 
befoi'e the making of the present good roads, the tracks now carry 
little traffic. On the crest of the gorge are a rest-house or dhai'vi- 
shdla and three reservoirs built by TtU Silhob Snohiv, the great- 
grandmother of the present chief of Bhor. The rest-house is kept 
in good repair and heis a garden of fruits and flowers. Of the three 
reservoirs one is used by Brahmans, the second by non-Brdhman 
Hindus, and the third by Mnsalmdns. The water is good and 
plentiful and is brought by an under-ground masomy channel from 
a spring about three-quarters of a mile to the west. The Kanheki 
gorge, on the hills between Khanddla and Wdi, is a cattle track of 
little importance and leads from Kanlicii in the north to Lohitra 
and Bopardi in the south. The Kobal gorge on tho hills between 
Wdi and Bhor is about ten miles north-west of Wdi and leads from 
Asra in Wdi to Titeghar in Bhor. During tho rains the track 
across tho gorge is impassable but in the fair season it is largely- 
used by pack bullocks, chiefly carrying rice, gram, and grain. 
About twenty years ago tho track was made by tho public works 
department, but has now fallen into disrepair. The Mandap gorge, 
on the spur dividing the Krishna from tho Kuddl valleys, is a short 
cut from Vidjvddi'in tho north to Mb us va in the south. It is a 
pack-bullock track and is rarely used. The T-itYonAT is the old way 
from Ghikli to Bhilar and other villages on tho Pducbgani and 
Mahdbalesbvar plateau. Being steep and out of repair, it is little 
used. Laden cattle can pass with much difficulty. Tho track was 
formerly much usecl and bears marks of having been built and 
protected. It was chiefly used ns tho track for Mahdbalcshvnr and 
was improved by Goucral Phayre. This and tho A.nvad pass are 
often talked of as Phayro's roads. 

Jdvli, which is much covered with hills, has numerous small passes 
and gorges. Pow of them can be used by carts and not many of them 
by laden cattle. Tho eight most important are tho Bdmnoli, tho 
Gogva, tho Kduddt, the Kuddl, tho Mor, tho North Tivra, tho Par, 
and tho Badtodi. Tho Bamnoii road over tho spur dividing tho 
Yenna and Koyna rivers runs from Medba in tho north to Bdmnoli 
in the south. It joins tho Koyna with tho Yenna valleys and gives 
passage to the Konkan produce which is brought into tho Koyna 
valloy along numerous small gorges. Tho road runs about 4000 
feet above sea level and is passable by pack bullocks for about eight 
months during tho fair season. Tlio gradient, though not bad, is too 
severe for carts and tho path is hardly wide enough. It has lately boon 
much improved and is yearly repaired from local funds. Tho Goova 
road, also across tho spur dividing the Koyna valloy from the Yonna 
valley, runs from Mcdlia to tho village of Gogva on tho Solslii which is 
a feeder of tho Koyna and at Mnhilbaloshvar is known ns tho Bluo 
Valley river. It is a fair bridle path with littlo traffic and sevoro 
gradients. The KAndAt road which is a continuation of the BAmnoli 
road in tho west is a fair bridle path. It winds for about fourteen 
miles along the Kanddt valley, a feeder of the Koyna, and dis- 
appears over the main Sahyd-dri range into tho Konkan. Tho 
KudAl road, over tho spur dividing tho Yenna valloy from tho 
KudAl valley, is about fifteen miles west of Sdtdra and eighteen 
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milcs'cast of Jfalcoimpeth. Knddl lies about sk miles north-east of 
the gorge nnd Mcdba nbont a mile to the south. From Medha the 
road zigzags about two miles up' tho gorge, Trith a good gradient 
and conios down tho Kudifl side by a fair gradient It joins the 
leiina valley with the Kudfil valley. From Knddl the track runs 
cast by n short Mt to the Poonn-Bnlgnnm in.iil road, and from Mpdhn. 
it nins west to BSmnoH in tho Koyno valley by the BSmnoli road, 
and from BSmnoli fnrthor west into the Konkan by the Kdnddt 
gorge. From jMcdha to Xndiil it is easily 'passable by laden carts, 
but from Rudal to tbe Poona-Belpranm road tbe cart track is difficult 
and bad. Tho value of tho yearly in and out traffic across the gorge 
is estimated at nbont £2000 (Rs. 20,000), chie&y in grain, molasses, 
vegetables, and a small qnnntity.of salt and dried fisb. The road has 
no toll and is yearly rcjiaircd from local funds. Though thqroadway 
1ms lately been much improved, better made roads carry off most of the 
heavier traffic. The Mon track is another short ent from the Yenna 


vnlicy to Xndlil and the Poonn-Bclganm mail road. It is a steep 
and rugged frock, £t only for pack bullocks and foot passengers. 
It has litdo traffic and is not repaired. The Horth Tivea road over 
tho main S.ahyi(dri range lies about ton miles soutb of the Kfmddt 
and twenty-live miles west of Sdtira. Though a more pack-bullock 
track, tho 27orth Tivra carries a considerable traffic, chiefly grain, 
molasses, tobacco, chillies, and oil from Sdtdra to Ratudgiri, and rice, 


coconunts, spices, dates, and salt from Ratndgiri to Sdtara. Most of 
Diis traffic unds its way direct to SStdra by Kargaon and .Parli 
over tho Bdmnoli-Datognd spnr by a path formerly •well known 
* as tho Dsnrla pass, and part goes north and north-east hy BdmnoB 
and Medha to the Kuddl gorge. Tho value of the yearly traffic is 
estimated at about £1 800 (Es. 18,000). The track is in many ports 
rough and steep and is not repaired. It bos no toll. The PAe and 
Eadtodj passes, about two miles soutb of the FitzGerald pass on 
the main Sahyddri range, are two parts of the track which leads 
from Mnlcolmpoth to the Konkan by Petbpdr. Of this track the 
Pdr is the lower part and the Badtodi the upper part It has been 
superseded by the excellent FitzGerald pass road, and is now rarely 
used. It was formerly improved at a considerable cost, but it has 
BOW fallen into disrepair. It was always too steep for carts. 

S/itdra has two gorges, the Bogda and the Rdnzan. The 
Bogoa lies close to the city of Sdtora in the sonth between the 
old Sdtdra fort and Tarteshvar. It is a short cat from the city to 
the Poona-Belgaum road in the sonth and also joins the city -with 
tho important village of Parli in the west and from Parli with the 
North Tivra pass on the main Sahyudri range. The road across this 
sorgo runs thivugh a tunnel abont 1 00 yards long. The tunnel was 
first designed in memory of Shdhji of Sdtdra (1839-1848) and 
■n'as afterwards in 1855 much improved by the Bombay Government 
at a cost of £2900 (Es. 29.000). The passage through the tunnel is 
in excellent order. The road for about a mile between the north 
. end of the gorge and the city is repaired by the Sd,tdra municipality 
and for about three miles between the south end of the gorge and 
tho Poonn-Belffaiim road it is repaired from local funds. Though 
carts occasionally find their way to Parli, the seven miles to Parli 
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are safo only for laden 'cattle. Tlie yearly in and out traflic is 
estimated at about £7600 (Es. 75,000). A toll in tbe gorge 
yields an average yearly revenue of about £100 (Rs. 1000). Tho 
EAnzan gorge, on tbe spur of tbe Mabddev range wbicb separates 
Wdi and S^tSra from Koregaon, joins tbe village of Malgaon in 
Sdtira with tbe village of Ambiivdain Koregaon. It bns littlo traffic 
and is not often used by carts tbougb tboy can pass across tbe gorge. 

Besides tbe Hnrli, Vdbngaon, Gancsb, and Rinzan, wbicb run 
into Koregaon from Wni and Sllt&ra in tbe west, Koregaon has 
five gorges in tbe east, on tbe chief spur of tbe Mabddev range 
which separates tho central from the eastem belts of tho district. 
Beginning from tho north the five gorges are ibo Ecda, Gancsb, 
Ndgndthvddi, Nhdvi, and Arvi. The Beda, about sixteen miles east 
of Satdra and fifteen miles north of Bahimatpnr, is a mere foot- 
path with little traffic, and joins the village of Bhadla in Koregaon 
with tbe village of Aljapur in Phaltan. Tho Ganesii about six 
miles south of the Beda, .joins the villages of Bui and Kbtirikbnrd 
in Koregaon with tbe village of Ner in Kbatdv. It is a littlo 
used cart track. Tho NAoNlTnvdDi, within a milo south of the 
Ganesh, joins tbe village of Boi'jaivddi in Koregaon with Ldlgun 
in Khattiv. It is a more footpath with littlo traffic. The 
Nnivi about ton miles south of the Kdgndtbvddi, joins the village 
of Nbdvi-Budruk in Koregaon with the village of Vddi in Kbntdv. 
It is passable by carts, but has littlo traffic. This gorge is clojso to 
tbe Nhdvi made pass across tbe Sdtdra-Tdsgaon road. The Abvi, 
about two miles south of tho Kbdvi, is a mcro footpath, joining the 
village of Arvi in Koregaon with tho villago of Kiirla in tho 
Kbdndpur sub-division belonging to tho Akalkot state. 

In Pdtan two tracks run over small hill passes and gorges. Of 
these tho Sdtdra-Pdtan track runs by the village of Saduvdghdpur, 
about a milo north of Pdtan, on the spur which divides tho Tdrli 
' from the Kera. The track is passable by pack bullocks and foot 
passengers and is yearly repaired from local funds. The yearly in 
and out traffic is estimated at about £500 (Bs. 5000) chiefly in 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, coriander, dates, groundnut, molasses, oil, 
turmeric, and salt. There is no toll. Tho bill track which runs 
west to Sangameshvar in Eatndgiri by tho Mala pass on tho main 
Sahyddri range, is about fifteen miles long from Dbenevddi and 
eight miles from Morgiri. Tho track is fit for pack bullocks and 
carries a considerable traffic, chiefly in chillies, groundnut, 
myrohalans, oil, and tobacco from Pdtan to Sangameshvar, and in 
betelnuts, cocoa-kernels, and dates from Ratndgiri to Sdtdra. 

In Kardd the only hill track runs by NdndlApur in Knrdd to Aria 
in Vdiva. It begins at Ndndldpur about four miles south of Kardd 
and runs by tho villages of Kdla, Nandgaon, Ond, Undala, Gavda, 
Ldlgnn, Ghogaon, and Yelgaon. At Yolgaon the track divides into 
two branches, one running to Aria by Yelldpur and Kasegaon, and 
the other by Pdnchgani. From Ai’la in Vdiva it runs into Eatndgiri 
by the Kundi and South Tivra passes. Tho track is fit for carts and 
pack bullocks within Kardd limits. Tho yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £1000 (Es. 10,000) chiofly in wheat, gram, and 
jva/ri from Kardd to Batndgiri, and betelnuts, cocoanuts, rice, and 
salt from Ratnd^i to Kardd, In Vdiva tho SdiBAiiA-DEVnAiiA hill 
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tract, nbont twonty-soven miles longf from Shirctlnj runs along the 
Viirnn river. From Dcrlitirn this track leads into Itatn/igiri by the 
Kiindi and South Tivra passes. For about fifteen miles from SlurAla 
llio track is fit for carts, and for the rest of its length it is fit for 
pnck-buUocka and foot passengers. Tlio yearly in and out trnfiic is 
estimated at about .fOOOO (Its. 30,000) chiefly in ■wheat, gram, 
groundnuts, molasses, nnd tobacco from Vdlva and botelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, sugar, and salt from RnlnKgiri into Vdlvn. Tho track has been 
much improved from local funds. 

In tho eastern belt bc^nninp from the north, Mdn has twenty 
small passes and gorges or J:hmh. Of these sis are passtiblo by 
carts, thirteen by pack-bullocks, nnd one by foot passengers.^ 
Besides the Qnncsb, Nfirafitbvadi nnd Nhfivi between Kbatdr and 
ICorognoii, nnd tlio Kukodvfid-Virli between Khntitv and ITdn, 
Klmtnv has five gorges within KhatAv limits, two of .them fit for 
carts nnd throe for foot-passengers.® KbAnApnr has twenty-nine 
gorges, eighteen of them in tho CTonp of tho KhAniipnr hills nnd 
eleven in tho group of tho Kiirla hills.* Tho TAsgaon snh-division, 
heiog mostly pl.ain, has no notable gorges or Jihinda. 


* Tho «Ix e»rt track* nro wholly in tho Mdn rab-tliviaion. Tlicy nre the BhoTini 
lietwocn Shiiipt^pnr and Pimpd, tho Bahtvadi-Nidhnl between Shindi and 
htnhtm.-inf;nd, the Kiltirkliat(tx’-Mii.-israd between Karavna nnd Ohilmni, tho Kotlila 
between Thadda nnd Sliinraiiimr and Kotlila, the htli.'uvnd-Vnrknta-Malvadi between 
I’nlsavdA and Varkuta-Molriid!, and tlio TAsgion-.MogrAla bctircen PiupU-Bndruk 
nnd I’ingli-Kliurd. Of tho thirteen paek.bnilock tracks eloren arc within MAn 
limit* and two between MAn nnd KbntAv nnd MAn and Atp.tdi. Tho cloven within 
MAn limits nro the Da1u**adi>Nidhan)etwcon Shindi nnd^Iahimangad, tho Gondavla- 
Knldhon between Knrnvnannd Vndiil, tho Oondavln'Tondla between VAghmedyAchi- 
VAdi and KctakH.al, tho .MnlvAdi.ItAjApur between MnIrAdi and llAj.tpnr, the ALtlvAdi- 
Vordhangad betvvcen MalvAdi wd Vardlmugad, the SIhasvad-Injab Av between Khadki 
nnd Uhnlvndi, the Moip'.'ila-Oirvi between MogrAla and Girvi, tiic Pimpri-DhAmni 
iictwccn Pimpri nnd DliAmni, the SitAbAi between KnlnkjAi nnd VAchosliri, thcTondln 
iMtwcen Tondla and Ohum-ilvAdi, nnd tho Virli-Kaldhon between Virli nnd Knldhon. 
llio other two nro tho JAmblmini-ShcnvAdi between Kalin in ^An and Limbnda in 
Atp.tdi, and tho KukndvAd-Virli botiveen Valni in MAn nnd Packrnd in Klintdr. 
Tho one footpath is tho Narvaua KnkudvAd lietwocn Vndjnl and Kirkol. 

> The two cart tracks are JAygoon nbont two miles from Anndh and PingnljAi nbont 
lire mile* west of VadnJ between Tndavla nnd Pingli. Tho JAygnon 1ms little tralHc, 
but the I’ingaliAi i* crossed by tlio TAsgaomMognUa rp.td and c.mics from KlintAr to 
B.-ihivndi nnd Pandhnrpnr groin, chillies, and other field prodneo to the value of £200 
(Its, 2000). Tlio three footpaths nro tho Todnl-Khatval between tho villages of 
Tadul and Khntval, the Pedgaon between tho villages of Pedgaon and VAdi, and thO 
Umbnrmal beta ecu the village.* of Umbarninl and Vctn.a. 

> The cishtoea abent tho KtiAndpur bills ore BAIsingi between BalvAdi and Volvan, 
tho Blinur beta cen BAnur and Pnclicraon, the BhirgbAt between Hirra nnd Karaenni, 
tho Cliinch between Pnelicgnon and Kolo-Knmngi, tho Bargoha between Ghoti- 
Bndmk nnd Para, tho Devi between Devi nnd Bliikvadi-Budrnk, the DhorAIrAdi 
between KhilnApnr and Len^, tho lloraldnra botwccji Ghoti-Biidruk nnd Pndli, fho 
KneharvAdi between Ghoti-Khnrd and raid, tlio Kurli between Kurli nnd Vita, tho 
MonganvAdi between Balvitdi and Chiuchnli, tho NAgolm between KhAnApnr nnd 
hlorbn, tho Palsi between Bannr nnd Pnisi, tho EAmghAt between Karargn nnd Ifet- 
Knrangi, the llcvnngnon between Bovangnon nnd Lilian, tho Shindev,ldi between 
B.-ilrA(n nnd Bbud, tlio TukmAU between Bah-Adi and Kliatsuiidi, nnd fho VAsambn 
between Bennvi nnd VAsamba. Of these eighteen gorges the IfAmghAt alone is mostly 
passable bj' carts and the rest arc used by pack bullooks and foot passengers. Tho 
eleven gorges nbont tho Kurla hills nro the DhAkAi between Shelgaon and Kurla the 
Qanesh between Chinchni nnd Olith, tho Hnnmnnt between Tadli nndilachindraj:.id 
tlio Rival between Shelgaon nnd Kival, tho Kerli bct'wcon Norii and Tembn "tho 

Piroclu between Asad andllotra-iraindkBha.tlieSamudreshvar between Devitlsbtra and 

Tanaii, tho Shcnavli bcbivecn Sonkira and Shennvli, the Vndgaon between Saus-vl 
and Vndgaon, tho VAglidani between Jndsnr and Shirosgnon, and VAghori between 
Shelgaon and NorvivAdi, None of these gorges nro passable by carts. 
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Of tlie tliree systems of railways, tlie Bast Deccan or Hotgi- 
Gadag, tlie South Deccan or BeMri-Marmagaon, and the West 
Deccan or Poona-Londa* which are being introduced into the South- 
ern MarAtha and Kdnarese districts of Bombay, the W est Deccan 
or Poona-Londa by Miraj and Belgaum will directly affect Sdtdra. 
The beginning of the Poona-Londa railways was sanctioned in 
December 1 883. Of 2 75 miles, the total length from Poona to Londa, 
about forty-seven run south-east from Poona through the Poona 
distinct, 101 miles through the Sdtdra district, twenty-one miles 
through the SiLugli and Miraj states between Sdtdra *and Belgaum, 
and 106 miles through the Belgaum district. The 101 miles within 
Sdtdra limits pass south and south-east along almost the whole 
centre of the district through parts of Wdi and Phaltan, the 
whole of Koregaon and KarM, and parts of Vdlva and Tdsgaon. 
The line enters Sdtara at the Nira about forty-seven miles from 
Poona and leaves Sdtara at the Yerla about 148 miles from Poona. 
In the Sdtdra section of 101 miles ten third class stations are 
proposed, that is an average of one station for every ten miles of 
line. The ten stations will be Lohand at 52^- miles from Poona, 
Sdlpa 58 miles, Vatar 68^ miles, Padli 77^ miles, Koregaon 
84 miles, Rahimatpur 91| miles, Masur 104| miles, Kardd 
Road 113^ miles, Machundragad 125 miles, and Kundal within 
state limits at 135 miles.^ At Sdlpa at fifty-eight miles the line will 
run through the Sdlpa tunnel, which though difficult is not 
more than 500 feet long and is estimated to cost £11,400 
(Rs. 1,14,000). At Padli at 77^^ miles the line enters the rich and 
fertile valley of the Krishna, aUd for the remaining seventy-one 
miles of the Satdra section it continues to run close to the Krishna, 
being never more than four miles from it. Consequently for about 
ninety-eight miles the line on the whole slowly falls from Padli, till 
it crosses the Krishna' in Belgaum at about 175 miles. To avoid the 
heavy outlay which would have been incurred by running the line 
along the western or right side of the Krishna, which would have 
necessitated the bridging of the Krishna and almost all its chief 
tributaries the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, Tdrli, Koyna, and Vdma, the 
Sdtdra section will run along the eastern or left side of the Krishna, 
and the district head-quarter station of Sdtdra and the large town of 
Karad will consequently lie at some distance from the line. For the 
city of S&tdra the nearest station will be Koregaon at eighty-four 
miles from Poona and twelve miles east of S&tdra ; and for the town 
of Kardd the nearest station will be Kardd Road at 113^ miles from 
Poona and four miles east of Kardd. The line -will have a ruling 
gradient of one in 100 and no curve with a smaller radius than 
600 feet. The only large bridge on this section will be over the 
Yerla at 148 miles from Poona, with five spans of 100 feet girders 
and a,n estimated cost of £16,700 (Rs. 1,67,000). Excellent stone 
and lime are available on the section. The average cost of the 
line between Poona and Belgaum is estimated at about £9468 
(Rs. 94,630) a mile, or a total expenditure within Satara limits of 
about £955,763 (Rs, 95,57,630). The Poona-Londa line was begun in 
January 1884andisexpectedtobefinishedinl889. Beyond the district 

1 The position of one or two of the stations is not*yot_finally fixed. 
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Ohnptw^Vt witliln S.’Inph nw! Mimj liniit's, tlicclorm tnilcs otiinr from lljc Ycrls 
TrAdc. tltOi'Xfn'Hit'foiilliof •lioKittArnwtiontfvMiVajwiJI liaTetwosfalions 

nt iCilMtlroJiroiithof tin* Yorla At l"f»S inilos ntutnt 3linijnl IDOmilp’, 
and n hridj'o iirross (ln< 'iVwp:iou rfv'or nt liJf nn'Ios witli Hin*o span’) 
of 100 foot (jirdors and nn CHtinmtod eoil of £10,000 (JJs. J,00,000). 
t.im> Of iho thirty toll ImM sevonJocn nro on Proi-incml and thirteen 

on local fimd road^. Of the hcvj'ntoon Provincial tolls sis aro on the 
J’oonn-lhilpantn road at the Kliitnint]:! pa^s in Wtli, at thciKiinb and 
Kodfili Ror/j'i's with a anhsitHary bar nt the Siititm tunnel in tjdtArn, 
at ^hlhdtpion and tho Koyna bridge in Knntd, and at tho Vilrnn 
hridgo near Kanegaon in Ydlvn with a snhsidiaty’ bar nt Ktlmori ; 
two are on the Sliolftpur-Mahdd road nt tho Vnmndhn pass nt flirdo^hi 
and Ynrandlm ; two nro on tho Snml-Fif r.Gorahl pass road nt tho 
J*Asarui pa*fl in Wdi and at ICnpdc nt the foot of tho I’itsiGomld pa's ; 
two nn? on the Stltara-Mnhilhalc^hvnr road near tho Ycnna hridgo 
nt Ankin in SiUiininnd nt Kelgad in Jiivli; throo on tho Knnld- 
Chipliin road nt tho Kesha porgo nt Sakonli in Konid, nt tho 
Kern hridpo in I'litnn and nt tho Kntnblidrii pass nt tho foot of 
the Siahyildris; and two nro on tho Knr/id-Bijiipur road by Kiignj 
nt the Surli porge on tho borders of Kar.fd and Khtiunpur and nt 
tho Kli/initpur gorge. Of tho thirteen local fund tolls two ni-c 
on tho old Poona road nt tho Ycnna bridge in Sdfdm and at 
tho Sitliw pass on tho borders of Korognon nnd Pliallnn ; one is 
on tbo mn-Adnrki pass road nt tbo Shirgaon gorge on the borders 
oftVYii and Korognon j font aro on tho S/Ihim-Pandharpur road 
nt tlio Tripnti gorge in Korognon, nt A'’nrdhnngnd on tho borders 
of Korognon nnd AWn, and nt the Gondovln gorge nnd Dhuhicv 
in !Mitn ; ono is on tho S/it.'tni>T<isgaon road nt tho Khdri pass 
on tho ljordor.s of Korognon nnd KImIdv; throo nro on tho 
Jlnlhiirpclh-Pnndlmrpnr road nt tho Ural gorge in Piltan, at 
the Shnmgaon gorge on tho borders of Knntd nnd Khitntipnr,. 
nnd nt tho Taras gorge near tho village of Knldhon in Khntdr ; 
ono is on tho Knrad-Tdsgnon road nt Tiikiiri in Vitlva w’hcro tho 
Kri.shnn canal crosses the road ; and ono is on tho Potli*Sftngli road 
nt tho Gotkhind in YSlvn. Tho tolls charged nro for every four- 
wlicolod enrringo Is. (8 an.), for eveiy two-wheoled camngo dra\m 
by ono nniinnl 3<f. (2 ««.), for every two-wliceled carter cniringo Gt/. 
(4 an.) if drawn by two animals nnd laden nnd 3d. (2 nn.) if unladen, 
yd. (Gas.) if drawn by fonr nnimalsnud laden nnd 4 Jd. (3 as.) if 
nnlndon, 28. (Itc. 1} if drawn by eight animals or more and laden 
nnd l8. (8 an.) if nnlndcn, 2«. (Itc. 1) for every olophnnt, Jd. (J n.) 
for every camel, horse, pony, mule, buffalo, or bullock whother 
laden or nnladon, §d. a.) for every ass Indon or unladen, Jd. (fVfl.) 

for evoiy slicop, gont, or pig, 6d. (4 as.) for every palanqnia 
or other litter carried by fonr or more bo.arcrs, and 3d. (2 ns.) 
for ovoiy small litter c.nrricd by less than four benrors. Except 
at tho Koynn bridge nt Enrtld whero IJd. (1 «.) is charged for 
ovary curb ladon or unladen nnd nt tho Sdlp.a pass on tho old Poona 
road and at tho Tripnti gorge, Vnrdhnngad, tho Gondnvla gorco 
nnd Dhuldov on tho SiUdra-PandhaTpur road, where 3d. (2 ns) 
instead of 6d. (4 a«.) nro charged, for orory two-wheoled rarb if 
drawn by two animals nnd Indon, nnd 1 id- (1 a.) instead of 3d, (2 as ) 
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if unladen, these fees are generally charged at almost all the tolls. 
In 1881-82 the tolls realized £11,910 (Rs. 1,19,100), of which £10,264 
(Rs. 1,02,640) were for Provincial tolls and £1646 (Rs. 16,460) for 
local fund tolls. 

Of the sixteen chief bridges seven are on the Poona-Belgaum 
road, across the Nira, Krishna, Yenna, Urmodi, Tarli, Koyna, 
and Vdrna. At thirty miles from Poona near Shirval the Nira 
is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by an iron lattice girder 
bridge resting on masonry piers. It has eight spans of sixty feet 
each with a total length between abutments of 501 feet. The 
roadway is twenty-one feet wide and 46^ feet above the river 
bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £1 3,296 (Rs. 1,32,960). 
At fifty-six miles from Poona at Bhuinj the Krishna is crossed 
on the Poona-Belgaum road by a masonry bridge. It has nine 
segmental arches,' each of thirty feet span, with a total length 
of 310 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-eight 
feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1864 at a cost 
of £3635 (Rs. 36,350). At Vaiya sixty-seven iniles from Poona 
the Yenna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by a masonry 
bridge. It has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span with 
a total length of 275 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and 
twenty-one feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 
1864 at a cost of £3642 (Rs. 36,420). At seventy-nine miles from 
Poona near Latna the Urmodi is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a masonry bridge. It has three elliptical drches each of 
sixty feet span, and two semicircular arches each of fifteen feet 
span, with a total length of 259 feet. The roadway is 20 J feet 
wide and thirty-three- feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1865 at a cost of £3924 (Rs. 39,240). At ninety-one miles 
at Umbra] the Tdrli is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by a 
masonry bridge. It has four segmental arches each of forty feet 
span with a total length of 178 feet. The roadway is twenty feet 
wide and fifty-three feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1877 at a cost of £11,489 (Rs. 1,14,890). At 101 miles 
from Poona at Kar<id the Koyna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a bridge partly of masonry and partly of iron. It has 
eight spans with a total length of 709 feet. Of the eight spans 
four in the south are masoury arches each fifty-four feet span, and 
the remaining four, over the deepest part of the river, consist of 
iron girders each 108 feet span and resting on massive masonry 
piers. The roadway is 21| feet wide and 80f feet above the 
r^er bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £48,594 
(Rs. 4,85,940). Owing to the nature of the subsoil of the river 
bed great difSculty was experienced in getting foundations for 
some of the piers of this bridge. At Kanegaon, 129 miles 
from Poona, the Vdrna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road 
by a masonry bridge. It has eight segmental arches, each 
sixty feet span, with a total length of 577 feet. The roadway 
IS twenty feet \nde and SOJ feet above the river bed. The 
bridge was begun in 1876 and completed in 1883 at a cost of £26,661 
(Rs. 2,66,610). Besides by the Bhuinj bridge on the Poona-Belgaum 
road the Krishna is crossed by two masonry bridges j at W&i 
a 1282—27 
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liftj-fonr miles frorn Poona on the Snrnl-EtzGerald pass road, 
and at Yadntli six miles north>eaBt of Sdtara on the old Poona road. 
The Wdi bridge has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span 
with a total length of 266 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide 
and thirty-six feet above the river bed. The bridge was bailt in 
1871 at a cost of £3931 (Bs. 39,310). The Vaduth bridge has nine 
arches onoh of fifteen feet span, one arch of seventy-foar feet span, 
and one small water-way of six by seven feet. The total length is 
898 feet. The roadway is 274 feet wide and thirty-five feet above 
the river bed. The bridge was built in 1845. Besides by the "Varya 
bridge on the Poona-Selgaum road the Tenna is crossed by 
three masonry bridges, two on the Satdra-Malcolmpeth road at 
Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar twenty miles north-west of 
Sdifaira, and one on the old Poona road at Vddha-Kheda three miles 
north-east of SdtAra. The Kanhera bridge has eight segmental 
arches each of thirty-feet span with a total length of 268 feet. 
The roadway is twenty feet wide and 26^ feet above the nver bed. 
The bridge was bnilt in 1872 at a cost of £3948 (Bs. 39,480). The 
Eelfflmr bridge has one arch of sixlry feet span with a total length 
of fiixtv feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-five 
feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1802 at a cost of 
£588 fBs. 5880). The Vadha-Kheda bridge bas five arcbes each of 
thirty' feet span, one arch of ten feet span, and two sm^l water- 
ways^of six by seven feet. The total length is 822 feet. The road- 
way is twenty-seven feet wide and tw™ty-five feet above toe nver 
bed. The bridge was built in 1846 by Shdhjithe Sdtdra chief .Besides 

by tbeKardd bridge on the J “ 

crossed by two masonry bridges at Hdrosbi in Jdvli eighty-tkee 
miles frL Poona on the Surul-PiteGerald 
Helvdk in Pdtan thirty-three miles from Korfid on the KatM- 
Trn-mbhArli nass Toad. Tho Hdroshi bridge has three thirty 

sfr'Krid™ has five elliptical arches- each of sixty feet span 
Helvdk bndge ? Inntj” arches each of twenty feet span, 

‘'VJTKS of S io m U 

”5^ feetSbem tie rirar bsi ni8 hriigt mis bnflt 

of £4249 (Bs. 42,490). Besides these bridges on 
iL Sf rivewftie Eere^^^ Kojnn is crossed by a 

™asS?v bridge at Pdtsn twenty-one miles west of Zardd on the 
masonry onag elliptical arches each of 

S feS apStith ® total length of 196 /eet, and the roadway is 18^ 

^Mvide and thirty-five feet above the rivCT bed. The bndge was 

• iSfiS at n cost of £2516 (Bs. 23,100). The Vdsna is crossed 
built in 1 . , - , TjJiiisarzJa eleven miles east of Sdtdra on the 

I lie Vddh«.KI..d» bridge 
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wifcli a total length of 240 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide 
and thirty feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 18S1 
at a cost of £4910 (Es. 49,100). 

There are eleven travellers' bungalows, fourteen district officers’ 
bungalows, and 297 rest-houses. Of the eleven travellers* b nngalows 
six are on the Poona-Belgaum road, two at Sbirval in Wai, oue at 
Sdidra, two at Atit and Karad in Kardd, and one at Nerla in Valva ; 
two are on the Snrul-Mahdbaleshvar road at Fdnchgani and Wai 
in Wai j one is on the Satara-Mahdbleshyar road at Medha in Jdvli ; 
one is on the FitzOerald pass road at Ambenala near Fratdpgad; 
and one on the old Poona road at Dear in Koregaon. Each of these 
bungalows has three rooms each with accommodation and fumiture 
for one traveller. Of the two bungalows at Sbirval the new bungalow,- 
which is about 81^ feet long and 34| feet broad, has, besides 
three rooms, a cook house, a sweeper's house, and stables ; and the 
old bnngalow, which is about fifty-nine feet long and forty-two feet 
broad, has a cook house and stables. The Sdtara bungalow,, which 
is about 65^ feet long and 30^ feet broad, has a cook room, 
a peon’s room, bath-rooms, and stables. The Atit bnngalow, 
which is" about sixty-eight feat long and 32 J feet broad, has a 
cook room, a peon's room, a sweeper’s room, and stables. The Karad 
bnngalow, wluch is about fifty-one feet long and twenty-three feet 
broad, has a cook room, a messman’s room, and stables. The Nerla 
bungalow, which is about fifty-one feet long and twenty-three feet 
broad, has a cook room and a peon’s room. The Panchgani 
bungalow, which is about sixty-four feet long and 83^ feet broad, 
has a cook house, servant’s and messman's rooms, and stables. The 
Wdi bungalow, which is about 60J feet long and 60J feet broad, 
has a coohAouse, a messman's room, a peon's room, and stables. 
The hledha bungalow, which is about 63^ feet long and 29^ feet 
broad, has a cook room, a peon’s room, a sweeper’s hut, and stables. 
The Ambenala bungalow, which is about 624 feet long and 46^ 
feet broad, has a cook house, a servant’s house, a gardener’s house, 
and stables. The Dear bungalow, which is about sixty-five feet 
long and forty-six feet broad, has a cook room, a store room, 
bath-rooms, and stables. Except the Ambenala bungalow which has 
a corrugated iron roof and a stone floor, all these bungalows have 
tiled roofs and murimed floors. The walls are generally built of 
stone lime and brick and sometimes of lime and brick tmd of 
brick and mud. Each traveller occupying a separate room has to- 
pay a fee of 2s. (Re. 1) for one day and one night and of Is, (8 as.) 
for one day between sunrise and sunset. The travellers’ bungalows 
are departmentally managed and repaired from the general revenues, 
except the Dear bungalow which is repaired from local funds. 
The bungalows have an establishment of a peon and a sweeper, 
and some have a messman. The messman gets 16s. to £1 (Es. 8-10) 
a month, the peon 8s. to 16s. (Es. 4 - 8), and the sweeper 8s. to 15s. 
(Es. 4-7^). The peon looks after the building and fumiture, and 
helps travellers in getting provisions. 

Of tho fourteen district officers’ bungalows four at Karad and 
Umbra] in Karad, at Kancgaon on tho Yarua bridge in Valva, and at 
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Holvnk in Piitan belong io the exeentire endneer for roads and 
bridges; six at Siddpnr in Karddj at Tdkari in vdlva^ at Mdjni and 
Khatgnn in Khatdr, and at Rdjerfidi and Gondarla in Midn^ belong 
to the cxecntiTe engineer for irrigation ; and fonr at Sap in Xoregaon, 
at Pusesdrli in Ebatdr, at Yangi in Ehdndpnr, and at Kasegaon in 
Vdlva, belong to the Collector. The four bungalows belonging to 
the cxccntire engineer for roads and bridges hare stone briok and 
mud walls, thatobod roofs, and mirumea floors. All have cook 
houses attached and some have stables. All are looked after by a 
Euli labourer who is paid a daily wage of 3d. todr^d. (2-3as.). 
Of the six bungalows belonging to the executive engineer for 
irrigation, two at Siddput and Mdyni are second class and the 
remaining four are first class bnildings. All are looked after by 
peons who receive a monthly salary of 14s. to £1 (Rs. 7 *10). ^o 
four Collectors’ bungalows have stone brick and lime walls and tiled 
roofs and except the Sap bungalow all have cook houses and stablea 
All are looked after by peons who are paid 8s. (Bs. A) a month. 

Of 297 rest-houses or dharmshaUs, which, besides villag^mples 
and Mvdh are used by native travellers, eightem are in Wdi, six 
in Jfivli, twonty-two in Sdtdra, twenty-eight in Koregaon eleven in 

Pdtan, forty in Kardd, thirty-fou^ Ydlva, forty-eight in Mdp, 

thirtV'five in Khatdv, twenty-nine in Khdndpnr, and twenty-two in 
Tdscaon. Of these forty-five have been built by pnvate means 
Sie rest from locaUunds. -Of the 297 rest-houses three have 
corrugated iron roofe, 193 have tiled roofs, ninety-nme have mud 
roof8,?nd two have thatched roofs. Except a few which were built 
of stone and lime, most rest-houses are. built of stone and 
fr^ a^d of inferior wood. Of the 297 rest-houses tajn 
accommodate tea traveUers, tra fifteen 

twonfir travellers forty-seven twenty-five travellera, thirty-six 
tKirfv^travellers twelve forty travellers, sixty-four fifty travellers, 
toleventy-five travellers, thirty-one seventy-five to 
twenty-two fatty Y travellers; one 125 to 150 travellers, 

JhreeTsO to 200 JvelL, and soven 200 to 300 travellers. In the 
rest-houses travellers are allowed free quarters. 

Of the twelve ferries which ply during the rams, that m from the 

01 the mo of November, eight ore across the Enahna 

middle of June to the e^ «^ove^ Koregaon, at .Umbrei Karad and 
^ Mdhuh m aitfim, at at BMlavdi in 

KUrve m Ka . , ,, n:/,yjia at Stogvad and Yerad in Pdtan: 

Tdsgaon; two are m—,, o/^eimon and Titmbi in Vdlva. Most 
and two It® public works departS. 

of the ferry bou^bave b j-^mner, Umbraj, and Bhilavdi 

across the ^Lse W boots are generally ttorty-four feet long 
wooden boats. These ^ jhey are generally 

fourteen broad and jfariithds by caste, and carry at a tril 

vorked by_o crew bullock or pony carta For 
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Sdtdra foras part of the Deccan postal division. Of the si sty-one 
post offices one is a disbursing office, thirty-one are sno-offices, and 
twenty-nine are village offices. The disbursing office is at SiUdra in 
charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Es. 1200) 
rising to £168 (Es. 1680). Of the thirty-one snb-offices which 
are in charge of sub-postmasters drawing a yearly salary of £1 8 
to £84 (Rs. 180 - 840), twenty-six at Ashta, Dahivadi, Islampnr, 
Kardd, Khanddla-Bavda, Khatdv, Koregaon, Mahabalcshvar, Masur, 
Mdyni, Medha, Mhasvad, Nerla, Pdnchgani, Pdtan, Eahimatpur, 
Edjevddi, Sdtdra, Shirdla, Shirval, Surnl, Tdsgaon, Umbraj, Vaduj, 
Vita, and Wai are within British limits ; and five at Anndb, Bhor, 
Jath, Phaltan, and Virvddi are within limits of the Sdtdra agency. Of 
the twenty-nine village offices which are in charge of schoolmasters 
receiving yearly allowances of £1 4«. to £6 (Rs.12-60), twenty-five 
at Atitj Bdvdhan, Bhikdr-Tasgaon, Bhilavdi, Bhuinj, Chdphal, 
Chdregaon, Dhdvadshi, Girvi, Kadegaon, Kdla, Kameri, Kfirva, 
Kdsegaon, Khdnapnr, Kshetra-Mdhuli, Limbgova, Slaml, Ndgaj, Pdl, 
Pusesdvli, Shenavli, Tarala, Vadgaon-Kardd, and Vdlva are within 
British limits; and four at Atpddi, Diganchi, Kurla, and Taradgaon 
are within limits of the Sdtdra agency. In towns and viUages which 
have post offices, letters are delivered by thirty-six postmen, of whom 
ten drawyearly salaries of £12 (Es.l20)and the remaining twenty-six 
of £9 128. (Rs. 96). In small villages without post offices letters are 
delivered by forty-six village postmen drawing yearly salaries of £10 
lOs. to £12 (Es. 108-120). At all the village offices money orders 
are issued, and at the disbursing office and all the sub-offices both 
money orders are issued and savings banked. Mails to and from 
Bombay are carried by the Great IntUan Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Poona; the mails between Poona and Sdtdra are 
carried in pony carts or tanga ddlcs which run from Poona to Hubli 
through Sdtdra, Kolhdpur, Belganm, and Dbdrwdr. During the 
hot season when the Bombay Government stops at Mababaleshvar, 
letters are carried in pony carts between Surnl on the Poona- 
Belgaum road and Mahdbalcshvar. The post offices are supervised 
by the superintendent of post offices, Deccan division, who has a 
yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400). The superintendent is assisted 
in Sdtara by an inspector who draws £120 (Rs. 1200) a year and 
whose head-quarters are at Sdtdra. 

•^ere are two third class Government telegraph offices at Sdtara 
and Mahdbaleshvar. 


Except Kardd which has three, each of the other ten sub-division- 
w® thirteen trade centres one is ii 

Wai at Wai, one in Jdvh at Malcolmpetb, one in Sdtdra at Sdtdra 
^ Eahimatpur, one in Patan at Pdtan, three ii 

Kardd at Kardd C^regaon and Umbraj, one in Vdlva at Isldmput 
f wv one in Khatdv at Pusosavli, one i 

Kbdndpw at Vita, and one in Tdsgaon at Tdsgaon. Wdi in Wdi 
on the Knsbm, contains about 150 well-tofdo traders, moS 
Brdhmans, mrwdr and Gujardt Vdnis, Mardtha Kunbk Sdli« 

and Musalmdns. Of these traders th 
Brdhmaim and Gujarat Vdnis are generally moneylenders Fwot 
that the Mardtha Kunbis and Gujardt Vd Js bny horn the ^owm 
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iuuKCRnaM. ® Poonn, tlio okiol trade consists in importing erti^ 

nml and Poona, M/inv/ip Ydnis import Bombaf 

and Lngliah piocogootls nnd twist; from Chiplnn, the ^nia import 
^jt betdnuts dates and grocorics; from Poona andS5tdra/tL 
Ivdsara import copper nnd brass pots; from Nair or Malcolmpeti, 
tiio Mnsnlradns import potatoes nnd vegetables; and from Bav^n 
and bunil-Kavtha the Sdlis and Kosbtis import -small quantities of 
woinoii s robes or %dts. Besides importing women’s robes from 
iiavdiian nnd Surul*]£nvtba, tbo Sfilis nnd Blosbtis prepare women’s 
robes, wnistclotlis, bodicecloths or Mans, and other band-made 
goods from tbo twist which they buy from Marwnr Vdnis and sell 
thorn to consumers in thoir houses. Of late, in consequence of the 
opening of good roads, tho growers have began to take their 
produco to the portof JUalitfdnnd soil them to tbo Mahad traders 
instead of passing them through the hands of the Wii traders, 
hralcolrapctk in Jdrli, tho trade centre of the favourite health resort 
of hTnlidualeshvnr, has independent and woU-to-do traders, mostly 
Ifdrwdr and Gujarat Vdnis, Pdrsia, Christians, and Mnsalmins, 
During tho fair season, especially in April and May and again 
in October and November, hlalcolmpoth is the centre of 
much troflieand trade. The traders bring rice from the neighbouring 
villages, and sugar, salt, cocoonuts, woceries, spirits and wines 
from Mahdd, Poona, nnd Bombay. Excellent potatoes are grown 
on tho hill. Sdtdra in Sdtara contains about 500 independent traders 
chiefly Brahmans, Mdrwdr Gniarat and Lingdyat Ydnis, Tclis, 
Tdrobolis, Kdsdrs, Eohorus, and Pdrsis. Salt, piecegoods, metals, 
stationery, groceries, rock-oil, and silk are brought from Poona 
Ghipluh nnd Mahdd and sold wholesale or retail on cash payment. 
Coarse sugar, carthnuts, chillies, and turmeric are bought from tho 
growors by Brdlimans and local and Mdrwdr Vdais and sent to 
Poona, ChipluD, and Mahdd. Of late years tboro baa been little 
change in tho amount or character of tho Sdtdra trade. Bahimafpnr 
in Koregaon contains about 155 independent and well-to-do traders. 
They aro chiofly Brdhmons, Mdrwdr and Gujardt Vdnis, Shimpis, 
Son^re, Marftba Kunbis, Jains, Koshtis, Kdadra, and MusalmSns. Of 
these traders the BrdUmons are generally moneylenders. Bombay and 
English piecegoods, twist, and silk are brought by the Mdrwdr Vdnia 
from Poona and Bombay. The Vdnis, Jains, and Maratha BTnnbis 
buy from tho growers raw molasses, turmeric, earthnnts, and 
coriander seed, send them in bullock carts to the ports of Ohiplun 
Eajdpnrand Mohdd, and bring from those ports salt, oocoannts, dates, 

and spices. All of those articles ore ^d on cash payment. The 
Mnsalmdns, Sangars, and Eoshtis buy twist fi-om the Mdpwdr Vdnis 
•which the Mnsalmdns weave into turbans and the bangars and Eoshtis 
into waistcloths, women's robes or %dis, Mtton sheets or pdsoiis. 
and other hand-made pieoegoods. These we partly sold in 

fche tovnaj and the rest are token to Safcara and Ohiplmi where thev 
are sold to local traders. Pdtan, at tho meeting of the Koyna and 
Kora on tho KaHtd-Chiplmi rood, has about twenty traders, mostly 


5(h({m. 


Hahimatjnir. 


Allan. 
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Br&Iimaiis, Vdnis^and Sbimpis. Rico goes from PAtan and TArla to 
KarSd and Chiplnn, and from Ohiplnn are brought salt cocoanuta 
and groceries. KarAd, at the meeting of the Krishna and the 
Koyna on the Poona-Belgaum road, has^ about 400 traders, 
mostly BrAhmans, MArwAr Gujarat and LingAyat VAnis, Telia, 
Sangars, Koshtis, Sbimpis, and MusalmAns. Of these traders 
the BrAhmans are generally moneylenders. The MArwAr VAnis 
bring piecegoods from NAgpur, SholApur, and TerdAl, and 
women’s robes or higdis from BavadbAn and Rabkavi. The VAnis 
and Telia buy from tbe growers for oasb and send to Cbiplun 
raw sugar or gvl, turmeric, cbilUes, eartbnuts, tobacco, and oil, 
and in exchange bring salt, cocoanuta, dates, spices, and groceries. 
These imported articles are sold in the town and neighbouring 
villages. The SAlis and MusalmAns bring twist from Bombay which 
they weave into turbans, waistcloths, and other hand-made piecegoods. 
The Koshtis weave pdsodis or cotton sheets. These hand-made 
piecegoods are sold to the people on the spot. GhAregaon, in KarAd 
on the river MAnd on the MalhArpeth-Pandharpur road, has 
GujarAt VAni and Teli traders. Since the opening of the KumbhArli 
pass on the KarAd-Ohiplun road the GhAregaon traders havo 
prospered. They buy from the growers for cash, sesame, 
earthnut, safflower, and other oil seeds which they press into oil 
and send in large quantities to Ghiplnn in exchange for salt and 
groceries. Umbraj, in KarAd at the meeting of the Krishna TArli 
and MAnd on the Poona-Belgaum road, has about twenly-five traders, 
mostly BrAhmans, GujarAt and LingAyat VAnis, and Shimpis. Of 
these traders the BrAhmans are generally moneylenders. The VAnis 
buy chillies earthnuts and rice from the growers of PAtan, TArla, 
and Morgiri, and send them either to SAngli, Miraj, or Ghiplnn, and 
bring salt, dates, and groceries in exchange from Gbiplun. ' The 
Shimpis buy women’s robes or lugdis and bodicecloths or hhans at 
PAl and Tarla. These imported articles are sold on cash payment 
in the town and neighbouring villages. IslAmpur or Urun in VAlva 
has about thirty traders mostly BrAhmans, MArwAr GujarAt and 
LingAyat VAnis, and MarAtha Kunbis. The traders send to Ghiplun 
large quantities of tobacco and raw sugar or gul, and in exchange 
bring salt, dates, betelnuts, groceries, spices, English and country 
piecegoods, and metals which they sell at IslAmpur and the 
neighbouring villages. Besides IslAmpur, the large village of 
Shir Ala in VAlva is famous for its brass lamps or eamais -whioh the 
KAsArs send to SAtAra, SholApur, and Poona. Mhasvad in MAn, 
on the MAn river on the SAtAra-Pandharpur road, has about 
sixty independent traders, mostly BrAhmans, GujarAt and LingAyat 
. VAnis, Shimpis, Jains, and Sangars. ^ Of these traders the 
BrAhmans and GujarAt VAnis are generally moneylenders. Bombay 
and English piecegoods are brought in large quantities by GujarAt 
VAnis and Shimpis from Bombay and Poona. The VAnis and 
Jains buy from the growers millet or hdjri, raw sugar or gul, khapla 
or wheat, and earthnuts, and send them in cartloads to SholApur 
and Pandharpur in the east, and SAtAra MahAd and Ghiplun in 
the west, and from Ghiplun bring salt, coooanuts, and spices. The 
Sangars buy sheep’s wool twist from the Dhangors, and weave it 
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into blnnlfota or kamblin, and send thorn to Ohiplnn, Mahtld, Sdtdra, 
Pandhnrptir, and SliolApur. Piisosilvli in KJmtar has nbont 120 
indopcmlcnt traders, mostly Brllhmans, Gnjarslt and local Vnnis, 
Pchs, Koshlis, SSlis, iSangars, Knsdrs, and JlnsalmSns. Of thoso 
traders, the Brahmans and GnjnritViinis aro generally moneylenders. 
Bombay and English piecogoods and twist are brought by the 
Shimpis and Gnjardt ViSnis from Bombay and Poona. Tho twist 
is bought by Sfllis who wcavo it into cotton sheets or paaoilis. 
So-oamo safflower and carthnnts are largely bought by tho Telia 
from the growers and pressed into oil which is sent to Slittira,Mahdd, 
and Chiphin. Tho VAnis buy from tho growers raw sugar or gul, 
garlic, and carthnuts, and send them to Bdr&mati, Sholdpur, hlnhdd, 
and Chiplnn, and from Chiplun bring salt, cocoaniits, and groceries. 
Vita in Jvhfinfipur has about 150 traders, mostly Brahmans, Marwar 
and local Vdnis, Shimpis, Tclis, IClisars, Sangars, Tdmbats, Sdlis, 
and hlus.*ilm(ins. Of these traders, tho Brdhmans and Mdrwnr 
Vdnis arc gonemlly moneylenders. English and Bombay piece- 
goods and twist arc brought by Mdrwilr Vdnis and Shimpis from 
Bombay and Poona. Tho twist is bought by Momin hlnsalmdus 
who wcavo it into tnrbans, and hy Sangars and Sdlis who wcavo 
it into cotton sheets or ywisodiV, which aro sold both at Vita and 
Kndogaon. From tho growers, Mdrwnr and local Vdnis bny raw 
sugar or gul, and tho Vdnis and Tclis buy sosnmo earth- 
nut safflower and other oil seeds, press them into oil, and send 
them largely to Chiplnn and in exchange bring salt, botolnuts, 
dates, and groceries. Tho Khdndpur village of Lingra grows 
ganja or smoking homp, onongb to meet tbo demand of the wbolo 
district of Saturn. T.isgaon has about 160 traders, .with capitals 
varying from £10 to £10,000 (Rs. 100* Bs. 1,00,000), mostly 
Bi-dhmnns, hidrwdr Gujardt and Lingnyat Vdnis, Mnrdthn Kunbis, 
Jains, Tolls, and Musalindns. The traders buy from tbo growers 
cotton, tobacco, raw sugar or gul, and cartbnuts, and send thorn 
to Sdtdra, Sholdpur, Poona, and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring 
in exchange salt, piocegoods, dates, silks, sugar, metals, and spices, 
■which are sold to tho pcoplo for cash. As thoro nro no steam presses, 
cotton, winch is tho chief nrticlo of oarport, is loosely packed and 
loses mneh in quantity and quality. 

' Thirty-four weekly and half-weekly markets are held, twelve on 
Mondays, three on Tuesdoys, four on "Wednesdays, six on Thursdays, 
two on Fridays, five on Saturdays, and two on Sundays, in twenty- 
threo -villngcs and towns. One is in Wdi at Wdi on Mondays and 
Tuesdays j two in Jdvii, at Mcdba on Mondays and at Malcolmpeth 
on every day in tho week daring the fair season j two in Satclra, 
at Sdtdra on Mondays Thursdays and Saturdays, and at Parli on 
Mondays; two in Koregaon, at Balumatpur on Thursdays and 
Fridays, and at Knmta on Mondays ; P^tan, at Pdtnn on 

Mondays, at Tdrla on Saturdays, at Moq^ri on Thursdays, and 
at Dhemhovddi on Tuesdays ; five m Sardd, at Kardd on Sundays 
and Thursdays, at Vadgaon on Mondays, at Umbraj on Mondays, 
at Ohdregaon on Saturdays, and at Belrade on "Wednesdays : two 
in Vdlva, at Isldmpur on Saturdays and at Shirdla on Mondays • 
one in Tdsgaon, at Tdsgaonon Mondays and Thursdays; one in 
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KliSnilpur at Vita on Mondays; ono in Khatd,7 at Pasesdvli on 
Wednesdays ; and two in M&n, at Daliivadi on Mondays and at 
Mliasvad on Wednesdays. These markets are distributing^ rather 
than collectings centres. Escept at Belvade and Elur where cows, 
oxen, bu£Ealoes, ponies, sheep, and other animals are brought for 
sale, the articles sold at these markets are brass copper and iron 
vessels, millet, wheat, gjram, pulses, cotton, oilseeds, oil, earthnuts, 
chillies, turmeric, raw sugar, tobacco, English and country piece- 
goods, twists, turbans, waistcloths, women's robes or Ivgdis, fruit, 
and vegetables. Besides peddlers and hawkers who set up booths 
on the market days and sometimes husbandmen offering their 
field produce, gfrain, pulse, raw sugar, fruit, and vegetables, 
the sellers are shopkeepers and traders generally belonging to the 
market town. Except where fruit and vegetables are brought early 
in the morning, these markets fill about two in the afternoon 
and go on till six. Barter is almost unknown ; all sales are by cash 
payments. Of late years there has been little change in the numbers 
who attend the markets. 

Fairs, lasting one to thirty days, with an attendance of 500 to 50,000 
people and with a trade worth £12 to £3000 (Rs. 120- Rs,30,000), 
are held at eighteen places, two in WSi, two in J&vH, ono in Sat&ra, 
two in Koregaon, two in Kardd, two in Patan, two in Vdlva, one in 
Td.sgaon, one in Xhdndpur, one in Xhatdv, and two in Mdn. Of 
these eighteen fairs, two are attended by 50,000, two by 20,000, ono 
by 15,000, eight by 5000 to 8000, and five by 500 to 4000 people. 
The details are : 

Sdtdra Mtir JJetails, 1882. 


Place. 

Month. 

Days. 

Bales. 

People. 

Place. 

Month. 

1 

Sales. 

People. 

Witt. 



£ 


Pdtan, 



£ 


Ozardi 

April 

15 

26 

3000 

Banapurl ... 

April 

6 

200 

8000 

M&ndhardev».. 

January ... 

1 

60 

8000 

Xerad 

April 

30 

200 

7000 

- JdrK. 





Vdlta. 







1 

70 

7000 

Sfafidla 

April 

1 

COO 

20,000 

Xudiil 

April 

2 

180 

4000 

PetK 

February ... 

1 

100 

6000 

Sdtdra. 

FarU 

Fobmaiy ... 

I 

12 

GOOD 

Tdtgaon. 
Almlkhop ... 
Shdndpur. 

Februarj' ... 

1 

ICO 

0000 

Xoregaon. 

Balilniatpur«.. 

December.. 

80 

60 

snoo 

Ilcna^i 

Khatdv, 

February ... 

1 

60 

GOO 

Fadali 

April 

30 

35 

2000 

Uarch 

2 

100 

16,000 

Kbatgun 

Kardd, 





2fdn, 





P41 

Kole 

January ... 
February ... 

6 

1 

800 

300 

60,000 

6000 

BhlngnSpur... 

Uhasvua 

April 

Kovember.. 

1 

16 

1000 

8000 

60,000 

20,000 


These fairs differ little from the weekly markets, except that 
they are attended by unusually largo numbers. They are chiefiy 
distributing centres. The sellers are generally shopkeepers and 
traders of the town and neighbouring places, mostly MdrwSr 
Gujardt and Lingdyat Ydnis, Halvdis, Tdmbats, Xdsdrs, Shimpis, 
Sdlis, Koshtis, Sangars, Attdrs, 'and Musalmdns. Except at 
Mhasvad where the chief trade consists in selling cows, bulls, 
buffaloes, ponies, and sheep by Maratha Kunbis, Mhtirs, Mangs, and 
Mnsalrndns, the articles sold at these fairs are : By the Ydnis, dates,, 

ij 1282—28 
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cocoanntSj betelnutSj raw sugar, sugar, spices and groceries; by 
the Mdrwdr Vdnis, Salis^ Shimpis and Koshtis, MngUah and country 
piecegoodSj women^s robes, cotton sheets, waistcloths and bodice- 
cloths ; by the Tdmhats copper and brass pots ; by the Kdsdrs copper 
and brass pots and glass bangles; by the Halvais, sweetmeats^ 
parched ricSj and pnlse; by the Attars, perfumes and fragrant 
essences ; and by the Sangars, blankets, coarse cloth or padatn, ' 
sacking,, and felt or humua. The buyers are almost all consumers 
who bay for immediate use. 

Shopkeepers are found in almost all villages except in the smallest. 
Village shopkeepers are generally Gujarat or Lingd.yat Vdnis. They 
deal in all kinds of grain, salt, oil, sugar, raw sugar, spices, and 
groceries, and buy their stock at the nearest trade centre. The 
shopkeeper is generally a distributer, except that being often a 
moneylender ho generally supplies his stock of grain from the 
husbandmen to whom he has advanced money. Except landholders 
who, having their own stock of grain, buy only sugar, spices, 
groceries and oil, most of the villagers depend upon the shopkeeper 
for almost all their supplies. A few buy on cash payment, but 
most of the villagers have an account with the shopkeeper. 
Barter is almost unlmown. 


Below the village shopkeepers are the peddlers and hawkers who 
are generally Mdrwiir and local Vfinis, Telis, Kdsd.rs, and Shimpis. 
These men travel from village to village daring the six or eight 
months of the fair season. Spices, groceries, pearls, looldng glasses, 
locks, and other articles are sold by the M&rw&r and local Vhnis, who 
generally go about with a pony ; glass bangles, copper and brass pots 
are sold by Kdsdrs who travel with a bullock or a packman ; cloth by 
Shimpis who generally themselves carry the pack ; and oil by Telis. 
Except the Telis who generally, and the Mdrwdris who rarely, 
sell their articles to husbandmen in exchange for grain, almost all 
these peddlers and hawkers sell on cash payment. 

The Lamdns, a wandering tribe and the professional carriers of 
the district, used to carry on pack-bullocks to tbe coast and to 
Foona and other centres, cotton, molasses, chillies, tobacco, and 
other articles of export, and bring salt, grain, spices, and grocelies. 
Since the opening of the cart roads to the Zonkan by tbe 
Eumbbdrli pass in 1864 and the FitzGerald pass in 1876, these 
Lamtlns have almost disappeared, and e^aorts are carried to Chiplun 
and Mahdd by traders in hired, and by husbandmen in their own 
bullock carts. The Hedes, a class of VanjAris, buy cows, bulls, and 
other live-stock at Jath, Bijilpur, and BdWgbdt, and sell ia 
the fair season from village to village for cash. 

Of Imports the chief articles are: Of building materials Malabdr 
timber is imported from Poona Bombay and Chiplun by Guiarfit 
and local Vinis, Mariitha Znnbis, and sometimes also directlv 
by rich house-builders. Timber generally passes throueh three 
hands and is used by house-builders carpenters and tamers for 
m^ng beams, orders, |>lank6, doors, shelves, wheels, and chairs - 
KafAi/a or coooafibre rope is brought ,by Gniar«t and local « 

Chiplun, MahH Poona, and Bombay, Ad passes ttolghtm” 
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bands. Iron bars, sheets, hinges, and screws are brought from 
Bombay Poona and Chiplun by Gajardfc and local Vanis, Maratha 
K!unbis and Musalmans, and pass throngh three hands. Iron bars 
are made into cart tires, axes, and hatches. As the demand for 
iron has increased and as the Dliavads of Jdvii and Fdtan have 
ceased to smelt iron the import of iron has of late increased. 
Glass-panes used for windows, looking glasses, and lanterns are 
brought from Poona and Bombay by Bohords and bought by the 
public works department and the rich. Of house furniture, copper 
brass and iron sheets are brought from Poona and Bombay by Gujardt 
Ydnis and Musalmdns, from whom the local Tdmbats and Kdsdrs 
buy and make them into cooking and water pots tapelis, ghdgars, 
pdteli8,ghangdl8, frying-pans, and other vessels. Besides the raw metal 
sheets, Sondrs, Tdmbats, Kdsdrs, and Telis bring from Ndsik, Poona, 
Miraj, and Sdngli readymade cookingpots, gadues or fulpdtras 
or cups with a thick rim, pdea or cups on a stand, dishes or 
iahalts, and attarddnia and guldhdanis or rose-vessels, excellent 
articles but costly and therefore not in much demand. Carpets, 
watches, clocks, paintings, chandeliers, and hanging lamps are 
brought from Bombay and Poona by Bohords and Marwdr Vdnis 
for the use of the rich and well-to-do. Of food drink and 
drugs, salt, cocoanuts, dates, groceries, and spices are brought 
by local and Gujai'dt Vdnis from Bombay, Poona, Chiplun, and 
Mahdd. Drugs are chiefly imported by Government dispensaries 
at the expense of local funds. Of tools and appliances, the Bohords 
import hammers, anvils, saws, files, razors, knives, scissors, angers, 
adzes, and chisels from Bombay and Poona. Of articles of dress 
including ornaments and toys, English and Bombay piecegoods, 
twist, shawls, silk waistcloths and robes are brought from Bombay 
and 'Poona by Mdrwdrand Gujardt Vdnis, Brahmans, and Musalmdns. 
Twist is boughc by Sdlis and Koshtis who weave it into hand-made 
piecegoods. Pearls are brought by Panjdbis and Mdrwdr and 
Gujardt Vdnis from Poona and Bombay, and sold to the rich. 
Kdtdris bring from Gokdk wooden toys, cleverly coloured represen- 
tations .of vegetables and fruit. These toys are bought by the 
rich and well-to-do to be laid before the goddess Gauri on a day 
sacred to her in Ohaitra or March- April. Gold and silver are 
brought by Mdrwdr Vdnis and sold to the rich to make ornaments for 
their women and children. 

The chief Exports are molasses, grain, eartlinuts, turmeric, chillies,, 
cotton, timber, and cloth. Since the opening of bridged and well made 
roads molasses, the chief export of the district, has of late come into 
increasing demand, and the cultivation of sugarcane has greatly' spread. 
Millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric, and tobacco are sent to Bombay by 
Chiplun, chiefly from Satdra, Kardd, and Vdlva, by the local and 
Gujar Vdnis who get those articles &om the Kunbi husbandmen 
either in payment of debts or on cash payment. Cotton is sent 
from Valva and Tdsgaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by Bhdtids 
and Gujardt Vanis who buy unginned cotton from the husbandmen, 
have it cleared by hand-machines, and pack it in bales, each weigh- 
ing about 250 pounds (10 mana). As there is less local demand 
owing to the growing import of European and Bombay piecegoods 
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tb© growing of cotton has lately fallen off. Teak is sent from 
Jdvliand Fdtan. to Chiplun and other parts by timber-dealers, who 
buy at departmental sales and fell yearly a certain number of teak 
trees mostly in Government forests. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets or 
pasodiSf and blankets are chiefly sent to other districts. 

The chief Satdra crafts are the making of gold and silver 
ornaments, copper and brass pots and iron tools, stone-cutting, 
pottery, carpentry, cotton-weaving, dyeing, blanket-weaving, 
tanning, and shoe-making. Gold and silver workers or Sondrs are 
found in almost all towns and large villages. Besides working 
in gold and silver, a few Sondrs in Sdtara, Tdsgaon, and other 
large towns are well known for their skill in stone-setting. Except 
a few who out of their savings buy gold and silver in small 
quantities and keep a small stock of ornaments for sale in their 
shops and sometimes at fairs, goldsmiths are not, as a rule, men 
of capital People who want ornaments generally buy their gold and 
silver and give it to the Sondrs to work into ornaments, paying 
them Iff. eS. to 2s. {Be. | - 1) the tola for gold. A. few Sondrs 
who have a large number of customers employ workmen. The 
tools used for heating melting and hammering the metal are the 
blow-pipe, iron tongs ior turning tbe coals, s, bammsT, an anvil, 
and the draw-plates called gavi and jatnbhdeki patti for making 
gold wire and thread. Sondrs make gold and silver bangles, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, rings, nose-rings, and anklets, and 
articles for holding betelnnts betel leaves and other dishes. 
Sondrs work from morning to evening and keep twelve holidays 
during the year. Their work is steady thi’oughout the year and is 
brisk during the marriage season. The women and children do not 
help the men in their work. Sondrs earn £5 to £100 (Rs. 50-1000) 
a year. They are a feirly well-to-do class and have no trade 
organization. 

Tdmhats and Kdsdrs or copper and brass smiths are found in 
almost all towns. Copper and brass pot-mukiiig is one of tbe chief 
local industries. The metal is brought from Bombay and Poona in 
sheets and out into pieces of a suitable size. Except n few men of 
capital, coppersmiths generally borrow money and invest it . in 
their craft. Of the brassware of the district the best known articles 
are the brass lamps which are made at Shirdla in Vdlva. The 
articles are sold in shops and at fairs, and are also sent to Bombay 
and Poona. Coppersmiths also tin copper and brass pots at to 
IJd. (i to J a.) tbe pot. They make a stock of vessels during the 
rains, and during tbe fair season move from place to place with them. 
They work from morning to evening and keep all important Hindu 
holidays. Their women help in blowing tbo bellows and tinning 
pots. Their average yearly earnings are £5 to £50 (Bs.50 - 500) . In 
ordinary years they are fairly off. , They have no trade organiza- 
tion. 

Blacksmiths or Lohdrs, chiefly Hindus and a few Mnsalmdns are 
fonnd in almost all towns and large villages. The husbandmen are 
the Lohfirs' chief customers. They generally have capital enough 
to lay in the small store of iron they require to meet the wants of 
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their craft. They seldom have wkmon under th^. 
blaoksmithsj who make and repair cooking vessels tind field tools, 
have enough work throughout the year. During the rains they 
make nails, pans, and buckets. Their busiest time is at the closo of 
the fair season when the husbandmen are most in want of field tools. 
Lohdrs work ten to twelve hours a day. Musalman Lohdrs keep 
the usual Musalmdn holidays and Hindu Lohdrs keep the chief 
Hindu holidays. Their women help in blowing the bellows and in 
the lighter parts of the work. Their yearly earnings vary from £6 
to £15 (Rs.60- 150). Besides the Lohdrs, Grhisddis or tinkers are a 
class of wandering iron-workers. They are loss skilful, but much 
cheaper workmen than the Lohdrs. Eicccpt during the rains when 
they settle at one place, they move from village to village buying 
old iron and making and selling new articles. 

Stonecutters called Fdtharvats or Belddrs, Hindus and a fow 
Musalmiins, work wherever they find employment. They are paid 
14s. to 16s. (Rs. 7 - 8) a month, to how and shape stones for house 
building.- If public works or other special demand for masons 
arises the strength of the local Belddrs is increased by wandering 
families from other parts of the country. Except during the rains 
when they are generally idle, stonecutters have constant and well- 
paid employment. The want of work during the rains, and tho 
fact that their women add nothing to the family earnings keep them 
poor. Another class of stone masons are tho Gavandis. Tho Gavandi 
does finer work than the Belddr, and often acts as an architect for 
houses and wells. Some are so highly esteemed for their designing 
faculties that they are sent for all over tho district. 

Pottery is made in all towns and largo villuges. Tho workers 
are Kumbhdrs who are one of the twelve baliitds or village servants. 
Tho clay of which tiles, bricks, earthen pots, and human°nnd animai 
figures are made, is dug either from fields, from river beds, or from 
old village sites. It is mixed with stable refuse and is trodden by 
men for five or six hours. The kneaded clay is then formed into 
balls and turned on a wheel into pots of various shapes. The pots 
are laid in tho sun, and when slightly dry are taken and gently 
hammered with a small flat piece of wood. Tho pots aro then burnt 
in a kiln. When the ashes have cooled tho pots aro taken out 
of the kiln and sold in market towns and at tho potters’ houses 
a,t prices varying from Jd. to Is. [{ 8 as.). KhumbhUrs require 
little capital. They generally work from morning to ovonintr 
throughout the year except when rain stops them. They keep tho 
leading Hindu holidays and are greatly helped by their women. 
Of late years their craft has undergone little change. 

SuWrs or carpenters, either Hindus or Musalmfins, are found in 
almost all towns and large villages. Tho carpenters aro chioflv 
employed from morning to evening in making the woodworkof houses 
and in making carts and other field tools. They are supplied ivith 
the raw material, chiefly bd6;ml and ydmb/ml wood which grow aU 

which is found in Javli, S<itdra° P/ifn 
;»d va™. Tkoir work iB Btead, in krgn tennn S dTk ViSX’ 
rhe, koBp ntt imported knUdnjs. Tkoir jonri, 
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Chnp^r VI. from £7 10s. to £12 (Ba. 75 - 120). Of lato years their craft has 
Crafts. unucrgoDo little changfo. 

Corro.N Weavi.vo. Cot ton Wca Wng is carrioa on in almost all towns and large villages 

by Kliatrisj ICoshlis, and S/ilis among Hindus^ and by Momma 
among lilusnlmilns. Tbo cotton yarn for tho rougher cloth is 
brought by Milnvoris from Tdsgaon, Jath^ and Athni ; the finer yam 
for women’s robes or Ivydis generally comes from Bombay, A 
fow have capital and employ labourers, but most borrow money 
from Gnjars and Iffirwaris to buy tbo yarn and pay for it by the 
articles they weave. Klintris, Kosbtis, and Sdlis weave the coarse 
cloth, waistclolhs, women’s robes, and cotton sheets wbiebare worn 
by all classes, and Momins weave the cheap turbans which are 
worn by tho poorer Kanbis. Though tho weavers have work 
Ihronghont tho year, their earnings hardly support them, so keen 
is tho competition of steam-made Bombay and English piecegoods. 
Tho weavers work from morning to ovouing, taking about two- 
hours’ rest at noon. They keep twelve holidays in tho year. They 
are helped by their women in tho lighter parts of their work, and 
o.irn X(i to £15 (Bs. 60-150) a year. 

Dyers or Bnng.'lris, both Hindus and hlusalmiins, are fonnd in 
Siititra, knrdd, TYisgaon, 'Wiiii, Eahimatpur, and other large towns. 
TJio craft is important as almost all classes of tho people wear dyed 
head-dresses. The chief colours are scarlet, crimson, and blue. Scarlet 
or kiisimla is made from mi.ving turmeric with pdpadkhdr or 
soda limo and tho powder of dried hardai or safflower. All the 
articles required for making scsirlet are found in the district. The 
crimson is made from crimson powder brought from Europe. Dyers 
do not require much capital. Their work varies with the general 
prosperity of the people. In ordinary years it is briskest during 
the wedding season and about the Dasara and Div/ili holidays in 
September- October. They work six to eight hours a day. The 
Hindu workers keep tho usual Hindu holidays and the Mnsalmfin 
workers tho usual Musalnjiin holidays. Their women help them 
in drying tho dyed clothes. They earn Jittlo more than a 
jnaintounuco. 

Blnnkot Weavers or Saugars are fonnd all over the district* 
Blanket weaving is of most importance to the poor as it supjilies 
cheap and warm clothing. The Saugars are poor and have no 
capital. To buy wool from the Dhangars they have to borrow- 
The whole work of blanket-weaving is done by the Sangar’s family 
witliont employing outside labour. The wool which is brought in 
bundles from the Dhangars is first soaked in tamarind-stone water 
dried in the open air, and combed. After a second soaking drying 
and combing, the thread is fit to be taken to the loom. The tools 
used in weaving the blankets aro the ydv a pieee of wood with a 
pointed end about three feet long and six inches round ,* the oihil 
a long piece of wood about four feet long and one inch broad ; and 
the 7iiri a long piece of wood with an indented side. The Saugars 
have steady work throughout the year, and are busiest in October 
and November when the sheep are shorn. They work eight to ten 
hours a day and keep twelve holidays. Their women help them in 
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soaking and drying the thread and in almost all other parts of the 
•work except weaving. Sangara, who earn £5 to £20 (Rs.50 - 200) 
a year, sell their blankets mostly to the lower classes at home, m 
markets and at fairs, at prices varying from Is. 6d. to 6s. (Rs.f-S) 
the blanket. They are a poor class. 

Of the two branches of leather-working tanning was formerly 
carried on by Dhors and shoe-making by Chdmbhars. Of late as 
the price of tanned leather has greatly risen, Chambhars have also 
taken to tanning. Dhors and Chambhdrs are found in almost all 
towns and large villages. The Dhors, who flay the dead bodies 
of unimals, dry and tan the hides and sell them to ChdmbhArs or 
hide-dealers. In making shoes, water-buckets, and water-bags, 
an employment to which they have only lately taken, Dhors show 
less skill than Chambhars. Chd.mbh&ra buy the hides from the 
Dhors and tan them at home. The tanning is done by steeping the 
hide two or three days in water, by washing it, and soaking it in 
lime water foj nearly fifteen days. The hide is taken out and the 
hair scraped with the rando or iron knife. It is soaked in a liquid 
mixture of Mrda or myrobalan and bdbhtil bark, and is then fit 
for use. The articles made by Dhors and Ch^mbars are shoes, 
water-buckets, water-bags, leather thongs and ropes, and chaplds 
or sandals. These are sold in all markets and fairs, a pair of shoes 
fetching Is. 3d. to 4s. (Rs.f- 2). Leather working requires little 
capital, and labour is seldom employed. The Dhors and Chiimbhars 
have steady employment throughout the year, except during the 
rains when work is dull. They work eight to ten hours a day and 
keep the leading Hindu holidays. Their women help in sewing 
silk borders to shoes and in other light work. Dhors and Ch(imbhd,r8 
earn £Y lOs. to £10 (Rs. 75 - 100) a year. In, ordinary years they are 
fairly ofE. Besides Dhors and Chambhars, Moohis make English 
boots and shoes in Satdra, Kardd, and other large towns. 
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history. 

Chapter VII. TnnEK inscriptions of about 200 b.c., recording gifts of pillars by 
History. KnrAd pilgrims nt the Blmrlint Stupa near Jabmpur in the Central 
t. n «nn 1 « ion .1 , *''**‘*' M inscriptions call it Karabakada 

■ . . - . about fifteen mUcs soutb-cost of SdUlra, is probably tbe oldest place 
in tbo SotAra district* Tlmt tbe place named is the SAtAra KarAd 
IS confirmed by a group of BiKt 3 '-thrCD early Buddhist caves about 
three miles sonth«\v'cst of KarAd one of whicli has an inscription of 
nliout the first century after Christ,® Caves also at Shitval in the 
extreme north-west of the district and nt the holy town of Wdi in 
JAvli show thattlicy were old Buddhist settlements.® 

From very early times trade routes must have passed by the 
Vnrnndha and Kumbhltrli passes to tbe Konkan seaports of MaliAd 
Dnbhol and Chiplim._ Much holiness attaches to Mahabaleshvar at 
the source of the Krishna river about thirty miles north-west of 
SutAra.* No early inscriptions giving the names of Jkings have been 
found in the district. But it seems probable that as in the rest of 
tho Bombay Deccan and Konkan the Andhrabhritya or ShAtakami 
kings (b.c. 90 - A.V. 300) and probably its KolhApur brandi held 
SAtara till the third or fourth century after Christ. For the 900 
years ending early in tho fourteenth ccntuiy with the MusalmAn 
overthrow of the Devgiri TAdavs no historical information regarding 
, SAtArn is available and the DemiAgari and KAnaresc inscriptions 
which have been found on old temples have not yet been translated. 
Still as inscribed stones and coppciplatcs linvo been found in tho 
neighbouring districts of BntnAgiri and Belgaum and tbe state of 
KolhApur, it is probable that the -Early and Western Chalukyas 
held tho SAtArn district from about 550 to 760 ; the BAshtrakutas to 
973 ; tho Western ChAlokyas and under them to about 1180 by the 
KolhApur SilAhards (1050-1220) ; and the Devgiri YAdavs tiU the 
MusalmAn couquest of the Deccan about 1300. 

The first MusalmAn invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, . 


> Caimingham’« Stapa of Bhorhnt, 135, 136, 190. pres its name to the 

KorbAda BrAIimana stul larcoly found in tbo SAtAra diatnot. ^ 

* Ferraeson and Burgess’ Owe Temples, 211 -217 » Arcmeologioal Survey of Wcsteni 
India, IV. 00. _ . . 
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’Boaldes thoBuddhJstcavwAfcKarliidand Wlh. tlicrearemfoiipa of cares and cel]« 
Buddhist or BrAlimanical at Bhosa in TAsg-ion, at Al^avm and EnndAI in KliAnAnur 
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it the power of the DcvgM Yildavs was not extinguished till 1318.^ 
rom 1318 Mahdrdshtra began to ho ruled hy governors appointed 
'om Delhi and stationed at Devgiri. In 133S the Delhi emperor 
.uhammad Tughlik (1325 - 1 351) made Devgiri his capital and 
mnged its name to Daulatahad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
.usolmdn exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
scording to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad had 
D part of his Deccan territories loft him except Daulatahad." In 
346 there was widespread disorder, and the Delhi olBcers plundered 
ad wasted the country.® These cruelties led to the revolt of the 
)eccan nobles under the able leadership of an Afgh&n soldier 
mned Hasan Gangu. The nobles were successful, and freed the 
)eccan from dependence on Northern India.* Hasan founded 


^ * Briggs| I^rishto, I, 304. In 1294 Bdmclev tlio ruling king ot X>ovc jiri or'Dcvgad 
suramed in hia capital by Ald*nd*din Khilji the nephew o£ the Delhi emperor 
aldl^d-din Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297» Ihlmdov gave sholtor to 



7il% ~ i: ^ Aiaiut KAfur, on hia way to Xclingan was received 

at Dcvgttdby Bdindcv (Ditto, I. 371). In 1310 as lldmdcv 
talilr wcU afTectcfl to tho MiiBnlinAns, 

anlc of+hnV!^rf totlio Karndtak left aforco at tho town of I’aitlmn ou the left 

mrohed a *«*” «10 YAdavs (Ditto, 1. ST.’l). In 1312 Malik KAfur 

'aabad MahiM^h^y seized and put Shnnkardev to death, 

A- residence at De-rgad (Ditto, I. 379). whero bo 

Illness ordered him toDolhi. During Malik Kftfur’a 
at nionv *^® ®°“;‘“*h«r ef RAmdov stirred tho Dcccan to arms, druvo 

lahArAsTitri other Dcccan chiefs recovered 

AlA-ud-diu’B eon and successor, marched to 
ue jjeccan to chastise HarnAianv wht, flo.l 4 .i,_ j 



rera®aSlif““' This e^tement 

f Rriggs’ Ferishta, I. 432 - 433. ' 

* Bngm* Perishta. ir. sss-oni it 



ccidentallv fouTnl ^ , .S“ we® m favour until tho king of Dcllii. Having 

is landlo^ Tlia had tho honesty to give notice of it to 

iHuonce at court ''vith hia integrity that ho exerted his 

?S.rwheThis^arit“"““?^i’> to agreat station in tho 

Bvolt Ho assumed hiin out among his equals as their leader in thoir 

imilar motive added that » 

aynnsty wna 


imilar mobivo ^s-ititudo to his benefactor, am 

fterwarXSatinonlsh^d ®5 RrAhmani by which his dynii _ 

onsisted of tho®folIo»i»T‘T.?^.S™i” Bahinani dynasty 


onsUted of tbo The Bahmani dynasty 

1347-1490) and continued®to|owTfor"a^“iuT*irtry^^^^ 
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Date. 

Namr. 

Bate. 

MnjaWd 

DAud 

M&hmud 1 , 

aholas-ud-dln “1 
ShBTns-ud-dln 

Firoz 

Ahmad I. 

Aiii-ud-diD u. ;; 

! — on 

1847*1358 
1358 - 1375 
1876 - 1378 
1378 

1376 * 1387 
1307 
1307 

1307* 1422 
1422*1435 
1435 - 1457 

HumUyun 

NtzAm 

Muhammad II. 

MAbmud 11 

X'ominal Kingt, 
Ahmad II. ... 

A1A.ud-<Un III. 

van 

Kallm 

1461 - HOI 
1401-1403 
1403-1483 
1182-1018 

1618-1620 

1630-1522 

1622-1620 

1620 
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a djunsty, which in honour of his patron a Srdhman he called 
Balimani, and which held the command of the Deccan for nearly 
150 years. Tlie Bahmani capital was first fixed at Kulbarga about 
ISO miles cast of Sdtdra and in I42C was removed to Bedar or 
Ahmadabad'Bcdar about 100 miles further east. By 1351 A15-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu Balimnni, by treating the local chiefs and authorities 
in a liberal and friendly spirit, had brou^t under his power every 
part of the Deccan which had previously oeen subject to the throne 
of Delhi.* In 1357, Ald-ud-din divided his kingdom into four 
provinces or tarafs, over each of which he sot a provincial governor 
or iarafdar. Sdtdra formed part of the provinces of Kulbarga which 
extended from Kulbarga as far west as Ddbhol and south as far as 
Bdichur and Mudgal in the Nizam’s territory'. Alil-ud-din apparently 
had control over the whole of Satdra, except the hilly we^ which 
with the Konkan was not reduced till a century later. In the later 
part of the fourteenth century', under the excellent rule of Muhammad 
Shdh Bahmani (1358- 1375) the banditti which for ages had harassed 
the trade of tlic Deccan wei-o broken and scattered, and the people 
cnjoj'cd ponce and good government.® This period of prosperity, 
wlicu the fort of Siltdra arid many other forts were probably hinlt, 
was followed by the awful calamity of theDurga Devi famine, when 
tlic countiy' is said to have been reduced to a desert by twelve 
rainless years (1396-1407). In the first years of the famine MAlrmud 
Slulh Bahmani (1378-1897) is said to have kept ten thousand 
bullocks to bring nain from Gujardt to the Deccan, and to have 
founded >seven orphan sdiools in the leading towns in his dominions.® 
No efibrts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
a scries of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people, 
and the strong places fell from the Musalmdns into the hands of local 
chiefs.* Before tlie country could recover it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died and 
the people broke into revolt.® In 1429 Malik-ul-Tujdr the governor 
of Daulatabad, with the hereditary officers or deshmnhhs, went 
through the countiy restoring order. Their first operaticins were 
against some Bdmoshis in Khatdv Desh and a body of banditti that 
infested the Mahddcv lulls. The army next marched to Wdi and 
reduced several forts. So entirely had the countiy fallen waste 
that the old villages had disappeared and fresh -ralages had to 
be formed, which generally included the lands of two or three old 
villages. Lands were given to all who would till them, free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse-bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dadu Narsu Kdle, an experienced 
Brdfaman, and to a Turkish eunuch of the coui-t.® In 1453 Malik- 
ul-Tujdr, who was ordered to reduce tlie sea coast or Konkan forts 
fixed his head-quarters at Chdkan, a small fort eighteen miles north 
of Poona, and, after reducing several chiefs, laid siege to a fort 


* Brieea’ Berislitft, U. 291*292 ; Grant Buff’s Mordtlids, 25. 

^ Briggs’ Bcrislitu, II. 325-326, 

^ Briggs’ Pcrialita, II. 349-350. - These ser^ toivns were CSieul. B&fahol 
DsulatiSd, Bcdnr, Kulbarga, and Ktodlulr. ' < Grant Di^g 

sBriggs* Fcriabta, U. 405-405. ‘Grant Duff’s Marilthto! 25. 
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whose chief was named Shirke. whom he speedily obliged to sur- 
render and to deliver himself and family into his hands, ^hk-ul- 
Tujar insisted that Shirke should embrace the Muhammadan faith 
or be put to death. Shirke on this, assuming an air of great himility^ 
represented that there existed between him and Shank^ Eay or 
Khelna or Vishalgad in Kolhdpur a family jealousy, and that should 
he become a Muhammadaiij his rival, on Malik-ul-Tuj5r s retreat, 
would taunt him with ignominy and excite his own family and 
subjects to revolt. He further promised to accept the Muhammadan 
faith if Malik-ul-Tujfir would reduce his rival, and agreed to guide 
him and his forces through the woody and very difficult county 
to Shankar’s dominions. Malik-ul-Tujar marched agai^t the chief 
of yhplrm. hut was treacherously surrounded and killed in the 
woods by Shirke.^ About this time (1463-1480) no references have 
been traced to Sdtara places except to Wdi and Min which are 
mentioned as military posts, whose troops in 1464 were ordered 
to join Mdhmud Gdwdn in his Konkan expedition.® In 1460, and 
twelve years later in 1472 and 1473, failure of rain so wasted the 
country that in 1474 when rain feU scarcely any one was left to 
till the land. ® lie power and turbulence of their provincial 
governors was a source of weakness and danger to Bahmani rule. 
To remove this evil Mdhmud Gdwdn, the very learned and able 
minister of Muhammad Shdh Bahmani II. (1463-1482), framed a 
scheme under which the Bahmani territories were divided into 
eight instead of into four provincea Sdtdra was included xmder 
Bijdpur, one of the two divisions into which Ktdbarga was divided, 
and was placed under Khwdja Gdwdn himself. In each province 
only one fort was held in the governor’s hands ; all other forts were 
entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from 
head-quarters j the pay of the captains was greatly increased and 
they were strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their full 
strength.^ This scheme for reducing their power brought on the 
minister the hatred of the leading nobles. They brought false 
charges of disloyalty against Mdhmud Gdwdn. The king was weak 
enough to believe them and foolish enough to order the minister’s 
execution, a loss which Bahmani power never recovered. 

In 1481, on the death of Mdhmud Gdwdn, his estate of Bijdpur 
including Sdtdra was conferred on Yusuf Adil E[hdn the future 
founder of the Adil Shdhi dynasty of Bijdpur® who was appointed 
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* Briggs’ Ferishta, IH 433-439. * Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 483. 

! ferislita, IL 483, 493, 494. * Briggs’ Ferishta, IL 503, 504. 

'Yusuf Adil Sh4h of Bij&pur vras a Turk, a son of AmuritbSulUn (1421-1451) 
of Constantinople. He founded the family of the Adil Shdhi rulers of Bijdpur consisting 
of nine sovereigns whose rule lasted nearly 200 years. Sec Bijdpur Statistical 
Aceomt. At the same time the Kizdm Sh&hi dynasty nnder Ahmad Nizdm was 
^tablishcd at Ahmadnagar (1490-1636), the Kutb Shdhi dynasty under Sultdn 
Kutb-nl-Mulkat Colknn/Inrisiv.iancii an-t f.l.-'Ra-iA 


tv u--* ’.iVonT ^ iianmanis may oe said to have ceased when 

the JSijapur (1489) and Ahmadnagar (1490) govemors threw off their allegiance 
and established ttemselves as mdependent rulers. According to Colonel ileadows 
Shdh (1457-1461), the -Bahmani fings protected their 
people and governed them justly and ' well. Among the Deccan Hindus all 
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Imd tflken refuge in Berth* and who at the request of the Bij^pur 
king liacl conic to Bijdpur was given considerable estates in Satdra. 
In the battle of Sholdpur against Alimadnagar in the same year 
Ibrtthim-Adil'Shdh suspected Saif Ain*ul-Mulk of treachery, and he, 
in consccjnencc, retired to Mdn in cost Sdtdra, collected the revenues, 
and ^ diiiuded them among liis troops.* Ibrdhim Adil Shdh sent one 
of his ofTiccrs with 5000 horse to expel Ain-ul-Mulk, hut the Bijdpur 
troops were defeated. Saif Ain-ul-Mnlk, groiving bolder by success, 
gathered the revenues of many districts including Valva in south 
oiltdrn. Ibrtlhiin next sent against him 10,000 horse and foot under 
NiAz Kuli Beg and DiMvar fflnSn ITabshi. Tliese troops were also 
defeated and so lunny elephants and horses and so great a store of 
A’nluablo haggngo fell into the hands of Ain-ul*Mulk that he levied 
fresh troops and deiermined to establish himself as an independent 


elcmcnti of social noion and local government were preserved and Blrcngthcned by 
the JIasalmiins, who, without interfering with or remodelling local institutions and 
hereditary olTiccs, turned them to their own uso. Persian and Arabic education u-as 
extended by village scliools nttaolicd to mosques and endowed with lands. This 
tended to the sjircad of the literature and faith of the rulers, and the eOects of this 
cducationcan still betmeed through thoB.ahmnm dominions A largo foreign commerce 
centred in Bcdar, the capital of thoDcccan, which was visited by merchont^nd 
travellers from nil countries. The Bahmani kings made few public 'wo^. _ There 
were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns or posts. Their chief 
works were huge castles which after 600 years arc as perfect os when they were 
built. These forts have glacis and counterscarps, covered ways, traverees, BanKing 
bastion.s with curtains and intermediate towers, broad wet and dry ditches, ana m 
all plain fortresses a fanssebrayo or rampart-monnd with bastions and towers in 
addition to main xnmjnrt. No forcible conversion of masses of iundns seems lo 
Jiavo taken nlncc. it constant stream of foreigners ponred in from Persia, Arabia, 
Thrfary, Afghanistan, and Abyssinia. These foreignoni, who served chiefly as widiera, 
ntnrricd Bindns and created the now Afnhnmmadnn popninticra of the Doeesn. 
Arehitccturo of Bijipar, 12-13, The names and dates of the Ahmadnogar and Bijapur 
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(rr?l. Sovemor, while Daria Zhdn Fakr-ul-Mulk 

a attached to him obtained 

estates lit the province. In 1489 Yusuf Adil Khdn asserted his 

T proclaimed himself king. He wrested many forts 
from the governors of HahinudShdh Balimani II. (1482-1518) and 
su bdued nil the country from the river Bhima toBijapur.* In 1561 Saif 
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chief. Ibrahim Adil Shdh took the field in person at the head of 5000 
chosen horse, 3000 foot, and a train of artillery.' Ain-ul-Mnlk 
encamped on the river JUI^n, and the king arrived and halted some 
days on the opposite hank without attacking him. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
resolved not to quit the country without fighting. For three days 
he advanced towards the king’s camp as if to engage but as often 
retired, the royal army remaining under arms on each occasion 
from dawn till sunset _expecting the attack. On the fourth day 
Ain-ul-Mulk put his troops again in motion j hut the king, supposing 
that his design was only to parade as on the preceding days, 
neglected to make preparations for his reception, the common 
guards of the camp only getting under arms. At length, when 
the enemy’s standard appeared in -sight, Ibrdhim Adil Shdli 
marshalled his troops in great haste and moved out of the camp 
to give battle. Ajn-ul-Mulk averse from engaging the king in 
person consulted with his friends, observing that it was treason to 
fight against the royal standard. To this all agreed except 
kmrtazaXhdn Anju who remarked that the standards did notj^ht, 
and there was no danger of shedding royal blood. Ain-ul-Mulk 
satisfied with his casuistry and finding it too late to hesitate, 
charged the royalists, and attacking the centre where Ihrdhim Adil 
Shdh was posted, pressed on it so fiercely that it was thrown 
into disorder and the king fied. On this his whole line broke 
and victory declared in favour of Ain-ul-Mulk, who seized the royal 
canopy, elephants, and artillery, besides all the tents and baggage. 
Ain-ul-Mulk pursued the king towards Bijdpur, but was afterwards 
obliged to fly by the route of Mdn Desh to the Ahmadnagar 
dominions where he was assassinated.^ In 1579, the Bijdpur minister 
Kishvar Khdn falsely accused Ohdnd Bibi the dowager queen of 
instigating^her brother, Murtaza Nizdm Shdh king of Ahmadnagar, 
to invade Bijapur, and sent her a prisoner to Satdra after subjecting 
her to many indignities.* On Kishwar Khdn’s fall in the same year 
Ohand Bibi was released from prison and conducted to Bijdpur.® In 
1592 DMvar Khan the Bijdpur regent was sent a prisoner to Satfira 
where he shortly after died.* 

Under the Bijdpur kings, though perhaps less regularly than 
afterwards imder the Moghals, the country was divided into districts 
or aarkars. The district was distributed among sub-divisions which 
were generally known by the Persian names •pa.rgana, Jearydt, sammat, 
mahal, and tdluka, and sometimes by the Hindu names of prdnt and 
desk. The hiUy west, which was generally managed by Hindu officers, 
continued to be arranged by valleys with their Hindu names of 
khora, mttra, and mdval. The collection of the revenue was generally 
entrusted to farmers, the farms sometimes including only one villaore. 
Wliere the revenue was not farmed, its collection was generafiy 
entmsted to Hindu officers. Over the revenue-farmers was a 
government agent or amil, who, besides collecting the revenue, 
managed the police and settled civil suits. Civil suits relating to 
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land wore generally referred to juries oxpanchdi/ats. In money suits 
tuo amjlt or Mvemment agentsprobably passed decisions. One of the 
amildars, who superintended a considerable division and to whom 
all otlicr amildars were subordinate, was termed njoA-dddddr, audit 
is conjectured that he had some percentage on the revenues. The 
mokasaddr s office though sometimes continued from father to son was 
not hereditary. Frequently but not always over the moMsddAr was 
a subha who, although ho took no share in the revenue management 
and did not live in the district, executed deeds and formal wrings of 
importance. Though the chief power in the country washluhammadan, 
Hindus were largely employed' in the service of the state. The 
garrisons of hill forts seem generally to have been Hindus, Mardthds, 
Kolis, R&inoshis, and Dhangars, a few places of special strength 
being reserved for hlusalmdn commandants or Mleddrs. Besides 
the hill forts some parts of the open country were left under 
loyal Mardtha and Brdhmon officers with the titles of estate-holder or 
jagirdar and of district head otdeshmukh. Estates were generally 
granted on military tmiure, the value of the grant being in propor- 
tion to the munber of troops which the grant-holder maintained. 
Fhaltan, from which in the time of the Feshwds 850 horse were 
required, furnished only fifty to the Bijfipur government at a very 
late period of that dynasty, but the Mardtha chiefs could procure 
horsemen at short notice and they were entertained or discharged 
at pleasura Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the case of 
those whoso lands lay near the borders of other kingdoms, an 
intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divided Martha 
families and led members of one family to take service under 
rival Musalmdn states. Numbers of Hindus were employed in the 
Bijdpur armies and those of distinguished service were rewarded 
with the Hindu titles of raja, ndik, and rdv.^ 

The principal Mardtha chiefs in Sdtdra under the Bijdpur 
government were QinndrardvMore of Jdvli, about thirty-five miles 
north-west of Sdtdra, Edv Ndik Nimbdlkar of Phaltan about thirty- 
five miles north-east of Sdtdra, Junjbdrrdv Ghdtge of Malavdi about 
twenty-sovcnmiles east of Sdtdra, Dapble of Jath about ninety miles 
south-east of Sdtdra, Mdne of Mhasvdd about sixty miles east of 
Sdtdra, and the Ghoroade of Xdpshi on the Vdma about thirty miles 
south of Karhdd. A person named More, originally a Kamdtak 
chief was appointed in the reign of Yusuf A^l Shdh (1490-1510) 
to tlie command of a body of 12,000 Hindu infantry sent to 
reduce the strong tract between the Nira and the Vdrna. Morb 
was successful. He dispossessed the Shirkes and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettors the chief of whom 
were Gujar, Mdmulkar, Mohite, and Mahddik. Morfe was 
with the title of Ohandrardv and his son Yashvantrdv, bavins 
distinguished himself in a batfle &«ght wia the troops of 
Burhdn Nizdm Shdh (1608-1553), m which he captured agreen flafr 
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had peimission to use the banner he had won. Their descendants 
ruled in the same tract of country for seven generations and under 
their mild and just management that barren tract became populous. 
All the successors of the first More assumed the title of Chandrarav. 
The unswerving loyalty of this family induced theBijdpurgovemment 
to exact little more than a nominal tribute from districts producing 
so little, and whidi had always been in disorder under Muhammadan 

f overnors. BAv N&ik Nimbalkar or Phaltanrdv was the Ndik of 
'haltan. TTia original surname was Povdr ; he had taken the name 
of Nimbdlkar from NimbMik or Nimlak where the first Nimblilkar 
lived. The family is considered one of the most ancient in 
MaMrashtra as the Kimbdlkar was made sardeshmukh of Pbaltan 
before the middle of the seventeenth century by one of the Bijdpur 
kings. The deshmukh of Phaltan is said to have become a polygar 
or independent chief and to have repeatedly withheld the revenues 
of the district. Vangoji or Jagpdlrdv Ndik Nimbalkar who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century was notorious for his 
restless and predatory habits. IDipdbdi the sister of Jagpdlrdv 
was married to Mdloji Bhonsla Shivdji’s grandfather who was one 
of the principal chiefs under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Jagpalrdv 
Niik seems to have been a man of great i^uence. It was through 
bis exertions that the marriage of Mdloji’s son Shahdji and Jijibdi 
Lukhdevjddhavrdv’s daughter was brought about against the wishes 
of the girl’s parents. One of the PhaltmiNdiks was killed in 1620 
in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghals. Nimbdlkar never 
exchanged his ancient title of ndik for that of Edja. Junjharrdv 
Ghdtge the deslimuhh of Malavdi was the head of a powerful family 
whose founder Kam B&je Ghdtge had a small command under the 
Bahmani kings. His native country Khatav was separated from 
that of the Nimbalkar by the MahAdev hills. The Ghdtges were 
deshmuhhs and sardeshmuhha of the pargana of Mdn. In 1626 
NdgojiGhdtge was given the title of sardeshmukh as an unconditional 
favour by Ibrahim Adil Shdh IL together with the title of Junjhdrrdv. 
The head of the Mane family was deshmxikh of Mhasvdd, adjoining the 
district of the Ghdtges. The Mdnes were distinguished shileddrs 
or self-horsed cavaliers under Bijdpur, but were nearly as notorious 
for their revengeM character as the Shirkes. The Ghorpades, 
who were originally Bhonsles, according to their family legend 
acquired their present surname during the Bahmani times from 
having been the first to scale a fort in the Konkan which was 
deemed impregnable by fastening a cord round the body of a 
ghorpad or iguana. They were deshmuMs under the Bijdpur 
government and were divided into two distinct families, one of 
Kfipshi near the Vdrna river and the other of Mudhol near the 
Ghatprabha in the Karndtak. Under Bijdpur the Kdpshikar 
Ghorpades were known as the navkas or nine-touch Ghorpades and 
the,Mudholkars as the sathas or seven-touch Ghorpades, a distinction 
which the two families maintain. The head of the Mudholkar 
Ghorpades^ is the pdtil of a village near Sdtdra. The Ghorpades seem 
to have si^alized themselves at a very early period. The high 
Musalmdn title of Amir uUOmra or Chief of the Nobles was conferred 
on one of the members of the Kdpshi family by the Bijdpur kings. 
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The first Ghoipade that joined Shivilji was one of the K&pshikors 
while the Mudholkars were his bitter enemiea The Daphles were 
deshmukhs of the pargana of Jath. Their original name was Chavhdn 
and they took the surname of Daphle from their village of Daphldpur 
of which they were hereditary pdtils. They held a command from 
the Sijdpur kings.^ 

In 1636 the Nizdm Shahi dynasty came to an end 'and in 1637 
Shdhdji Shonsle the son of Mdloji Bhonsle, who had taken a 
considerable part in Nizdm'Shdhi afiairs during -the last years of 
the dynasty, was allowed to retire into the service of Mdhmud 
Adil Shdh of Bijdpur (1626-1656). Li 1637 besides giving Shdhdji 
his jdgir districts in Poona, Mdhmud Adil Shdh conferred on 
Shdhdji a royal grant for the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages in 
the district of Karhdd, the right to which had by some means 
devolved on government.® Before the middle of the 17th century, 
Shdhdji's son Shivj^'i, tlie founder of the Mardtha empire, had begun 
to establish himself in the hilly pai-ts of Poona in the north where 
by I6i8 he had succeeded in ■ gaining possession of his father’s 
estate of Poona and Supa and of the strong forts of Toma in Bhor 
about thirty-five miles and Kondhdna or Sinhgad about ten miles 
south-west of Poona, of Purandbar about twenty miles south of Poona, 
and of Sdjgad in Bhor about five miles east of Torna. At this time 
the south of the I^ira, as far east as Shirval and as far south as 
the range of hilla norlii of the Krishna, was farmed by the hereditary 
deshmtmi of Hardas Mdval, a Mardtha named Bdndal, and the 
fort of Rohira was committed to his care. He early entertained a 
jealousy of Shivdji and kept a strong garrison and carefully 
watched the country round Purandhar.^ The deshpdnde of the place 
was a Prabhu a caste to whom Shivdji was always partial. Wdi 
was the station of a Bijdpur moMidddr or manager who had 
charge of Pdndugad, Eamalgad, and several other forts in the' 
neighbourhood. Chandrardv More, Rdja of Jdvli, was in possession 
of the Ghdtmdtlia from the Krishna to the Vdrna.® The Bijdpur 
government being impressed with the idea that it was incited by 
Shahdji, over whom they had complete control, took no active 
measures to suppress Shivdji's rebellion. In 1649 Shahdji -wa? 
imprisoned at Bijdpur and in 1651-52 a feeble attempt to seize 
Shivdji was made by a Hindu named Bdji Shdmrdj. Shivdji 
frequently lived at the town of Mdhdd in Koldba and the party 
of Shdmrdj, passing through the territoij of Chandrardv More 
lurked about the Par pass until an opportunity should ofier. Shivdji 
anticipated the surprise, attacked the party near the bottom of tlie 
pass and drove them in great panic to the.forests. In 1653 Shdhdji 
was released from confinement at Bijdpur and was bound by a 
solemn engagement to refrain from molesting the Mudhol chief -v^o 
had been instrumental in his capture. To induce both mi+ipa tn 
forget what had passed, Mdhmud Adil Shdh made them^chanffe 
their hereditary rights and i^ms as defm^hs. Bdji Ghorpade thL 
obtained from Shdhdji the deshmuki rights of twenty-two villages 
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in Kai’liild which Shdhliji iiad acquired in 1637 from Bijdpur.^ 
Disfcm'hances in the Kamdtak prevented the Bijupur government 
taking active steps against Shiv.dji, and no sooner was Shdhdji 
released than Shivaji began to devise new scliemcs for possessing 
himself of the whole Ghdtmatha or hilly West Dcccan. He had in 
vain attempted to induce the Rdja of Jdvli to unite with him 
against Bijdpur. Chandrar<dv More, although he carried on no war 
against Shivdji and received his messengers with civilitj^ I’cfused 
to join in rebellion against Bijdpur. The permission granted to 
Shdmvdi’s party to pass through his country, and the aid which he 
was said to have given him afforded Shivdji an excuse for hostility ; 
hut the Edja was too powerful to be openlj* attacked with any 
certain prospect of success. He had a strong body of infantry of 
nearlj’’ the same description as Shivdji's Mdvalis ; his two sons, his 
brother, and his minister Himmatrdv Avere all good soldiers ; nor did 
there appear anj- means b}’^ wliich Shivdji could create a division 
among them. Having held his troops in a state of preparation for 
some time, Shivaji sent two agents a Brdhman named Bdgho Balldl 
and a Maratha named Sambhdji ICdvji for tire purpose of gaining 
correct intelligence of the situation and strength of the principal 
places, but ostensibly with the design of contracting a marriage 
between Shivdji and the daughter of Cliandrardv. Bdgho Balldl and 
Sambhdji Kdvji proceeded to Jdvli attended by twenty-five Mdvalis. 
Tliey were courteously I'cceived and had several interviews with 
Cliandrardv, and Bdgho Balldl seeing the Bdja totally ofl‘ his guard 
formed the plan of assassinating him and his brother to which 
Sambhdji Kdvji readily agreed. He wrote to Shivdji communicating 
his intention ivliich was approved, and, to support it, troops were 
secretly sent up the Sah 3 'ddris from the Konkaii, where Shivdji, 
besides the district of Kalj’dn, held the forts of Tala, Ghosdia, 
and Bdiri in Koldba. Shivdji to avoid su.spicIon marched from 
Kdjgad his capital to Purandhar and from Purandhar he made a 
night march to Mahdbaleshvar at the source of the Krishna where • 
he joined his troops which had assembled in the neighbouring forests. 
Bdgho Balldl, on finding that the preparations were completed, 
took an opportunity of demanding a private conference with the 
Bdja and his brother, when ho stabbed the Rdja to the heart and 
his brother was despatched by Sambhdji Kdvji. Their attendants 
being previously readj’’ the assassins instantlj’- fled and darting into 
the thick forest which everywhere surrounded the place thej'^ soon 
met Shivdji who according to appointment ivas advancing to their 
support. Before the consternation caused bj' the double murder 
had subsided, Jdvli was attacked on all .side.s, but the troops, headed 
by the Rdja’s sons and Himmatrdv, notwithstanding the surprise, 
made a brave resistance until Himmatrdv fell and the sons were 
made prisoners. Shivdji lost no time in securing the possessions of « 
Chandrai-dv More. The capture of the strong fort of Vdsota, about 
fifteen miles west of Sdtdra called Vajragad by Shivdji, and the 
submission of the Sevtar vallej' completed the conquest of Jdvli. 
The sons of Cliandrardv who remained prisoners were .subsequently 
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condemned to death for maintaining a seci’et coi‘i*cspondence with 
Rijilinir. Sliivllji followed up his conquest by surprising Robira 
wliieh he scaled at night at the head of his Mdvalis. Biindal, 
the deshmulch who was in the fort at the time stood to his arms on 
the firet moment of alai’m; and although greatly outnumbered 
his men did not submit until he was killed. At the head of them was 
Bdji Prabhu the^ deshpdndo ; Shirdji treated him with generosity, 
received him with great kindness, and confirmed him in all his 
hereditary possessioas. He had relations with SMvdji, and 
afterwards agreed to follow the fortunes of his conqueror; the 
command of a considerable body of infantry was conferred upon 
him and he maintained his character for bravery and fidelity to the 
last. In 165G, to secure access to his possessions on the banks of 
the Nira and the Royna and to strengthen the defences of the 
Pdr pass Shivdji pitched upon a high rock near the source of the 
Krishna on which he resolved to build’another fort. The execution 
of the design was entrusted to a Deshastha Brdliman named 
More Tidmal Pinglc, who shortly before had been appointed to 
command the fort of Purandhar in Poona. This man, when very 
young, had accompanied his father, then in the service of Shdhdji to 
the Kamdtak and returned to the Mardtha country about the -year 
1653 and .shortly after joined Shivdji. The able manner in which 
ho executed every thing entrusted to him soon gained him the 
confidence of his master and the erection of Pratdpgad, the name 
given to the new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion entertrined 
of him.^ In the same year (1656) the Moghals invaded tlie Bijdpur 
temtorics and Saijerdv Ghdtge, Kimhdlkar, and other Mardtha 
cstate-holdcrs promptly joined Khdn Midiammad the Bijdpur 
prime minister with their troops,® 

About the year 1658 Bijdpur was distracted by factions among 
its nobles and the youth of its sovereign Ali Adil Shdh 11. _At 
lust they became scDsiblo of the necessity of making an active 
efiTort to subdue Shivdji. For this pmpose an array was assembled 
consi.stiiig of 6000 horse and 7000 dioicc infantiy, a good train of 
artillery or what was considered as such, besides a large supply of 
rockets, a numbei.* of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of 
stores, ^zul Khdn, an ofiicer of high rank, volunteered- to 
command the expedition, and in his public leave-taking, in the 
vaunting manner particularly common to Deccan Muhammadans, 
pompously declared that he should bring back the. insignificant rebel 
and cast him in’ chains under the footstool of the throne. To avoid 
impediments which presented themselves on the straight route 
from Bijdpur and the heavy rains which seldom subsided in the 
neighbourhood of the hills till the end of October, the amy pi-oceeded 
in September 1659 from Bijdpur to Pandharpur and thence marched 
towards Wai. Shivdji, on its approach, took up his residence in 
Pratdpgad and sent the most humble messages to Afzul He 

pretended to have no thought of opposing so gi-eat a personafre, and 
seemed only anxious to make his peace with the Bijdpur government 
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through the KhAn’s mediation ; he affected the utmost sorrow for 
liis conduct^ whicli he could hardly persuade himself would he 
forgiven by the Iting, even if the Khan should receive him under 
the shadow of his protection ; and ho would surrender the whole of his 
country to the Khdn were it possible to assure himself of his favour. 
Afzul Klidn, who had all the vanity of a Muhammadan noble, had 
also a thorough contempt for his enemy. At the same time as he 
had formerly been in charge of the AVdi district ho was aware of the 
exceeding difficulty of .an advance through the wild couiitiy which 
he must penetrate. "With such considerations and mollified by 
ShivAji’s submission, Afzul KhAn in answer to repeated applications 
despatched a BrAhman in his own service named Gopinathpant with 
suitable attendants to PratApgad. On his arrival at PAr a village 
below the fort, ShivAji came down to meet him. The BrAhman 
stated that the KhAn his master and ShAliAji were intimate friends, 
that the KhAn bore no enmity towards his son, but on the contrary 
would prove his desire to aid him by interceding for his pardon, 
and oven endeavouring to get him confirmed as jdgirJnr in part 
of the territory he had usurped. ShivAji aclaiowlcdgcd his 
obligation although his reply at the public meeting was not couched 
in the same humme strain ho had used in his messages. He said 
that if ho could obtain a part of the coimtiy in jugtr it ■would be 
all ho could expect, that ho was the king’s sciwant and that ho had 
been of considerable use to his government in reducing several chiefs 
whose territory would now come under the royal authority. This 
was the substance of what passed at their first interview. ShivAji 
provided accommodation for the envoy and his suite, but assigned a 
place for the BrAhman at some distance from the rest. In the 
middle of the night ShivAji secretly introduced himself to GojiinAth- 
pant. He addressed him os a BrAhman his superior. He 
represented that All he had done was for the sake of Hindus and 
the Hindu faith, that he was called on by the goddess Bhav.Ani 
herself to protect BrAhmans and cows, to punish the violators of 
their temples and their gods, and to resist the enemies of their 
religion, that it became QopinAthpant as a BrAhman to aid a course 
which BhavAni had sanctioned, and that if he did, ho should ever 
after live among his caste and countrymen in comfort and M^calth. 
ShivAji sccondedhis arguments mth presents, and the solemn ^^romise 
‘ to bestow the village of Hevra on him and his posterity for over. 
The BrAhman envoy could not resist such an appeal seconded by 
such an inducement and swore fidelity to Shiv.Aji, declared he was 
his for over, and called on the goddess to punish him if ho sworve<l 
from any task ShivAji might impose. They consulted on the 
fittest means for averting the present danger. The BrAhman, fully 
acquainted with Afzul KliAii's character, suggested tempting him 
to a conference and ShivAji at once approved of the scheme. Ho 
sent for KrishnAji BhAskar, a confidential BnAhman, informed him 
of what had passed, and of the resolution which ho had adopted. 
After fully consulting on the subject they separated ns secretly as 
they had met. After holding some interviews and discussions for 
the purpose of masking their design, KrishnAji BhAskar ns ShivAji’s 
agent was despatched with GopinAthpant to the camp of Afzul 
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Gopind^p^t represented Shivdji as in great alarm : hut 
tears could be overcome by the personal assurances of the 
Hian, he was convinced that he might easily be prevailed on to fdve 
himself up. With a blind confidence Afzul Khdn trusted himself 
to Gopiniltiipa-Bt s guidance. An interview was agreed on, and the 
Bijdpur troops n-ith great labour moved to Jdvli. Shivdji prepared 
a place for the meeting below the fort of Pratdpgad ; he cut down 
the jungle, and cleared a road for the Khdn’s approach but every 
other avenue to the place was carefully closed. He ordered 
Moropant and Netdji Pdlkor from the Konkon 'U'ith many thousands 
of the Mdvali infantry. He communicated his whole plan to these 
tivo and 'to Tdndji Mdlusre. Netdji was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expected that part of 
the" Klidn’s retinue would advance, and Moro Trimal with a body , 
of old and tried men was sent to hide himself in the neighbourhood 
of the main body of the Bijdpur troops which as had been agreed 
remained near Jdvli. The preconceived signal for Netdji was tlie 
blast of a horn, and the distant attack by Moro Trimal was to 
begin on hearing the fire of five guns from Pratdpgad which were > 
also to announce Shivdji’s safety. Fifteen hundred 'of Afzul 
Hhdn’s troops accompanied him to within a few hundred yards of 
Pratdpgad, where, for fear of alarming Shivdji, at Gopindthpont’s 
suggestion they were desired to halt. Afzul Xhdn, dressed in a 
thm muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and attended, as 
had been agreed, by a single armed "follower advanced in his 
palanquin to an open building prepared for the occasion. Shivdji 
had made preparations for this purpose, not as if consmons that he 
meditated a criminal and treacherous deed but as if resolved on 
•some meritorious though desperate action. After bathing, he laid 
bis head at his mother’s feet and asked her blessing. He took a 
hasty hut afiectionaie farewell of his friends committing his son ' 
Sambhdji to their care. He rose, put on a steel chain cap under his 
turban and' cliain armour under his cotton gown, hid a’ crooked 
dagger or lichva in his right sleeve, and on the Angers of his left 
hand he fixed vdglmoMis or steel tiger’s claw a treacherous weapon 
. well known among Moiittlids.^ Tlius armed he slowly descended 
"from the foiV. Hie Khdn had arrived at the place of meeting before 
him, and was expressing his impatience at the delay, when lShiv.dji • 
was seen advancing, apparently unarmed and like the Khdn attended « 
by only one armed follower, his tried friend Tiindji MSlusre. ShivAji 
in view of Afzul Khitn, frequently stopped, which was represented 
as the effects of alann, a supposition more likely to bo admitted from 
his diminutive size. Under pretence of assuring Shivdji, the aimed, 
attendant by tlie contrivance of the Bnlhinan stood at a few paces • 
distance. Afzul Xhdn made no^ objection to Shivdji’s follower 
although he carried two swords in his waistband, a circumstance 
wliich might pass unnoticed, being common amongst Mardthds, He 


1 In 1826 llilja PiatdMinli when chief of SAt.4ra (1810-1839) gave the vdghntilhii 
to Mr. Plphiustonc. They were Dioat tonniaablc etccl hoots, vciy sharp, and 
attached to two rings fitting tins fingers and m concealed in tlie inside of the hand. 
Colehroolcc’s Illphinstono, II. 188, See also Scott Wanng's Mariltlide, 69, 
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advanced two or three paces to meet Shivdji ; they were introduced, 
and in the midst of the customniy embrace Bhivdji struck the 
vaghnalihs into the bowels of Afzul Klidn, who quickly disengaged 
himself, clapped his hand on his sword, exclaiming treachciy and 
murder, but Shivilp instantly followed up the blow with his dagger. 
The Khdn had drauTi his sword and made a cut at Shivdji, but the 
concealed ai-mour was proof against the blow ; the whole was the 
work of a moment, and Shivdji was •wresting the weapon from the 
hand of his victim before their attendants could run towards them. 
Syed Bandu the Klidn’s follower refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as Shivdji and his 
companion, maintained an unequal combat for some time before 
he fell. The bearers had lifted the Ehdn into his palanquin durin" 
the scuffle, but by the time it was over, Klinndu Millo and some 
other followers of Shivdji had come up, cut off the licad of 
the dying man, and carried it to Pratdpgad. The signals nf»rccd 
on were made j the Mdvalis rushed from their concealment and 
beset the nearest part of the Bijdpur troops on all .sides, few 
of whom had time to mount their houses or stand to their anns. 
Netdji Pdlkar gave no quarter ; but orders were .sent to lloropant 
to spare all who submitted. Shivdji’s humanit}' to Ins prisonous was 
conspicuous on this as on most occasions. lilany of those that had 
attempted to escape were brought in .several days afterwards in 
a state of great wretchedness. Tlicir reception and treatment 
induced many of the Mardtha prisonei-s to enter Shivdji's service 
The most distinguished Mardtha taken was Junjhdrr.tv Ghdtf'c 
whose fatheV had been the intimate friend of Shdlidji, bnt Shiv^ji 
could not induce him to depart from his allegiance to Biidpur. At 
his own request he was allowed to return, and was imnourablv 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and family of Afzul 
Khdn.wete taken by Klmnduji Kdkde one of Sliivdji’s oflicci-s, but 
on being offered a large bribe he agreed to guide them to n place 
of safety, and led them by unfrequented paths across the mountains 
and along the banks of the Koyna, until he safely lodged them in 
ICarhad. When this treachery came to Shivdji’s knov\^cd«Tc Kiikdo 
Was condemned to death and at once executed.* ° 

This success greatly raised the reputation of Shivdji. Tlie 
immediate fruits were four thousand horse, several elephants a 
number of camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole train ’of 
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1 Grant Duff-a MnrJlthiis, 70-78. Abdulla AfrulKliAn who w.i« n man of 
personal proAvess seemed ShivUji uith one of bis bands and endoavonred^to sfob^. 
ShxvAji W.-.S imlebted for bis life to the precaution ho bnd nsed of we„ri.m 
Dismgaging himself from bis grasp, ho plunged nluhmkJia into bis stomaoli anil 
out him down with his sword. His scerot.-iry GopinAtlipant ondoavoiired to avenUl 
too act wh™ Shiv.lji bado liim fly ns ho sliouhl always hold sacred the lifo 
Brdhman. The troops now nislied^oilt and not a man, except the fortunate BrUimnf 
escaped to rcUto the horrid murder. Scott Waring’s hIarAth.W, G7 - OoT Scott \vS 
in a note adds : This account rests entirely njwn the authority of too IfnpAil'® 
mannscnpts,andl tomkthem entitled to croilit. Had not Abdulhi wfin 

too like treachery I shonld donht his consenting to an interriow with such t. 

Shivdji and upon such harsh conditions. For what more could ho oxneet t^nff 
nt an intomow than could hare boon ofTeotedhy hw Bccrotary i 
AhduUa does not extenuate ShivAii’s conduct, for 8hiv.qi had made 
from the first to murder too MiisalniAn gonoral. Ditto, 2TO ^ ® 
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equipment which been sent against him. Such of his troons 
n-s were wounded, Shivdji on this occasion distinguished by presente 
^ bracelets, necldaces,_ chains of gold and silver, and clothes, 
llicse were presented -Bna much ceremony, and served to stimulate 
future exertion among hi8 soldiers as well as to give greater fame 
to his exploit.^ The sword of Afzul KhSn and Shivdji’s favourite 
sword Bhavdni passed to the Moghals on tlie capture of Sambh4ii 
in 1690. Tliejr were restored by Aurangzeb to Shdhu in 1707 and 
till.J827 remained a valued trophy in the armoury of ShivAii’s 
descendants. Gopindthpant received the promised grant in reward 
for his treacherj'-, and was afterwards promoted to considerable rank 
in the service.^ 

In 1639, Shivdji surprised the fort ofVasantgad about seven 
miles north-west of Earhdd, levied contributions along the 
Krishna, and 'left a ihdna or garrison ivith a revenue collector 
in the gadhi or mud fort of Battis Sliirdla. In January 1661, Ali 
Adil Shdh 11. disappointed in his hopes of crushing Shivdii, took 
the field in person and marched to Karhdd. M the district 
authorities, some of whom had submitted to Shivdji, attended the 
royal camp to tender their allegiance. Ali AdU Shdh recovered 
Panhdia and Edngna in Kolhdpur which had fallen to Shivdji in the 
previous year.® 

In 1661, as Shivdji was unable to visit the famous temple of 
Bhavdni at Tuljdpur daring the rains, he with great solemnity 
dedicated a temple to her in the fort of Pi*atdpgad. His religious 
• obscrv'onces from this time became exceedingly rigid; he chose the 
celebrated Edmdds Svdmi as his mahdpunish or spiritual guide, 
and aspired to a high character for sanctity.® In 1662 when 
Shivdji thought of .malting Eaygad in Koldba his capital he held 
the Konkan Ghdtnidtho that is the hilly West Deccan from the 
Bhima to the Vdma.^ In 1665, in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of Purandhar by which Sliivdji ceded to the Moghals 
the forts which he had taken from them and twenty others taken 
or built by him in tho territory of the late Nizam Shdhi government 
and obtained the right of levying the cliauth and sardeshmttTehi 
over the Bijdpur dominions and to co-operate witli the,* Moghals 
to subdue Bijdpur, Shivdji ^th a body of 2000 horse and 
8000 infantjy joined Jaysing and the combined army 
marched about November. Their* first operations -wore against 
Bajdji Ndik Nimbdlkar a relation of Shivdji and a jdgirddr of 
Bijdpur. Phaltan was reduced and the fort of Tdthvad scaled by 
Shivdji’s Mdvalis. All the fortified places in tlieir route were taken. 
Ali Adil Shdh had prepared Ins troops, but endeavoured to prevent 
the invasion by promises of settling the demands of the Moghals. 
But Jaysing continued liis advance and met with little opposition 
until near Mangalvedha in Sholdpur.® In 1668 Shivilji emtained 
a yearly payment of money from the Bijapur government in lieu 
of a levy of the chauth-and sardeshmukln over the Bijdpur dominions 


1 Grant DufPs Marfthds, 79. • Grant Duffa Martthiia, 82. 

. GnmtDufFs 85. 
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and in spite of the narrowing of his territory ‘by the Purandhar 
treaty he still I’etained the western Satdra hills. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were of greatest leisure in Shivaji’s 
life. Some of his contemporaries, speculating on the _ future, 
supposed from his apparent inactivity that he would sink into 
insignificance, but he employed this interval in revising and com- 
pleting the internal management of his government, which with his 
various institutions are the key to the forms of government 
afterwards adopted by every Marsitha state. ShivSji’s regulations 
were gradually formed and enlarged, but after a certain period 
underwent no change by the extension of his territory until he 
assumed the ensigna of royalty. Even then the alterations were 
rather in matters of form than in rules. Tire plans of Maratha 
encroachment which were afterwards pursued so successfully by his 
nation may be traced from a very early period and nothing is more 
remarkable in regard to Shivaji than the foresight with which 
some of his schemes were laid and the fitness of his arrangements 
for the genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; his occupation of 
the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of deposit for 
his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the Mard,- 
tha name ; but the rules of formation and discipline for his troops, 
the interior economy of his infantry and cavalry, the regulations for 
his forts, his revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief offices 
through which hisgovernment was administered were fully developed. 
Shivdji’s infantry was raised in the West Deccan and !Konkan ; the 
men of the West Deccan tract were called Mdvalis or westerners, 
those of the Konkan Hetkaris or southerners. These men brought 
their own arms and required nothing but ammunition. Their dress, 
though not \miform, was generally a pair of short drawers coming 
. half-way dowhthethigh, a strong narrow band of considerable length 
tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and sometimes a cotton frock. 
Most of them wore a cloth round the waist, which likewise answered 
the pmposes of a shawl. Their common arms consisted of a sword 
shield and matchlock. Some of the Hetkaris, especially the infantry 
of Sfivantvddi, used a species of firelock, the invention of the lock 
for the fiint having been early received from the Portuguese. Every 
tenth man, instead of firearms, carried a bow and arrows which 
were useful in night attacks and surqnises when firearms were kept 
in reserve or forbidden. The Hetkaris excelled as marksmen but 
they could seldom be brought to the desperate sword-in-hand attacks 
for which the MSvalis were famous. Both of them had unusual 
skill iu climbing, and could mount a 'precipice or scale a rock with 
ease, where men of other countries must have run great risk of 
being dashed to pieces. Every ten men had an officer called a ndife 
and every fifty a havilddr. The officer over a hundred was termed 
jumiddd/r and the commander of a thousand was styled ek-hazdri. 
There were also officers of five thousand, between whom and 
the samohat or chief commander there was no intermediate step. 
The cavalry were of two kinds bdrgirs literally bricQemen or riders 
who were supplied with horses aud shileddra who were self -horsed *, 
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Cbaptfir VII. Sbivdji’s bargtrs were generally mounted on horaes, the ’propert}’ 
Hiirtory. description was termed pagah or 

•household troops, and Shiv/lji always placed more dependence on 
MosAiarAss, tliem.than on the shilcidrs or any horse furnished on contract by 

^489^J68r’ individuals ; lyith both be had a proportion of his pdgdh mixed, to 

Siird'Vt overawe the disobedient and to perfect his system of intelligcnco 
InsdlJlom. which abroad and at home penetrated into a Itnowledgc of the most 
private circumstances, prevented embezzlement, and frustrated 
treachery. The Mardtha horsemen were commonly dressed in n 
pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a turban whidi many of 
them fastened by passing a fold of it under the chin, a frock of 
quilted cotton, and a doth round the waist, with which they 
generally girded on their swords in preference to securing them with 
tkeir- belts. The horseman was armed with a sword and shield ; a 
proportion in each body carried matchlocks, but the great 'national 
weapon was the spear, in the use of whicli and the management of 
their horaes they showed both grace and skill. The spearmen had 
generally a sword and sometimes a shield ; but the shield wo: 
unwieldy, and was carried only in case the spear should be broken 
Over every twenty-five horsemen Shivdji had a haviUar. 
To one himdrcd and twenty-five there was a jimUddr, and 
' to every five jumlds or six hundred and twenty-five was a 
suhJieddr. Every subha had an accountant and auditor of 
accounts appointed by Shivdji, who were liable to be changed and 
were invariably Brdhmans or Prabhus. To tho command of every 
ten svhhds or six thousand two hundred and fifty horse, which 
were rated at only five thousand, there was a commander styled 
panoh-lmari^ with whom were also stationed a muzumddr or 
Brdhman auditor of accounts and a Prabhu register and 
accoiintant who was called amin. These were government agents. 
Besides these every officer, from the jumldddr upwards, had one or 
more Mrhms or writers paid by himself as well as others in the 
pay of government. Except the sarnohat or cliief no officer was 
superior to the commander of five thousand. There was one 
sarnobat for the cavalry and one for the infantry. Every jimfa, 
subha, and paneh-hazdr bad an establishment of news-writers and 
spies besides secret intelligencers. Shiv.iji’s head spy was a Mardtha 
named Bahirji Niik, to whom, some^ of the Brdhmans readily 
admit, he owed many of the discoveries imputed to the goddess 
. Bhavdni. The hfarAtluis are peculiarly roused from indolence and 
apathy when charged with responsibility. Shivujiat the 'beginning 
of his career personally inspected every man who oflered himself 
and obtained security from some persons already in his service for 
the fidelity and good conduct of those with whom he was not 
acquainted Tins system of security must soon have made almo.st 
- every man answerable for some of luscomrndcs ; and although itcould 
have been in most instances but a form, owing to tlie ease with which 
the responsibility could Im evaded, tlie demand of security was 
always a part of Shivfiji s instructions to his officers. The Mfivalis 
sometimes enlisted, merely on condition of getting a subsistence 
in grain ; hut the regular pay of tho iiifantiy^ was 6 s. to £J 4 s. (US 
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i)a^ 0 (Jo 5 ) a month*; that of the hdrgirs or riders was l2s. to £2 
(2-5 pagodas ) ; and that of the shilcddrs or self-horsed cavaliers 
£1 16ff. to £4 16s. (G-12 pagodas) a month. All plunder as well as 
prizes was the property of government. It was brought at 
stated times to Shivaji’s darbdr or place of public audience and 
individuals fomally displayed and delivered their captures. They 
always received some small proportionate compensation; they 
were praised, distinguished, and promoted according to their success ; 
and to plimder the enemy is to this day (1827) used by the Marithds 
to express a victory, of which in their estimation it is the only 
real proof. The horse, especially at an advanced period of Shiviji’s 
history, were subsisted during the fair season in the enemy’s country ; 
during the rains they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different places near kurans or pasture lands, under the 
protection of some fort, where the grass of the preceding season 
was stacked and grain prepared by the time they returned. For 
this purpose persons were appointed to whom rent-free lands were 
hereditarily assi^ed. This system was preserved when many of 
Shivaji’s institutions were neglected, and it proved a great aid to 
the success of his countrymen, 

^1**^^]* kept the Hindu festival of the Dasara with great pomp. 
It falls in October at the end of -the south-west rains, and was 
particularly convenient for a general muster dnd review of his troops 
previous to their taking the field. At this time each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each soldier’s effects 
were taken to be compared with what be brought back or eventually 
to be ma^de good. If a horseman’s effects were unavoidably lost, his 
horse killed mauncd, or destroyed in government service they were 
on due proof replaced. On the other hand all plunder or articles 
discovered, of winch no satisfactory account could be given, were 
carried to the credit of government, either by confiscating the article 
or deducting the amount from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the 
option of the captors to keep almost any articles if fairly brought 

were dosed eS 

mnno/ ^ i due by government were paid either in reaS 

collectors of revenue in favour of the 
officers, but never by separate orders on villa-res - The onl^ 
exceptions to plunder made bySliiv&ii were in 
cultivators, and women; thes^wf n^ver to i 

were wounded, or who had sufferedin 

gratified- by promotion, honow, ot compensatiom’^^4^ 

approve of the jdgir or estate svstem? bf„^ j “ot 

with tie o£ tlelSelLlmeit 

lettewea new esto eed gave .my ve„ 

1 A jiagoda ■mw equal to from Bs. 3 to Eg. 4, 
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assignments. Tnam lands Tvero granted by him as nrell in 
reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith; a 
gift of landj especially to Br&hmnns, being of all charities the, most 
acceptable to the diraity. Shiviiji’s discipline, which required 
prompt obedience to superiors in everj’’ situation^ was particularly 
strict in his forts. The chief person or Mlleddr in the 
command of a fortress was tenned havilddr and under him 
there was one or more sarnohais. In large forts there was a aamo&a^ 
to each face. Every fort had a head clerk and a co mmissar y of 
grain and stores ; the head clerk a 'Brahman was tenned aaunis ; 
tire commissary was commonly of tho Fiahhu caste and was called 
lidrhhannU. The orders regarding ingress and egress, rounds, watches, 
and patrols, care of water, grain, stores, and ammunition were most 
minute, and the head of each department was furnished with 
distinct rules for his guidance from which no deviation was allowed. 
A rigid economy characterised all Shivdji’s instructions regarding 
expenditure. The gandson was sometimes partly composed of the 
common infantrj'. Indopendent of them each fort had a separate 
and complete establishment. It consisted of Brdhmans, Mardthds, 
Rfimoshis, illrirs, and MSngs ; the whole were termed gadkaris or 
fort-men. Tliey were maintained by permanent ossi^ments of 
rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of each fort, which with the 
care. of the fort passed from father to son. TheRdmo.shis and 
Mli/irs were employed on outpost duty. Tliey brought inteUigence, 
watched all the paths, misled inquiries, or cut olf hostile stragglers. 
This establishment while now and vigorous was admirably suited 
to Shivfiji’s purpose as well ns to the genius of the people. The 
gadkaris described the fort as the mother that fed them, and 
among other advantages, no plan could better provide for old or 
deserving soldiers. 

Shivdji’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of Dddfiji 
Kondadev, Shdhdji’sBrdhman manager, to whom Shivdji’s education 
in Poona was entrusted (1645). The assessments were made on 
the actual state of the ci'op, the proportionate division of which is 
stated to have been three-fifths to the husbandmen and two-fifths 
to government. As soon as Shivdji got permanent possession of 
any territory, every species of military contribution was stopped, 
all faiming of revenue ceased, and the collections were made by 
agents appointed by himself. Every two or thi’ee villages were 
superintended by a Tcdrhm under fljo tarafdar or idhtkddr who 
had charge of a small district, and was eitlier a Brdhman or a 
Prahhu. A Mardtha Tiavildd,r was stationed with each of them. 
Over a considerable tract there was a suhheddr or mdmlatddr who 
had diarge of one or more forts in whi(^ his collections both of 

f rain and money were secured. Shiydji never permitted the 
eshmukhs and deahp&ndes to interfere in the management of the 
country ; nor did he allow them to collect their dues until their 
amount had been ascertained, when an order was annually given 
for the amount. The pdiila, khots, and hulhamis were strictly 
superintended, and Shivdji’s government though popular with the 
common cultivators, would have been unpopular with village and 
district officers, of whom Shivdji was always jealous, had it not been 
for the resource which all had of entering his military service. 
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The method which the BrAhman ministers of the MarStha 
government afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil 
servants by permanent assignments on portions of the revenue of 
\'illages, is said to have been early proposed to Shivdji. He 
objected to itj not only from fear of immediate oppression to 
the husbandmen, but from apprehending that it would in the end 
cause such a division of power as must weaken his government and 
encourage the village and district authorities to resist it as they 
frequently did that of Bijdpur. With the same view he destroyed 
all village walls and allowed no fortification in his territory which 
was not occupied by his troops. Religious establishments were 
carefully preserved, and temples for which no provision existed 
had some adequate assignments granted to them, but the Brahmans 
in charge were obliged to account for the expenditure. Shivdji never 
sequestrated any allowance fixed by the Muhammadan government 
for the support of tombs, mosques, or saints’ shrines. The revenue 
regulations of Shivaji were simple and in some respects judicious ; 
but during his life it is impossible they could have been attended 
Avith such improvements and increase’ of population as arc ascribed 
to them by his countrymen. His districts were frequently exposed 
to great ravages, and he never had sufficient leisure to complete 
his arrangements by that persevering superintendence which alone 
can perfect such institutions. The Muhammadan writers, and Fryer 
a contemporary English traveller describe his country as in the 
worst possible state, and the former only mention him as a depre- 
dator and destroyer. Still those districts taken by him from Bijdpur 
Avhich had been under the management of farmers or direct agents 
of government probably experienced great benefit by the change. 
The judicial system of Shivdji in civil cases was that of panehdyat 
or council which had invariably obtained in the country. Disputes 
among his soldiers were settled by their officers. He drew his 
criminal law from the Hindu sacred works or Shdstras ; but as the 
former rulers were Musalmdns they had naturally introduced 
changes whicli custom had sanctioned and perpetuated. This 
accounts for the difference that may be still found between Hindu 
law and Mardtha usage. 

_ To aid in the conduct of his government, Shivdji established 
eight principal offices : 1st the Peshwa or head manager 
whose office was held by More Pant or Moreshvar Trimal 
Pingle ; 2nd the Muzumd&r or general superintendent of finance 
and auditor general of accounts, whose office was held by Abdji 
Sondev, subheddr of the province of Ealydn ; 3rd the Surnis or 
general record-keeper, superintendent of correspondence, examiner 
of letters ; the office was held by Anndji Datto j 4th the VdnJctiis 
or private record-keeper and superintendent of the household 
troops and establishment : the office was held by Dattajipant ; 5th 
the Sarndbat or chief captain of whom there Avere two Prataprdv 
Gujar over the cavalry and Tesfiji Kank over the infantry ; 6th the 
Dabir or minister for foreign att'aixs, an office held by Somnath- 
pant ; 7th the Fydyadhish or superintendent of justice, an office 
managed by Nirdji Rdvji and Gomdji Ndik ; and 8th the Nydya 
Shaslri or expounder of Hindu law an office held first by Shambhu. 
Upddhj'a and afterwards by Kaghundthpant. 
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civil situations, except the 
Ayayddhtsh and Nydya Slidstri, held military commands, and 
frequently had not leisure to supei-intend their duties. All there- 
fore were aided by deputies called kdrbhdns, who often had power 
to fix the seal or mark of their principals on public documents. 
\Vhen so empowered they were styled mtiUliks. Each department 
and every district establishment had eight subordinate oflBcers 
under whom Avere an adequate staff of assistants. These officers were, 
1st the Kdfbhd/n, Mutdlik, or Divdn] 2nd the Muzimddv or 
auditor and accountant ; Srd the Fadnis or Fadnavis deputy auditor 
and accountant ; 4th the Sahnis or derk sometimes styled daflarddr ; 
6th the Kdrklidnnis or commissary ; 6th the Ohilma or correspon- 
dence clerk ; 7th the Jdmdar or treasurer in charge of aU valuables 
except cash ; and 8th the Fatnis or cashkeeper. Attached to him- 
self, Shiv&ji had a treasurer, a correspondence clerk, and an accountant 
besides a Farisnis or Persian secretary. • His clerk was a Prabhu 
named B41dji A^gi, whose acuteness and intelligence were remarked 
.by the Bn^ish at Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there 
on business. BiUkrishnapant Honvante, a near relation of ShtlhAji's 
head manager was Shivdji’s accountant. On Shiv^ji’s enthronement 
at Rdygod in 1674 the names of such offices as were formerly 
expressed in Persian were changed to Sanskrit and some were marked 
by higher sounding titles, [^ere was only one commander-in- 
chief for the infantry and cavalry and one Nydyddhish or judge.* 

In May 1673 a detachment of Shivdji’s Mavalis surprised Parli 
about four miles south-west of Sitara. Its capture put the Musalm Sn 
garrisons on the alert, and Satdra, a fort that had always been kept 
in good order by the Bijdpur government, which was next invested, 
sustained a siege of several months and did not surrender t^^ill the 
beginning of September. It is remarkable that this fort which had 
long, perhaps before the Adil ShAhi dyn^ty, been used as a state 
prison, in time became the prison of Shiv^i b descendants. The forts 
of Chandan, Vandan, Pandugad, NAndgiri, and Tdthv^ all fell 
into ShivAji’s hands before the fair season.® In 1675 Shivdji again 
possessed himself of all the posts between PanhAla in Kolhdpwr and 
TAthvad. As soon as he was occupied in the Eonkan and had 
carried doivn all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbdlkar and 
Ghdtge, the desmukhs of Phaltan and Malavdi, attacked Shivdji’s 
oarrisoM drove out the posts and recovered most of the open 
^untry for BijApur.® In 1676 Shivdji for the third time took 
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nossessioji of the open conntiy between Tathvad and Panhala. 

\ prevent future inroads by neighbouring propnetors Shivaji ^ve 
Orders to connect the two places by a chain of forts, 

Vardhangad, Bhnshangad. Sad^shivgad. and Maehhindiyad. 
Although of no great stren^h they were well chosen to support ms 
intermediate posts and to protect the highly productive tr^t within 
the frontier which they embrace. While engaged in this arrange- 
ment Shiviji was overtaken by a severe illness which connnea mm 
at Sdtira for several months. During tMs period he became extra- 
vagantly rigid in the observance of religious forms, _ but he was at 
the same time planning the most important expedition of his life, 
the invasion of the Madras Karndtak.^ The discussion of his legal 
claim to share in half his father’s Ramatak possessions^ and the 
possibility of malring this a cloak for more extensive acquisitions in 
the south was a constant subiect of consultation.® While Shivdji 
was in the Karnatak a body of horse belonging to Ghdtge and 
Nimbdlkar laid waste Panhdla in the southland retired plundering 
towards Karhdd. A detachment from Shivdji's army under Nilaji 
Kdtkar overtook them at Kurli, attacked and dispersed them, re- 
covering much valuable property, which, as it belonged to his own 
subjects, Shivaji scrupulously restored.® 

In 1679, Shivdji’s son Sambhaji joined the Moghals. Diler Khda 
the Moghul general, intent on making Sambhdji the head of a party 
in opposition to his father, sent a detachment of his army from 
before Bijapur which they had invested, accompanied by Sambbdji 
as Raja of the Marathi, and took Bhopdlgad in the Khandpur 
sub-diWiion Shivdji’s easternmost outpost.* At the time of his 
, death yn 1680, Shivdji, who during the last two years of his 
life Imd become an ally of Bijdpur against the Moghals, possessed 
that mart of Sdtdia of which the line of forts built from Tdthvad to 
Pannala distinctly marked the eastern boundary. Shingndpur in 
thp'Mdn sub-division in the east with the temple of Mahadev was 


hif hereditary mdm village given by one of the Ghdtges to his 
mcher Slidliaji.® Rdmdas Svami, Shivdji’s fr’ 




-J K/UlpTC^lO friend and spiritual guide, 

.whose life and conduct seem to have deserved the universal praise 
bf his countrymen, a few days before Shivdji’s death wrote Sambhdji 
ms elder son from Path an excellent and judicious letter, advising 
him for the future rather than upbraiding him for the past, and 
pointing out the example of bis father yet carefully abstainina from 
personal comparison.® ° 

Mter Sbiyaji’s death, Bajdrdm his younger son being ulaced 
on the Mardtha throne at Rdygad in Koldba, Bamhhdji the elder 
son made his escape from Panhdla, and, having made himself 

among others, put to death 
boyarabai Bdjdrdms mother, and imprisoned Rd,jd,rd,m. A con- 
spiracy in favoim of BAjardm was detected and it Was discovered tha^ 
it was supported by the whole of the Shirke family whose motiv( 
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was revenge for the death of Soyardhdi who belonged to their family. 
Such of the Shirkes as could be found were executed and the rest 
fled and several of them entered into the Moghal service. Sambhaji 
gavehimselfuptoidleness and pleasure and the system which Shivdji 
had introduced soon fell into decay. Decay flrst appeared in the 
army where Shivdji’s discipline and strict orders were neglected. 
When the horse took the field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder 
was secreted, women followers who had been forbidden on pain of 
death were not only allowed but women were brought ofi' from the 
enemy’s country as an established article of plunder and either kept 
as concubines or sold as slaves. The booty brought back by the 
commanders of the horse was too small for the pay of the troops. 
They took the field in arrears and leave to keep part of the plunder 
was a natural compensation for the regular pay allowed by Shivdji. 
Sambhdji was prodigal in his expenses and his minister and favourite, 
Kalushaa North Indian Brdhman, raised the land-rent by the addition 
of various ceases. When he came to collect the revenue he found 
the receipts much less than they had been in the time of Shivdji 
as the assessments were nominally greater. The managers of 
districts were in consequence removed for what seemed to him 
evident peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of the husband- 
men fled from their villages, and the approach of a vast army of 
Moghals under Aurangzeb helped to complete the prospect of ruin 
to Shivdji’s territory.^ In 1685 during this campaign Sultdn 
Muazzam lay at Valva,andin the emperors name took possession of 
such parts of the country as he could overrun. Deeds still remain 
in which Muazzam confirmed in his own name grants of lands origin- 
ally given by Bijdpur generals. In October a pestilence broke 
out in his camp, swept on* many of his'men, and greatly diminished 
his force. Still on receiving the emperor’s orders, to reduce the 
south-west districts above the Sahyddris, formerly taken by Shivdji 
from Bijdpur, he advanced without hesitation for that purpose.^ 

In October 1686 Bijdpur fell to Aurangzeb, the Bijdpur govern- 
ment came to an end, and its territories passed to the Moghals.^ In 
the same year Shirze Khdn of Bijdpm’, who was sent to invade 
Sambhdji’s districts,marched towardsSatdra.* The Mardtha Mansab- 
ddrs or men of title who had been in the service of Bijdpur, sent 
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professions of duty to the emperor, but showed no readiness to join 
his standard. Shirje Khdn passed as far west as \\ .11 where he was 
attacked and defeated by Sambhdji’s chief captain Hambirntv, o 
victory dearly bought by the death of HambiiTdv ■who fell mortally 
wounded. The advantage which the Marilthds had gained was not 
neglected ; several detachments pushed forward and occupied a great 
part of the open country towards Bijdpur.^ 

Samhhaji became careless of all general business and spent his 
time between Panhd.la and Vishdlgad in Kolhdpnr at a favourite 
house and garden in Sangameshvar in Eatndgiri. The whole power 
was in the hands of his favourite Kalusha whose time seems to have 
been more occupied in managing his master’s humours than in 
attending to the business of the state. The discipline of the 
Mardtha army became looser. Though ruinous to Sambhdji’s 
resources as head of an organized state, this increased looseness had 
a wonderful effect in spreading predatory power. Every lawdess 
man and every disbanded soldier, Mtdiammndan or Mardtha, wdio 
could command a horse and a spear, joined the Mardtha parties, and 
such adventurers were often enriched by the plunder of a day. 
Independent of other causes, a warlike spirit wus thus excited among 
a people fond of money and disposed to predatory habits. The 
multitude of horsemen nurtured by former wars was already too 
heavy for the resources of the Mardtha state. The proportion of 
the best troops which was kept in the Imperial seiwiec would pro- 
bably have soon enabled Aurangzeb to suppress the disorder com- 
monly attendant on Indian conquest had not the love of w'ar and 
pillage been kiridled among the Mardthds. A pride in the conquests 
of ^ivdji, their confidence in the strength of the foris, the skill 
and bravery of many of the Mardtha headers, the ability and 
influence of many of the Brdhmans, and the anger raised among 
Hindus by the odious poll-tax, excited a ferment which required 
not only vast means but an entire change of measures to allay. 

Aurangzeb had great military and financial strength ; he had 
consider^le local knowledge, and in the first instance the same 
power of confirming or withholding hereditary right as his prede- 
cessors in conquest. Titles, mansabs, and j&girs were bestowed, 
and still more frequently promised with a liberality greater than 
that of any former conqueror. StiU presumption, jealousy, and 
bigotry deprived him of many of those advantages. He was not 
fully aware of the strength of predatory power, and instead of 
crushing it by the aid of the established governments,he pulled down 
the two leading states of Golkonda and Bijapur and raised nothing 
in their place. He involved himself with enemies on every side ; 
he discharged the soldiery, whom, in addition to his own troops, he 
could not maintain, and thus sent armies into the field against 
himselL He supposed that he was not only acquainted with the 
details of the arrangements necessary in a newly conquered territory, 
but capable of superintending them. He placed little confidence in 
his agents, while at the same time he employed Muhammadans in 
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situations for which policy and humanity, alike advised the choice 
of Hindua The contusion and disorder which followed could not 
he quieted by- the emperor’s fancied wisdom or by the flattery and 
praises of his court ana countrjonen. MardthdSj especially Mardthi- 
speaking Brdhmans, are less dazzled by show than Muhammadans, 
and soon found the weak points in their magnificent emperor. 
The powerful Sdtdra chiefs Daphle, Ghfitge, Mdne, and Nimbdlkar, 
during the sie^e of Bijdpur hovered round the imperial camp 
until the foil ot the capital. They then withdrew to their estates, 
sending their agents with humble .professions of duty, and in some 
cases attending themselves. Still from this time they became 
unsettled and joined plundering parties of their countrymen or 
submitted to the Moghals as circumstaaices invited or forced them. 
Few of the plunderers were independent of Sambhdji’s parties or of 
some of the local chiefs because the Moghal fausddr’s troops were 
always too strong for common banditti. While their envoys were 
in the imperial camp professing obedience to Aurangzcb, the 
chiefs often sent parties to plunder the Moghal districts. In 
case of discovery their Brdhman agent, who, by bribery had scoured 
the patronage of some great man at the Moghal court was ready to 
answer for or to excuse the irregular conduct of his master's followers, 
The Moghal fauzdars were told to please the Mar&tha chiefs on 
condition that they agreed to serve the Moghals. The chiefs 
were negotiating with the fauzddr j their agents were intriguing 
at court j their own villages were secure; and their followers, 
hid under the vague name of Mardthds, were ravaging the country. 
The Moghal officers who had land assignments in the Deccan soon 
found that they could raise little revenue. Their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the offenders who in the first instance 
had plundered their districts by purchasing the connivance of the 
/«Hzddra, bribed the jdgirddrs at court with a part of the pillage. 
The hereditary rights and the family feuds which had before use- 
fully served os an instrument of government, in the general confu- 
sion of the period became a cause of increasing disorder. The intri- 
cate nature of some of the hereditary claims in dispute and the 
ingenuity of Brthmans who were always the managers made evoiy 
case so plausible that the officers of government found little difficulty 
in excusing or at least in palliating many acts of gross injustice to 
which they scandalously lent themselves. The rightful owners 
had often reason for complaint; they absented themselves "with their 
troops, joined the plunderers, and when induced or compelled to 
come in they bolffiy justified their behaviour by the injustice they 
had suffered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited or became vacant in any 
way the Moghal government selected a candidate on whom it was 
conferred; hut the established premium of the exchequer was 
upwards of six and a half year’s purohase’or precisely 651 per cent 
on one year’s emoluments, one-fourth of which was made paj'ablc at 
the time of delivering the deeds and the remainder by instalments. 
Besides this tax the clerks exacted an infinite number of fees 
or perquisites all of which lent encouragement to confiscations 
and new appointments. The emperor, weighed down by years, w'as 
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soon overwhelmed with pressing cares ;his ministers and their under- 
lings were alike negligent and corrupt ; even after deeds and papers 
were prepared years passed before the orders they contained were 
can’iedout.* Auinngzeh spent about three years at Bijdpur (1686- 
1689). During this time his arms were everywhei'C successful. In 
Rambhilji’s Deccan districts nothing but the strong forts remained 
unsubdued (1689). The iloghal troops had possessed themselves 
of TAthvad and the range of forts built by Shivdji between that 
place and Panhitla, and Aurangzcb was now preparing to enter on a 
regular plan for reducing the whole of the forts, as, in his opinion, 
this was aU that remained to complete the conquest he had so long 
meditated. .His plans were thwarted b 3 ' the terrible outbreak of 
plague which forced him to leave Bijapur and pass north to 
Br^mapuri in Sholdpur.® 

‘ In 1689 Sambhdji was surprised at Sangameshvar in Batnagiri. He 
was carried in triumph to Aurangzeb’s camp at Akluj in Sholdpur, 
jand os he refused to become a IVIusalmdn and insulted the Prophet 
Muhammad and Aurangzcb, he was executed at Tuldpur in Poona on 
the Indrdj'uni. So unpopular had Sambhdji become that no attempt 
wasmade to rescuehimor to avenge his death. AtE'l 3 'gad,on the news 
of Sambhdji’s death, his younger brother Bdjdrdm was declared 
regent dmdng the minority of Sambhdji’s son Shivdji afterwards 
Icnown as Shdhu. In 1690 Edygad the ifardtha capital fell to the 
Moghals and -young Shivdji and his mother Yesubdi \vero made 
prisoners and taken to the Moghal camp. Shivdji’s sword Bhavnni 
and the sword of Afzul Khdn were taken bj'the Moghnls. Yesubdi 
and her son found a fnend in Begam Sdhcb the daughter of 
Aurangzeb, aud the emperor himself became partial to the boy 
whom he named Shdhu. Bdjdrdm moved from place to place and 
afterwards made .Ginji about eightj'^ miles south-west of Madras 
his head-quarters. In o fresh arrangement of state oflSces made at 
this time Santdji Ghorpade the oldest representative of the Kdpshi 
family was made sendpafi or chief captain and dignified with the 
title of Hindu Edv Mamlakat- Maddr. He was also entrusted .with 
a new standard called the jaripatha or Golden Streamer, and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank he was 
authorized to beat the nobat or large drum and assume various other 
signs of rank. Eajdrdm at this time created a new office colled 
Pratinidhi or the king’s likeness and conferred it on Pralhdd Kirdji 
w'ho at this time was the soul of the Marfitha cause. 

While Bdjdrdm was at Ginji, Bdmehandrapant Bdvdekar one of 
the principal men of the time was left with the title of Hukmat Panha 
in charge of all the forts and possessing all the powers of govern- 
ment, and under him was placed Parasnurdm Trimbak who from 
the humble .situation of hereditary hiilkarni of Kinhai had brought 
himself into notice and had gpven proofs of intelligence and spirit. 
These officers used great exertions in restoring forts and giving 
spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Edmehandrapant moved from place 
toplace,but fixed his principal residence at Sdtdra, where, by the aid of 
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Ih*s Iiea^l wrihr Slmntft{jl N,Ir/{y«n Gandekar, lie not only attended 
to every rnilitaird^positwH, but regiilated the revenue and estab- 
hiliOM order. Ue bad raised troops of iw ou'ii and had cut off 
several straggling parties of Mogfmh before SaiiWji and Dhamtii 
rettiriicil from Ginji. M^)cn they joined him Udmchandrapant 
j)ro;)o«cd a plan for surprising thc/aiistlarat Wdi to which Sanfetji 
greatly pleased imincdiafcly agreed, took the fauzddr with all his 
troops prisoners, and in their stead e.stablished a Maiiitha post. The 
presence ^of Santdji and^ Dlmnltji inspirited Rdmehandrapant’s men 
and lie stirred his captains to follow their example. He sent them 
to make their c-sUtblishcd collections the cJinxitli and sardeshimildii, 
ns they were tcrincd, from the hloghnl territory, and under the 
encouragement of siiccc.ss hi.s oilicers added n third contribution for 
ilicinsorves under the bead of ghdxdana or forage money'. In this 
manner a new army was raised whose leaders were Povdr, Thordt, 
and Atlinvic. B:(j.dnim gave them honorary' presents and rewards ; 
the title of Vislrnlsnlv sras conferred on Povitr, of Dinkarriir on 
Thoni t, and of Shamsher BalKldur on Athavle,’ Udmchandrapant was 
particularly partial to the Dhangars or shepherds a great number of 
whom .serveil among his troops ; and many of the ancestors of those 
who afterwards liccairte great chiefs in the empire began their career 
tinder JWracliandrapant. Shnnkrdji Ndrilyan, known as an able 
ofliccr, received charge of Wiii.' Ginji in which Il.dj!i«im was besieged 
l^ell to the iMoghnlsin January 1C9S. But a few days before the fall 
JWjdnlm was allowed to escape and came in safety to VishdlMd in 
Kolhifpur.*’ In 1090 IWjifnim remained for a short time at adtdra 
which at the recommendation of Udmchandrapant he made the sent 
of govcniinoul and then passed north with his army plundering.® On 
hearing of IbtjArdin’.s return Aurangzcb marched west from Brahma- 
puri in Sholdpur and encamped under the fort of Vasentgad about 
ftoven miles nortli-wcst of ICarhdcl Batteries worn prepared and in 
three days the garrison surrendered. The emperor named tlm fort 
Knlid-i-fnteh or the Key of Victory and was much pleased with his 
success. Auraiigzeb marched for Siitdra, a moreraont wholly unex- 
pected by the jlantthits, who, filled with the idea that Panhdla in 
Kolhdpur was about to bo besieged, had directed all their prepara- 
tions towards its defence. The provisions in Siitdra fort were not 
enough to stand more than n two montlis’ siege. This neglect roused 
tlio suspicion that Rdmehandrapant had purposely left it unprovided. 
Of this suspicion Aurangzcb took advantage, and when during the 
siege, ill consequence ot Edj.ardm’s illness, Bdmcliaudrapant was 
called to Sinhgad in Poona, Aurangzcb wrote a letter which fell into 
the hands of Parashurdm Trimbak'and widened the breach which 
had for some time existed between him and Udmchandrapant. On 
arriving before Sdtdra Aurangzcb pitched his tents to the north of 
the fort on the site of the present village of Karinja. A’zam Shdii 
was stationed at a village on the west side which has since borne the 
name of Shdlulpur. Shirze Khdn invested the south side and Tarbiyat 
Khdn occupied tlio oastem quarter; and chains of posts between 
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the difi'ei’eut camps effectually secured the blockade. The fort which 
occupies the summit of a very steep hill of moderate height, and 
whose defences consist of a sheer scarp of over forty feet topped by 
a stone wall, was defended by Prytl^i Prabhu Havilddr, who had 
been reared in the service of ShivAji. He vigorously opposed the 
Moghalsj and disputed every foot of ground ns they pushed forward 
their advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain any part of 
the hill he withdrew his troops into the fort and rolled huge stones 
from the rock above, which did great execution, and, until they threw 
up cover, were as destructive as artillery. In spite of Prydgji’s 
efforts the blockade was completed. All communication with the 
country round was cut off ; and as the small stock of grain was 
soon ediausted, the besieged must have been forced to surrender 
had not Parashurdm Trimbak, who had thrown himself into the 
fort of Parli, bought the connivance of A’zam Shdh and brought 
provisions to the besieged. The divisions on the west and south 
faces raised batteries, but the grand attack was directed against the 
north-east angle, one of the strongest points with a total height of 
sixty-seven feet of which forty-two were rock and twenty-five were 
masonry. 

Tarbiyat Khdn undertook to mine this angle, and at the end of 
four months and a half (1700) completed two mines. So con- 
fident of success were the Moghuls, that the storming party was 
i-eady formed, but concealed as much ns possible under the brow of 
the hill from the view of the garrison. Aurnngzeb was invited to 
view the spectacle, and to draw the garrison towards the bastion 
the emperor moved off" from that side in grand procession, so that 
when the match was ready, hundreds of the Martithds, drawm by 
his splendid retinue crowded to the rampart. Among them was 
Prydgji the commandant. The first mine was fired. It burst 
several fissures in the rock, and caused so violent a shock that a 
great part of the masonry was tlirown inwards and crushed many 
of the garrison in its ruins. The storming party in their eagerness 
advanced nearer ; the matdi was applied to the train of tlie second 
and larger mme, but it was wrongly laid and burst out ^vith a dread- 
ful explosionrdestroying, it is said, upw'ards of 2000 Moghals on the 
spot. Prydgji the Mardtha commandant was buried in the ruins 
caused by the first explosion closo^ to a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Bhavdni, but was afterwards dug out alive. His 
escape was considered a lucky omen, and under other circumstances 
might have done much to inspirit the garrison to prolong the 
defence. But as A’zam Shdh could no longer be persuaded to allow 
grain to pass into the fort, proposals of surrender were made 
through him, and the honour of the capture which he so ill-deserved 
was not only assigned to him, but the place received his name and 
was called by the emperor Azam Tdra. Sdtfira surrendered about 
the middle of April 1700.’ Immediately on the fall of Sdtdra, Parli 
was invested. The siege lasted till the beginning of June, when, 
after a good defence, the garrison left the fort. The fort was called 
by the emperor Nauras Tara. As the south-west monsoon burst 
with great violence, the Moghal army, which was unprepared, 
suffered much distress and hardship before the camp could be 
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moved from the hills. After much loss both of baggage and of 
life, the army reached Khavdspur on the banks of the Man in 
Sholdpur, where the rains are comparatively light.' 

A raid of Pdjdrdm’s against Jdlna about fift}*- miles east of 
Aurangabad wasmetso vigorously by Zulfilcltr Khdn, the only Moghal 
general of Avhom the MardtMs then stood in fear, that Edjdr&m 
was forced to fly. So hot was the pursuit that though he managed 
to escape he died of exhaustion at Sinhgad in Poona in the middle 
of Mai'ch 1700, a month before the fan of Sdtdra.® The news of 
Bdjdi'dm’s dcatli was received in the emperor's camp at Sdtdra 'with 
great rejoicing. Tardbai, Pdjdrdm’B elder widow, who, with the 
aid of Bdmehandrapant Amdtya bad immediately assumed the 
government for her son Shivdji a boy of ten, raised Parashurdm 
Trimbak to the rank of Pratinidhi, and placed him in general charge 
of all the forts, Tdrdbdi had no fixed residence.® The Mankaris 
' began to profess obedience to the descendant of Shiv^ji and 
sometimes joined his standard, but they always plundered on their 
o^vn account when opportunity offered.* 

Aurangzob, whose reign was prolonged beyond all expectation, 
persevered to the last in bis fruitless endeavours to stifle Har&tha 
independence. In 1701 besides several other forts in Poona and 
Kolh&pm'j Chandon Vandan and Pdndugad surrendered to his 
oflScers.® But these apparently vigorous efforts were unsubstantial; 
there was motion and bustle ■without zeal or efficiency. The empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers corrupt beyond all 
example. It was inwardly decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much 
by its inherent weakness as by the corroding power oi the MardthSs 
whom the Muhammadan wars had trained to arms. Though the 
weakness of the government tempted them to plunder, the Mardthds 
had not yet the feeling of conquerors. There was a common sym- 
pathy but no common effort ; their military spirit was excited by 
plunder, not by patriotism. Many enjoyed greater advantages under 
the weak Moghals than they were likely to enjoy under a strong 
Maritha govemmcnt,and these were eager that %var should not cease. 
Many Moghal officers in charge of districts were in the pay of 
both parties, and they also had no wish that the confusion should 
end. Parties of Marith&s in the service of the Moghals met, rioted, 
and feasted with their countrymen, and at parting or when passing 
ivithin hearing of each other used to mock the Muhammadans hy 
uttering an alhamdalildh Praise be to Allah, and praying for long 
life to the glorious Alarngir whose mode of warfare made their life 
so easy. 

Some of the Moghal officers were anxious to negotiate a peace and 
Kdm Bakhta the favourite son of the emperor, whose early plans 
were directed to the establishment of an independent kingdom at 
Byfipur, contrived to obtain the emperor’s consent to open a 


* Grant Duff's Mnritbfts, 174.175. See Khifi Khan's MnntaLhabn-l-L'ubibtii Elliot 
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negotiation with Dlmn^i Jddliav, Overtur^ were begun by 
proposals for releasing Shiihu the son of SambhdjL The negotiations 
proceeded and for a few da 3 'S Aurangzebhad been brought to ^meeto 
pay ten per cent of the whole revenue of the six suhlias of the Deccan 
as sardeshmufchi for which the MaiAthis were to engage to maintain 
order with a body of horse. On the news of this concession the 
Marathds, who, notwithstanding their pi*edatory character were at 
all times exceedingly eager to have any right formally recognized, 
flocked to Dhandji’s camp. With their increasing numbers their 
expectations and their insolence rose. Their tone changed from 
prajmr to demand, they crowded near the camp, and when they 
required honox'ary dresses for seventy ofiBcers, Aurangzeb suspected 
treachery, broke off the negotiation, and recalled bis ambassador. 
Soon after he left the Mardtha camp the Moghal ambassador was 
attacked, and as this confirmed the emperor’s suspicion of treachery 
he withdrew to the east.^ 


In 1705 Tardbdi went to live at Panhdla in Kolhdpur and 
admitted Edmchandi'apant to a very large share of power. Li the 
following year Vasantgad and Sdtdra were taken by the Pratinidhi 
Parshurdm Trimbak. Sdtdra was surprised by the artifice of a 
Brdhman named Anndjipant. This man had escaped from prison at 
Qinji and assumed the character of a mendicant devotee. He fell 
in with a party of Moghal infantry marching to relieve the Sdtdra 
garrison, amused them with stories and songs, obtained alms from 
them, and so ingratiated himself with all that they brought him 
with them, admitted him into the fort and in reward for his wit 
allowed him to live there. Anndjipant, who had been a writer 
attached to a body of Mdvali infantry, saw that with the aid of a few 
of his old friends the place might be surprised. He watched his 
chance, told Parashurdm Trimbak of his design, and having intro> 
duced a body of Mavalis into the fort the enterprising and remorseless 
Brdhmon put every man of the garrison to the sword.® 

Aurangzeb diedinl707. By the advice of ZulfikdrKhdnAurangzeb’s 
second son, prince A’zam Shdh, determined to release Shdhu 
and promised that if he succeeded in' establishing his authority and 
continued steadfast in- his aUegiance he should receive the tract con- 
quered fromBijdpnrby hisgrandfather Shivfiji.® On Shdhu’s approach 
TdrdMi, unwilling to lose the power she had so long held, pretended 
to believe him an impostor and determined to oppose liim, and 
chose Shankrdji Ndrayan to defend the western hill country. ' But 
DhandjiJddhavwasdetachedfromher cause and thePratinidhi finding 
he was not supported fled to Sdtdra. Shdhu, joined by Dhandji 
Jadhav, advanced and took Chandan Vandan. He seized the 
families of all who were acting against him and sent an order to 
Parashurdm Trimbak to surren^x Sdtdra. Parashurdm did not 
obey, but Shaikh Mirdh a Muhammadan officer who 'commanded 
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undei' him confined him and gave up tlie fort.* On sflinin» 

himself on the^hroae 

1 i^raJhKd was appointed Pratinidhi and , 

mhiropantPingle was made Peshwa. Dhnn&ji Jildhov was confirmed ' 

^°n ” oenapati or chief captain and the riglit of making 

collections in several districts was entrusted to him. In the prevailing 
coiuusion the revenue wag realized on no fixed principle, but was 
I^ed as opportimify presented itself in the manner of contribution. 

principal writers employed by Dbandji in revenue affairs were 
AbsLji Purandhare accountant of Sdsvad in Poona, and another 
Brdhmaii accountant of Shrivardhan in Janjiia, a village daimed 
by the Sidi, from which, in consequence of some intrigue connected 
with the Sidi’a enemy, A'ngria, be had fled to Sasvad and had been 
recommended to Dbandji by Abdji Purandhare and Parashurdm 
Trimbak, The name of the Shrivardhan accountant, afterwards 
famous as the founder of the Peshwa’s power, was BdMji VishvonAth 
Bhatt. During the rains of 1708, Sh^u's' army was cantoned at 
Chandan Yandan and he neglected no preparations to enable him to 
reduce his rival. Am ong other expedients he made an unsuccessful 
application to Sir Nicholas Waite the Governor of Bombay for a 
supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, and money.* 

At the opening of the fair season, after bolding tbe Dasara holiday, 
preparations were made to renew the war against TdrdbAi (1709). 
FanhdlaandYishdlgad, two of Tdrdbdi's forts, were taken, and Shdhu, 
on the approach of tbe nest rains, retired to Kolhdpur where he 
cantoned his troops. In October 1709, on tbe opening of tho fair 
season, Sbdbu intended to renew the war, but about that time 
an agreement with tbe Mogbals waived the question of hereditary 
claim and made tbe reduction of TitdbSi less important to ^^dbu.® 
Ddud Kbdn Panni, whom Zulfikdr Kidn left as his deputy in the 
Deccan, settled with such Mardtha chiefs as acknowledged Sbdbu's 
authority, with certain reservations, to allow them one-fourth of the 
revenue, at the same time reserving the rmht of collecting and 
paying it through his own agents. Ddud Nh&n’s intimacy with 
most of the Mardtha chiefs, his connection with Zulfikdr Elidn, and 
the terms of friendship between Zulfikdr and Shdhu, not only 
preserved Shdhu's ascendancy, but, except m instances where inde- 
pendent plundering bands occasionally appeared, secured a fairly 
correct observance of tbe terms of the agreement.^ At tho close of 1709 
Shdbu returned to Sdtdra and married two trives, ono from the 
Mohite and the other from the Shirke family. His other two wives 
who were married to him while in Aun^g^obs camp were with 
his mother at Delhi, where one of them the daughter of Sindia shortly 
afterwards died. Dhanfiji Jddhav, after a long ilmess, died on his 
way from Kolhdpur on the banks of the Varna. writer Bdldji 
Vishvandih had accompanied him on that semree, and during his lost 
sickness had the management of all his Phis brought on 

BAHji tho keen jealousy of Dhoiuljrs ®°" Ohondrasen Jddhav, and 
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to fight against his lawful prince.* 

In January 1712 Shiv^ji the son of Tarabai who was an idiot* 
died of small-pox. Bdmchondrapant seized the opportunity to 
remove Tdrdbdi from the administration and to place Sambhdji 
the son of Eajasbdi the younger wife of Bdjardm in her stead, 
and exerted himself with renewed vigour. Still so long as Ddud 
Khiin’s government continued Shdhu was secured in the ascendancy. 
He was surrounded by most of the eCTerienced ministers and 
was entirely free fi-om the cruelty and love of excess which his 
enemies gave out he inherited from his father &imbhdji. The 
loss of Shanfcrdji Ndrdyan the Paqt Sachiv was a severe blow to the 
opposite party, and Shdhu, with the tact and temper for which he 
was deservedly applauded, despatched clothes of investiture to 
Bhantrdji’s son Ndro Shtmkar then a babe of two years. At the 
same time he confirmed in his situation Shankray’s mvialik or chief 
agent. This measure secured to Shdhu the support of the Pant 
Sachiv’s party, who never afterwards dcpartedfrom their allegiance. 
Shihu was not equally successful in binding to his interest all the 
members of the Pratinidhi's family. In. 1713 Shnhu released 
Parashutsim Trimbak, restored his honours by the removal of Gada- 
dhar Prallmd, and confirmed him in his formal charge of Yishdigad 
and its dependencies. The Pratinidlu sent his eldest son Krishndji 
Bhaskar to assume the managemept of the fort and district, hnt he 
had no sooner obtained possession than he revolted, tendered his 
services to Samhhdji and was made Pratinidhi at Kolhdpur. On 
this defection ParashnrSm Trimbak was again thrown into 
confinement, and Shdhu, under the belief tW the revolt had been 
encouraged by lum, intended to have put him to death but was 
dissuaded from his design.- In consequence of changes at the 
Imperial court, Ddud was removed from the government of the 
Deccan and the agreement between the Moghals and theMardthds 
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of several Brdlimons in his service. In 1710 the army had scarcely 
returned to Sdfdra, when Tdrdbdi, encouraged by the commandant 
of Paahdla. marched from Mdlvan in Eatndgiri reinforced by the 
troops of Phond Sdvant, and made Panhdlaand the neigh^uring 
town of Eolhdpur her residence. Sbankrdji A didyan the Pant baduv 
maintained Tdidbdi’s cause and Shdhu determined to reduce hm 
instead of renewing his attack on Panhdln. About this tune Shdhu 
thought of moving his capital to Ahmadnagar, hut ns this gave 
offence to Zuifikdr KhSn, Shdhu at his desire gave up the idea. In 
1711 an army marching towards Poona succeeded in gaimp^ Rdjgad, 
but as most of the Sachiv’s forts were stored with provisions and 
garrisoned Shdhu was relieved from the risk of a defeat in redumng 
them by the Pant Sachiv’s death, who drowned himself, it was 
said, from <rrief that the oath he had taken to Tdidbai forced him 
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nik! Obandrasen Jddbav, who on the death of liis falki 

Dhanrfji Jd^avhad been appointed chief captain, wassent from Siltfita 
withaconsiderablearmy anWirected tolerythee/taut/i. sdrdeshmnhU 
mighasdana ^oghal districts. He ivas attended by his 

fathers writer B4Mji Yishvandth who was now charged with 
collecting and appropriating^ a share of the revenue for Shifhu a 
ffltuation of control which, under no circumstances, was likely to be 
favourably viewed by Obandrasen.. The old jealousy was inmensed 
tenfold, and in a dispute about a deer run down by one of Buldji’s 
horsemen, the suTOressed hatred burst forth. BftMji was forced to 
flee for his life. He fled first to Sdsvad in Poona but the Sadiiv’s 
agent at Sdsvad did not think it prudent to protect him. With a 
few followers, amongst whom were his sons Biijirdv and Ohimndji, 
Baldji attempted to cross to PAndugad a fort in the opposite 
valley, butChandrasen’s horsemen were mready on histraek searching 
• for him everywhere. In this extremity he contrived to hide for a 
few days until two MarAthife, Pililji Jddhav and Dhumal, then 
common cavaliers in bis service, by their influence with their 
relations, gathered a small troop of horse, and promised at the risk of 
their lives to carry him and bis sons tothemocAi or ^'i]Iage attached 
to the hill fort of PAndugad. Bdldji was so little of a horseman 
tliat he required a man on each side to hold him on. In 
spite of this disadvantage the horsemen fought their way to the 
fort and BAlAji was protected by ShAhu's orders. Obandrasen 
demanded that BftlAji should be given up, and in case of refusal 
threatened to renounce his allegiance, SMhu, though not prepared 
to punish this insolent demand, refused to give up BAMji and sent 
orders to Haibatrdv Himbdlkar, Sar Lashkar, then near Ahmadnagar 
at once to march on SAtAra. Meanwhile BAlAji VishvnnAtb was in 
PAndugad surrounded by the SenApati’s troops. HaibatrAv, who 
was annoyed that he had not been made SenApati and was 
iueensed at Chandrasen’s behaviour, eagerly obeyed the order to 
mardi against him. Hearing of HaibatrAvs arrival at Phaltah 
Obandrasen qiutted PAndugad and marched to Devnr about fifteen 
miles to tlie south-east. The armies met, Oiandrascn was 
defeated, retired to Kolhdpur, and from Kolhdpur went to meet 
Chin Hilioh RLAn NizAm-ul-Mulk the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, 
by whom he was well received and rewarded.* Obandrasen for 
revenge and HizAm-nl-Mulk who was disposed to favour the cause of 
SambhAji and desirous of suppressing the ravagesof ShAhu’s officers 
sent- an army against HaibatrAv. To support him ShAhu 
sent forward a body of troops under BAlAji VishvanAth whom he 
now dignified with the title of sena hurt or army agent. A battle 
was fought near Purandhar in Poona, in which the advantage 
claimed by the MorAtliAs is contradicted by their subsequent retr^t 
to the SAlpa pass twenty miles south of Purandhar. A detachment of 
MarAthAs from the Moghal army took possession of the Poona 
district. At length an accommodation was made, hostilities ceased 
and the Moghals returned to Aurangabad. When the war was over 
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the emperor Feroksher appointed Shdhu to the command of 10,000 
horse. But for seventeen months the policy and vigour of Nis^m- 
ul-Mulk greatly controlled the MarAthds.^ During the rains of 
1714 the Mardthds resumed their depredations. All the deshmulchs 
and deshpdndes in the Moghal districts of Mahai-dshtra fortified 
their villages on pretence of defending themselves, hut they 
frequently joined or aided their countrymen of whatever party in 
escape, defence, and concealment.^ 

As Nizdm-ul-Mulk favoured the Kolhdpur party Sambhdji’s 
influence rose and Shdhu’s fell. The Ghorpadcs, both of Kdpshi 
and Mudhol, joined the Kolhdpur party. Sidoji Ghorpade, the son 
of Bahirji and nephew of the famous Sontdji also declared for 
Sambhdji, but, along with his ally the Nawdb of Sdvanur was too 
intent on his schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the Eiarndtak.^ 
Ejdshnardv Khatdvkar, aBndhman, raised to power by the Moghals, 
took post about the Mahddev hills within Sdtdra limits, and without 
joining either Sdtdra or Kolhdpur plundered the country on his own 
account. Damdji Thordt, a lawless ruffian of the Kolhdpur party 
who acknowledged no chief but liisoldpatronBdmcbandrapant, levied 
contributions in Poona. Uddji Chavhdn, another of Bdmclmndra's 
officers took the mud fort of Battis Shirdla about twenty miles 
south of Karhdd, and in a short time became so fomidahle that 
Shdhu was glad to enter into a compromise by conceding the ehauth 
of Shirdla and Karhdd, which Uddji long continued to receive ns a 
personalallowance. Several otherpetty wasters declared for Sambhdji. 
Among . these the most formidable was Kdnhoji Angria who 
then held the coast from- SdvantvJidi to Bombay, and was spreading 
his power over the province of Kalydn in Thdna. So great was the 
anarchy that, without a sudden change of fortune and greater 
efficiency in Shdhu’s government, his authority over the Mardthds 
must soon have censed. BdlJlji Vishvandth instilled some vigour 
into his councils and began to lead in public nfiairs. Ho set out to 
reduceDamdjiTliordt;hut,togethcrwith his friend AbdjiPurnndhare, 
and his two sons Bdjii-dv and Chimndji, he -was treacherously 
seized by Thordt and thrown into confinement. After many 
indignities their ransom was settled and paid by Shdhu who now 
applied to the Sachiv to suppress Thordt. The Sachiv and his 
manager advanced against Thordt, hut they too were defeated and 
thrown into confinement. At the same time two other expedi- 
tions were prepared at Sdtdra, one under the Peshwa Bahiropant 
Pingle which went to guard the Konkan and repel Angria and 
the other commanded by Bdl&ji Vishvandth was ordered to suppress 
Krishnardv Khatdvkar. Krishnarav had become so bold that ho 
mardied to Aundh about ten miles .south of Khatd.v, to meet Shdhu’s 
troops. Ho was totally defeated principally through the bravery of 
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Sliripatriiv, the second son of PaTashur^tm Trimbak the Pratinidhi, 
whose father liad urged him to perform sopio action wliich 
might •W'ipe away the misconduct of his elder brother and procure 
iiis father’s relonso. Shdhu accordingly once more restored the 
Pratinidhi to liberty and rank. Krishnardv submitted, was pardoned, 
and received the village of Khatdv, Tliis success was of considerable 
importance, but a like good fortune did not attend the Peshwa’s 
expedition. Bahiropant was defeated and made prisoner by Angria 
wlio took Lohogad and Riijmdchi in West Poona, and was reported 
to be marching on Sdtdra. All the force that could be spared was 
gathered to oppose him. It was placed under BdWji VishvanSth 
Avhosc former connection with Angria would, it was hoped, lend to 
some settlement Bfilnji’s negotiations were successful, and Angria, 
on condition of IntM cessions' in the Konkan, gave up his Deccan 
conquests except Rdjmdchi, ' renounced Sambhfiji, released the 
Pcslnvn, and agrcM to maintain the cause of Shdhu. As 
Bdldji performed this scr\dcc entirely to Shfihu's wishes, on his 
return to SAWra he was received -with great distinction, and in 
consequence of the failure of Bahii-opnnt Pingle, that minister was 
removed from the dignit}’ of Muhhya Prddhdn and Bdidji appointed 
Pe,sliwn in his stead (1714). His friend Abdji Purandlmre was 
coniiimcd ns his chief agent or mtiidlik and Bdmdjipant Bhanu an 
ancestor of the celebrated Hdna Fadnavis ns his fadnavis.^ 
After the desertion of Glmndrascn Jddhav, Mdndji More had 
received clothes of investiture as chief captain or Senapdiij but 
failed to perform the services which were expected of him. 
He M’ns now ordered, w'itli Hnibatrdv Nimbdlknr, to accompany 
Bdldji into the Poona district to reduce Damdji Tliordt. As 
it was feared that the Sadiiv, who was still Tlmrat’s prisoner at 
Hingangnon in Poona, might be killed if the place were attacked, 
Yesubdi the Pant Sachiv’s mother prevailed on Bdldji to endeavour 
to obtain his release before hostilities began. In this Bnldji 
succeeded, and Tesubdi in gratitude made over to the Peshwn the 
Sachiv’s rights in the Poona district and gave him the fort of 
Purandhar os* a place of refuge for his family who then lived in 
Sdsvad. Bdldji obtained a confirmation of the grant of Purandhar 
from Shdhu who thus unconsciously forged the first link in tho 
chain which fettered his own power and reduced his successors to 
pageants and i^risoners. Tho force assembled was too powerful 
for Thordt. His fort was stormed and destroyed and himself made 
prisoner.® 

In 1715 Haibatrdv quarrelled with Shdhu for not appointing 
him &ndpa<t, retired to the Godavari, and was never rcconcilca. 
Tho Peshwa induced tlie Moghal agent in the Poona district, n 
Mardtha named Bdji Kadam, to make over the superior authority 


/"fid" received toafortsand sixteen fortified places 
fleet villages and n-as confirmed iu command of the 
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to him, on the promise that Bamhlidji Nimbiilkar’s jdgir should be 
respected^ 

In all quarters Mar£tha afiairs began to improve. Still after a 
period of such confusion, weakness, and anarchy, the rapid expansion 
of their power is in any view veiy remarkable and at fii-st sight seems 
incredible. The influence of Biil^i Vishvandth continued to increase 
and no aflair of importance was undertaken without his advice. A 
conciliatory policy was agreeable to Shdhu and dictated all Bdldji’s 
measures. The system of Shivdji was the groundwork of their 
arrangements; but since the time of Sambhdji (1680-1689), the 
necessity of preserving the Bdja's supremacy by profusely issuing 
deeds confirming to every successful Mardtha leader the possession 
of all the territory in which he could establish himself, was ruinous 
both to their union and their resources as a nation. Still the natui'e 
of the tribute which Shivdji’s genius had instituted suggested a 
remedy for the endless divisions which every additional acquisi- 
tion of territory was likely to create. The expedient adopted, 
which is ^iven below, although it insured its end only for a time, is 
the most ingenious os well as the deepest scheme of Brdhman policy 
which is tooe found unconnected ivith their religious system. 

The ministry as far as practicable was composed of the old 
retainers, and the posts of those who adhered to the Kolhdpur 
party were conferred on their relations. The details of the ministry 
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Titlb 

Name. 

Title 

Kninc. 

Fratinlclhl • 

TAe Eight Hiniticrt, 
Pcshuta or MuUi>a 
Fradh&n . • • 

Ain&t^a • ... . 

Sachiv .. . 

Patushurdi&Trfmliak 

BM&JI Vi9h\andth, 
AmMr&v B&pu Han 
^antc. 

Ndro 6han1car« 

&tantrl • • . 

Sen^pati • • . 

Sumant 

ddhlsh 

I’anultr^v 

K&ro R&m Shemie 
ytnsfngr Slord. 
Anandra>e 

Honajl Anant» 
Mudgal Dliatt Up& 


About this time both Farsoji Bhonsla and Hoibatr&v 27imb61kar 
died. Parsoji’s son Bdnlioji was confirmed by Shdhu in all his 
father's possessions and succeeded to his title of Sena Suheb Stibha, 
but the rank of Sar I/aaWear was conferred on Dhdvalshi Somavshi 
together -with the right and honours of the post. Haibatrdv’s son, 
annoyed at being set aside, quitted ShAhu’s standard and joined 
NizAm-ul-Mulk. Shdhu was not without ability. He was naturally 
generous, liberal to all religious establishments, observant of the 
forms enjoined by the Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to 
Brdhmans. The hilly west Deccan and the rugged Konkan were 
his birthright, but as his childhood was pleasantly spent in the pomp 
and luxury of the Moghal camp his habits were those of a Musalmdn. 
He occasionally showed the violence of the Mardtha character, and 
for the time anger overcame his indolence. In general ho was 
satisfied with the respect and homage paid to his person and the 
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1 Grant DafTs Iii[ardtbd.s, 194. Tho Fosliwa suppressed some banditti vrliicli 
infested the Poona district, restored order in the villages, stopped rovonuo-farining, 
and encouraged tillage by low and gradually increasing assossmontB. Ditto. 
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ok'diencc windi his ministers ijjvnrinWy professed to his commands. 
JIc y ns plcnsod nt being free from the drudgeiy of basiness and 
111 giving hinis-clf up to Jiis fondness for hawking, hunting, and 
iishitig. ho did not foresee that ho was delegating a power which 
wiglit siijicrsedo his own. As legitimate head of the Mar/ithUs, 
the iiiiDortance of thnt notion was increased by the manner in 
whicli lie was courted by the IHoghnls ; and the dignities and 
rigJils conferred upon him in consequence of his situation gave 
an influence and respect to the name of Slillhu, which under 
otlier circ0in.slanGcs ho could never iiavc attained. Both the sons 
of Shivilji, Snmbhllji and Kiijardm, followed the example of their 
father from the period when he mounted the throne and always 
declared their independence. Shdhu acknowledged himself a vassal 
of the throne of Delhi, and while styling himself Idng of the 
Hinduo, aflccted, in his tran.snctions with the Moghals, to consider 
himself merely ns nraniinddr or head deshmuhh of the empire.^ 

In 1715 Feroksher, tho oinporor of Delhi, becoming jcalons 
of the Syed brotlicrs to whom ho owed his elevation, appointed 
the younger Syed ITnsain Ali Kbitn to tho vicoroynlty of the 
Deccan, in the hopes that by separating tho brothers bo shosld 
wenicoii their power and compass their destruction. In 1716, 
Iviianderlir Dituhltdc, who hiiu established a line of posts along 
the Surnt-Bnrhdnpnr route and defeated two large Moghal 
nrniio.s, went to Sitira, paid his respects to Shdhu, and was 
raised to tho rank of SenApnti of tho empire, Mdnfiji Morb being 
removed for Inability and misconduct. TJic hinrtitha officers 
encouraged by their success and by the secret ovcrtru'cs of Feroksher 
now c.xtcndcd their encroachments, and in addition to tlic chatilh 
which they had agreed to receive fromDdud Khun in lieu of all claims, 
they cvciy where levied tlio sardeshmukhi. Under these circum- 
stances the Deccan government of Syed Husain Ali Klidn, distracted 
by Hlar.'ithn depredations oii ono side and court intrigues on the other, 
had recourse to negotiations with Shdliu. Sliankrdji Malhdr 
originally a writer under SliiiAji and appointed Snebiv by Edjdrdm 
nt (jinji, had rctiiud during the siege of that place to Benares. 
Tired of a life so little in accord with his former habits, 
although o very old man, Slmnkriiji took service m’tli Husain 
Kliiin when ho was appointed to the Deccan. Ho soon gaiped the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period entered into a 
coiTespondenoo with his friends nt S&tAra. Ho represented to the 
viceroy that if the Mardtha claims were recognized, they would 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country; that this was tho 
only way to restore tranquillity, and a certain means of gaining 
powerful allies by whoso aid he might rest secure from pi-esent 
intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed hostility of the emperor 
Husain Ali approving of these views sent Shankraii MaUi^ te 
Sdtdra to arraugo an alliance between the Moghals and j-Tia 
M ardthds. Tliis mission opened -a gi-eat prospect to the 
mind of BAlnji Vishvandth. Besides the c/iariiA and sardeskmvkln 
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of the six sK67ia«o£ the Deccan including the Bij^pur and 
Haidarabad Karnataka, with the tributary states of Maisur 
Trichinopoli and Tanjor, Shdhu demanded the whole of the 
territory in Malidr5shtra which had belonged to ShivAji with the 
exception of his possessions in Kh^ndesh, and in lieu of Khdndesh 
territory near the old districts as far east as Pandharpur was to be 
substituted. The forts of Shivner in Poona and of Trimbak in 
Ndsik were also to be given up. The old districts in the Kamatak 
were also demanded, and a confirmation of some conquests lately 
made by KAnhoji Bhonsla the Sena Sdheh Subha in Gondavan and 
BerSr. Lastly the mother and family of Shdhu were to be sent 
■from Delhi as soon as practicable. On these conditions Shdhu 
promised to pay to the imperial treasury, for the old territory a 
yearly peshhash or tribute of £100,000 (Rs. 10 Idlehs) ; for the 
sardeahmuTchi or ten per cent of the whole revenue he bound himself 
to protect the country, to put down every form of disorder, to 
bring thidves to punishment or restore the stolen property, and to 
pay the usual fee of 651 per cent on the annual income for the 
hereditary right of aardeahmuhhi ; for the grant of chauihno fee was 
to be paid, but he agreed to maintain a body of 16,000 horse in the 
emperor’s service, to be placed at the disposal of the subheddra 
fauzddrs and officers in different districts. The KamAtnk nnd the 
sublida of Bijdpur and Haidarabad which were then oveiTun by the 
partisans of Sambhdji Edja of Kolhapur, Shdhu promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained by the people 
of those provinces after the final settlement of the treaty. 
Shankrdji Malhdr had already sufficiently proved his desire to 
forward the interests of his countrymen, and Shdhu appointed him 
(IV 17) to conclude the terms, which, according to the above proposals, 
were with some exception conceded by Husain Ali Khdn. 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were to be 
recovered at some season of leisure or in any manner which Shahu 
might think fit. • Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse were sent to 
join the viceroy. Santdji and Parsoji Bhonsla relations of the Sena 
Sdheb Subha, Udaji Povdr Vishvdsrdv and several other commanders 
were detached in charge of the Mardtha troops for this duty. At the 
same time agents were sent to inquire into the state of the districts 
and collect roe extensive shares of revenue now assigned to them, 
while the Brdhman ministers were devising a system for realizing 
their intricate claims which it was by no means their object or 
interest to simplify. 

The emperor refused (1718) to ratify the treaty. An unworthy 
favourite encouraged him in his intrigues for the destruction of the 
Syeds, he became less guarded in his measures, and as an open 
rupture seemed inevitable, Husain Ali KhAn prepared to march 
for the capital and solicited aid from Shdhu. He afeo pretended to 
receive from Shdhu a son of Sultdn Muhammad Akbar then residing 
at the Mardtha court. Such an opportunity was not neglected. 
Bdldji Vishvandth and Khanderav Ddbhade proceeded to join' the 
viceroy ivith a large body of troops, for which he agreed to pay 
them a certain sum daily from the date of their crossing the 
Narbada until their return. Husain Ali Khdn further promised 
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’ of Shdhu released 

tribute were made was that the chief who had alreadr levied 


contributio^ in those pinmces svould break in 
blidliu could receive such an authority as must oblige them 
to look te him only for what they termed their established 
contnbutiona, and that under these circumstances Shdhn would be 
wsponsible for the protection and improvement of their territories. 
The combined army marched to Delhi where the wretched emperor 
Ecroldishor after some tnmnlt was confined hy the Syeds and 
put to death. Two princes of the line succeeded and died within 
seven months. Bosnan Ikhtiar the grandson of Sultdn Muazzam 
was then raised (1719) to the imperial dignity with the title 
of Muhammad Slulh> but the two Syeds held all the power, 
Bdldji Vishvondth and his Mardtbds remained at Delhi until the 
accession of Muhammad Shah (1720). During the tumult which 
preceded the confinement of ITerokhsher, Santdji Bhonsle and ISOO 
of his men were killed by the populace in the streets of Delhi. The 
army was paid by the Syeds, according to aOTcement, and ShAlm's 
mother ana family were given over to Bdldji Vishvanlth. As both 
the Pcshiva and the Sendpati were anxious to return to the Dccran 
they were allowed to leave, and in accordance with the treaty with 
Hussain AJiKhan, they received three Impeidal grants for the 
chauth, sardeshmukhi, and svardjya? The chauth or one-fourth of 
the whole revenue of the six auhhds of the Deccan including the 
Haidnrabad and Bijapur Kamdtaks and the tributary states of 
Tanjor, Trjchinopoli, and Jlaisur ;* the aardeshmikhi or tea per cent 
over and above the chauth and the avardjya literally Own Buie 
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'' that is the districts held by Shivdji at the time of his death, which 
were granted to Shdhn, exceptii^ the detached possessions in 
-• Khilndesh, the fort of Trimhak with the adjoining district, and the 
conquests south of the Vardha and the Tunghhadra rivers, which 
were not ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to the 
north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from Tdthvad 
to Machhindragad in Sdtara, as far east as Pandharpur, were wholly 
ceded to Shahu, and also those districts which Aurangzeb han 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor’s camp. 
The country watered by the Terla, Man, and Nira, celebrated for 
good horses and hardy men, the home of some of the oldest families 
in MaharSshtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 
descendants of Shivdji, including the whole of the present district of 
Sdtdra, was by this cession placed under Shahu’s authority.^ The 
Marathds pretended that the conquests of Berdr by Parsoji and 
Kanhoji Bhonsle, and their right to tribute in Gujardt and Mdlwa 
were confiinied at the same time ; but tliough some very indefinite 
verbal promise may have been given and Baldji Vishvanath left 
■ an agent for the purpose as is alleged of receiving the scmads, 
- subsequent events prove the falsity of the assertion. 

^\^en Bdlaji Vishvandth started for Delhi, he left his divdn 
iLhdji Purandhare as his mutdlih or deputy in charge of his seal of 
oflSce, and the duties of Peshwa continued to be carried on at the 
Mardtlia court in Bdldji’s name. On Bdlaji’s return to Siitdra with 
the Imperial deed the scheme for collecting and distributing the 
revenues which all admit to have been projected by Bdldji was 
examined, and the system which had already been partially 
introduced was now openly accepted. The Bardeahirmlch^ or ten 
per cent on the revenues of the 8 u 6 Ads of the Deccan was first set 
aside and termed by the ministers the Rdja’s vatan, a gratifying 
sound to the ears of a Mardtha whether prince or peasant. The 
imposition of the sardeahmuTthi reduced to a proportionate degree 
the actual collections from a country the resources of which were 
already drained to the utmost, but the nominal revenue continued 
the same. To have collected even one-fourth of the standard 


assessment would probably at thisperiod have been impossible but the 
Mardthas in all situations endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their 


ohauth, at least twenty-five per cent of the real balances. Although 
they seldom could collect it, they always stated the ehautk as due 
upon the tankha or standard assessment, because, even should a day 
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hereditary rights conferred, 651 per cent, amounted to Kb. 11,75,16,762; the 
immediate payment on deUvoringthe -deed to one-fourth or Ks. 2,93,79,190.8.0 ; 
the remainder payable by instalments to Bs. 8,Sl,37i571.8-0. The fee so calculated 
was commuted to Bs. 1,17,19,390 in consequence of the depopulated state of the 
country. Grant DuPs Mardthds 199-200 (footnote). 

1 The following is a list of the sixteen districts included in the grant of svardjya ; 
Poona, Supa including Birdmati, Inddpnr,Wdi, the Mivnls, Sdtdra, I^thiid, Kluitdv, 
Mdn, Phalton, Molkdpur, Tdrla, Panhdla, A'jra, Jnnnar, andKolhdpur ; thepaipaui^ 
north of the Tunghhadra includingRopdl, Cfadag, Haliydl, and all the forta which 
were captured by Shivdji ; the Konkan including Bdmnagar, Gandevi, Jawhdr, 
CheuI, Bliiwndi, Kalydn, K.djpari, Bdbhol, Jdvli, Bdjdpur, Phonda, Ankola, and 
Kuddl. Grant Duff’s hlardthds, 200. 
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of retnbution come the Moghals conJd make no claim of peMvsh ot 
tnbute on that head, os none 


i ii, - j I 7 T • speciGed in the deed. In recard 

to the sardeshmuMit, it suited both their foreign and domestic 
polity to keep that. claun undefined; hub their system in practice, 
that of exaamg as much as they could, was as simple as it was 
invambla Of the seventy-Bve per cent which remained to tlie 
Juog'halSj one-third or twentj-fire per cent Tras received necordins; 
to eaeabJiflhed usage by ihofmzdar, and the balance was collected 
sometimes for the Imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some Jagirdar, to wiom most of the Moghal conquests in tho 
Deccan were signed for the support of troops. This general 
mode of appropriating the revenue explains the seizures, resumptions, 
•and cessions of territory under the name of jagir during the 
later wars in the Deccan between the Nizam and the Peshwa. It 
likewise explains the practice whidi prevailed in many villages, 
even up to the British conquests, of bringing fifty per cent of 
the net revenue to account under the head of jdpir, for which the 
hdkarnis in less than a century could assign no reason except 
the custom of their forefathers. The term avarajya or Own 
Bulo, which in the first instance was applied to that part of the 
territory north of the Tunghhadra possessed by Shivdji at his 
death, on the return of Vishvandth was extended to the whole 
of the Mar^tha claims exclusive of the sardeshmuhhi. Of these 
daims one-fourth or twenty-five per cent was appropriated to ' 
the head of the state in addition to the sardeshmukhi. This 
foui'th was known by the name of the Rtija’s bdlH. The balance 
was termed mokdsa. Of the mokdsa two shares were left at the 
disposal of the Bdja; the one was saliotra or six per cent and 
the other nddgaunda or three per cent, both calcinated on the 
whole svardgya. The balance of the mokdsa was sixty-six per cent 
of the whole of the Marfitha claims exclusive of the sardeskmnldd. 
The eahatra was bestowed by Shiihu on the Pant Sachiv as an heredi- 
,tary assignment ; it was collected by the Sachiv’s own agents only 
within the territory wholly possessed by the Mar&thAsf separate 
collectors were sent by the Bdja to realize it in distant districts. The 
nddgaunda was granted to different persons at tlie BAja’s pleasure. 
Independent of Varies £ivm the treasury the Prad/tdns had many 
indm villages conferred on them. BSl&ji Tishvandth received 
several districts near Poona in personal jdgir, including the forf nt 
Lohogad; The Pratinidhi, the Peshwa, and the Pant Sachiv were 
charged with the collection of the bdhii on the Rdja’s account 
Thus there were distinct agents for realising the idbii nml 
deshniiikhij for the aahotra of the Pant Sachiv, for the n&daaur,/^'t 
the assignee to whom it belonged, and for tho mokdsa todiff * 
officers for maintaining troops. -The mokdsa was distriI»7*o.7 
a great number of chiefs as militniy g'dgir, burdened 
the circumstances with dues to the head of the state ™ 

and of troops. The districts of old Mardtha jdgirdd^Tz!^^ 
from the ehavth, but they were generally liable to the 
sardeahmukhi, besides furnishing their quota of horse 
in a grant of mokdsa for a large tract 
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deductions and long before districts were conquci'ed, formal grants 
and assignments of their revenue were distributed. Numberless 
personal jdgirs, and inams of lands and of whole villages were 
alienated by Shdhu ; the former commonly required the perform- 
ance of some service but the latter were entirely freehold. The 
Baja’s authority was considered necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded, but the authority for which they were constantly 
petitioning was a mockery. The Brdhmans soon proved, at least 
to their own satisfaction, that the Bdja’s sanad was sufficient for 
levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial deeds. A 
district once overrun was said to be under tribute from usage ; 
other ffistricts were plundered by virtue of letters patent. 

Particular quarters of the country urerc assigned to the leading 
officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as fol- 
lows. Tlie Peshwa and Sendpati, charged with the command of a 

S eat proportion of the Bdja’s personal troops, were oi-dered to 
rect their attention to the general protection and defence of the 
territory. Tlie Peshwa had authority to levy the government dues 
in Klrdndesh and part of the Bdldghat to the north-east of ShoM- 
pur ; the Sendpati was vested with similar authority in Bdglnn and 
a right to realize the dues established by usage from Gujarat. 
Kdnhoji Bhonsle the Sena Sdheb Subha had cliaige of Berar I^djdn- 
ghdt and was privileged to conquer and exact tribute from Gondvan 
to the east. The Sar Lashkar had Gangthadi including part of 
Aurangabad. Patch Sing Bhonsle was appointed to the Karndtak ; 
while the general charge of the old territorj’’ from the Nira to the 
Vdma, and the collections from Haidarabad and Bcdar were left to 
the Pratinidhi and the immediate agents of the Biljo. The Chitnis 
had particular charge of several districts in the Konkon. Tlie 
Pant Sachiv enjoyed the revenue of the whole saholra besides his old 

S ossessions in jdgir. The agents for collecting the Hdja's znminddri 
ues were styled ndib aardeshmuldis. Kdnhoji Angria, retaining 
his districts in the Konkan, levied his chauth, as he teimed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that appeared on the 
coast. He used to pay a tribute to the Bnja in gims, muskets, 
military stores, and ammunition. He also presented frequent 
nasars in articles from Europe and China ; and he was sometimes 
charged with the very extraordinary duty of executing state cri- 
ming. 

All the principal Mardtha officers as a further means of pre- 
serving intercourse and union had particular claims assigned to them 
on portions of revenue or on whole villages in the districts of eadi 
other. The greatest Mardtha commanders or their principal Brdhman 
agents were eager to own their native village; but although 
vested with the control, they were proud to acknowledge them- 
selvra of the family of the pdtil or kulkat'ni : and if hcii's to a 
miris field, they would sooner have lost wealth and rank than been 
dispossessed of such a vatan or inheritance. Yet on obtaining the ab- 
solute sovereignty, the}'- never assumed an authority in the interior 
village concerns beyond tlie rights and privileges acquired by birth 
or purchase, according to the invariable rules of the country. Such 
n 1282— 34 
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crearecj, and lor a time preserved, amonflr the Mariithfl pJiJofc. 
w jjJo the character of Shfihu, tlio influence and power ofBAUil 
^ islivnmib, the abilities of ins sons Bijir^v and cjiimnaii and tlie 
p w erm.ee of Brithmnn opinion nad authority pavK^^^^ 
Pcsln\'^«^ steps, for tho supremacy and usurpation of the 

_ In 1720, Niz(iin-ul-Mulk the governor of MiLiwaj ttiro'wing off 
1.18 dependence on tlie Syeds, detennined to possess Mmsuf of 
tlio Deccan. Ho overran Klidndcsh and defeated the Moghal 
troops under DiUwar'Ali Khdn at BnrhSnpur slaying their 
commander. The troops of Shdhu under Knnhoji Bhonsle ttie Sena 
Sdheh Subha, and Haiuatrdv Nimhdlkar speedily joined Bhankrtji 
Mnlhur vrho since tho doparturc of Hussain Ali EQiiln had lived 
with tho deputy viceroy Alam Ali Kh&n as the envoy of Shfihu. 
Khnndcrav Ddbliddc who had just returned from Delhi was likewise 
despatched from Satera with a body of horse. Alam Ali Khdn was 
defeated at B.tldpnr in Bcrdr Pdyinghdt by the troops of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, and fell surrounded by Mardthds slain in his defence. On this 
occasion the Mardtbds behaved as faithful auxiliaries and fought 
with bmvery. They lost no person of note except Shankrdji 
Malhdr who was mortally wounded and made prisoner.^ Soon 
after events happened at Delhi by w'hich the power of the Syeds 
was destroyed, Muhammad Shdh was freed from their control 
nud Niznm-uUlIulk confirmed ns viceroy of the Deccan.’ 
Meanwhile several important changes had taken place at the 
Mardtlm court, chiefly owing to the death of three leading 
ministers Paroshurdm 'Primbak, BAldji Vishvandth, and Klinnderdv 
Ddbhddc. SJiripatrilv tbe second son of the Pratinidhi had 
succeeded his father Farashiuv'fm Trinibak before the return of BdWji 
Vishvnnltth' from Delhi. The Pesbw'a's health had suffered 
&om the fatigue of tho journey to Delhi and the labour he had 
.bestowed on different arrangements after his return. He obtained 
leavo from Slidhu to retire for a short time to S5svad in Poona 
where lii.s family resided, but his constitution was exhausted and he 
survived for only a few days. At the time of his death (October 
1720) he left two sons BajirSv and Cliimn.'Sj’i. Bajirdv was not 
formally invested with the dignity of Pesbwa for nearly seven 
month.s, due perhaps to the absence of tlie principal officers 
at the Mardtlm court, or Bdj’irdv may have joined the army 
which did not return for some time ^fter the battle of 
Bdldpur. The troops of Khanderdv Dablidde behaved with so 
great bravery on that occasion and one of his officers Damfiji daikwdr 
the ancestor of the Gdikwdrsof Barodaso particularly distinffuished 
himself that on his return Bdjirdy recommended him to Shahu te 
the warmest manner. The Bdja in consequence appointed him 
cond in command under Khanderdv with the title of Samsher 
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dur. Neither Damdji nor Khanderdv survived their return above 
a few months. The son of Khanderiv, Trimbakrnv Ddbhdde, was 
honoured with the dress of SenApati in May 1721, the same month 
in which BAjirdv received his robes as Peshwa. PilAji GAikwAr 
succeeded to his uncle DamAji, and Ghimndji the second son of the 
late Peshwa, who received Supa iny%t7;was appointed to a similar 
command under his brother Bdjirdv. Abdjipant Purandliare- their 
father’s chief manager, according^ to the rule of appointment, was 
reinvested by Shahu with scrupulous ceremony. During the in- 
terval between the death of Bdldji Vishvanith and the appointment 
of Bdjirdv, Abdjipant Purandhare transacted ordinary afiairs with 
the seal of the late Peshwa ; hut a great part of the business fell 
into the hands of Kliando Balldl Ohitnis and Shripatrdv Pratinidhi. 
Khando Balldl gave his attention principally to the Angria, the 
Sidi, and the affairs of the Konkan ; while the Pratinidhi aided by 
Anandrdv Sumant Pradhdn conducted important negotiations with 
Nizdm-ul-Mnlk. Anandrdv’s son Mantdji was employed as 
Shdhu’s agent with Nizam-ul-Mulk, who while he apprehended 
an attack from Hussain Ali Khdn, conciliated Shdhu by promising 
to give up all that the ro 3 'al grants conceded. No sooner was he 
apprised of the ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi and 
of the loss the Mardthds had sustained in the death of Bdldji 
Vishvandth than he began to start objections to the establishment 
of Shdhu’s collectors, founded on some pretensions set up by 
Sambhdji and Ohandrasen Jddhav. The wise precautions of 
Bdldji Vislivandth, and the communion of interest which the distri- 
bution of the ceded revenue had produced, placed the Edja of the 
Mardthds in a far more commanding situation than that in which 
he had stood during the first period of Nizdm-ul-Mulk’s govern- 
ment of the Deccan. The agent remained at Aurangabad where 
his arrangements would probably have been of little avail, but 
a vast army of Mardthds was assembling in the Gangthadi under 
the Sar Lashkar, and their appearance had considerable effect in 
hastening the delivery of orders to allow Bdja Shdhu to establish 
his collectors. A fresh order or farman obtained by the Mardtha 
agent at Delhi from Muhammad Shdh opportunely arrived to 
remove from Nizdm-ul-Mulk the appearance of having yielded to 
menace, and afforded an opportunity of evincing the promptitude 
with which he obeyed the imperial commands.^ 

Bdjirdv soon after his appointment as Peshwa (May 1721) set 
out with an army for IChdndesh where he levied his moJeasa 
although not without opposition From the period of his accession 
he gave a considerable portion of his attention to extending Mardtha 
conquests to the north, and his aims were early turned to Mdlwa. 
Circumstances generally obliged him to return yearly to Sdtdra 
and Poona. During the three expeditions, before the rains of I724i, 
though he had sent detachments into Mdlwa, it is not ascertained 
that he crossed the Narbada in person until the end of that year ; 
nor did be remain in Mdlwa for any length of time until upwards 
of eleven years after his accession as Peshwa. Affairs in the 
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Deccan required his presence, and with the intrigues of Niziim.ul. 
Hulk and domestic opposition, restrained both his ambition and his 
enterprise. • At different times before the year 1724 B.'ijirdv had 
defeated the Subheddr of Burhdnpur and an officer named Ddud 
Khdn sent against him bj' Azim>ulla Elidn from Mdhva In one of 
these battles two of Bdjiiiv’s officers who afterwards rose to high 
rank first came into notice. One was Malhtbji Holkar a sJiiledar 
or self-horsed trooper who commanded a party of his own horse. 
He was a Mardtha Dhangar, a native of the village of Hoi on the 
Nira, of which his father was ehaugtila or p&tiVs assistant. He 
had served under Eantdji Kadam Bdnde one of the Bdja’s officers 
and had gathered a small body of horse. The other officer was 
Rdnoji Sindia descended from a j'ounger brantdi of the family of 
Kannairkhed a village fifteen miles east of Sdtdra. The Sindids 
according to local legends have been distinguished horsemen since 
the time of the Bahmani dynasty. There are two Mardtlm families 
or rather clans named Sindia, the one distinguished by their here- 
ditarj' pdtil village of Kanhairkhed and the other by the title of 
Bavirdv. Both families daim Rajput descent. Those of Eannair- 
khed had a mansab under Aurangzeb and Sindia’s daughter, who 
was given in marriage by that emperor to Shdhu, died in captivity 
at Delhi. Sindia remained faithful to the Moghals, and, as his fate 
was never known, it is conjectured that he was killed in some 
. distant coimtry possibly with A'zam Shdh in the battle of Agra in 
1707. The family had fallen into decay and Rdnoji who revived 
its fame was reduced to a state of abject poverty serving as a 
largir or rider first in the troop of Bdldji Vishvandth and afterwards 
in that of Bdldji’s son. To contrast his original with his subse- 

quent condition, he is said to have carried the Feshwa’s slippeis, 
and to have been marked by Bdjirdv as fitted for a place of trust 
by the care he took of his humble charge. 

Anotlier officer who gained fresh honour about this time was 
XJd.dji Povdr Vish'v'dsrdv. His father was Srst raised by Rdmchan- 
drapant Amdtya when he governed the country during the siege 
of Ginji, and the young man joined Sb,dha and obtained the 
command of a considerable body of horse. He was employed on 
various services and appears to have been an active partizan. Like 
most contemporary hla^tha leaders of esperience, such as Eantdji 
Eadam Bdnde, Pildji Gdikwdr, and Ednhoji Bhonsle, he calculated 
on the sm'cst advantage in the most distant ventures where his ap- 
pearance was least expected. He made incursions into Gujardtand 
Mdlwa, plundered Gujaitlt as far as Lundvdda, and found Mdlwa so 
drained of troops that he was able to remain some time in the countiw 
intimating to the Rdja that if supported, he might collect the ehauth 
and sardeshmuhhi in every direction. How long he maintained his 
station in the country on his first inroads is uncertain but it is 
probable that he was obliged to retire from Dhdra fortresc! it, tT,o 
west of Mdlwa where he first established himself, upon the annnitii 
nent rf wloa. ,:=erUon ia tt,’ dS “ 

was the chief cause which prevented the Mardthrfa 
firm footing in that province for more thS ten veS« 
accession of Bdjirdv. after the 
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The progress of Fddji Povdr, the successes of Kant^ji Kadam 
Bande and PiMji Gdikn'dr in Gujardfc, and the dissensions between 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk and the Imperial court opportunely ocem-red to 
favour thePeshwa’s views of spreading Mariitha conquests in ^'orth 
India Bdjirdv whowasearly trained by Iiisfathcrto business w as bred 
a soldier as well as a statesman. He united the enterprise, vigour, 
and hardihood of a Mardtha chief with the polish, astuteness, and 
address of a Konkanastli Brdhman. He was fully acquainted with 
his father’s financial schemes and chose the part of the plan which 
was calculated to direct the predatory hordes of Mahdrdshtra in a 
common effort. The genius of Bdjirdv enlarged his father’s 
schemes, and nnlikpi most Brdhmans he had both the liead to plan 
and the hand to do. To the unceasing industry and minute w*atch- 
fulness of his caste he added a iudgment that taught him the 
Uniting points of importance which tended to spread Mardtha 
sway. Bdjirdv’s views of spreading Mardtha power in Upper India 
were at first disapproved by Shdhu, and from prudence as 
well as rivahy were opposed by Shripatrdv the Pratinidhi. 
jealousy in public places is a passion which the subtlest Brdhman can 
rarely command or hide. The passion is bitterest among Brdliinans 
of different tribes. The rivalrj' between Bdjii-dv the Konkanosth 
Peshwaand Shripatrdv the Deshasth Pratinidhi tended to preserve the 
Edja’s ascendancy longer. The Peshwa’s first proposal for exacting 
what he called tlie established tribute from Mdlwa and c.xtcnding 
Mardtha conquests into North India was violently and for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pratinidhi. Shripatrdv represented 
it as rash and imprudent. He held that, though the head of the 
State might not be called to account for casual inroads, to allow the 
Peshwa to make raids must draw on the Mardthds the whole power 
of the empire, and precipitate hostilities with Nizdm-ul-Mulk whoso 
victorious army was still at their gates ; that so far from being pre- 
pared for resistance there was a total want of regularity even in 
their arrangements, that they could scarcelj’’ quell a common insur- 
rection ; and that to enter on a war before they had secured what had 
been ceded was the extreme of folly and of rashness. The Pratinidhi 
added that he was a soldier as well as the Peshwa, and when expe- 
dient as ready as Bdjirdv to head on expedition; that after they had 
■established their collectors and arranged other parts of tho country 
it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests in the north, 
to reduce the Karndtak and to recover the countries conquered 
by Shivdji; that Fattehsing Bhonsle’s troops could ^rely 
venture to cross the Krishna, and that the first efforts should bo 
made in that quarter. 

These were probably the real opinions of Shripatrdv. Tho 
wisdom of Bdjirdv was of a higher order. He comprehended 
the nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth in tho 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing tho 
revenue was the first remedy; he foresaw that confusion abroad 
would tend to order at home; that as- commander of distant 
^editions he should acquire the direction of a larger force 

empire; that the resources 
of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing tho hordes 
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of the jlanithas. If, he said, the great ShivdU had hcen of the 
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As to their domestic quarrels beyond the Baishna, it would he time 
• to think of them hereafter ; by the RSja’s good fortune every 
desire wordd he accomplished. Bajirdv ended a speech of consideial/o 
length, with the words : Xow is our time to drive strangers from 
the land of the Hindns and to gain undyong renown. By turning our 
efforts to Iforth India the ilardtha flag shall fly from the Kiulim 
to the Attock Ton shall plant it, replied Shahu, in the Tfi nTittr 
Ehand beyond the Himdiyas ; a nohle son of a worthy father. 
Let us strike, said Bajirdv, at the trunk of the withering tree; the 
branches must fall of themselves. 

At what time Shdhu’s consent was obtained is not known. The 
form of obtaining the Biija’s consent on all such occasions was rigidly , 
observed by the Peshwas at a stage when their snprematy was fat | 
advanced. By virtue of that authoriW aud their station as mihp | 
f>radhdns or chief ministers, even wnen their usurpation became 
complete, it suited the Brdhmn character to act as nominal servants 
and real masters to.rule the Maritha chiefs as the delegate of their 
prince.' 

In 1725, Hdmid Khan, the unde of Nizfim-ul-Mulk, for the aid 
he gave him against Mubariz Kban, granted the ehaiith in GujarSt 
to KaatSji Zadam Bdnde and Pilaji Odikwdr, who proceeded to levy 
their assignments. The division of the money led to perpetual dis- 
putes: Pimji, as the agent bf Ddbl).ide Sendjpati considcivd himself the \ 
superior authority in Gnjar.it and Kuntdji as an officer of the Eija 
despised his pretensions An agreement was signed by which the 
cTiattfh east of the Mahi was assigned to PiWji and that to the west 
to Kantnji.* Meanwhfle B5 jiriv took advantage of tho confusion 
caused by Mbghal dissensions to carry his ams into Mdiwa, where 
though opposed by Rnja Girdhar, ho was successful for two seasons 
in obtaining plunder and contribufiona It is probable that Nizdm- 
ul-JTulfc against whom the Imperial forces were acting in Guiardt 
in.ar Iwve connived at las incuraons, but there is no proof of anv 
direct coninumicafionu-ith the Peshwn. _B^]iriv, by virtue of Iho 

authinity vested III hull by SIribn, gi-mitcd deeds to Povdr Holkar 
and Simlia to levy f/miiW aiid sarMtM and to keep Imltihe 
fwhlA? in iiaymout of their troops. In 1726, the Peshwa S a 
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large army under Fattehsing Blionsle, marched into the Madras Kar- 
ndtak, plundered the districts^ and levied a contribution from Ser- 
ingapatam. The Mardthds lost a number of men without gaining 
the expected advantages. Bd,iirdv had objected to the expedition, and 
was dissatisfied with the result, and on returning to Sd-tara he found 
more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued by the 
Pratinidhi. The cause of his displeasure originated in the artful 
schemes of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, which, but for the penetration and vigour 
of Bdjirdv, would probably have unlinked the chain by which Bdldji 
Vishvandth had joined the interests as well as the inclinations of 
most of the Hindu chieftains of the Deccan.^ 

In 1727 Nizdm-ul-MuIk, though relieved from immediate appre- 
hensions from the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah whose power 
was daily declining, became alarmed at the spreading power of the 
Mardthds. He beheld in their systematic and persevering encroach- 
ments on the divided revenue of the Deccan and the Earndtak, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of the empire, and 
took measures to avert these evils by endeavouring to consolidate his 
o^vn power and to create divisions among the Mardthds. In these 
measures he overlooked the ability of his opponent Bdjirdv and 
little thought that the pursuit of his own schemes should strengthen 
the power of the Peshwa. He had fixed on Haidarabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kutb Shdhi kings, as fittest for the seat of his new 
government, and was anxious on any terms to remove the Mardtha 
collectora from thatquaiter. Although Nizdm-ul-Mulk hadconfirmed 
the imperial grant in Shdhu’s favour, a great deal of what was 
jdelded was not actually given up. Numerous points had remained 
unadjusted. Shdhu’s part of the agreement to prevent plundering 
was not fulfilled and constant discrussions were the consequence. A 
new authority for a part of the old territory was granted by 
Niznm-ul-Mulk, which particularly specified the fixed personal 
that Shdhu agreed to exempt from sequestration. Jagir assignments 
in the old territory about Poona which the Nizam had given to 
Eambhdji Nimbdlkar one of the disaffected officers who had joined 
him, were exchanged for new grants to the eastward about Earmdia, 
a measure on the part of Nizdm-ul-Mulk particularly conciliatory 
to Shahu. After this a settlement was concluded through the 
Pratinidlii by which Shdhu agreed to relinquish the chaiitli and 
sardeshmiihhi in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad. An equivalent 
in money was to be paid for the chauth, and for the sardeshmukhi 
Shdhu received sovacjdgir territory near Inddpur in Poona of which 
district he 'was ,an hereditary deshvmkh? and a jagir in Berdr was 
conferred on the Pratinidhi. Nizam-ul-Mulk had thus effected his 
first object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
disapproval of Bdjirdv who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
and disputes ran so high between him and the Pratinidhi that 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and 
alliance of Ohaudrasen Jddhav, Kdv Eambha Nimbdlkar ydjrirddr 
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of B^rsi, abd Sambhdji B&ja of KoUrdpatj resolved to complete the 
design be had formecL With this view he espoused the cause of 
Sambhdji and endeavoured to create a complete division in the 
Mar^tha government by reviving the former feuds between ShAhu 
and Samlmdji. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk b^an by formally hearing the claims of Sam- 
bhdji in a demand made for an equal division of the revenue; 
and, according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, sequestrated 
the property in dispute by removing the collectors of the sardesh- 
muhhi and msplacing the mdkdsdddrs of ShAhu until their respective 
rights should be adjusted. Assuming this privilege as viceroj' he 
pretended to become the friend and arraer of both parties. BsyirAv 
was not to be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Maratha 
cousins in an hereditary dispute. He quickly turned the Nizim’s 
weapons to his own advantage, for ShAhu, true to the feeling of a 
MarAtha, of whom even among the peasantry the mildest men became 
violent when a vatan is concerned, though for some time he had 
been'reconciled to Nizdm-ul-Mulk,was at once on hearing of this 
interference roused to implacable resentment against him, and for 
the time a^mst all who had vindicated or who dared to justify his 
conduct. He looked to BdjirAv for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these he virtually sold 
the sumernacy of his empire. At first he determined to lead his 
army, hut it was represented that to march in person would place 
him on an equality with SambhAji of KolhApur ; none but the 
emperor was worthy of contending with the king of the Bindns. 
Pun powers were therefore given to BAjirAv. The great influence 
which the Peshwa had gained was shown in the promptness with 
which many of the most unruly and factious of the ShiledAr families 
gathered round the standard or the nation. 


NizAm-uI-3fuIk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shahu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated 
hy awsli to benefit the Raja in order to prevent the usurpation of 
the Konkani Br Ahmans hv whose creatures everv 


.Brahmans hy whose creatures every situation was filled; 
that the moJedsdddrs and collectors of the sardeshmuhU had been 
repW by others Mongmg to the EAja’s relation, SambhAji. whom 
he had appomted the EAja’s deputy, as Sardeshmukh of the six 
whjdff of the Dec^ ; and that the RAja when freed from the 
V® Contain BrAhmans might afterwards appoint agents 
enfarely of bis own selection. But the animosity of ShAhu worked 
which « ^ Peshwa, was not to he appeased by ofiere 
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good. Nizam-ul-Mulk agreed to all the articles except that of 
delivering up Sambhfiji. Bdjirav represented that he was a near 
relation of the Rdja’s and that he should be treated with equal 
respect It was at last settled that Nizim-ul-Mulk should guarantee 
his safe arrival in Fanhdla, when Shdhu should be at liberty to 
take what steps be might think proper for the settlement of their 
family dispute. 

Bdjirav was then negotiating with Sar Buland E^hdn in hopes of 
ohtainingthecessionofthecIiatdhandsardeshtmikJnot Gnjardt. After 
the ratification of the treaty with Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Chimndji Apa 
the Peshwa’s brother marched with a large army and exacted a heavy 
contribution from Petldd and plundered Dholka, but on promising 
that if the chauth and sardeshmulchi were yielded the districts 
shotdd be secured from depredation, Sar Buland Khan agreed to the 
Peshwa’s proposals, and in 1729 granted the aardeslimuJcJii or 
ten per cent of the whole revenue both on the land and customs 
except the port of Surat and the district round it, together with the 
chauth or one-fourth of the whole collections on the land and 
customs except Surat, and five per cent on the revenues of the city 
of Ahmadabad. 

AVhile BajirAv’s presence was necessary in the north to support 
Chimndii in Gujardt, Sambhdji Baja of Kolhdpur, instigated by 
Uddji Ghavhdn refused to listen to overtures made by Shdhu and 
encamped on the north side of the Vdma with all his baggie 
women and equipments, and began to plunder the country. The 
Pratinidhi surprised Sambhdji’s camp and drove them to Fanhdia 
with the loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken, among others Tdrdbdi and her &ughter-in-law Bdjasbdi the 
widow of Sluvdji of Kolhapur. Both these persons were placed in 
confinement in the fort of Sdtdra (1730). This defeat brought on 
an immediate accommodation. Except some forts, the Mardtna dis- 
tricts and claims in the tract of which the rivers Varna and Krisbn n. 
to the north and the Tungbhadra to the sooth are the boundaries 
were wholly ceded. Kopdl near the Tungbhadra was relinquished 
by Shdhu in exchange for Batndgiri, and the territory of the 
Konkan, extending from Sdlshi to Ankola in North Kdnara was 
comprehended in the sovereignty of Kolhdpur. The fort of Vadgaon 
occupied by TJddji Ghavhdn on the south bank of the Vdma was 
destroyed. Miraj, Tdsgaon, Athni, and several villages along the 
north bank of the Krishna and some fortified places in Bijdpur 
were given to Shdhu. This treaty was offensive and defensive 
and prorided for the division of further conquests to the south of 
the Tungbhadra which, on co-operation, were to be equally shared. . 
Grants of indm land or here^tary rights conferred by either party 
within their respective boundaries were confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputa- ’ 
tion of the Peshwa and to extol that of his rivals, the success. of 
the Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascendancy which Bdji- 
rdv had attained ; but Nizam-ul-Mulk was still bent on opposino- 
him and found a fit instrument for his purpose in -Trimbakrdv 
Ddbhade. Ever since the Peshwa had obtained the deeds from Sar 
I! 1282 -3S 
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Buland D&bhdde had been negotiating with other Mardtha 
chiefs and assembling troops in Gujarat, ^t length finding himself 
at the head of 35,000 men he had resolved to march for the Deccan 
in the next season. Bdjirdv w'as well aware of the Sendpati’s 
enmity^ but was not alarmed by his preparations until he discovered 
that Nizam-ul~Mulk was to support him in the Deccan. On 
learning their intention he at once determined to anticipate them, 
though, when joined by all his adherents, his whole army did not 
amount to more than half that of Ddbhdde. Ddbhdde gave out 
that he “was proceeding to protect the Bdja’s authority, and was 
supported by Fildji Gdikwdr, Eantdji and Baghuji Eadam Bdnde, 
TJdaji and Anandrdv Povdr, Chiinnaji Pandit a very active marauder, 
and Kur Bahadur with many others. Bdjirdv proved that Ddbhdde 
Sendpati was in alliance with Nizdm-ul-Mulk and declared that he 
was leagued for the purpose of dividing the Mardtha sovereignty 
with the Bidja of Eolhdpur, a measure inconsistent with sound 
policy and contrary to the divine ordinances of the Shdstras. 

The preparations of Nizdm-ul-Mulk hastened the march of Bdjiidv, 
and as his army, 'tiiough so inferior in number, was composed of 
the old Pdga horse or the Bdja’s household troops and some of 
the best Mardtha Mdnkaris, he moved rapidly towards Gujardt. 
At the same time he began negotiating from the day he left Poona 
and continued until the hour of attaw. In the battle which took 
place (1st April) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Gujardt, the death 
of Trimbakrdv Ddbhdde the Sendpati and many who commanded 
imder him left complete victory to Bdjirdv -with all but nominal 
control of the Mardtha sovereignty.^ A treaty was concluded in 
August and at the close of the monsoon the Peshwa returned to 
Sdtdra. He would have punished Nizdm-ul-Mulk’s treachery, but 
the Nizdm warded off the blow which he could with difficulty have 
withstood by directing its aim against the head of the empire. Bdji- 
rdv readily’ agreed to the Nizdm’s views. It suited his favourite 
policy, and it gave employment to persons likely to disturb the 
domestic arrangements he aimed at establishing. l\-oops were im- 
mediately sent towards Mdlwa under his brother Chimndji while 
he himself remained for a time engaged in the interior arrangements 
of government at Poona and Sdtdra. Such appear to have been the 
rise and progress of the events and intrigues which ended in a 
secret compact between Bdjirdv and Nizdm-ul-Mulk which secured 
to Bdjirdv supremacy as Peshwa and to the Nizdm a kingdom in 
the Deccan. 

The victory over Ddbhdde, like the issue of every civil war left 
impressions on the minds of many not easily effaced. The Peshwa 
adopted every means of conciliation in his power. He continued 
Ddbbdde’s charitable practice called dalishina of feeding thousands of 
Brdhmans for several days every year at Poona, and gave sumo of 
money to the assembled Shdstris and Vaidiks. Ta.shvantrnv the son 
of Trimbakrdv Ddbhdde was raised to the rank of Sendpati but 
being too young to take the management on himself, his mother 
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Um^bdi became hia guardian and PiWji G/iikwilr their former 
mutdlik or deputy was confirmed in that situation with the title of 
Sena Khas Khel or Captain of the Sovereign Tribe in addition to his 
hereditary title of Sanisher Bahadur. An agreement was drawn up 
under the authority of ShAhu and subscribed b}' the Peshwa and 
Senfipati, that neither partj* should enter the boundary of the other 
in GujarAt and MSlwa. Within the limits of Gujardt the Sendpati 
was to have entire management, but he bound himself to pay 
one-half of the revenue to government through the Peshwa. All 
contributions levied from countries not specified in the deeds 
given under the authority of Sat Buland Khdn were to be made 
over to the Ildja after deducting expenses.* 

Perceiving Bdjirdv’s complete a.scendnncy, the appointment of the 
Hindu prince Abha 3 ’’sing to supersede Sar Buland Khan, the imbcci- 
litj’- of the emperor, and the treachery ns well ns venalitj' of his 
courtiera, and knowing also that - he had rendered himself in 
the highest degree obnoxious, NizAm-ul-Jifulk had good grounds for 
apprehending that the Peshwa might be able to obtain the viceroy- 
alty of the Deccan. The plan whidx under these ciicumstanccs 
he adopted belongs to the higher order of politics. It seems to have 
been framed' for the purpose of diverting the JifarathAs from 
destroj'ing the resources of his own country and of making his 
OTvn power a balance between that of the emperor and tlie Peshwa. 
Before invading MAlwa in person BAjirAv had an interview with 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy 
for the aid he was affording, but the HizAm considered the induce- 
ment sufiicientlj' strong without paj'ing his auxiliaries. The dis- 
tricts in KhAndesh -were to be protected bj' the present agreement 
of the Peshwa in his passage to and from Malwa and nothing more 
than the usual tribute was to be levied in the six aubhds of the 
Deccan, a proposal to which BSjiriv readilj' acceded. BAjirSv on 
crossing the Narbada assumed command of the armj' in MAhva and 
sent his brother and PilS ji JAdhav back to SatAm to maintain his 
influence at court and to concert inea.surcs for settling the Konkan 
which was verj’- disturbed. In Gujarat PilAji Gdikwdr, who was 
assassinated by Abhaj'sing’s emissaries, ivas succeeded bj* DamAji 
(1732). 

In 1733, Muhammad Khdn Bangosh the new governor of Malwa 
having entered Bundelkhand and established himself in the territory 
of RAja Chitursdl, the Rajput prince solicited aid from BdjirAv. 
Aid was readily granted. Bangash Elidn W’ns reduced to the 
greatest distress and the province was evacuated by his troops. 
Chitursdl in return for this service conferred on Bdjirdv a fort and 
district in the neighbourhood of Jhdnshi ■worth £25,000 (Rs. 2^ 
lakhs) of yearly revenue, adopted him as his son, and at his dcatli, 
which happened soon after, be.stowed on him one-third of his pos- 
sessions or an equal share -with his two sons the Rdjn of Kdlpi and 
the Rdja of Bundelkliand. In 1734, Raja Jaj'sing was appointed to 
the government of the provinces of Agra and Malwa and nothing 
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r ■<?/ f J- imi' fai-m-tthlii to the vims of JitljitAv. As Jaysing was 
f!litnU‘! lh“ honour of ilw Ifnjpwt n-asnt ran'anro with the snlisist- 
»«„* flcrnttiiNW hi la-l n-cci> him ami the MnniihiSs, This may account 
fcf hh<hi''Untuifl toconi|ih' wifJi their tlmnmk; huthcatIn$teamo 
toon flj'huupnl ttitlj nrif] yiuldal him the government of 
M.t}nn in the follmriii" yenr, and for the time the emperoi*, by 
Jmwriy’** jK'rnnm>.ion.‘v tacitly actjuicbccd in the arrangement* 

Dirriiig the IWiwa’s aU'^ence Kfmbqji Bhonslc, the ScnaSiihcb 
•Snliiin, had Li-en nccuvil nf disobedicucc and confined at Stitfira, and 
Itflghnji the son of Knidiojffl consin BitnWji had been appointed 
Heim .Siiheh Siildm in his ntcnd, Raglmji had accompanied Shdhu 
in his ('semmonn anil by hi-i Ixildncs and sTcill ns a hunter had 
insmlinUil hiinseU with Shi'dm and obtained n great ascendancy 
wvr him. Slidhn married liim to tlie sister of one of his own wives 
of the Hhirke family, which, except flieirliaving the same siimame, 
nnd that no■^^ihh' Iher inayhavi' been originally relations and rivals 
for 111 .- hm-/lilan' right of/J/i'/ of their s^•llagJ^, w the only connee 
(ion nhieh can hetracisl between the Bhonslo families of Hfttftra 
nnd Xil-miir.* On receiving tho Miiaih for Berdr, Rnghuji gave a 
l^nil to iimiiitnin a My of .1000 horse for the service of the state 
(o par vearir a isuni of £fl0,000 {Ih*. 9 MBs), and, cscIto of 
nlMmn or limigo money, a trihiito which since the time of Rnj&rAm 
Ih.-HfimWhehBnhhahiid been allowed to reserve, to pay to the 
hvadof the L'ovcnirocnthalCor all other tribute, pme property, 
nnd contrilmtioOT. He also bound hiinwlf to raise 10,000 horse 
when reqitived and to accompany tho Pc.^iwn or to proceed to 



hincfi'.* 

Wliethor .N’JaJin-nWruIfc hml made any preparations mconso. 
.mem-e of Biesv dissensions is nneerfam; bnt Gunmdji A^ con- 
«ji em e 01 s |,pi,Vve timt homoiUtatcd an attack. He tbcrc- 

r''‘‘'' v^).^T. rLmp Xut forty miles cast of Stfidro, leaving 
rSMii* JAdhav irith inconsiderable body of horse, being the 
m Iv troops at Sittiira in tho iminodiaio interest of the Pcslnvo, 
Sen B&>%dv«nccd into M6M, it to 

ndia's mind with potty affairs Binsions 

of n2Srit3', contending factions and tho turbulent disposition 
of some of its inhabitants nffonlod ample fidd wthin the small 
Iroct from Goa to Bombay for engaging and fatiguing attention. 
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Savant tlie principal desktmhh of Vddi occupied liis horeditoiy 
territory in that quarter but having suffered from KAnhoji Angria’s 
attacks before the late peace (1730) between the EAjds of Satdraand 
KolhApur ho always bore, an -enmity to Angria’s family. Kfinhqji 
Angria’s death happened in 1728, and all- attempts to reduce his 
power before that time on the part of the English, the Portuguese, a.nd 
the Dutch had failed. In the quarrels hetween his sons which 
followed Kdnhoji’s death, BAjirdv helped MAnnji and obtained from 
him the cession of Kotaligad in Thdna and Raimdchi in Poona. The 
Sidi, besides defending against the Mardthdsthe districts which had 
been placed under his chargebyAurangzcb, including Mahdd, Rdygad, 
Ddbhol, and Anjanvel, frequently levied contributions from Shdhu’s 
districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the Pratinidhi, 
Jivdji Khandernv Chituis, and others of the Ei^a’s ministers formed 
schemes for ruining the Sidi by intriOTe. For this purpose the 
Pratinidhi gained one Yakub Klidn a daring pirate who possessed 
the entire confidence of the Sidi. To aid this scheme a imree was 
sent into the Xonkan in 1733 under the Pratinidlii, his cliief 
agent Yamdji Shivdev, and TJddji Chavhdn. The intrigues were 
unsuccessful, and a war ensued in which the Pratinidhi was worsted 
and the fort of Govalkot in Ratndgiri though strongly garrisoned 
was disgracefully surprised and taken. Chimndji Apa incurred the 
Edja’s displeasure for not sending assistance to Shiipatrdv after 
repeated orders. PildjU Jddhav was at length despatched, hut ns 
none of the other officers at Sdtdra would undertake to support 
the Pratinidhi except on condition of receiving the conquered 
districts injagir, he was compelled to return to Sdtara with great 
loss of reputation. About this time the Sidi died and a quarrel 
ensued between his sons. Ydkub Klidn immediately embraced the 
cause of Sidi Rehman one of the sons and colled on Shdhu for 
support (1735) ; but nothing could be done until the return of 
Bdjirdv, who, after leaving Holkar and Sindia in Mdlwa, rctuined 
to the Deccan, and on crossing the Goddvari intimated to the Edja 
that he should march straight to Danda-Rdjpnri. All the disposable 
infantry were directed to join the Peshwa, and Pildji Jddhav was 
sent oft) reinforced with a body of horse, to support Malhdrrdv 
Holkar in Mdlwa. Sidi Rehman and Ydkub Elidn joined Bdjirdv 
who began operations by attacking some of the forts' Fattchsing 
Bhonslc and the Pratinidlii proceeded to co-operate, but the only 
help they gave was to recover Shivdji’s capital Rdygad, the 
commandant of which had been previously corrupted by Ydkub 
Khdn. The Peshwa reduced the forts of Tala and Ghosdla and 
besieged Janjira but was obliged to listen to overtures made by the 
besieged, who ceded to the Mardthds the forts of Rdygad, iTala, 
Gho^la, Auchitgad, and Birvddi. Alter this successful close of 
hostilities, Bdjirav, -with additional power and influence, returned to 
Sdtdra and was appointed Subheddr of the late acquisitions.' Holkar 
completely overran Mdlwa and the country south of the Chambal and 
took possession of several places. Afterwards, on the persuasion of 
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iMth loned contributions as far as the Bands and plandcnd scvcS 

ras to the noHh of Ahmadab&d including Idar and Prflanpur. 

Hajiriv, owu^ to the vast army be had kept up to 
overcome his rivals, had hecoine dc^lv 
Sis troops were in arrears; the bankers to 


involved in debt. 


, irwfcw 4U uixUttlOy tfjic; uaut 

whom he already owed a personal debt of many IdUs of rupees, 
renised to make further advances, and he complained bitterly of 
the constant mutinies and clamours in bis camp wbicb ocenstoned 
Inm much vexation and distress.^ Part of the distress originated in 
the high rates of interest which he was obliged to pay in order to out- 
bid Nizdm-ul-Mulk and secure tbebest of the Deccan soldiery. He 
levied the chauih and sardeshmukht in hltlwa and applied through 
Bdja Jaysing for their formal cession in that province, and likewise 
for a confirmation of the deeds panted by Sar Bnland Klidn for 
GujarAt. The Turfini Moghals who formed a considerablD party hi 
the ministry were decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful. 
Khdn Daurdn and the emperor, by whom it had already beentadtly 
ydclded, were disposed by the advice of Jaysing to aclmowledge 
the title in due form ; but in the course of the negotiation which 
ensued between the Imperial minister and the Peshwa both parties 
went beyond their original intentions and hastened the advanmg 
reconciliation between Muhammad Shdh andNizdm-ul-Mulk. The 
- emperor in the first instance a|freed to relinquish in the form of an 
assimment £180,000 (Bs. 13 IdkJus) of the revenue of the districts 
south of the Chambal for the ensuing (1737) season, payable h- 
three instalments at stated periods ; end to grant an authonty to the 
Peshwa to levy a tribute from the Bajput states from Bundi an 
Kota on the west to Budavar on the east, fixing the ^ount 
at £106,000 (Bs. 10,60,000). This concession, Khfin Daurftn 
probably expected, was more likely to create enmity wan establish 
friendship between the Bajputs and tlie Marrftbds. !]™s miniMCT 
imagined himself superior to a Mardtba Br&hman in political artince 
and continued to negoUato rrhon he should have had no thought 
but to chastise. Jtdja Jaysing vras the medium through irhom 
Khdn Dauvdn sent an envoy of his own named YddgSv Kluin to treat 
with Bdjirdy, The sanads for the chaiith and sardcfhmulthi Were 
secretly prepared and given to the agent with instructions to 
reserve them. But Dhondopant Purandharo, the Peshrva’s Vakil 
residing with Khdn Baurda, discovered this preliminary admission 
and apprized Bdjirdv of the circumstance.^ Bdjirdv’s demands now 
exceeded all hounds ; and after great discussion he succeeded in 
gaining the sardeshpdndcgiri of the Deccan a grant similar to ihp 
sardeshmvMti but of five per cent instead of ton. Th|„ 
was a stroke levelled at Nizdm-ul~ilulk by Khdn Daurdn. Jt ^ j 
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the immediate effect of rousing the Niz/lm’s jcalou-sj', while 
encouragement from the Moghal faction and pressing invitations from 
Muhammad Shdli to repair to Delhi and save the empire at length 
induced Nizam-uI-Mulk to think of turning tlic scale against his 
predotoiy allies. In the meantime negotiationsproduced no cessation 
of activity on the part of Bdjirdv and his demands were so exorbitant 
that, after protracted consultations, it was determined to assemble 
a vast army by the mere displaj’- of which it seemed as if they 
expected to annihilate the Marnthds. Tlic Peshwn on hearing of 
E.hdn Daurdn’s advance deposited his hea^' 3 ' baggage with his ally 
in Bundelkhand, and advanced to a position on the banks of the 
Jamna forty miles south of Agra. Ho had attacked the Tldin of 
Buddvar for refusing to settle Ins claims and levied contributions in 
every direction. Malhdrrdv Holkar, Pildji Jddhav, and Vithoji Bole 
committed great depredations in the Doab until driven across the 
Jamna by Sddat ^ntn who marched from Oudh and unexpectedly 
assailed the Maidthds. He wrote an exaggerated account of his 
success to court stating that he had wounded Mallidrrdv Holkar, 
killed Vithoji Bole, and driven the whole Mariltha arinj* across the 
Chambal ; that 2000 were killed and ns manj’’ were drowned in the 
Jamna. On Sddat Khdn's arrival at Agra, Blijiirtv quitted liis 
ground on the banks of the Jamna and moved north-east to a more 
OTen countn'. Nothing was talked of in Delhi but the hero Sddat 
Khdn who had driven the Mardthds back to the Deccan. I was 
resolved, said Bdjirav, to tell the emperor the truth, to prove lliat 
1 was still m ^dustfin and to show him flames and Mnrdtbds at 
the gates of his capital. He advanced at the rate of fort 3 ' miles a 
day and pitched his camp in the suburbs of Delhi. Ho inflicted n 
severe defeat on the Iinperial troops at the very gates of Delhi, and 
o obtaining the government of Mfthva and £130,000 

(Ks. 13 laKiis), set out on his return to Sdtdra, where ho paid his 
respects to the Kdja and immediately proceeded into the Konkan to 
TCpel an attack of the Portuguese on Mdndji Angrio (1737). Tho 
Peshwa succeeded and took Mdndji under his protection on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum of £700 (Rs. 7000) and 
presenting annually to the Rdja foreign articles from Europe or 
China to the value of £:j00 (Rs. 3000) more. Tho war with tho 
Portuguese led to tho invasion of Sdlsctte. and Bdjirdv, to secure his 
conquests in Thana and maintain the war against the Portufrueso. 
entertained sme Arabs and a very large body of infantry pi-inclpally 
, News from Delhi obliged him to withSraw 
part of his forces from the Konkan. Nizdin-ul-Mulk was restored to 
tovour and ordered to drive the Marathds from Mdlwa and Gujardt 
j troops he could collect and by the time ho 

himself at tho head of 80,000 men 
I^huji Bhonsle had not joined 
him (1738). :to the affair at Bhopdl, the Nizdm on the 1 1 th Februarv 
was compelled to sign a convention at Durdi Sardi near SeroniT 
^^mising m his own handwriting to grant to Bdjirdv the whole of 
^Iwa and the complete sovereignty of the terri'torj’- between tbn 
Narbada and the Chambal. ^To obtain a confiJLS oT £s 
agreement from the emperor, and to use every endeavouTto procure 
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the payment of a subsidy of £500,000 (Ss. 60 Mkhs) totlDlmv hi* 

south of the Ohambal and Mrmng on negotiations at court wliero the 
wreatened invasion of Nddir Shdh was creating alarm. At the same 
time the ■v^ with the Portuguese was being vigorously earned 
on by the Peshwa’s brother Oiiimndji and several forts in Thitna 
. were taken by the Matetthds. Raghuji Bhonslo made an incursion 
to the north as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew the SubhedAr 
Shuja Khdn and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions 
undertaken without re^lar sanction wore highly resented hy 
Bdjirdv. He marched from Poona for the purpose of punishing 
Raghuji’s miscondnet and sent forward A-vji KAvre to phnidet 
in BetAr. Ay^i was defeated hy Baghnji in the end of Pehruary 
1739. BAjitAv was preparing to avenge his loss when news 
reached him of the arrival of Hddir ShAh, the defeat of the Moghals, 
the death of KhAn DanrAn, the capture of SAdat KhAn, and iinally 
that the victoriious Persian was dictating the terms of ransom 
at the gates of Delhi These accounts exceedingly alarmcil 
BsyirAv. The subsequent intelligence which he received at 
Nasii-abad in KhAndesh informing him of the imprisonment of tlio 
emperor, the plunder of Delhi and the dreadful massacre of inmiy 
of its inhabitants seemed for a time to overwhelm him. Oui 
quarrel with Eaghuji Bhonsle is insignificant, said the Peslnvaj 
fte war with the Portuguese is as nau^t; there fe but one cnemr 
in Hindustan. He appears to have conceived that I'lAdii bli.li 
would establish liimsefr as emperor, but ho wos^not dismaj-ecl nbon 
he heard reports that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing 
to the south. Hindus and MusalmAns, said RAjirAvi the whore 
power of the Deccan must assemble, and I shall spreno our 
MarAtbAs from the Harbada to the Chambal. Ho called on Nnsir 



and Join him with all speed. Chimniiji was now in possession 
the whole of SAlsette and had begun the siego of Bnsscin. 
Notwithstanding offers of sahzaissioa, Cbiiumfji prosecuted tho 
siego and on tho 1 6th of May Sasioin fell. ITolknr and Siudia ns 
soon as Sassain fell were sent to Join BA/irAv with all speed, 7jut liy 
that time news arrived of the retreat of* NAdir SIiA|i. A^Adir ShAli 
restored tho tlirono to its degraded owner and irrote Jotters to all 
the princes of India announcing the event. Among others ha 
addressed a letter to Shdlm and one to BAjifAv. JJe informed 
B.AjirAvtbat ho had reinstated Mulmmmnd ShAIi and now con.sidore I 
him as a brother ; that although Bdjhdv was an ancient sorvnnt 
possessing a largo army, ho had not afforded the emperor asu;c.»« 
but that all must now attend to iruJinimnad SliAIi s comnmn 7 ° ’ 

if they did notho would return with Ins army and in/Jict . 

upon the disobedient* Puui-shinent 

Shortly after tho departuro of HAdir'ShAh B,AjirAv Konf „ i 
to tho emperor cxprcs.'u VC of his submr.sslon and ohcdii " ■'ul'ter 
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nasar of 101 gold moliats. This was acknowledged in suitable 
terms and a splendid kliillat was sent in return.* He was assured 
by the empei-or that the rank, possessions, and inheritance already 
conferred on him would be confirmed, and that ho might depend on 
finding his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his 
duty to the Imperial government. 

Although no new subheddr nor any deputy of Niziim-ul-Mulk 
was appointed to Mdlwa, no sanad was scut conferring the 
government on Bdjii^v. This omission the Peshwa considered a 
breach of faith on the part of Nizdm-ul-Mullc ; but as the Nizdm’s 
army was still in Hindustdn, and as some of Bdjirdv’s best officers 
and troops were in the Konkan he deferred enforcing his claims 
until a fitter opportunity. In the meantime he was busy arranging 
the aSairs of the province of Mdlwa and strengthening his connection 
with the Rajput princes in the western quarter along the banks 
of the Chambal from Kota to Alloliabad, bnt especially with the 
Bdjds of Bundelkhand. 

These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were 
preparatory to a war with Nizam-ul-Mullc or an expedition into 
the Karndtak. The late .success against Niznm-ul-Mulk, his 
departure from the terms of agreement, his great ago, the 
probability of contentions among his sons encouraged or stimulated 
the Peshwa to attempt the subjugation of tho Deccan. Tim 
deficiency of his resources was the chief obstacle which deterred 
him from this undertaking. On the other hand the prospect of 
contributions and plunder by which he might liquidate his debts 
and perhaps some secret encouragement from Arkot, -where according 
to Colonel Wilks tho Mardthds were invited by the Divan of 
Safdar Ali, were strong allurements for venturing into tho 
Karndtak. But Bdjirdv was critically situated, and circumstances 
compelled him to choose the Dcccan as the theatre of his operations. 
Ddbhdde’s or rather the Gdikwdr’s party who possessed veiy 
considerable resources was always hostile to tho Peshwa ; Raghuji 
Bhonslc was jealous of the Brdhman ascendancy ; ho meditated a 
revolution by getting the Edja into his own power ; and ns Shdhu 
had no prospect of an heir, Raghuji might have contemplated tho 
acquisition of Mardtha supremacy by being adopted os his son. 
Fattehsing Bhonslc, the only Mardtha likely to supersede him in 
the Rdja’s choice, possessed neither ability nor enterprise, and had 
failed to create power by acquiring popularity among tho soldiery. 
-Raghuji had many difficulties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme 
of tho kind. Although a party existed hostile to the Peshwa, 
Bdjirdv’s friends and dependents surrounded tho Rdja and possessed 
his ear, if not his entire confidence ; nor could Raghuji Bhonslc or 
Damdji Gdikwdr concert a plan or transact tho lightest business 
without Brdhman agency. Should Bdjirdv quit tho position which 
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be occupied between the territories of fhow trrn u t 

between g him. 37io su^^•istin^ diflVrirA’ 

ktween Eaghuji and Bdiirdv arose from Ifaglmjis bavifl’ 

plundered the proving of Allahabad and not liavinii joint'.] IlijiRi? 
when he wm ordered acTOrdinir to the terms on which he hoW hh 
Jandsand title. The Peshira affirmed that Jtaghujihadtwauthoritv 
to levy eontnbutions north of the Narbada ami dtcInTf.! hU 

® marching from J^oona in the end ot 

17d8, to enforce restitntion not to the owners hut to the Mnnllha 
state and to punish the agmssion, A temporary compromise took 
place on the arrival oE th^ersians at Delhi ; hut the dispute was 
unsettled and nothing but a sense o£ injury to their mutual intcresU 
prevented an open war. 

This state oE affairs laid the foundation of schemes which ha-l 
a great effect in estending the spreading but unstohlc power of 
the Mardthis, Though there are few direct proofs to illustnitc 
this part of their history, it is certain that Bdjirdv and llophuji 
had a meeting and that they were reconciled, and there is roa<.Tj 
to suppose that Bdjirdv unfolded as much of his sclicnK's to 
Eaghuji as were necessary to engage his co-operation, and ths 
plunder of the Karndtak, an eventual addition to ids own tcrriiorici 
m the Deccan, and a future partition of Bengal aud North India 
may have been urged by the Peshwa to excite Jlaglmji’s nmhitkn 
ana cupidity. In this conference may also bo scon the real sonrw 
from Aviiich a host of Mardthds were poured into the Knrndtak. 

In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the Deccan, IMjitdv 
seizins the opportunity afforded by the absence of Nizdm-ub-Mnlk 
at Demi, about the enact 1740 began oporationsagainsttbcNizdm’s 
son Ndsir Jang. The war proved unprofitable and the Mnnitliis 
gladly en teredon terms of accommodation and a treaty was concliid^l 
at Mungi-Paithan by which both parties plcdgc(l themselves to 
maintain peace and mutaally to refrain from pJunr/ering in the 
Deccan. Hindia and Kirkann, districts on the Ivtiiks of the Nnrlwdn, 
were conferred on JBdJirAv injiStfir. anti the Po.slnvn without visiting 
Poona orSiitdm, in great vexation amounting aimost to dci-pitir, 
off with hia army towards North India.* 

In the meantime MAnAji Angria attnekrd In- his brother Im,] 
applied to the Pesbwa's son PAlnji BajhAv, gcnmitlr calh'd Nitna 
Sdheb, who was with the Paja in the nriglihwirhooil oif iSritrif,, r,.n 
men were .sent to support the garrison and an cxpn'xs if, 's,,. 

Chimii.d.li Apn for Sustrticlions. ChhniuHi had onlvrtsl h,i, ,, j *** 
to repair to iColAba in person and appticfl to the Governor in r* 
at Bombay Wth whom he had tynichidrd a Irt'Mynud innrjiKr**”^' 
fricndlv intcrcoiireo since his late campaign jtj " 
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succeeded in humbling Saniblidji, Mfindji’s brother when Ohimndji 
Apa joined them. They were concerting plans for the reduction of 
Eevdanda when news reached them of the death of Bdjirdv which 
happened on the banks of the Ifarbada on the 28th of April 1740. 
On receiving this intelligence Shankraji Nnrdynn was appointed 
Suhhedar of the Konkan and Klianduji Mnnkar was left in 
command of a body of troops, while Ohimndji Apa and his nephew, 
after the usual mourning ceremonies, returned to Poona and 
shortly after to Satdra. Bajirav left three sons Bdldji Bdjirdv, 
Baghundthrdv afterwards so well known to the English, and’ 
Jandrdan Bdba who died in early youth. He also left one illegitimate 
son by a Muhammadan mother, whom ho bred a Musahndn and) 
named Samsher Bahddur. 

The army which entered the Kamdtak under the command of 
Eaghuji Bhonsle was composed of troops belonging to the Edja, the 
Peshwa, the Pratinidhi, Eattehsing Bhonsle, and various chiefs of 
less note. The Ghorpadcs of Sondur and Guti were invited to join 
by letters from Shdhu and the Peshwa ; and Jfurdrrdv the grand- 
nephew of the famous Santdji Ghorpadc and the adopted son and 
heir of Mui'dmiv of Guti appeared under the national standard for 
the first time since the death of his distinguished and ill-requited 
relation. The whole force amounted to 60,000 men. Dost Ali the 
NawAb of the SarnAtak fell and the DivAn was made a prisoner. 
After this the MarAthAs Ijcgan to lc>' 3 ’- contributions all over the 
KarnAtak until bought off by the NawAb’s son and heir Safdar Ali, 
with whom, before retiring, they entered into a secret compact to 
destroy^ Chanda SAheb then in possession of Trichinopoli. \Ybile 
the main body of his army remained encamped on the Shivganga, 
^oghuji Bhonsle returned to SAtAra and cndeavoui'cd to prevent 
BAlAji BAjirav’s succession as Peshwa by proposing BApuji NAik ,of 
BArdmati, a connexion but an enemy of the late Peshwa, for the 
vacant office. BApuji NAik was possessed of great wealth and his 
enmity to^jirAv arosefrom a verj-^ common cause that of having lent 
money which his debtor could not repay, Eaghuji’s party used the 
irritated creditor os their tool and very large sums were offered to 
Shdhu on condition of BApuji’s being raised to the vacant Pe.shwn.ship. 
The Pratinidhi, although averse from the suprcmac}’ of the Peshwa 
was still inoi-e hostije to the pretensions of Eaghuji, and as he did not 
engage in the intrigue, BdlAji Bdjirdv aided hj'- his uncle ChimnAji 
was at last invested in August 1740. A more sci’ious cause of un- 
easiness to Bdldji arose from his being nnswei-able for his father’s 
debts andBdpujiNdik enforced his demand with harassing pertinacity. 
From this persecution BdlAji was relieved by the inffucncc and 
CTcdit of his DivAn MahAddjipant Purandhare, a service of which the 
Peshwa ever after retained a grateful recollection. Eaghuji, on 
mding Ins schemes obortive, carried BApuji NAik with him towards 
the KarnAtak and returned to reap the expected harvest at Triohi- 
m^oJr accompanied by ShripatrAv the Pratinidhi and Fattchsing 
Bhonsle. Irichinopoli surrendered on the 26th of March 1741, and 
o anda Suheb was brought a prisoner to SdtAra wdiero ho remained 
in the custody of an ogent of Eaghuji Bhonsle's till ho was set free 
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C -It M conferred on Azam-uIIa Khdn. If the govemmt 

of Jualwa was granted they pi’omised to pay their respects to the 
emperor ; to prevent any other ilaritha crossing the Natbsda; 
to send a bo^ of 500 horse under an officer of rank to rcmsio 
jn attendance on tfie emperor^s person ; and to ask no more thaa 
the gift of money already bestowed. Hiey agreed to send 4009 
horse for service who would punish refractory landholders as far as 
tbeir numbers would enable them, and they promised not to scqnes* 
trate the rent-free lands otjdffirs assigned for charitable orrcligioos 
puipMes.^^ ■No notice seems to have been taken of the applicatioa 
But Bdidji, whose disposition was conciliatory, was anxious to- 
have the government of Ifdlwa conferred as a right occording to 
the treaty with his father. With this object when Bizdm-ul-Miilk 
was marching to the Deccan, in order to suppi'css bis son Iffcir 
Jang's revolt, Sdldji paid (1741) him a respectful visit near the 
Narbada and sent a body o£ his troops to join hiin. At this time 
be sustained a great loss in the death of his unde Chimndji Apa 
which happened in the end of January 274h Eleven days Wore 
this event, Kbanduji Mnnkar under Chimndji'a direction had reduced 
JRevdanda the last place remaining to the JPortuguesc between Goa 
and Daman. Chimndji Apa from his successes against the Dorin- 
guese has a greater reputation among the Mardmds as an othcer 
than he probably deserved.^ 

On the death of bis unde, the Feshwa returned from tho 
northern districts and spent nearly a year in civil an'angementi 
at Poona and Sdtdra, Continuing to show tho greatest respect for. 
the Bdja, be obtained from Slmiu a grant by which tho whole 
territory conquered from the Portuguese was conferred on hini 
and also, except in Gujardt, the exclusive right of collectinrr 
revenues and of lovying_ contributions north of the Norbadn’ 

1743, Bbdskarpant theDivdn of Paghuji Bbonsle of Berdr cauri d 


aaved and £150,000 15 IdMs) as airee pit .were panled Ire 

the emperor. Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up in 
the joint names of the Peshwa and Chimndji Apa in whid ther 
Asked to JlAVG tllD fifovernmenfe nf wliinV ah ♦!»« 
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his arms eastwards/ but the Pesliwa eager establish his pou^r 
over those territories for which the authority obtained fiomtbo 
Efija was as usual assumed os a right, marched " 

the season, towards Hindustan and made himself master of Gaiha 
and Mundela before the rains set in. He was obliged to encamp 
on the banks of the Narbada during the rainy season, and probaWy 
meditated an expedition into Allahabad when he was calico upon 
to defend his rights in Mdlwa whidi was invaded b}* Dainaji 
Gaikwdr and Bdburdv Saddshiv. This inroad seems to have been 
instigated by Baghuji to obstruct the Peshwa’s progress eastward ; 
and on Bdlnji’s arrival in Mdlwa the army of Gujariit retired. 
On this occasion Anandrdv Povdr was confirmed by the Peshwa 
in the possession of Dhdr and tbo surrounding districts, a politic 
measure which not only secured Povdr in his interests, but opposed 
a barrier on the western side of Mdlwa to incursions from Gujnrdt. 
Since the Peshwa’s arrival at Mundela a negotiation had been 
going on between him and the emperor through the mediation 
of Raja Jaysing supported bj' Niznm-ul-Mulk. The chautli of the 
imperial territory was promised and a khillat more splendid than 
had ever been conferred on his father w’as transmitted to Bdldji. 
It does not appear that any deed for collecting this general chnuth 
was ever granted by Jluhamnind Shdh ; sums of money and 
convenient assignments were the mode of payment. The object in 
the pending treaty was on the Peshwa’s part to obtain sanails for 
the promised government of Mdlwa, and on the part of the court of 
Delhi to procrastinate and to widen the breach between the Peshwa 
and Eaghuji Bhonsle. 

In the meantime Bhdskarpant bad invaded Bdhhr. The 
Mardtha army consisted of 10,000 or 12,000 horse and report had 
swelled their numbers to nearly four times that amount. Bhds- 
karpant obtained the possession of the town of Hugli and most of 
the towns from Katva to the neighbourhood of Midndpur fell into 
the hands of the Marathds. Eaghuji also advanced to Bengal. The 
emperor ordered Safdar Jang the Nawab of Oudh to drive out 
Bhaskaipant, and at tbo same time applied to Bdlnji Bdjirav to 
afford his aid. As inducements to the Peshwa an assignment for 
the arrears of ehauih due from Azimabad was sent to him by the 
emperor and an assurance of confirming him in the government of 
Millwa._ The reward was prized too highly and the service was 
too desirable to bo refused. On BAldji’s approach, Rnghuji decamped 
and retreated towards the hills. Bdl&ji overtook, attacked, and 
defeated Eaghuji’s army. Bhdskarpant retreated through Orissa 
and Bdldji returned to Sldlwa in order to secure the long-promised 
government. The Peshwa's conduct left no reasonable excuse on 
the part of Muhammad Shdh for refusing to perform the engagement* 
but to save the credit of the imperial name, the feeble palliative 
of conferring the appointment on the Peshwa ns the deputy of 
Pnnee ^mad, the emperor’s son, was adopted. The rest of the 
j former proposals made in the joint names 

of BaJdji and his uncle Chimnnji, except that instead of 4000 Baldii 
^ ^“™sh 12,000 iiorso the expense of the additional 
8000 being payable by the emperor. Jaysing between whom and 
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Sdlnji the most friendly intercourse subsisted, was guarantee for 
the observance of the treaty with Muhammad Shah, and MalharrAv 
Holkar, lUlnoji Sindia, and Pilaji Jddhav declared in due form that 
should the Peshwa recede from his duties they would quit his 
service. The Peshwa returned to Satdra to pay his respects and 

? o through the form of producing his accounts of the revenue. 

'he.se accounts were made out by the Peshwa as a general in 
command of a body of the Bdja’s troop.s.1 

In 1744 Baghuji Shonsle sent agents to the Peshwa assuring him 
of his sincere desire of reconciliation and of his conviction that the 
plans of Bdjirdv were those best suited to his own and to the real 
interests of the Mardtha nation. He continued the same profession 
with apparent sincerity, hut as he was on full march towards 
Sdtara, the Peshwa thought it necessary to he on his guard, 
particulai-ly ns Damdji Gdiiwdr was also approaching. The Pra- 
tinidhi had become infirm by sickness, but his muldlik Yamdji 
Sliivdev was an active able man, adverse to the Peshwa’s supremacy, 
and, although not leagued with Baghuji, intimately connected 
with the faction of Dabhdde. Under these circumstances Bdldji 
Bdjirdv had to choose between a war ivith the Mardtha chiefs or the 
resignation of Bengal to Baghuji. The question did not admit of 
hesitation; he chose Sie resignation of Bengal to Baghuji. At the same 
time as it was understood that the country north of the Mahdnadi as 
well as of the Narbada was comprehended in his sOTeement with 
the emperor, he made a merit of conceding his right of Rvying tribute 
to Baghuji, and a secret compact in which the Baja was used as a 
mediator was finally concluded. The object of the contracting 
parties seems avowemy to have been not so mudi an alliance as an 
agreement to avoid intmerence with each other. The Bdja’s autho- 
rity was in this instance convenient to both. A sa7iad was given 
to the Peshwa conferring on him his original mokdsa, all the jdgirs 
bestowed on himself or acquired. by his father or grandfather, the 
governments of the Konkan and Mdiwa, and the shares of revenue or 
tribute from Allahabad, Jigra, and Ajmir; three sub-divisions in the 
district of Pdtna, £2000 (Its. 20,000) from the province of Arkot, and 
a few detached villages in Baghuji’s districts. On the other hand, it 
was settled that the revenues and contributions from Lakhnau, Pdtna, 
and Lower Bengal including Bdhdr should he collected by Baghuji who 
was also vested with the sole authority of lev^ng tribute from the 
whole territory from Berar to Katak. It was also agreed that Damdji 
Gdikwar should be obliged to account to the Peshwa for the amount 
of the contributions he had levied in Mdiwa, but nothing was urged 
at this time respecting the large arrears due by Ddbhade to the Lead 
of the government. It does not appear that any settlement was 
concluded but Damdji seems to have remained in the Deccan, 
although his presence was much required in Gujardt. The Peshwa’s 
fiouihcrii QiHd eastern Ijoundanes in India were well defined 


1 Grant Duff’s MardthUs, 2S9, It isareniarkaMc fact that after the RdWs of Sitdra 
Bad become perfect cipherein the hfarffta ^ernment, Peshwa'e acconnta con- 
tinned to the last to he made oat in the manner deaenbed. Ditto. 
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by the Narbada, the Son, and the Ganges but the sanad delivered Chap^ Vn. 

on this occasion authorized him to push his conquests to the north- History- 
ward as far as practicable.^ ^ MabAthAs, 

Raghuji Bhonsle was intent on reviving his lost footing in Bengal ; 1720 - 1848. 

and the I’eshwa in order to excuse himself to the emperor for not 
acting against Raghuji remained in the Deccan. As soon as the 
season opened Bhaskarpant was sent with 20,000 horse into Bengal 
by Raghuji, but dong with twenty officers was treacherously murdered 
by Aliverdi Khdn in an entertainment and the army retreated 
to Ber&r. Raghuji himself proceeded to the scene of action, and, 
partially defeated while returning, succeeded in annexing Devgad 
and Clidnda to his territory. Shortly after Raghuji had entered 
Bengal, BalAji Bdjirdv went (1745) toMdlwa, addressed letters to the 
emperor full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself 
from paying his respects in the royal presence. He expressed sur- 
prise at Aliverdi Klian’s inactivity in not repulsing Raghuji, which 
the emperor in his reply accounted for by charging Bdldji with not 
having stopped the passes in Raghuji’s rear as preconcerted. But 
the agreement which had taken place with Raghuji precluded all 
interference ; the Peshwa evaded the discussion, and on pretence of 
business in the Deccan, after making his yearly collections speedily 
returned to Poona. 

In 1746 the Peshwa sent his cousin Saddshiv Chimndji Bhdu 
accompanied by Sakhdrdm Bdpu the writer of Mahdddjipant Puran- 
dhare on on expedition into the Eamdtak to punish some of the 
deshmukhs who had driven out the posts of the Peshwa’s old 
creditor Bdpuji Ndik Baramatikar. That person by the interest of 
Raghuji Bhonsle had obtained the chauth and sardenhmukhi 
between the Krishna and Tungbhadra in farm from the Raja for 
the yearly sum of £70,000 (Us. 7 IdMis) ; but the opposition -he 
experienced and the heavy charges for maintaining the troops totally 
ruined him in a few years. The expense of the present expedition 
added to his embarrassment, but he would not, as was proposed 
to him, agree to give up the contract in favour of tJaddshiv 
Ohimnitji. Saddshiv Ghimnaji levied contributions as far as 
the Tungbhadra and reduced Bahddur Benda to which the Marathds 
had_ a maim of long standing. On Saddshiv Cbimndji's return 
from this expedition, he was invested by the Rdja with the 
Hime rank as had been enjoyed by his father, that is second- 
in-command under the Peshwa, and being ambitious and bolder 
than his cousin the Peshwa he began to assume considerable 
^wer. He chose as his writers Vdsudev Josh! and Raghunath 
Hari, two able men brought up under Kdnhoji Angria. In 
1747 the Peshwa himself concluded a new and more specific agree- 
ment with theRdjds of Bundelkhand, by which, after deducting the ' 
district which had been ceded to the late Pe.shwa, one-third of the 
£165,000 (Rs. 16 J Idkhs) was made over to 
Balaji Bajuav besides a like share from the profits of the diamond 
mmes of Panua. During this period of comparative tranquillity 


1 Grant DnIE’aMarSthSf, 260. 
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tlio^ Peslnrfl cncoura^<l n^icultun;, protected the nllagers and 
grain inci'cliants, and improvement was eveiywhero >nsible. But 
about tin's time events occuiTed in North India, in the Deccan, and 
in the Madras Karnrttak^ which were the forerunners of fresh 
iraublcs and great revolutions in every part of India 
In 17d9, tlio 0000.111 which was completely drained of troops > 
presented an inviting field to the Feshwa, but domestic arrange- 
incnts of the utmost importance demanded his presence at Sat&ra 
Fiija Shdlm hod for some ycara been in a state of mental imbecility 
brought on, it was said, through grief for the death of his youngest 
udfe Sagumibii of the Mohitc fnmuy.' As his health declined^ Shfihn 
recovered the use of his intellect,® and the dependents of the 
Peshwa about his person urged him to adopt a son. The Raja on 
the loss of his only child, some time before Ws derangement, coa- 
tran* to all his fowner invectives against him had declared that 
he would adopt Sambhdji EAja of Kolliapur provided he had issue. 
As Sninbhiiji had no children, it was proposed that an inquiry 
should bo made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji the brother 
of Mdloji the grandfather of the great ShivdjL Search was accord- 
ingh’ mode, but none was discovered. It was then suggested 
tiiat ho should take the son of some respectable shtleddr of the 
pdlil family. Tliis proposal, Shdhu said, ho had a strong reason 
for declining. At last ho told Mahddfijipant Purandharo and 
Govindrdv Obitnis that TArdbdi who was still living in Sdtdrn, had 
somewhere hid her grandson Rdm the son of the second Shirfji 
who was horn in 1712 after the death of his father. It is not 
known by what means Shdhu became possessed of this secret; 
and the subject, intricate in itself, had been so studiously invoked 
in mystery as to excite a suspicion that the Peshwa was convinced 
of the legitimacy of Edm Edja, and found it necessarj' for the 
purpose of rendering him insignificant to invent or at least to 
connive at the insinuation that the whole was a trick of state. 
Tdrdbdi on hearing of the intended adoption of Samhhdji of Jlolhft- 
pur was heard to say ' I will prevent that,’ and on being closely 
questioned and encouraged declared the existence of her grandson. 
The elder surviving wife of Shdhu, Sakv5rb3i of the Sliirke family'', 
on being acquainted with this declaration on the part of Tarnbdi 
which deprived her of all chance of power, incited Sambhaji to 
oppose the alleged grandson of Tdrabdi whom she declared 


1 Qtant Daflf* MarathSs, 265. Shillu was for soine time afflicted with that harmless 
lilly madness which is somctiines ludicrous, ^en whilst it excites commisseration. 
it first appealed on an occasion when he had to receive a visit from two Mardtha 
SatddtB in full darbdr, by Jus dressinc out his favourite dog in gold brocade, covered 
ivith jewels and putting bis ou-a turban on the dog. H^e never resumed any cover, 
ing for hie head after he recovered bis senses. Xhis dog had once saved hie life when 

[lunting a tiger, and amongst other freaks, bo issued ennods conferring a joofr upon 

iim, and entitling him to use a palanquin in all which the Hdja was humoured and the 

psilanquin establishment kept, Pitto. footnote. 

2 ShiUin had some wit and bw reply to a lettw about this time from min Javsing of 
Fnypur ahows that ho retained xt to the last, ihe Knja asked what he had performed 
or the Hindu faith-nnd what chanties be had bestowed. I have, replied Shilhu, 
ionquered from the MusalmiSiis we y™*® ®jy“''i:y from Bimesh'varto Delhi andl 
lave given it to the Br4hinoiis. Grant Duffls Mardthiis, 266 footnote. 
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an impostor. She promised to aid Sanibhaji to her utmost, 
and engaged Yamdji Shivdev in her cause. Jagjivan the 
j'oungcr brother of Shripatrav who had been appointed Pratini- 
dhi on the death of Shripatitiv in 1 747, also promised her all tlie 
support in his power. Damdji Gdikwdr gave his assent to the 
proposal, and emissaries were despatched into the Ghdtmatha and the 
Konkan, a tract ever prone to insurreetion, to raise men and be 
prepared for her pui’pose. Baldji Bajirav repaired to Sdt^ra with 
an army of 35,000 men, but so cautious was he of committing any 
act which might outrage the Maratha feeling, already jealous of 
Brdhman power, that he did not attempt to separate SalcvdrbAi 
from her husband or to impose any restraint likely to arouse the 
active enmity of her relations. Although he knew the extent of 
her plots, and was also aware that Sakvdrbai had a plan to assas- 
sinate him, he was at the same time suspicious of Tarabai, whose 
Icnown enmity to BdMji Bdjiitiv is indeed the principal evidence 
in support of her extraordinary story. The pregnancy of 
Bhavdnibai the wife of the second Shivdji, was strongly suspected 
by Rnjasbai the j’^ounger wife of Edjdrdm at the time of Shivdji’s 
death, and it required all the care and circumspection of Tdrahai 
to kee^ the infant from destruction. She found means to convey 
the child from the fort of Panhdla and having given him in charge 
to the sister of Bhavdnibdi he was carried to Tuljapur and thence 
to Bitrsi in Sholdpur where he Avas reared in obscurity. The Peshwa 
was at a loss what to do. During thred months spent at Sdtdra 
before Shdhu’s death, he was alternately sAvayed by ambition and 
apprehension. He thought of at once asserting his supremacy by 
setting aside the Raja entirely.^ But on the whole he considered it 
most expedient to support the assertion of Tdrdbdi. Yet, though 
he Avas scru'puloixs in every outward form of respect towards the 
prince Avhom he acknoAvlcdged, he Avas not afterAvards desirous 
of suppressing a current report at Poona that the whole was ficti- 
tious. When the poAver of the Peshwa was complete, and the end 
AA'as gained, such a pageant as the Rdja, in some respects, Avas incon- 
venient to the usiu’per, and to countenance a belief of the imposture 
Avas the first step to his being wholly set aside. But the voice of 
the country Avas too strong aud an heir of the house of ShiA’dji 
AA’ould haA'c been joined by thousands. Sakvdrbai, to conceal her 
plot, alAvays gave out that in the event of Shdhu’s death she 
Avould burn Avith the body. This declaration proved her ruin, for 
the Avily Brahman affected to believe it, and took care to circulate 
the report until it became so general that its non-fulfilment would, 
in the eyes of the Avhole country, have been a reflection on the 


1 Griint DiilTs Mardthlis, 267. The following letter from Sad&shiv Chimn&ji to the 
Peshwa recommends his usurping the power at once. After compliments : It seems 
imuossihlc to judge of what will he the result of all this. The Bdi’s doings are not 
to he depended upon ; keep continually on your guard. The Bdi is not a person to 
hUindcr in that which she sets about. Let nothing induco you to act contrary to 
what has hitherto heen professed, or let any tiling appear respecting your inten- 
tions ; but in the event of the Bdja’s decease, you must take the upper hand of 
all. AA'hile_ the Bdja is in existence, do not allow so much as a gr.Mn of oil-seed 
to appe,w dilTcrcnt in your conduct. As matters proceed continue to write to mo 
constantly. Desp.atchcd ICth Sav.U. Ditto footnote. 
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Chapter VII. Jiwiour of llio fomily. Although SakvdrUi seldom quitted tk 

History. j ^ i* by persons in her in- 

to obtain a pris’ate intcm'esr, at ■B'liidi 
‘l720-lsts! induced the Itaja to give him a deed empou’cring the Peshura 
1 ? ^*oanage ^tiic tvliole governtnent of the Mardtha empire, on con- 
dition of bi.s perpetuating thc^JbfjVs name and keeping up the 
dignity of tbe bouse of Sliivdji tbrongh the grandson of Tdr&b&i 
and his dcseendnnts. This paper also directed that tbe KoMpur 
slate slioidd ^always lie considered an independent sovereignty; 
that the jdgira now existing were to he confirmed to the holders, 
leaving power with the Pcsbwa to conclude such arrangements with 
the jdgifddrsM might be beneficial for extending Hindu power, for 
protecting the temples of the gods, the cultivators of the fields, and 
whnt'ocver was sacred or useful. 

<SrA(fAn'4 Dfaih, The Ibija had .scarcely ceased to breathe when a body- of horse 
galloppcd into the town of Siitiira, surrounded and seized the 
Pratinidhi and his mutdlik Yarndji Shivdev, placed them in irons, 
and sent them ofl’ strongly escorted to distant hill forts. Every 
avenuo about the town was occupied by troops, and a ganison of 
the Peshwa's was pkeed in the fort, while a part}' was detached to 
reinforce the escort of Ram Rfija who had not arrived when 
iShfihu died, fjakvjtrbili had not recovered from the first omotions 
of consternation and rage at finding her whole plans unmasked 
and defeated, when the Peshwa sent her an insidious message 

a ng that sho would not think of burning with the body of her 
ind for that he and all her servants were ready to obey her 
commands. Not content with working on the mind of an angry 
woman to incite her to sclf-dcstructiou, he sent for her brotLer 
KoSrJi Shirkc, rcpTcscntcd the dishonour that threatened to attach 
to his house, and promised liim a jdgir in' the IConkan if he 
persuaded liis sister to burn herself, not only for the honour 
of the family of Shirko, but for tho honour of all Lidia under the 
sway of the late R.'tjn. ’By these arts Bnhlji Bdlirdv secured his 
victim.* 

Before Shtihu’s death, orders in his name had been sent to 
Yaslivantritv DilWmde and Bnghuji Biionslo requiring tlicir. presence 
at SfiWra. Tashvantrnv Dnbhddc had become totally imbecile 
from debauchery, and ns bad probably been foreseen neither 
D/tbhddc nor Dnm^ji GtlikwJlr the conimmider of bis army 
attended. Most of the other JdginMrs were present, but if any 
were disposed to insist 41ie Peshwn’s authority, they' remained 

S assivc until they should see what part Raghuji Blionslc would play 
aghuji's ambition w’as now controlled by the caution of age and tbe 
teaching of experience. He wns not only intent on directing yearly 
raids into Bengal, but owing to the absence of his son Jdnoii in the 
Horndtak with 10,000 horee and to the number of troops which ho 


» Crant DalTs Morrttl.ds, Those of BilldjrB countrymen who knew tho ooorot 

history of this transaction and whoso minds Iind not been perverted hv tl.o 
ofaBrdhman court did not attempt to palliate it asS saS {? e 
their faith- On the contraiy they mentioned it with detestaUon and 
the ordinaty mode of execution would have been more ni.anly ant) less object ionaWc^D*” 
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was compelled to leave in his own territories he arrived at Sdtdra 
in the month of January 1750, with a force of only 12,000 men. 
His disposition was pacific towards Balaji but he made some demur 
in acknowledging Rdm Rdja. He required, in testimony of his 
being a Bhonsla and the grandson of Rdjdrdm, that Tdrilbii should 
first eat with him in presence of the caste, deposing on the food they 
ate together that Rdm Rdja was her grandson. When this was 
complied with in the most solemn manner, Baghuji declared himself 
satisfied ; and after a long conference with the Peshwa he gave his 
assent to the propriety of the plans submitted for his consideration. 
As a proof of the good understanding which subsisted between 
them, BAldji took occasion to proceed in advance to Poona, leaving 
the Bdja in Raghuji’s charge, and requesting that he would 
accompany him to Poona with the whole of the jdgirddra, for the 
purpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will of the 
late Shdliu Rdja. From this period (1750) Poona took the place of 
Satdra as the capital of the Mardthds. 

In the success of his schemes, Balaji almost overlooked Tdrab^i, 
who though upwards of seventy years of age, soon convinced him that 
it was dangerous to slight a woman of her spirit. On pretence 
of paying her devotions at her husband’s tomb in Sinhgad near 
Poona she went there and endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv 
to declare for her as head of the Mardtha empire. Biildji, after 
much persuasion, induced her tb come to Poona, and having flattered 
her ambition with the h^e of a large share in the administration, 
at last obtained her innuence mth Ram Roja in confirming the 
many schemes he had now to carry into efiect. Raghuji Bhonslc 
received new deeds for Berar, Gondvan, and Bengal, and some lands 
which had belonged to the Pratinidlii adjoining Berdr. The title 
deeds for half of Gujarat were sent to Yashvantrdv Ddbhude, which, 
as he had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to the state, 
gave Damaji Gaikwar to understand what he might expect from the 
growing power of the Peshwa. About this time Ranoji Sindia died 
and his eldest son Jayapa was confirmed in his estates. The whole 
of Malwa estimated at about £15 millions (Rs. 150 Idklis) of 
yearly revenue except about £100,000 (Bs. 10 WAAs), was divided 
between Holkar and Sindia, and £745,0(10 (Rs.7-li IdkJts) were 
conferred on Holkar and £655,000 (Rs. 65^ ZaVc/ts) on Sindia. The 
remaining £100,000 (Rs. 10 Idlchs) were held ,by various jdgirddrs 
of whom A'nandrdv Povdr was the most considerable. All of them 
were subservient to the vicAvs of the Peshwa and from them he had 
no opposition to fear. BdHji Bajirdv, Avithout intending to 
employ them, confirmed the eight Pradhdns, and for a short time 
nominated Gangddhar Shrinivds as Pratinidhi ; but on the 
application of Raghuji Bhonsle and of some other jdgirddrs, 
when about to return to their districts, ho made them a promise 
to release Jagjivan Parashurdm and accordingly restored him to 
his rank and liberty. As the Rdja’s establishment Avas to be 
much reduced, and it Avas necessary to secure in his interests 
- such of his ofiicers as he could not employ, the Peslnva reserved a 
great pai’t of the Pratinidhi’s lands as jdgirs and assignments 
to the persons in question, particularly the tract AA’est of Karhdd 
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Chap^VII. between the Umudi and the Ydma where he apprehended an 
History. "action supported by the Bitja of Holhdpur. Fattehsing Bhonsle 

the adopted soa of Shahuwas coniirmed in the possession of his 
minor elaimSj in shares 'of revenue, and in 
Akalkot, which, except the detached claims 
alJuded to, are still enjoyed by his descendants. An appointment 
created by Shdhu for a relation of the Mantri, and which was 
termed Ajdkul Sardeshmukh or general agent for collecting the 
sarde^i’niukUi was nominally preserved; but jdgir lands ^YeTe 
assigned in lieu of the right of interference in the collection of the 
ten per cent on the six euhlids of the Deccan. The appointment of 
Sar Loshkai was taken from the family of Somvanshi and given 
to NimbAji Ndik Nimb&lkar. All these dionges and appointments 
were made in the name of Rdm Etja, but it was now well 
understood that tlic Peshwa’s authority was supreme in the state 
and generally admitted without dissatisfaction. Yamdji Shivdev, 
who recovered liis liberty at the same time with the Pratinidhi, 
threw himself into tlie fort of Sdngola near Pandhaipur where he 
raised an insurrection and made head against the Pesliwa until he 
was suppressed by the Peshwa’s cousin Saddshiv Chimnaji. In the 
measures which have been detailed the Peshwa owed much of his 
success to bis Divdn Mahdddjipant, who, next to his cousin 
Saddshivrdv, possessed tlie greatest influence over Bdldji Bdjirdv of 
any of his adv’isers. Saddshivrdv on his expedition to Sfingoln was 
accompanied hy Bdm Rdja for the purpose of giving Tamdji 
Shivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that place, 
the Raja agreed to renounce the entire power and to lend his 
sanction to whatever measures the Peshwa might pursue, provided 
a small tract round Sdtdra was assigned to his owui management, 
conditions to which Bdlaji subscribed hut which' he never fulfilledL 
The Rdja under a strong escort returned from Sdngola to Satdra, 
The Peshwa in order to soothe Tdrdbdi whose great age did not 
render her less active and intriguing, incautiously removed his 
troops from the fort of SdUlra, and having placed in it the gadkavis 
and old I'etaiiiers who bad great respect for the widow of Hd;iin5m, 
gave up the entire management to her. The Rdja was kept with a 
separate establishment in the town of Sdtdra, hut perfectly at large, 
and a splendid proHsion was assigned to him and his officers, the 
expense of whicli amounted to the ycaidy sum of £656,000 
(Rs. 63 Idkha).^ 

In 1751, when the Peshwa left for Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of G-hdzi-ud-din the elder son of the Nizdm to tlie 
viceroyalty of tlie Deccan, Tnrabdi sounded Rdm Rdja in rofrard 
to liis assuming the control usurped by his servant Baldii“tho 
Pesliwa; but not finding him fit for her purpose, she pretended to 
have had no serious intentions in the proposal. At the same iimo 
she sent raessengcra to Daiiidji Gdikwar, ropresentinfr 
unguarded state ot the countiy and recommending his * 

march to Sdtdra to rescue the Rdja and the JIaidtha state^^om tl*° 
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power of the Briihmans. Damdji at once acted on this request 
and TdrJlbili, as soon as certain acaiunts were fec^'^ed of the 
Gdikwar’s approach, invited the Rdja into the fort of Sdtdra aud 
made him prisoner. She then reproached him mth his want ot spirit ; 
reoretted that she had ever rescued him from a life of obscurity for 
wSich only he could have been destined ; declared that ho could 
not be her grandson or the descendant of the great Shivdji ; that 
he was neither a Bhonsle nor a Mohite, but a baseborn Gondhali 
changed in the house where he had been first conveyed and that she 
would make atonement on the banks of the holy Krishna for ever 
having acknowledged him. She ordered the Havilddr to fire upon 
his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had happened 
remained near the gate of the fort ; and she directed the guns to 
be pointed at the houses in the town below belonging to the 
partisans of the Konkani Brahmans. Trimbakpant commonly called 
NdnaTurandhare, Govindrdv Ohitnis, and the officers in the Peshwa’s 
interests at Satdra were at first disposed to ridicule this attempt 
as that of a mad old woman, but, on hearing of the approach of 
Damaji Gaikwar from Songad, they quitted the town and assembled 
troops at the village of A'rla on the banks of the Krishna. On 
the advance of the Gdikwdr by the Sdlpa pass, although they had 
20,000 and their opponent only 15,000 men they made an irresolute 
attack and retired to Nimb about eight miles north of Sdtdra where 
they were followed the next day, attacked, and defeated by the 
Gujardt troops. Damdji Gdikwdr immediately went to pay his respects 
to Tdrdbdi, and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
Satdra was well stored with provisions, and the Pratinidhi promised 
to aid Tdrabdi’s cause. News of these proceedings recalled the Pe.shwa. 
Before he returned Ndna Purandhare had redeemed his lost credit 
by attacking and 'compelling the army of Damdji Gdikwdr to retire 
to the Jod valley about twenty-five miles north-west of Satdra where 
they expected to be joined by the Pratinidhi from Karhdd and by 
troops from Gujardt. In this hope they were disappointed ; and as 
Shankrajipant Sufaheddr of the Konkan was assemblingtroops in tlieir 
rear and the Peshwa’s ai-my which had marched nearly 400 miles in 
thirteen days was close upon them, Damaji sent a messenger to treat 
with Bdldji. Bdldji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms pz’oposed 
and enticed Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as 
he got him into his power, he demanded the pajnnent of all the arrears 
due from Gujardt, and the cession of a large portion of his territory. 
Damaji ^presented that he _was but the agent of Dabhdde* the 
Sendpati, and had no authority to comply with what was required. 
On this reply the Peshwa sent private orders to seize some of the 
family of the Gdikwdr and Ddbhade who lived at Talegaon in Poona, 
and treacherously sutTOunded, attacked, and plundered the camp of 
Damdji Gdikwdr and sent him into confinement at Poona.® The 
Peshwa next tried to induce Tdrabdi to give up the fort and the 
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Rajn; but she nsscinblcJ her gamson and required an oath from 
every mnti that he would stand by her to the Jaat Such of them 
as cliose n crc alJowed the option of quitting the fort. Some of the 
iesliwns troops became impressed with an idea that she was a dev 
or good spirit and others that she was a daitya or evil spirit, but 
the jJairttlhis were so^ strongly of opinion that Titritbili was the 
vjglitfni regent that Hnll^i found there was more to be apprehended 
from proceeding to extremities than from leaving her unmolested ; 
altliough to become formidable her party required only a leader of 
reputation. Perplexing as the aifair was TdrdbAi’s conduct in the 
end proved advantageous to the Pesbwa as it took from him the 
odium of being the first to confine the Hdja to the fort of Sdtdra. 
Tdrdbdi did not merely confine Bam Bdja to the fort. His prison 
was a damp stone dungeon and his food was of the coarsest grain. 
Damdji Glikwnr was the only man whom the Peshwa dreaded, 
but as ho was now a close prisoner at Poona, Bdldji proceeded 
towards Aurangabad in prosecution of his engagements with 
Ghdzi-ud-din. Bdja Raghundthdiis the prime minister of Saldbat 
Jang opened a communication from Ahmadnagar with TardbiU and 
Sambhdji of Kolhdpur.^ 

During Bdidji's absence at Aurangabad Tdrdbdi occupied Uie 
districts of Wdi and Sdtdra aided by 5000 or 0000 Mardthds and 
Bdmoshis whom she had entertained in her service. A largo force 
was sent to invest Sdtdra and starve her into submission. Anandidv 
Jddhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance, formed the design of carrjring the Bdja out of her power. 
When this came to her knowledge slic ordci-ed him to he beheaded ; 
a sentence which the garrison executed on their owm commander, as 
well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like scheme. 
Bdbui'dv Jadhav, a person unconnected with the late commandant 
and a relation of the Jddhavs of Sindkhed was appointed to the 
command of the fort. In 175S the Peshwa before leaving for the 
Karndtak endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise witliTdrdbdi. 
On Jiis march to the Karndtak he sent to assure Tdrdbiii that if she 
would submit tbo control of the Bdja’s person and establishment 
should remain at her disposal. To this Tdrdbdi would not listen 
unless BdldjiBiljirdv woiilacometo Sdtdra, acknowJedgeherautliority, 
and give such personal assurances ns would satisfy her.® Encouraged 
bj"- the approach to Poona of Jdnoji Bbbnsle the sou and heir of 
Baghuji Bhonslo, and on assurances of safety and protection from 
the Peshwa, Tarabdi, leaWng the garrison of Sdtdra and the custody 
of Edm Baja’s person to Bdburdv Jddhav repaired to the Peshwa’s 
capital accompanied bj' Bimbdji Bhonslo the youngest brother of 
Jdnoji who had attached himself to her party and married one of 
her relations of the Mohite family. At Poona Ttlrdbdi was received 
with so much attention and consideration ^that she agreed to the 
Poshwa’s iiroposals as formerly Jimde, provided he would promise 
to accompany her to the temple of Jejuri and there solemnlv swonr 
to abide by his present declarations. The Peshwa acquiesced 


I Grant Duo's Al.ar.'ithAa, 274-273. 
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condition tlmt BiiburAv Jiidhav should be dismissed to which 
TdrJibiii reluctantly agreed. Taking advantage of her obstinate 
temper, he gained his end of keeping the lldja a prisoner b}' 
pretending a great desire to see him released. Kdm Gdja was a 
prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the miserable thraldoin he 
underwent during a long confinement broke his spirit and ruined 
his health.* 

Before Slidhu’s death (1749) little improvement had taken place 
inthcchnl administration of thecountry. BalAji Bdjirdv (1740-1761) 
appointed fixed iniimlatddrs or subheddrs each of whom had charge 
of several districts. The territory between the Godd.vari and the 
Krishna including the greater part of Satara, the best protected 
and most productive under Mardtha rule, was entrusted to the 
Peshwa’s favourites and courtiers some of whom were his relations. 
l'Jic 3 * held absolute charge of the police, the revenue, and the civil 
and criminal judicature, and in most cases had power of life and 
death. They were bound to furnish regular accounts, but the}*^ 
alwaj's evaded settlement. The}' governed by deputies and remained 
at court whether in the capital or in the field in attendance up^n 
the Peshwa. Their districts were in consequence extremelj’^ ill 
managed and in ver}' great disorder ; the supplies furnished for the 
exigencies of the state were tardy, and in comparison with the 
established revenues insignificant. The beginning of a better 
system is ascribed to GAmchandra Baba Shenvi and after his death 
iSadAshivniv Bhdu improved on his suggestions. BdlAji BAjirav 
Peshwa was sensible of the advantage to be gained from bringing 
the collectors under control. Bie had not sufficient energy for the 
undertaking himself, but he supported his cousin’s measures. 
J[’(iiic/idi/a/sthc ordinary tribunals of civil justice began to improve, 
because the supreme power if it did not alwaj's examine and 
uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere to prevent the 
decisions of the communitj'. Most of the principal BrAhman 
families of the Deccan date their rise from the time of Bdldji 
B.ijiniv. In short the condition of the whole population was in 
his time improved and the ManAtha peasantry sensible of the 
comparative comfort which the}- then enjoj’-ed have ever since 
hlc.sscd the daj’s of Nana Saheb Peshwa. 

In 17G0 the ilarathas sustained the crushing defeat of Pdnipat, 
and Peshwa Bilhlji who never recovered from that terrible blow 
died in 1761. In the end of Septcmljcr 1761, Madhavrdv the 
second son of the Peshwa BAhiji Bajirav, then in his seventeenth 
j'car, went to SAtAra accompanied bj’ his uncle BaghunAthrAv and 
received investiture as Peshwa from the nominal EAja, who 
remained in preciselj- the same state of imprisonment under the 
obdurate TurubAi, until her death in the following December at the 
age of cightj'-six. To the last moment she maintained her inveterate 
hatred ngain.st BillAji BajirAv and SadashivrAv, declaring that she 
died contented having lived to hear of their misfortunes in the 
battle of PAnipat and their death. The Raja’s condition was 
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f }«>. otiur hrrofUliiry ctnhii-; ii-» di’/imiM of'fndiiparJ 

lit Ifi'2,' Jlnf;hntiitfhnh‘, who ImJ ti'ss'iinicrl chic! control over the 
\oiitii* 1 ••'litV/i, «HsjplBcc(I tjlirinivim Ganyji<lliar, more comtnonlv 
known l.v liis oripnnl iininc Blmvjinrriv, wlio lind swccocdca his 
.Ift«iivnn Prft(ini»I!ii, nn.! rjii^od his infant sort BliSskandv to 
tlif' dij;«ity of IVaiiiiidhi nml npnoinlcd JCilro Shatiknv Bdja 
Itiii.'idur 1*1 th>* oifict* of r-uitiUil, avhicn aviw in clfuct conferring tlie 
oflice of I’rAlitiidlii njMm liim. In ITO'J, when this nnd otlicrocts of 
Hfigluiniitliray hnd mnd** liijn unpopulnr, IWjn Pratjlpvaut Yitlial 
Simd'ir ft Ynjnrv<**U lirnlnnnn the Diviin of ^Sizdni Aii, persnaded 
hi . Innst'-r llial he had now nn opportunity of coiiipicloly reducing 
the Mfiriilinl-t, ftwt that hi’» he^t policy* was to overllwow the 
pov.i r of tin' Konhniii Itr/ilnnans, to depose Bdin Hdja ns unfit 
to ''(iViTii, ftJid t<» n]H)r>int ifiinoji UJionsle ix'gent. 'J'o this sclicmc 
Jdrwyi ru'S'lily n^rr^cd, Init Ni?-ini Ali, wlio^c duplicity rendered 
lilin Irnc toiioplan. si-lillc his minister svns negotiating, secret]}- 
renewed n corn’ pontlenre with the Kdjri ofKolIirtpur by which he 
miriuh d tolmvoiin cventiwl competitor in reserve in case Jfinoji's 
clniiiH eliontd prove inrorivetiiont.* JJvcrytliing seemed to promise 
«ijcv<'-t. Jlliavdnrjtv tlio dlipO'scssed Pratinidlii nndnmnyofthe 
ri-hw«hofriei.T!j joined the Sfoglmlsniid liostililios svcrc rencffed. 
In the wnr which followtfl .Jdnoji deserted nnd the Aloghals- 
iH'ing defcatcfl entered into n tivafy svitli Ifaglumathriiv, svlio was 
rmu’ii ftided by the young Ps^slnva. Chas’iinrav svns rcstored to the 
rank of IValinidhi upon (he death of Bhnsknrniv svhich happened 
nlxntt the same timv.‘ Peshwn Madlias'i-dv after regaining his power 
from Uaghnnnt liras' seizwl es’ery infers'al of leisure to improve the 
cis'ii goveriiinent of hi" cownfn'. Jn this Jaudahlo object he had 
to contend wi(h violent prejudices nnd with general corruption ; hut 
the heiioticinl otrects of the n'fornis he introduced are now universally 
aekiiowleilgcd, ninl hh .sinrero tiesire to protect his subjects by 
the equal adiiiinNiration of justice reflects the highest honour on 
his ivign. His endeavours ivero aided bj' tlio celebrated Riim 


.Sii.islri Pnrbborie a iintivo of the village of Mahuli near Sdtdra. 
By 1772 the supremacy and gradual usurpation of tlio Sdtdra EniVs 

niitliorit}' also superseded that of the other Pradlidns ns well as of 

the Pralinidlii, Forms of respect instituted with their ranlc ivoro 
inniiitained, hut they were only of importance in the state accordinp 
to tlio strength nnd resources of tlioJr liereclitarj’ Jdan-s and of 
a superior description of soldiery, who, on pay much inferior to 
what tli^; might elsewd.ero have obtained adhered to someot 
them, svith that pndo in thoir chief, winch canoht 
of men in all countries and dignified military vassalao-e m ’ n 
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these personages at the period of Mddhavr&v’s deaths Bhavdnrdv the 
Pratinidlii was the most considerable both for the greater ntunher 
of his Vassals and from his warlike character. 

IKdhavrdv died in November 1772, and Ndrdyanrdv his younger 
brother early in December repaired to Sdtdra where he was invested 
as Peshwa by the Kdja. Next year (1773) the commandant of Kdygad 
in KoMba who was in rebellion against the Peshwa, on being required 
to surrender replied that he held the fort for the Edija of S&tdra and 
would maintain it against the Peshwa until the Rdja was released. 
On this an order was caused to be written from Ram Rdja to the 
commandant who then surrendered the fort to the Peshwa.^- On 
the murder of NdrAyanrAv in the same year, Amritrdv the adopted 
son of Baghun£thrilv attended by Bajdba Purandhare was 
despatched to Sdtdra for the robes of office for Baghundthrdv which 
were accordingly given.® In the troubles which followed, the 
ministers who had sided with Gangdhdi the widow of Nirdyanrdv 
were on the point of releasing the Bdja of Sd.tdra as a measure 
calculated to insure them the aid of many, of the Mardtha soldiery 
who were discontented or neutral. But the retreat of Baghundthrdv 
caused them to abandon the design. In April 1 774 as a son and heir 
was horn to Gangdb^i, Sakhdi’dm Bdpu and Ndna Fadnavis were 
deputed by Gangdbdi to receive the robes of office for her son which 
were sent from Sdtdrahy the Rdja in charge of Mddhavrdv Nilkant 
Purandhare. 

® In the reign of Mddhavrav Balldl (1761 - 1772) Tdsgaon and its 
neighbourhood were taken from Kolhdpnr and added to the Peshwa’s 
territory as jdgirs of the Patvardlians. In 1777 they were 
temporarily recovered for Kolhdpur bat Mahddji Sindia succeeded 
in preventing their permanent loss. At the close of this year (1777) 
Bdm Bdja died at Satara having previously adopted a son of 
Trimbakji Rdja Bhonsle a pdtil of the village of Vdvi a 
descendant of Vithoji the brother of Hldloji the grandfather of the 
great Sliivaji. Trimbakji Edja commanded a body of 200 horse 
with which his son served as a shileddr when chosen as heir to a 
throne and tenant of a prison. He was styled Shdhu Mahardj.* 
At the same time Bbavaurav Fratinidhi died and was succeeded by 
his son Parashuram. In 1788 Bajaha Purandhare was confined in 
Vandan by Nana Fadnavis as one of Eaghunathrav’s chief 
adherents. In 1790 Parashuram Bhdu was occupied near Tdsgaon 
raising levies for the Maratha contingent to the army engaged 
in the first Engh'sh campaign against Tipn. Two battalions of 
Bombay Native Infantry with Artillery arrived at Kumta near 


1 Grant Dufi’s MarithSs, 359. * Grant DufFs MarilhSs, 362. 

* ConMbuted by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackeozie, C.S. 

* Daring the time of Bil&ji Bdjirdv it had been artfully contrived 'that there were 
only a_ few families old, but of no power with whom the E’dja of the Mandthds 
could intermarry. Until a long time afterwards the Bdja of Sdtdra would have 
thought himself degraded by a marriage with the daughter of ITimbdlkar and Jddhav 
although from them Shivdji was descended from the maternal line. This artiSce, which 
may have been managed by bribing the Upddhyds and Shdstris, explains the reason 
why it was scarcely known that Shdhn was married in Anrangzeb’a camn to a 
daughter of Sindia of Kannairkhed. Grjint Duff’s Mardthds, 402 footnote. 
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Chttpto Vir. Tdrgaon on the ISbh of June travelling by San^meshvar and tla 
History. Amba pass. They seem to have remained in this neifflibonrhood 

„ , , some three weeks, ° 

MAIUTnifl, 

i720*J848. Jn 1792 tho pLuBtoni of guvo tho formalffcj’ of lii 3 
permission to the Peshwa to assume the dignity of Takil-ul-Mutlak 
bestowed on him by the no less phantom Moghal emperor of Delhi, 

The Bdstids of Wdi seem at this time to have exercised great 
influence in the conrt of the Peshwa at Poona where they sided 
with the Brdhman ministerial party against the encroachments of 
Mahddji Sindia. In September 1795 Parashnrdm Bh&n, after taking 
part 'in the battle of Kharda and tbe snbseqaent arrangements, 
retnrned to Tdsgaon. Thronghont this year, owing to the dread 
that MabAdji Sindia intended to make the Pdja an instrument for 
suppressing the Peshwa’s and Brdhmanical ascendancy, Nana 
Eadnavis almost entirely confined the Bdja to the fort of Sdtdrs, 
where not even his relations prere allowed to visit him. Parashurdm 
Bbdn was also summoned in haste from Tdsgaon to Poona to cope with 
the diflBcnlties which had arisen over tbe succession to the suicide 
Feshnn, Mndhavrdv. Ndna's proposal that Bdjirdv Baghnnath should 
succeed occasioned a rapture ivith Sindia, On the advance of Sindis’s 
army Ndna Fadnavia repaired in alarm to Sdtdra with some idea of 
restoring the Rdja to snpremacy. But, owing to his recent treat- 
ment of him, Shdhn had no confidence in JNdnaand Ndna retired 
to Wdi. Prom Wdi he returned to Sdtdra to receive the robes of 
investiture for Chimndji Apa the Peshwa set up by Sindia’s general 
Bdloba Tdtia as a rival to Bdjirav Baghundth, but suspecting designs 
against him on the part of Bdloba, Ndna remained at Wdi. 
Chimndji was installed in May and a pretence made at a reconci- 
liation between Ndna and Bdloba. But Karipant the bringer of 
the message crossed the Nira on his way to Wdi at the head of 
fonr or five thousand horse, Ndna took alarm and fled to the Konksn 
throwing a strong garrison into Pratdpgad. Ndna's intrigues were 
successful in gaining Sindia to his cause, but bis partisans in Sindia’s 
camp betrayed the conspiracy iirom wont of caution and part of 
them had to take refuge in tbe bills south of the Niro. Tbe troops 
met at Wdi and shortly afterwards ten thousand men were gathered 
in. the Sahyddris and declared for Bdjirdv, In October the army 
was joined by the regular battalions in the Peshwa's service under 
Mr. Boyd. Bdloba Tdtia was aided by Sindia and the army marched 
for Poona with Nana at its head in Bdjirdv's interest. The 
Patvardhan estates near Tasgaon were attacked by the Kolhdpur 
Hdja at Ndna’s instigation and Parashurldm Bhdu was made 
prisoner. Owing to Bdjirdv's treachery this triumph was short- 
lived and, in 1797, Ndna was confined in Ahmadnagan. The 
Edia of Sdtdra at the same time seized the fort and confinpd 
Ndna’s agent. But to the Peshwa's disgust, when Sbivrdm Ndrdvnn 
Thatte came to receive charge, the Rdja, instigated br SiS 
refused to give up the fort. Mddbavrdv Rdstia was LnfnSc? 
the Rdja int had to retire to Mdlegaon. PaSurdl 
who was then confined at Wdi was released on proS 3® 
the disturbance. • He soon assembled a considerable foroe^anf 
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advanced to Sdtdra in the height of the rains crossing the Vena 
by an unknown ford. The Edja had only a small force which was 
overcome after a slight straggle in the suburbs. The Baja, who 
had thrown himself into the fort, surrendered for want of provisions. 
His brother Chitarsing escaped to Kolhapur closely pursued by a 
body of Edstia’s troops joined by others of the Pratinidhi which 
encamped near the Vdrna for more than a year. In 1798 they 
were cut off almost to a man by four hundred horse reinforced from 
Kolhdpur. Ghitursing next made a raid as far as Pal and took all 
the guns and dispersed the whole of a force of over 2000 men 
collected by Edstia. He again retreated to the Varna and kept 
7000 men continually on the move throughout the Satdra territories. 
The Kolhapur forces also attacked and pillaged Tdsgaou the capital of 
Parashurdm Bhdu’syd^ir. Parashurdm Bhdu was shortly afterwards 
defeated and -mortally wounded in the battle with the Kolhdpur 
troops. This only served to concentrate all the forces of the state 
in the effort to reduce Kolhdpur which was only saved by distractions 
at the Peshwa’s court in Poona. The southern part of Sdtdra must 
have formed the principal base of these operations which included 
the investment of the town of Kolhapur by the armies of the 
Peshwa. 

Jn 1802, after Bdjirdv’s flight from Yashvantrdv Holkar, Shflhu of 
Sdtdra was reluctantly induced by the persuasion of Ghitursing to 
invest Vindyakrdv the nephew of Bdjirav as Peshwa. In 1803 when 
General Wellesley advanced on Poona he was joined by the 
Patvardhans and Patankars among other jagirddra of the Sdtdra 
territory. 

After the war of 1803 the territories of the Pesbwa suffered 
considerably from plundering insurgents and freebooters. The 
distress was also aggravated by a famine in the Deccan through, 
deficiency of rain which destroyed vast numbers of men and horses, 
but by the end of 1804 British supremacy had. restored order. This 
year the country of the Patvardhans about Tasgaon was in a state 
of considerable disturbance which was not quelled till an, 
arrangement was effected in the interests of Bajirdv by Khanderay 
B^tia. In 1805 the district wa.s the scene of ravages by Pattehsing 
Mane a general of Holkar’s with an army of 10,000 men. He was 

defeated by" ’ ' ' 

the Sarddr 
Patvardhan. 


naivantrav jjaunavis M.utalik of Karad an ancestor of 
Hardyanrdv Anant Mutdlik, aided by Ghintflmanrdv- 


Pratinidhi, Parashurdm Shrinivds, was at this time 
at Jiarmd, under the restraint of his mutdlik or deputy whose 
® supported by the mother of the Pratinidhi and connived 
a y the Peshwa. In 1806 a quarrel ensued, and Bdpu Gokhle the. 

troops to enforce submission, while, 
in the mud fort of Masur. Next, 
y ar the Pratinidhi was rescued by Tdi Telin his mistress the 
vJ* oil-seller. In 1807 this woman gaine.d possession of the 
nh Moo extreme west of Jdvli and from it descended 

thp f Pratinidhi. The Pratinidhi declared for. 

the d&S ^eainst the Peshwa. Many of the people of- 

rose wrth him bat his excesses and, iilability disgusted; 
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tbera. Bdpa Goklilo again Trent against him; and a slipl 
engagement ensued near Vasantgad. The Pratinidbi was scvcrelj 
•wounded and carried to Poona; and his estafcs sequestrated. Bi 
nustress still held out and Bdpu Goklilo had to take the hill fort 
one ty one adrancing by tbo Hoyna valley. Bo met with ik 
difficulty except at Yisota which held out nnder T&i Tcliu for eight 
months. In this ^etfr (1810) Sbdhu the Hnja of Sdttim died and 
was succeeded by his son Pratfipsinh. Bapn Gokhle was nBowed h} 
the Peshwa to take aB tho benefit of these conquests. IIo levied 
heavy exactions over the whole district andaoizedalUhoPratinidhi’a 
jewels and private property. In 1811 tho Peshwa demanded back 
his territory, which, with that usurped by the Palvnrdhans and 
Bastids, was brought nnder his control by British inBnonco, while 
Edstia's estate was finally sequestrated by bim in 1815. 'ITio same 
year Trimbakji Benglia was sent into confinement at Vasantgad 
for instigating tbe mnrder of Gangddbar Shdstri tbo Baiw 
• ininieter, and was then delivered to tho custody of tho British 
Government. He afterwards escaped and infested among other 
places the jfabddev hills supported by tho Mdngs and Bdmosbis. 

In 1S12 tbo Peshwa bad seized Ohitursing the j’onngor brother 
of the late Edja, On pretence of reseniug Ohitursing a Go.»firi cl 
tbe same name took np arms and in 1816 obtained possession of 
Piachitgad by stratagem. Ho also took many of the forts, and 
with the ostensible purpose of setting up tbo Sdtiirn BAjn, plandet^ 
tho district without mercy. Hext year (1817) occurred tbe 
pretended insurrection which was the beginning of Bdiirdv’s open 
hostility to the British Government. 

Trimhakji Denglia on being given np to the British Government 
was confined in Tbana. Ho escaped and retired to the bills new 
Shinendpur in oast Sdtdra. Early in January 181/ ho was at 
Phaltan, and constantly changing his residence between that place 
and Pondharpur, extended bis range ns for as tbo Mnbtmnn^d and 
TOthvnd forts. On tho 29th January bo bad 500 men near Berad m 
Phaltan and Nitoputain MAlsiras, 300 nonr Shingnitpur, COO near 
Shimnnead, and ^00 ne.-rr Phaltan, a total of J»00 inon nImo.st 
all foot tho hulk of them hfa'iigs and Bitnioshis. Up to tho 

OU - n/sntmnrxn tn Ifi 



Trimbabii's head-quartera woro at Berad m J'^inilarr, where bo used 
to sleep in the forost guarded by five hundred Blimoshm, Jn gpito 
of tbo largo number of troops who wore collected, fire Pc.shwa 
denied tho existence of .*”! ff^^'oring of anuod 

fnen and though ho sent Bdpu Gokhlo into tbo district with 
Ss they prxrfcsscd to hear no nows of insurgents. On the 
7tR JfnrSh after tho serious '"‘'s W sod to tho Peshwa by 

Mr Elpbinstono tbo troops rrcro p-rtl} dis|)oreod. Jn April the 
of Coloool Smith d yo tl;; 

iti Shingnlipur, aud when Colonol Smith left for J>oona. a 

detachment nnder Hajor ‘•'“r romniuing j,, 

so 


Mtfa or tho Jafh state. “'v *«««ugaa wa.s taken bv tlm 
Sfcalled rebels. But Mr.-Elphnatono aaspecled collusion S the 
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part of the PeshWs officers for the purpose of eventually 
delivering the forts to Trimbakji. The Peshwa made the rising a 
pretext for gaining Mr. Eiphinstone’s acqoiesence to his taking the 
forts while his forces assembled near Sitara. The Peshwa’s plan 
was thought to be to retire to Sdtara with his brother, with whom 
he had effected a reconciliation, and thence to Ydsota or to Dhdrwdr 
in the Karnfitak with a force of 10,000 horse and foot under Ndropant 
Apte. He relied on a successful resort to the old Mardtha style 
of war-fare as well as on the improbability, as he believed, of 
the English proceeding to extremities. In May followed the 
treaty of Poona and subseqnently General Smith’s troops were 
drawn to the North Deccan in operations against the Pendhdris. 
Soon after the Peshwa had an interview with Sir John Malcolm at 
Mahuli at which Sir John misled by the Peshwa’s professions 
advised him to recruit his army. All this time the Peshwa was 
actively engaged in his schemes against the British Government, 
and while at Mdhuli appointed Gokhle leader of all his measures, 
investing him with full powers of government by a formal writing 
under his own seal confirmed with an oath. He did this not only 
in pursuance of his own policy, but also as security to the chiefs 
who were afraid to stand by him on account of his insincerity and 
vacillation. To aid his preparations Edprsiv gave Gokhle ns much 
as a milhon sterling, and he made the Bdja of Sdtdra privy to his 
. desi^s against the English, but from fear of his not cWerating 
sent him and his fomily to Vdsota a remote hill fort on the edge of 

the and arming of forts rapidly proceeded, 

the Peshwa returned to Poona, and his power was destroyed on the 
6th of November in the battle of Kirkee. General Smk arrived 
at ^kee on the 13th and took Poona on the 17th. The Peshwa 
® After securing Poona General Smith followed 

on the 22 nd. On the 26th he reached the Sdlpi pass, halted there 
on the 27th, and on the 28th ascended the pass without oppositira 

On the top he was attacked by six hundred horse with a few^rockets’ 
But the advance soon drove them back with loss Thpv wnthoi-aA 
strength as they .re&ed, and towards le £e oT S 
showed three to five thousand on the front and as many more S the 

showed about five thouLd horse out of rangt^’ fiSk n^ adw 

oLVad ground the guns were pnshed^n wS£ rfnl Thfw 
opened withgreat effect upon the enemy who werAreJaS^pd 
infiicted alossofmanymen-andhorsL The 
that the enemy would not ficTif *i, ^ aimculties were 

to keep them L adl^ 

ran short, and owinc tothp nlosn ^ followers 

m„»kes wMA bee»„ at Wo or ttreo 
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conid Dot Ijo roached till two or tbreo in the afternoon. G-eneral 
Sinttu was now close on tlie Peshwa wio till then had remained 
at Mdliuli. ^ Prom jkfahnli Bijirdv fled to Pnndharpnr. He had sent 
for^ the Edja of Sdtara from Vdsota hut had to start before lie 
arrived. It waa not till the middle of Docemher that he was joined 
by the Bdja and four thonsand horse under Haropant Apte which 
had escorted the Edja from Vdsotn. The Peshwa after going as far 
north ns Junnnr again turned south and the Eija was with the' 
Peshwa at the famous battle of Koregaon on the Bhima river. On 
the 5th of January 1818 the Peshwa was fleeing towards Sdtaraand 
General Pritzlor taking np the pursuit marched direct upon Mdhuli 
by the Sdipi pass. Ho canght a body of tbo enemy on the 8th of 
January close to Sdtdra and killed end wounded sixty men, and took 
thirty horses and six prisoners. On the 12th General Smith was 
near Pbaltan and was moving south-east towards Shin^dpnr where 
bo intended to cross the Mdn near llarde opposite Mhasvad, 
Thus ho and General Pritaler pursued the Peshwa in hopes 
of intercepting him if he again turned north. General Smith was 
just outsiae the eastern boundary of the district while General 
IPritzlor went by the usual route to Tdsgaon. On tlie 17th of 
January about ten thousand horse of Gokhle’s army in two 
divisious attempted a reconnaissance of General Pritzler’s camp 
The cavalry under Major Doveton charged them three times and put 
them to flight, thoir loss being forty killed and wounded. The % 
after part of Pritzler's army was placed under General Smith whflo 
Pritzlor still moved down the right bank of the Krishna. About 
the same time tbo Peshwa turned north and passing Pritzler to the 
west reached Hnrhdd on the 23rd. On the 2Srd General Smith 
who Lad turned northwards after the Peshwa reached Kavto two 
miles south of Tdsgaon. About half-way on the march his rear guard 
was closely pressed by the whole of the enemy’s light division not 
less than fifteen thousand strong and commanded by Appa Hesdv 
Trimbakji Donglia, the Vinchurkar, sereinl of the Patvardbans, and 
Gokhle himself. The ground being confined and intersected by 
water-courses they took ground and moved out to drive off the 
enemy. The latter kept their ground firmly for some time 
behaving with much more spirit than usual. Vivo six-pounders and 
a howitzer were kept firing on them for some time and their losses 
were considerable. Meanwhile the Peshwa had succeeded in 
passing General Pritzler and his force in the west and on the 23rd 
was at Karhdd. By the 27th General Smith’s division had reached 
Pusesdvli while the Peshwa wos six miles from Mdhuli. The enemy 
under Gokhle five thousand strong contented themselves with 
harassing the troops on the march. General Smith was only air 
miles from Mdhuli by sunset the next day. The Peshwa had arrived 
at noon. He left at one in the morning of the 29th and did not 
stop till he reached Hanbad six miles from the Nira bridge Here 
his advance guard fell in with a force under Captain Boles TTa 
instantly moved on and at 8 r.ir. reached Phaltan lenirin.. 
tired men and camels at Hanbad. He only staved twA u Many 
Phaltan and marched again in the direction of PnoZ? 
halted about sixteen miles further on. He had marXJd abrat 
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eighty miles in forty hours and in consequence had got separated 
from his baggage. He afterwards turned south-east and on the 
30th reached'’Nateputa. Smith started in pursuit of tho Peshwa on 
the 29th. The light division of Gokhle’s force attempted to pass . 
him by the short route by Koregaon in order to join the Peshwa 
but he managed to intercept them and they had to take a more 
circuitous route further west, as General Smith neared the Salpi pass. 
Part of them made another push at a point where the valley is 
some five or six miles wide, probably not far from Denr. General 
Smith had jnst pitched his camp. The enemy was advancing 
along the opposite side of the valley. Tho 2nd Cavalry and the 
Horse Artillery supported by the Grenadiers of the 65th Regiment 
and part of the Light Infantry were immediately ordered under 
arms and proceeded with the intention of cutting off this body as 
they passed between them and the hilla Seeing this the enemy kept 
close under the hills and upon the advance of the cavalry and horse 
artillery at a gallop fled in the greatest consternation to avoid tho 
charge. Their rear was driven back by the road by which they were 
advancing, while the main body pushed on at speed for some' miles. 
A few with part of the baggage which had preceded the horse took 
refuge in the hills and numbers crawled up to the top by a path which 
from helow appeared almost perpendicular. Thegrenudiers and partof 
the Light Battalion went up and took partof what remained, killing 
such of the armed men as offered resistance. Tho rest under Gokble 
moved by the Khimatki pass and was joined next day by a body 
of troops from tho eastward below the pass. After waiting at 
Ehandala Gokhle again retired above the Ahdmatki pass. On the 
80th General Smith joined Colonel Boles with his reserve at Lonand. 
He had marched five hundred and seventy miles in forty days with 
only three halts. General Pritzler returned by the same route after 
having been driven as far as Galgala in Bijdpur, and had marched 
three hundred miles in eighteen days and altogether twenly-three 
days without a halt. It was determined to effect a meeting. With 
this object General Smith again moved south on the 4th of February 
and reached Bahimatpuron the Oth. Here General Pritzler joined 
him from the sooth and on the 8th the united force went to Sdtdra 
and the fort surrendered on the 10th. The British colours were 
hoisted, but only to be replaced by the Bhagva Jhenda or ancient 
standard of Shivd.ji. 

On this occasion Mr. Blphinstone who, since tho battle of 
Kirkee had been the chief political officer in tho Deccan, published 
the following manifesto; That in 1796 from tho time when 
Bdjirdv ascended the throne, his country had been a prey to faction 
and rebellion and there was no efficient government to protect tho 
people. That in 1802 when Bajirdv was driven from Poona he took 
refuge at Bassein, and entering into an alliance with the British 
Government, early in 1803 was restored to his full authority and 
the supremacy of the British in tho Deccan ensured ponce. In 1803 
when Bdjirdv was restored the country was wasted by war and famine 
the people were reduced to misery, and the government drew scarcelv 
any revenue from its lands. From that time, through British protection 
in spite of the farming system and tho exactions of Bdjirdv’a 
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officcra, fcbo connfiy had completely recovered, and Baiirdv had 
accumnlAtca t^ae trenanros wLjoli Ji© waa now employing against his 
bonefnetors. The British GrOTernment not only kept peace within 

rights against his 


the Pesbwa’s possessions but maintained bis 


enemies abroad. It cotild not, without injury to the rights oi 
otbersj restore bis ' autiiority over the Maratba chiefs, which 
had expired Jong before its alliance with him, but it paid the 
greatest attention to satisfy bis admissible demands and in spite 
of many difficnlties sncceeded in adjusting some and putting 
others in a train of settlement. Among these were Bdjird,v*fl ' 
claims on the Gdikwdr. The British Government had prevailed 
on the Gdikwdr to send his prime minister to settle Bajirdv’a 
demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment with great profit 
to the Peshwa, when Gang&dhar Shdstri the Gaikwdr’s agent was 
murdered by Trimbnkji Dongiia, the Peshwa’s minister, while in 
actual attendance on his court and daring the solemn pilgrimage 
of Pandbarpur. Strong suspicions rested on Bdjirdv, who was 
neensed by the voice of the whole country, but the British 
Government nnwilling to credit such a charge against a prince ond 
an ally contented itself with demanding the punishment of Trimbakji. 
This was refused until the British Government hod marched on 
army to support its demands. Pet it made no claim on the Peshwa 
for its expenses and, inflicted no punishment for bis protection of 
a murderer; it simply required the snrrender of the criminal, and ; 
on Bdjirdv's compliance it restored him to the undiminisbed 
enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. Notwithstanding this 
generosity BAjirilv immediately began a new system of intrigues 
and used every exertion to turn all the power of India against the 
British Government. At length he gave the signal for disturbances 
by fomenting an insurrection in his own dominions, and prepared 
to support the insurgents by open force. The British Government 
had no remedy but to arm in turn. Its troops entered 
Bitiiniv's territories at all points and surrounded him in bis capital 
before any of those with whom he bad intrigued bad time to stir. 
Bdjiniy’B life was in the hands of the British Government, but that 
Government, moved by BAjirdv^e professions oi gratitude for past 
favours and of entire dependence on its moderation, once more 
resolved to continue him on bis throne, after imposing such terms 
on him as might secure it from his future perfidy. The principal 
of these terms was a commutation of the contingent which 
the. Peshwa was bound to furnish for money equal to the pay 
of a similar body of troops. When this was agreed to the British 
Government restored B.ljinlv to its friendship and proceeded to 
settle the PendhiJris who had so long been the pest of the peaceable 
inhabitants of India and of none more than of the Peshwa’s subiects 


Bajir^v affected to enter vnth zeal into an enterprise so worthv'^of a 
great government B:e assembled a large army on nretenoA 
cordially aiding in the contest, but, in the midst of his nrofesaionc 
spared neither pains nor money to engage the powers of ^ 

to combine against the British. No sooner haS the rS 
marched towards the haunts of the Pendhdris than ho ■ 
opportunity to begin war without a declaration and wiET 


even 
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an alleged ground of complaint. He attacked and 'burnt the Louse 
of the British Resident, contraiy to the laws of nations and the 
practice of India, plundered and seized peaceable trayellers, and 
put two British officers to an' ignominious death. Bdjirdr himself 
found the last transaction too barbarous to avow ; but, as the 
perpetrators were still unpunished and kept their command in his 
army, the guilt remained with him. After the beginning of the war, 
Bfijira7 threw off the mask regarding the murder of Gangddhar 
Shdstri and avowed his participation in the crime by uniting his 
cause with that of the murderer. That by these acts of perfidy and 
violence, Bdjirdv had compelled the British Government to drive 
him from power and to conquer his dominions. For this pui'pose 
a force had gone in pursuit of Bdjirav which would allow him no 
rest, a second was employed in taking his forts, a third had arrived 
by way of Ahmadnagar, and tlie greatest force of all was entering 
Khdndesh under the personal command of His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Hislop. A force under General Munro was reducing tlio 
Karndtak and a force from Bombay was taking the forts in the 
Konkan and occupying that oonntiy. In a short time no trace of 
Bdjirdv would remain. The Raja of Sdtdra, who had always been a 
prisoner in Bdjirdv’s hands, would be released and placed at the head 
of an independent state of such an extent as might maintain tho Ruja 
and his family in comfort and dignity. With this view tho [fort of 
Sdtdra had been taken, the Rdja's flag had been sot np in it, and 
his former ministers had been called into employment. IVhatover 
country was assigned to the Edja would he administered by him 
and he would be bound to establish justice and ordoi% Tho rest of 
the country would bo held by the Honourable Company, Tbo 
revenue would be collected for the Government, but all real and 
personal property would be secured. All vatan and indm or bcrcdi> 
tary lands, varshdsans or yearly stipends, and all religious and chari- 
table establishments would be protected, and all religious sects 
tolerated and their customs maintained ns far as was just and 
reasonable. The revenue-farming system was abolished. Officers 
shouldbeforthwithappointedtocollecta regular andmoderate revenue 
on the part of the British Government, to administer justice, and to 
encourage the cultivators of the soil. They would be authorized to 
allow remissions in consideration of the circumstances of tho times. 
All jjersons were forbidden paying revenue to BAjirfiv or his ndhorents 
or aiding them in any way. Ho reduction would ho made from 
the revenue on account of snch payments. Fofajiddrs and other 
holders of land were required to quit his standard and return to thoir 
villages within two months. Tho Jamindars would report tho 
names of those who remained and all who failed to appear in that 
time would forfeit their lands and would be pursued without remission 
until they were crushed. All whether belonging to tho enemy or 
otherwise, who might attempt to lay waste the country or to plunder 
the roads would be put to death whenever they were found. 

^Rdja Pratfipsinh was established in Sdtdra, and Captain Grant Duff 
the author of the History of the Marfithds, was placed with him to 
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aid Lis oounciia and direct his conduct. The family who, withoal 
in any wav aiding or proving useful to the British, Lad been raised 
from hereditary confinement to power, included, besides Pratdpsmli 
who was in the prime of life, two brothers Ohatursing and SLiWii 
and their mother. Pratpitsinh was described as dull and 
unschooled with little knowledge of the world and apparently with no 
knowledge of ifar^tha histoiy. His mother, who was more ambitious, 
made large claims stating that she expected that the family would 
be re-established on the footing it enjoyed in its time of greatest 
fortune.^ 


Onthe29thof MarchlSlS after a twodnys’ halt part of the reserve 
marched from Sittara and on the 30th camped at some distance on the 
high road towards Vdsota® wliicU had been Pratfipsinh’s prison and 
where someof his family were still confined. Vdsota stands on onoof 
the Sahyadri hills abontSOOO feet high on the Konkan side and about ' 
2000 feet above the Deccan plain. Like most Mardtba bill-forts it 
was commanded from neighbouring hills. Its greatest strength lay in 
its height and in the diffiemty of approach. In almost every direction 
it was surrounded hy inaccessible mountains, except a few passes so 
narrow and ruggdd as to be easily defended, and extremely difficult 
though in no way strengthened by art,® On the Slst, under Colonel 
Hewett’s command, a detachment of six companies of the European 
Sank battalion, two companies of llifles, and fiank companies of tbe 


a On the 29th of March 1818, Mr. Elphinstonc rode with the Kdm tliroogb tie 
lower part of the valley of Sdtilra. Groves of mango trees, clumps of cocoa-Hnu to 
uncommon above the Sahyddris, here and there fine tamnnnd or pimpal trees tliromis 
their deep shade over a temple by the Krishna, and the pictnresqne hiils that sn wounded 
the whole made this the finest part of the Peshwa's country, if not of India. He 
iCdja went into Sdtiirn wiih the pomp Of a prince and the delight of a schoolboy. 
Colebrooke’s Blphinstone, IL 30. 

® Blacker’s Mardtha Wat, 295-298. The force assembled for this service included tyo 
corps of Gnropeans, the flank battalion of the Bombay Buropean rogiment, half a battalion 
of JEuropean llifles, four bititalions of Native Infantry of the line, thatiBthc2nd 
battalion of the 12th MacTros, the 2tid battalion of the 7t]i, and the 2nd battalion of the 
fltli Bombay, and an anxiliaiy battalion from Poona. To tJiis force was attached 7W 
Poona AuxiliaiyHorsa and fonr companies of Pioneers. The ortlnnnco indiidcd twenty* 
nine picoea, of which four wore iron oightccn-ponndcre and two wero Iron twelve- 
pounders. Thoroworo one ten-inch and four c/^t-inch mortara, twohcaxylivcanda 
half inch howitzers, and two brass twolvc-poundorsi The restwere Held guns and light ’ 
ho^ritzera. Colonel Daliymplo of the Madraa cstabl/ahmciit commanded tho ariillory 
of which there wore 270 fenropeans'and 317 yntivrs ol both Presidencies. Captain 
Nutt of the Bombay establishment was chief engineer. 

* From tho camp near Sndoli, twelve mflea from Tidsofo, Mr. Blphinstone ^viote 
(3rd April) r The pass is now a good open rmd to tho top. The scenery was less 
romantic and the fort less alarmrng than before The descent was worse than the 
ascent. Along the bank of the Koyna, where there was n good road, there wen 
occasionally fine vieivs of the water bordered wrth trees and surrounded hv woodi 
hills. Tho sccncij-yas romantic. Br. grata rornp-ircd rt to MalaJiAr and Gcncml 
Pritzler to St. Domrtrgo. The ^d to Trlsota lay alon^ a valley lictwcon hiSi 

mountains and was qnilo scdud^, ns rf no one were wrthrn a hundred milM Tbr 
JiiU sides had a varroty of snmmtta and ravines. In some places wens cracw roefci 
intcmiingicd mtb treys ; in others apjwared srawth aiimmits covered witbriierieW 
and crecnest foIt.aeo s '« sotao *l»e forest w.-is on fire and gosfa of smoko t 

tho ifafless trees- rn othera tho fire ires sp^eirt and there «mainennW th^H«rt^n£l 
ground and ecorehod trun^. Toiranls fts west of ilio valley the bottom no 
of the hilfs were covered with bnishn-ood orinth tallpinc-Iikc treilii 1ml Sr 
part of tho mountain was Imre rock or withered grass. Tho , ® ’IPP®*’ 

Vdsota. Colcbreoke’sEIphinstonc, 11,31.32. *• ^holc was cloicif by 
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2nd battalion of tbe 12th and 7th Bombay Native Infantry, was 
•sent forward to Vdsota about twenty miles west of SfiWra. In 
the afternoon Colonel Hewett’s detachment reached Induli a small 
village within two miles and a half of Vasota, and drove in an outpost 
of the garrison. Two companies of the Seventh were left in 
possession of the fort, and the rest of the foi‘ce returned to TAmbia, 
five miles from Vdsota as there was no nearer place fit for 
encampment. The investment was put off till the first of April, 
when three outposts were established, one at old Vasota distant 
700 yards and commanding the place, the second at the same 
distance and commanding the road to the gateway, and the 
third to the right of it distant no more than 400 yards from the 
walls. A summons was sent to the commandant, but it was 
refused admittance. On the first and second all the Pioneers and 
litter-bearers were engaged in making a road. On the 3rd, the 
head-quarters of the division were moved forward to Tdmbia, and 
with the help of elephants the mortars and howitzers were brought 
across the hills to the same place. Next day a strong working 
' party was employed on the pathway to old Vasota to complete the 
work begun on the first, and somo light guns and ammunition were 
got up. The RAja PratApsinh, some of whose family were prisoners 
in the fort, arrived in the camp, and a detachment of rifles and 
auxiliary horse was sent into the forests to search for eighteen 
elephants which their keepers had carried off from Pnndugad 
immediately before that place was reduced. On the fifth the battery 
from old YAsota opened with good effect and one of the largest 
buildings in the fort was fired by the bombardment. The garrison 
returned a few shots from their large guns, but kept up an 
unremitting fire from their wall-pieces and small arms and were all 
day busily employed in improving their defences. The bombardment 
continued on the 6th. As it was found that the arrangements 
were insufficient to intimidate the commandant the Pioneers 
were directed to complete the road from the camp for the advance 
of the battering guns. This proved unneccssaiy. On the following 
morning the garrison suri'endored unconditionally and a company 
of Bombay Native Infantry took possession of the fort. Tho loss 
of the enemy amounted to seventeen killed and wounded and that 
of tho British force to only four. Among tho prisoners sot free 
were two officers Comets Morison and Hunter, who were restored to, 
freedom after an almost hopeless confinement. They wore tho first, 
to meet the party advancing to receive possession of the place,, 
among whom were some intimate friends, but so greatly had their, 
past hardships changed them that they were scarcely recognized.. The . 
members of PratApsinh’sfamily were also sot free and accompanied the 
chief to SatAra. Much importance was attached to the fall of VAsota 
which was one of thePoshwa’streasure-houses and one of his strongest 
forts. The 7th was spent in tho removal of tho mortars and guns 
from the batteries back to tho park and in preparing to re-cross the 
mountains. The passage was effected during tho two following days 
and on the 10th the force returned to SAtAra having reduced tho 
fortress of Parli by detaching a party of infantry under a native 
officer to whom it surrendered. Tho detachment of- rifles and 
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auslliarfhom wLicli had been sent off a fezr days before reioioed 

with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a Jong and most 
fatigning march among the bills. With the usual ceremonies, 
Trhjchthegenera] and the leading officers attended, the Commissioner 
formally seated Pratapsinh on the masnad or pillow of state. 

On the 11th of May a bait was called during which visits of 
ceremony were exchanged with the Kdja, and on the 12tli the 
force began its return southward by the valley of the upper KrisW 
to reduce moi'e forts during its progress to join. Brigadier-General , 
Muuro fi'om Sdtdra.. On the 13tb of May the encampment was at 
Masur, which, as well as the hill fortress of Vasnntgad,' surrendered 
• in the course of the day. On arriving at Karhdd on the 14th the 
garrison of Kole and Saddshirgad abandoned those places. At 
Kopargaon, on the following day, the submissions of Mnohhindragnd, 
Battis Shirilla,Isldmpur, VAnghi, and Valva, wore received, fiarrisons 
were established in all these as well as in other places. Prom 
VAlva the force marched without halt by IslAmpnr, Ashto, and 
Siredvar, to Nagar Manoli, General Mnnro’s head-quarters which 
were reached on the 22nd, Dategad, Makrangad, Pratapgnd, 
Bharravgad, and Jangli JAygad, also siuTendered. Tho rapid fall of ■ 
so many places bore oat tbe truth of the well-known saying tkl 
forts quickly fall when there is no army to keep tho field. Tho 
garrisons seemed to want only a pretence for surrenderiug. 

Strong military forces were stationed at SAtAra and Knrhdd, 
Shortlyaftera conspiracy wasdiscorered for the release of Ohitnrsing, 
-the murder of all Baropeans at SAtAra and Poona, tbe surprise of 
some of the principal forts, and tbe possession of the KAja's person. 
The plot was suppressed and several of the conspirators executed. 
On the 25th of September 1819 a treaty was concluded under which 
Pratapsinh agreed to hold his territory in subordinate co-operation 
with tbe British Government. Ho was neither to increase nor to 
diminish bis military force without its sanction, and as » 
fundamental condition be was positively forbidden to bold any inter- 
course with persons not his subjects except through tho Resident at 
SAtAra. The British Government cJmigcd itsoli with tho defence of 
Lis territory which was to be managed by a British Agent till the HAja 
had acquainted himself with the business of government.^ Their lands 
were restored to the great Jagirdftrs and in most cases at tlioir own 
request they were placed under tbeRnja of SAtAra, By the treaty of 
1819 BAjn Pjat.4psinh was formally installed as rulor of n territory 
which included the whole of the present district of SAMin except 
the sub-division of T.isgaon which then formed part of ' 
Patvardhan estates. Tho Sahara chief hold in addition what 
now tho sub-divisions of SAngola, MAlsiras, and Pnndbarpur iu 
ShoIApur, and part of tho BijApur district in tho neighbourhood of 
and including tbe mty of Bimpnr. 

Captain Grant Duff PnatApsinb naturally intelligent and 

well ^disposed, but suraounded by prafl.gato men bred “moS 
intrigues and ignorant of every thing except court etiquette * AH 
wont well so long ns Gaptain Buff remained in solo charge. In 


the 

are 

in 


1 Onint ValTt I^Ianitbas, OSZ. 
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1822 PraUpsinli tos freed from tutelage, and a fresh treaty was 
concluded in which especial stress was laid on the articles regarding 
foreign intercourse. For a time things went well. In 1829 Sir 
John Malcolm admired the condition of the country, the chief's 
devotion to business, and his promotion of useful works. The chief 
made a road to Mahdbaleshvar and part of that to Poona by the Sdipi 
pass. He also provided funds for the dam and lake at Mnliabaleshvar, 
and at Sdtdra he made the water works by which the town is 
supplied from springs in the neighbouring hills of Yavteshvar. 
He built some large public offices and a fine palace and pleasure 
gardens and arranged that his territory should be surveyed by 
Captain Adams. 


In 1825 Bishop Heber wrote that the chief was a well disposed 
young man of good understanding. His country was peaceable, 
OTderly, and as prosperous ns could be expected after tbo famine. 
He was so ardent a professed lover of peace as almost to bring bis 
sincerity in question.i In November 1826 Mr. Blpbinston wrote : 
He IS the most civilized Mdrdtha I ever met. Las Jus country in 
oxcellent order, and everything to his roads and aqueducts in n 
style that would credit a European, I waS more struck with his 
private sitting room than anything I saw at S.dtjlra. Ifc contains 

green velvet at which the descendant 
of Shiv^ji sits in a chair and writes letters as well as a journal of his 
transac ions with his own hand.= All this time stirrca on by tboso 

TWmJ -T exaggerated idea of bis importance 

Pratapsinh beca,mB impatient of control. General Briggs who 
saccoeded Captain Grant Dufi found Pratdpsinb impructicfhlo Ind 
riS the next Resident never interfered 

w Nftu m November 1835 informed Colonel Lodwick bat 

a,? 

the Rdja’s feelings were embittered by delay in rattling Lodwick 
of his rights to the lapsed estates of thi £,w T^' - ? 
he was further annoyed by tbe Goveraoris^ rof* ‘‘“‘I tliat 

Sdtdra. He sent an agent to the Siof 1 ^* at 

to the terms of the 1822 treaty, without tbl^CiSrf’ 

He communicated direct with various Sromin^ 

PnV 7' faith 

Govmdrav was emploved to interview n ‘ nnnister 

Missar two Subbed^ of tb^ 23rd legtmeS* 
tempt them from their allegianoo (Yn oi and 

Antdjipant took the to ^836 one 

the, were .ho,e te X V»-». and 

Je. de,. lata. Ae tej, ^ them that 


' Journal, 11.212. 


’ Colobrooko'B Elphinstono, U. 137. 
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private htemew. Dnring Aognst matfera went no further. Oo 
the 8tb of September the Subhedara Trere aommoned ia disguise 
to the IMja irho told them that the siguai for rising was to be 
disturbances in Bombay and Belganaij the arrival at SdUim of an 
army from Eaidarabad, and at the Ifarbada of an army from 
Hindustan. On the 18tb of September Antdji met the Subheddrs 
for the last time and had a long and treasonable conrcrsation vrith 
them. Next day Anfeiji was enticed into the lines and arrested, and 
when Pratdpainh was told of the accusations against hta tlo 
minister was given np. On the 10th of October 1836 a commission 
consisting of Colonel Ovans, Mr. Willoughby, and the Besident 
Colonel Lodwiok met to inquire into the extent of the consjnraqr 
and of the Bdin’s connectaon with it. The Commission fully believed 
the Subheddrs’ statements. They were satisfied that Pratdpsinh 
secretly recognized the Bubhedirs and aitenvnrds held 
private and treasonable conversations with them. That Pratdpsi^ 
was party to a conspiracy was p^ved beyond doubt. As to the 
extent of the conspiracy, it appeared that during the loterwew hints 
TOW thrown out of aid from Sindia and of a Moghal emissary. 
Some attempt also was made to show that 
. in communication with Mndaji Bhonsle the 

and that he even thought of corresponding with Bnssia. Ihe 
commission rejected the evidence of so widespread a plot tu 
untrustworthy, and held that, though there conW be no douhi oi 
the Kdja’s hostile feelings to the l^^^ish Government, he had no 
defined or intelligible plan of actiom Much of his awloyal condnct 
was due to exaggerated notions of his 

dcsiens of evil men by whom he was surrounded. Of the miniswr 
Govmdr^v's and the Brdhman AnWji’s guilt there could bo no doubt. 
Both were imprisoned, the minister at Ahmadnagar. 

Next year (1837), through his mother Gitjibdi, 

iad beg^ M coamunioationB with tliePortagiwsoYiceroy 

' Tiom MmobI*^ In that year a draft treaty was propnrod at Sdtdra. 

were continued till 1828-29, and an agent named 
S^^o Vettomwnasoutto SaWra to ascerfam whether PraWpsinh 
f^lmowledced Ndgo Devrdr as hiB agent He returned with presents 
au?^isSry Luronces from Pratiipsinli. Uo object of the 
fetriwues with ^oa was to enter into an offonsivo and defensive 
alSce with Portugal agaiust the Bntish Government. The 
Sdnal conditions of the nllianoo proposed by Pratilpainh were : 
?Lrt Portugal was to furoish on wmy for the recovery of tho 
territories which formerly belonged to the Mardthde; that 
PraSinh the army, and that when the 

S3t was completed tho Porlagueso were to bo rewarded in 
Sey and territory and a portion of their ormy was to bo subsidised 
at Sdtdm. The ondcnco shows that Pratopsinh hoped to gain 
Jossession of tLo whole tom ones ^^hich had been imdcr thoC 
Peshwa Mjiidv and additional conquests in Southern India. Tho 
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idea was also entertained of uniting France, Russia, and Austria 
in the alliance against the English. No doubt remained that 
Pratdpsinh, and probably the agents on his side, believed that their 
Echciiic was fea<!ible, and that the Portuguese Viceroy and his agents, 
besides their feeling of hostility to the English, encouraged and 
continued the plot for the sake of Pratdpsinh’s large disbursements. 
The last act of this intrigue was a mission of Mddhnvrdv Shirke on 
the departure of Dom Manoel in 1835-36. The whole was disclosed 
by f’olnntary information after the seizure of the minister Govindrdv 
in tho Subhedilrs’ case. The third intrigue was with Apa SAbeb 
ox-RAja of Nagpur. Though he was destitute and under restraint in 
Jodhpur, the proposal was that Apa Sahob should raise £200,000 
(Rs. 20 lakhs) to enable tho Portuguese to replace him in power. At 
SAtAra the intention to link this with the Goa conspiracy was evident, 
but no direct communications between Goa and Jodhpur wore proved. 
One Apa SAheb JIahAdik of TArle took a sword of the Bhonsles to 
Apa SAheb at Jodhpur and brought back a marc, and letters. 
Tho exchange of letters lasted over about eight years, and the 
correspondence ceased only with tho seizure of the minister 
GovindrAv at which time a messenger of Apa SAheb was found hid 
at a village near SAtAra. In addition undoubtedly genuine letters 
were discovered from PratApsinh to tho native soldiery urging 
them to ri<=c. Tliough both tho Government of India and tho Court 
of Directors held the evidence of PratApsinh’s guilt complete a 
long interval of much intrigue both in India and in England passed 
before I’ratApsinh was called for a final explanation of his conduct. 
In a vague and unsatisfactory reply, PratApsinh made no real 
attempt to meet tho charges which had been brought against him. 
Sir James Cnrnad Governor of Bombay (1839-1841) more than once 
asked him to bind himself strictly and in good faith to act up to 
the articles of 1819. PratApsinh refused to promise even this. To 
agree, ho said, would lower him to the position of a mAmlatdAr. 
It was felt that tho chief had shown such ingratitude and ill-feeling 
towards tho Biitish Government, and tliat he was so full of absurd 
ambitions and pretensions that it would bo misplaced clemency to 
overlook his treason and his want of contrition. On the 5th of 
September 1839 Pratapsinh was deposed. Lord Auckland the 
Governor General, proposed that the Company should resume the 
state. Blit the Court of Directors decided to give it into the hands 
of tho RAja’s younger brother ShAhAji as the other brother, the 
gallant Chitursing, had died in 1821. The RAja was sent to Benares 
and died there in 1817. The chief commander BAlAsAheb, who 
was ns deeply involved in the intrigues as his master, was also sent 
to Benares and died on tho iournoy. 

In spito of tho clearness and complctcnoss of the evidence against 
PratApsinh every effort was made to discredit the discoveries of the 
Resident Colonel Ovans. The principal informants, even Colonel 
Ovnns himself, were accused before the Court of Directors of taking 
bribes to trump up a case against PratApsinh, and tho chief papers 
were said to bo forgeries. ShAhaiithesuccessor to tho chief ship hated 
his brother PratApsinh,nndPratApsinh’s advocates declared that many 
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of the accusations brong'ht against their client were Jno 
mahce and arnbihon. PraWpsinli’s case was taken np bva • 
MAniTJLfe, Jlylne, soreral propii.>tar <» 

ITW-im. stock, and General Lodnick the former Ito'Ulor, f* 

Mtara. Tho cry rrached Parliament- But the otplinatini'- * 
Oolonel Orans and his colleagues in the Comrni'-sion of JS.'?(5 vf 
entirely satisfactory. Nothing catno of the agitation cxcf'pi tlm.' 

“ 0 ^u,y between Pratiipsinh’s conviction and his pmiiviimeijf. 
Till the end Pratitpsinh's manngoment of the state was etetllenf. 
His strength and practical sense as a govornor deepen the 
of his politic.nl crimes. His schemes, however unlikclj* to «uccecvl, 
- were neither the blind follies of an ignorant tool nor iho cmjitr 

aspirations of a visionary. 

After his succession to power Slidlulii’s cvccllont c1mT?''t''* 
and loyalty to the British Government strongly contrasted v.irt 
PmtdpsinVs family and political crimes Under a treaty dated ti" 
4th of September 1839 all tlio provisions of the treaty of 1615 
not expi’essly repealed were confirmed. The chief change vs* 
that the great estate-holders or jdjiidnrs were placed under tl - 
direct control of tho British Government instead of under t! » 
SltdfidjVt chief of SStAra. Shdhdji built and supported a civil liospihl ael 
Public ti’mks. schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads, bridges, and otli r 
public works which were oxccutod out of the balance found n 
Pratdpsinh’a treasury and by savings in tho milltniy citnWisbmci i 
Ho abolished transit duties and introdueod tho Comimnys mpC' 
The rite of sail or widow-bnrning had become very common nna r 
Pratdpsinh’s administration, and in .spito of the Resident’s remo’"- 
strancoSiGritisli subjects had been allowed to come toS<ifiinitoi>oiftru 
thorite. On hisaccession Shdhiiji ofhisown accord abolished raft by 
proclamation and at a later period interfered to prevent a wonAi 
burning herself. Daring tho Kabul war (1811-42) Sliiibilji ollmdl ‘ 
troops, and during tho 1815 inbiirrcciton in Kolb/ipnrnnn S.tTnntvRU 
Iio kept In's territories in oi'dcr, sent a dctachiiicnf of bis t roop-i toun 
^ against the rebels, and did valimbJo sorcico by_ forwarding siijipla 
and keeping open comnnwicntions UisCicpenditnio on public wori.'< 
including those above named nmoiintod (o netrly 1110,000 (Ih,, 2} 
IdUiu). Of this, nearly £20,000 (Its. 2 tdkhf) «cn« An im;>i o vmg th,, 
Sdtfim waterworks and another 120,000 (Its, 2 M bs) for two /jjif, 
bridges across flio river-. Venn and J-Tri'-bus on the lonxin road by 
the S,Upi pass. Ho also linisbed the nmgnific''iif coiiit loom and 
buildings known ns tlio Now Pjilncc and iiovvw'-cd as the .S.lt/irn 
court of justice. In Jrarcb 381S, in the iiiidst of bis jdans of 
Hsofulncss, .Sliabilji w.is nltnckod witb •''rions illij/-»t, 
some time had taken Mnd<»r bis protection a boy nf oh..nire birth 
on whom he had confmcl the niinip of B’llvnnfj.-lv Ilh<iiiclp nnd 
the title of IWjtdny.s. On the I*-t of April ns hi, ..h-J-no, , in^ rose d 
Shah.-lii sonl for the Bf-=idci)f .Mr,, lh«- l-itc Sir Ihrth, JV„r„ 
more than once cntr.'jgcd in long ronverntion- with him «« 

thosucce=*.ion. lie cvprcs'pd the v'l'h to iinko . i l ! ^ 

provi'-ioii for Il-Ijidnya that Mr. rrerc formed tlm idr i tl.*. ♦ ^ 

nnsiouK to adept him ns his - on. Jfr. Jr, rc r.-rinrJ ‘ d tl / 
bom a child was iiti-nit iblo to ntcco-.fl him, and .Sliiih.lji" {„[td (hat 
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he intended to choose from any branch of theBhonsle family except 
those of Kolhdpur, as they had married into the less pure family of 
the Sindifis and of YdvL Because his brother PraMpsinh had 
adopted a boy from their family, he expressed a strong nnmllmgness 
to recognise Pratdpsinh’s adopted son. He hinted that if he was 
suddenly overtaken bj death he would adopt and tr^t to the 
generosity of Government to recognize the adoption. On the 5th 
of April the Resident left for Mahabaleshvar. He was brought back 
by a note telling him that the RAja despaired of life and had 
declared his purpose of adopting a son. The adoption took place in 
the presence of Dr. Murray the Civil Surgeon of Sdt&ra. ^ The lad 
who was named Venkdji, was of the house of Shedgaon which traces 
its origin to Sheri^'i the uncle of the great Shivaji. ^ The Raja made 
Dr. Murray write in English, as he spoke in Mardthi, a memorandum 
of his adoption of Venkdji whom he named Venkdji Rdje after 
Shivdji’s younger brother. There can be no doubt that all through 
these proceedings Shdh^ji was anxious to defer to the British 
Government in every possible way, and that nothing but the near 
approach of death led him to make an adoption without their 
sanction. 


Mr. Frere arrived at Sdtdra at ten in the evening. He went 
straight to the palace and explained to the Rdnis and assembled 
chieftains that the decision of the Supreme Government must be 
awaited as to the course of succession ; that till then he could not 
recognise the adoption; and that the government of the Sdtdra 
territory would be conducted by the same agency as before under 
the Resident’s control. All expressed their confidence in and 
willingness to defer to the wishes of the Supreme Government. On 
the 12th of April 1848 the Resident wrote to Government, ’ No act 
is so trifling but it has been interpreted in various ways, favourable 
or unfavourable to the continuance of the state, according to the 
hopes or fears of the party. Government will not be surprised at 
this when it is considered that the bread of almost every one in the 
city depends more or less on this decision. Besides the holders of 
land and other grants who may feel more or less secure according 
to the tenure on which they hold, at least 10,000 persons are 
supported directly by salaiues from the court, and most of these have 
probably many dependents. Few of the people of Satftra, even of 
those whom the change would not directly affect, would be indifferent 
to the passing away of Shivdji’s dynasty.’ 

Intrigue was at once opened with Pratdpsinh’s family at Benares. 
Reports were circulated and letters written stating that the late Rfija 
had asked the Resident to send for Pratfipsinh’s adopted son, 
though this was not the case, PratApsinh’s choice was nearer by blood 
tothe RAja’s line than ShAhAji’s choice, that BAbAjipant forced 
ShAhAji to adopt VenkAji, and that ShAhAji was insensible when the 
adoption took plue. The presence of Dr. Murray and the precautions 
taken by the RAja and the Resident in specifying the RAja’s intentions 
gave the lie to these reports. The British Government had to decide 
what was to be done with SAtAra. Their decision turned on three 
leading points : (1) Was ShdhAji’s adoption valid without recognition 
B 1282-40 ^ 
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Chttptor VII. hy tlio Brih'sli Govonimonfc ; (2) If it ,ras not valid was the Bombay 
History. Govommcut uomid in justice or expediency to recognise itj and (3) 
„ . . iat'™retlio claims of Prntdpsinh'B adopted son and the members 
of house ofShdhllji. The opinion was generally accepted that 
as regarded private estates tho adoption was valid without tha 
recognition of Governmont. ItTiether the adoption was valid as 
ro^rded the political powers conferred by the treaty of 1819 was a 
point on which opinions differed. All members of the Government 
both of Bombay and India beld tbnt the sanction of the paramount 
power was required to render an. adoption, to a principality 
valid. But Sir George Clerko Governor of Bombay (1847-1848) 
licld that In tbo case of SHtara tbo right of sanction conld not 
without injustice be exercised to tho extent of forbidding adoption. 
Tho other raembora of the Bombay Government and all the members 
of tbo Government of India were of opinion that to confer or to 
withhold the sanction was at tbo option of the British Government 
ns tho paramount power, and that the only question was one of 
expediency. On financial, military, and political grounds it was 
flcoidcd that it iras expedient to withhold the sanction of 
Governmont to the adoption. All agreed that the country wonld 
benefit by the annexation of SHtara, and that tho condition of the 
Deccan no longer made it necessary to maintain native states like 
Sfittlro as a safety vnlvo for characters who would be discontented 
under direct British rula 


It was held that no other members of tbo family of Shivdji kd 
any claim to the succession. The treaty of 1819 was with 
Prat5psinb and his heirs and successors. All his ancestry were 
passed by, no right was confirmed to them. The other branches 
of tho family conld have no pretension to the territoriBl rights which 
were created in favour of Prat/ipsinh. The arrangement of 1839 
espcoinlly admitted Pratfipsinh's brother Sh^lidji to that settlement, 
and the adopted son of the Just recognised possessor of the throne 
must have a bottor right than the adopted son of the deposed 
chief or of any other claimant. When the discussion ivas 
shiftod to England certain advocates argued that political powers 
conforrod on the SHtdra state differed from the tenure of 'all those 
persons to whom tho right of adoption to territorial possessions had 
been refused, and, that, as regards Sdtttra, the title of Paramount 
Power as applied to the British Government was misplaced. That 
therefore if the adoption were legal according to the usages of the 
state it was valid independent of British sanction. It was further 
argued that if British sanction was required it was contrary to the 
treaty to refuse it; that even if the adoption was invalid for want of 
sanction or for any other cause, the collaterals had claims under the 
treaty the terms of which did not necessarily restrict the succpr<«-o« 
to lineal heirs and that at aay rate the claims of collaterals 
not be barred without giving them a chance of St 
The oble management of the state by both Hdife and “ i?' 
of the second Kija, were urged as reasons for T 

to Shdbdji's wishes.- A well governed state it 
source of strength to the British empire OnTw « was a 

tho Court of Directors dissented from the anneSon of sISra ™ 
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Early in May the Resident received a letter dated the 1st of May 
ISflQ, stating that it had been resolved that from failure of heirs 
Satdra territory had lapsed to the power which had bestowed it. On 
the 6th of June following Mr. Prere reported to Grovernment that 
the notification of the annexation had been received loyally but 
despondently by the subjects and servants of the ^ late RAja.^ The 
senior Bani protested strongly but showed no active opposition to 
the decision of Government. ^ _ 

Every thing went quietly till May 1850 when the decision of 
Government as to the provision to be made for the family of the late 
Baja was communicated to the Banis. They rejected the terms 
offered, and stipulated for the continuance of the household of the 
late Bdja in their service, and intrigued in the hopes of gaining 
indirectly what they failed to procure by direct means. Finally they 
withdrew their demands and their affairs were settled in December 
1851. Their lands and allowances and the private property left by 
Shahaji, valued at upwards of £150,000 (Rs. 15 Idklis) were restored 
and distributed among them in proportions fixed by Government, 
and separate apartments in the palace were’ assigned to each of the 
Bilnis and to their adopted son VenkAji Bajd. Besides a large 
amount of jewels, furniture, and equipages, the Bdnis gave to Ven- 
kAji the whole of their hereditary lands and villages yielding a net 
yearly revenue of over £2000 (Rs. 20,000) and added to it portions 
of their own allowances which raised his income to more than £6000 


(Bs. 60,000) a year. The parties interested were satisfied and all 
excitement was allayed. Every individual belonging to the house- 
hold of the late Bdja, not retained in the service of their Highnesses 
the Rdnis or of BalvantrAv Bhonsle, the boy whom the late Baja 
had taken under his protection, was pensioned, employed, or 
discharged with a gratuity. Since the settlement of their affairs 
their Highnesses the Biinis abstained from giving further trouble 
to Government. The final airangement made may be thus sum- 
marised. The late Raja’s private debts amounting to £23,545 
(Bs. 2,35,450) and the expenses attending his visit to Kolhapur 
amounting to a further sum of £5875 (Rs. 58,750) were discharged 
by advances from the public treasury. A balance of £2500 
(Es. 25,000) remaining in the hands of the architect of the new 
palace was assigned for the improvement of the aqueduct built by 
Shahu Eslja of SatAra, and a further balance of £3586 (Rs. 35,860), 
chiefly savings out of the pay to his late Highness’s cavalry, was 
also devoted after the manner of the late Government to public 
works. The yearly life allowance of £10,000 (Bs. 1,00,000) settled 
on the Ranis was divided among them in the following proportions : 
£4500 (Bs. 45,000) to the senior Bani, £3000 (Rs. 30,000) to the 
second Rdni, and £2500 (Es. 25,000) to the third Rani. The 
private movable and immovable property was unreservedly given 
npby Government to the Ranis and they were allowed to keep 
a life possession of the old and new palaces, which with all 
other public buildings were declared to be the property of Gov- 
ernment. Balvantrdv Bhonsle was allowed to keep property worth 
about £14,247 (Rs. 1,42,470) that had been given to him, and in 
deference to the wishes of His late Highness a further monthly 
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Chap^yil. Movrance ot £60 (Rs. GOO) was settled on Mm. Pratfipsi* 
Histoiy. monthly pensions of 

The nmnw. fiJc lo n ® a sum of JE120() 

1MS-16W. to meet tho expenses of her journey from Benares to 

bUtftra %vhore the Governor General had allowed her to live. She 
I'caclicd Sdtdra in 1854. To Gojrdsdheb Prafc[psinh'’s daughter 
and only child was assigned a monthly pension of £120 (Ra. 1200] 
with a monthly remainder of £100 (Rs. 1000) to her male heirs. 
On her leaving Benares for Sdtdrn in October 1848, the Govern- 
ment of India granted Goir&sdhoh £2000 ^s. 20,000) to meet 
the expenses of her journey, as well as several months’ arrears 
amounting to £900 (Rs. 9000) on account of herself and followers. 
On the death of this lady, on the 30th of August 1863, Govern- 
ment granted her family the sum of £.600 [Rs. 5000) to meet the 
cost of her funor.'il rites. 

From 1849 Sdtdra was directly under the British Government 
though the Regulations wore not introduced till 1863. No signs 
of discontent appeared till the disordered state of the country 
during tho 1857 mutinies stirred some members of Pratdpsinh’s 
family to seditious intrigua No outbreak occurred at Sdtdra 
during tho mutiny, but evidence was discovered of a widespread 
conspiracy only a week before the date fixed for the rising. A 
Rdmoshi named Ndna Raghu Charhdn, who abont 1831 bad received 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) from Oorernment for the arrest of the great 
Riimoshi bandit Dmnji Ndik, told a dismissed agent of the Pant 
SacLiv that a conspiracy wos on foot in Sdtdra. The Pant Sachiv’a 
agent toldJIr. Rose the District Magistrate on the 10th of Jane 1857. 
Inquiiy showed that armed Mardlhds had gathered at Bagarvddi a 
village near Bhor, the Pant Sachiv's capital, that they had started 
for Sdtdra, and had arranged for Ramoshis and others to follow 
them. As there wos a large Bdmosbi population near Bagarvddi, 
thirty of the Southern Maratba Irregular Horse were sent under 
Xfieutonant JTcrr, accompavied hy the Firat Assistant Commissioner 
Lioutonant Sandford, to intercept them. The party marched £orty-&ve 
miles in si'xtoen ionra over difficult ragged ground, bat were seen 
by some of the Mardthds who returned from Sdtdra and the greater 
number of tho men escaped to the hilla. Thirteen Mardthds were 
seized, but of the thirteen only one was a man of consequence. All 
confessed that they 'had come together for the purpose of attacking 
the station at Sdtdra. In consequence of this intelligence the 
magistrate asked for a detachment of European troops from Poona 
which arrived towards the end of the month. On the day after the 
intelligence was received from Bhor a Rajput messenger on the 
establishment of the Sdtdra Judge’s court was arrested in tho lines 
of the 22 Dd Regiment N. I. at Sdtdra, endeavoorinff to com-nrit « 
Snbbeddr and through him all the Hindustdni men of the rewiment 
The magistrate Mr. Bose was empowered to try him bv snpnJol 
mission and he was executed on the 20th of Jane On 
he harangued the people present telling them that thn w v ^ 

had less hold on the coun^than when they set foot ^ ^ - 


urging them as the sons of Hindus and ® i 

J A .her. Wo™ . 


and 
remain 
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near Parli behind the S5t«ra fort. It was then reported that 
this gang formed a detachment from a considerable body of 
men who had gathered in the neighbonring forests but had dis- 
persed on the return of the troops from Persia. It was now ascer- 
tained that Prat.fpsinh’s agent Pango Bapnji had been Imng for 
six weeks in Parlij and that he had gathered this body of men to 
act with the band assembled in the Bhor country and with armed 
men hid in Sdtara. The plot was mainly directed by Pango Bapnji 
who had visited England as Pratdpsinh's agent. The intention was 
at the same time to attack Satara, Yavnteshvar, and Mabdbaleshvar, 
to massacre all Europeans, and to plunder the treasury and the town. 
Besides circulating news of the rising in Hindustan, Pango Bapnji 
set on foot absurd but widely behaved stories : The Governor of 
Bombay had commissioned Pango to restore Pratdpsinh’s family and 
had ordered him to seize all Europeans who were to be released if 
they agreed to the arrangement and if they refused to agree were to 
bo massacred. Ifeetings of conspirators had begun as far back as 
January 1857. Matters Lad failed to come to a head merely for 
want of concert, and the failure of one or other of the number to 
bring his contingent at the proper moment. At their last meeting 
the ringleaders had solemnly sworn over the sweetmeats which they 
ate together never again to fail. At the time the information was 
received every thing was ripe for an attack. In Sd.tara the orga- 
nization was incomplete as at the last the conspirators were short 
of ammunition. In Bhor were large stores of powder, lead, and 
cannon balls, and in Sitdra' 820 bullets were found ready cast in 
one house. According to the evidence at the trials, after the last 
meeting 2000 men were ready for the attack and arrangements 
had been made for opening the jaP and for letting out the 
300 convicts. The Pant Sachiv was deeply involved in the plot 
and the other feudatories were believed to be no less guilty, and 
members of Pratipsinh’s family who were living at the old palace 
were proved to be closely implicated. One night the horses of Shdhu 
Pratdpsinb’s adopted son and of Durg^sing the Sendpati’s adopted 
son were saddled that the young Bdjas might head the attack. Antdji 
P-ije Shirke, known as Bdvasdheb, the native head of the Satdra 
police, who was then drawing £60 (Rs. 600) a month, was completely 
corrupted by the elder Pdni, and had engaged to keep the local 
police inactive. Id also came out that duiing the previous year 
Bavdsaheb had been intriguing to bring 40,000 Rohillds to 
Sdtara. ^ The inquiry further showed that ShdhSji's adopted son 
Yenk&ji Bhonsle had knowledge of the treasonable designs against 
the British Government. It was uncertain whether he was under the 
influence of Praldpsinh’s family or of the great estate-holders. The 
impression fomed by Government was that he was trimming between 
the Iwo^ parties, fearing that unless he fell in with their designs, if 
Pratnpsinh’s party succeeded he would be in a worse position than 
he was under the British Government. Secret levies were beins 
raised in all parts of the district from Bhor to the furthest part of 
Khdndpur. V diva, on the line of communication with Kolhdpur 
was the seat of much intrigue. Bango Bdpuji used to boast that 
ho could bnng over a thousand men from Belgaum and that 
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ChaptoTII. Kolhdpur vyould also rise. The event proved that as regarded 

History. Eolhdpar liis boast was well founded. Besides this, if the conics. 

siOM of Pratapsinh''s adopted son are to be believed, encounwed 
by Holknr and Baugo B/ipuji, the Banis had been plotting ova 
since their return from Benares in 1854. The province, as 1 
was then called, of Satara was ripe for sedition. With oh 
exception the fendatories were withont male issue, and in conse- 
quence of the non-recognition of Shdbdji’s adoption were afraid 
that at their deaths their estates would be lost to their families 
Government had also decided that alienations made by the last two 
Etljds without the Eesident’s consent were to be resumed on Ih 
death of present holders. These sources of discontent had mneh 
less influence on the people than a feeling which, since their retnm 
to Satdra in 1854, bad sprung up in favour of Pratapsinh’s familj. 
Tlie first news of the mutinies in Upper India came to Sdtara in » 
private letter to an obscure Brdhman. Tbe Brdbman took ttc 
letter to Pratdpsinh’s chief Bdni and prayed for hei* favour when 
she came into power. The letter was rend publicly in tho native 
library. The receiver was warned to burn it and the matter was 
kept a close secret. One of the reasons for a rising on which 
Bango Bdpnji dwelt ever since his retnm fiom England was 
England's embroilment with Russia. This, he said, gave tho best 
possible chance for gathering levies and raising the people against 
the British power in India. He said that all the discontented people 
in the Deccan looked to S4ttira, tho ancient sent of the Mnrftha 
empire, as the place which should first free itself from the 
British yoke. 

Several arrests were made in July including the son of Range 
BSpuji in Kolhapur territoiy. Though a reward of f 50 (Rs. 500) 
was oflFered for his appiehonsion Baugo B5paji escaped and has never 
been heard of. The detnebraent of Europeans ranched Stitaraat the 
end of June and for about a fortnight all romainod quiet. On tho 
18th of July a desperate attack was made on the office and treasury 
of tbe mdmlatdar of Pandliamnr, then in SStdra, with the further 
object of raising the eastern districts on the A’fe.im's harder. The 
attempt was made with only a few men and the attack was snecess- 
fnlly repelled by tbe local police with n loss of four killed including 
the m4mlatd.tr of P;indhaipnr. Two of tho six leaders wore killed in 
tbe attack, the other four were captured jind blown from guns nt 
S4t4ia with two of their followers. The rest were transported. On 
the 27th of August a special commission eat for the trial of seventeen 
persons concerned in the plot, including the son and another relation 
of Bango Jiipaji. These persons u ere convicted and executed on tho 
Sth of September. On the 6th of August, by order of Government, 
Shihn, the adopted son and the two R.V»s of PratApsinh, the adopted 
son of Bdldsdbeb Sopdpati. and a cousin of ShAhu wore romovod for 
confinement to Butcher's Island m Bombay harbour. This mMsurn 
was urgently necessni 7 in consequenco of tho uneasy state of the 
province owing to the mmg at Kolhapur on tho 3lst of Julv Gan, 
were taken to and pointed on the pilnco in tho carlv mornLn^ 
the family were removed in closed carriages. Ileav^r ® 'f 
the journey tedious, but it was successful. In thc^ sSiif nSJth 
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tlie disarming of the district ms ordered and begun. AU the 
cannon and wall-pieces in possession of the feudatory chiefs were 
taken, except two small pieces which they were allowed to keep 
for occasions of festivity and rejoicing. By the end of June 1858 
over 32,000 small arms had been discovered, 130 guns and wall- 
. pieces had been destroyed, and over £200 (Rs. 2000) taken in fines 
for coucealmeiit of arms. No further distnrbance occurred, 
the insnrrrection at Kolhapur in December 1857 necessitated the 
despatch of small parties of troops. Seventy-five were sent to Ashta 
then the head-quarters of the Y^lva sub-division and twenty-five to 
Sbirdla a strong mud fort to check any rising on the_ southern fron- 
tier. These troops were kept at these stations till August 18o8 
when they were sent to Tasgaon to join 200 men of the 22nd Native 
Infantry lately sent there from Sdtara to overawe the Southern 
kfardtha chiefs and to check the rising which it was thought might 
follow the annexation of the Patvardhan chiefs’ territories on his 


decease without male issue. No disturbance took place and tbe 
troops returned at the beginning of the fair season. The political 
prisoners Rijasbdi and Gnnvant^bdi tbe widows, and Shahu and 
Dnrgdsing the adopted sons of Fratapsinh and Bdldsaheb were 
kept at Butcher’s Island till March 1857. In December 1867 Mr. 
Rose went to Butcher’s Island and induced the adopted sons and 
Kiika Sdheb a relation of Shdhu’s to make confession of their part 
in the intrigues. In March 1858 they were removed to Karfichi in 
Sind and were kept in residences sepamte from the R5.nis, who 
proved incurable intriguers. 


Shdhu, the adopted son of Pratdpsinh, was allowed to return 
to Sdtdra where he was joined by his wife Anandibai. Venkdji, 
Sbdhdji’s adopted son, was removed first to Ahmadabad and then 
to Ahmadnagar in 1839 and 1860. Monthly allowances of £10 
(Rs. 100) were granted to Shdhu. of £5 (Rs. 50) to Durgdsing, and 
of £3 (Rs. 30) to Kdka Sdheb ; to the Rdni Rdjasbdi £10 (Rs. 100) 
and to Gunvantdbdi £4 (Rs. 40). Certain old servants of Pratapsinh 
were pensioned at a total monthly cost of £73 (Rs. 730) while others 
were discharged with gratuities amounting to £153 (Rs. 1630). 
YashvantMalhdr Ohitnis, who induced the young Rdja and Senapati 
to make their confessions, received £300 (Rs. 3000) and certain 
palace servants who aided were given small gratuities. The Subheddr 
who resisted the rebels’ overtures was invested with the third class 
order of merit, and Saddshiv Khanderdv'the Bhor Kdrbhfiri who 
conveyed the first information was restored to his office, presented 
vrith a dress of honour worth £60 (Rs. 600), and given a village worth 
£50 (Rs. 500) a year. Yenkdji died in 1864, and Shahaji’s widow 
adopted another son Mddhavrdv, who is at present known as Abd- 
sdheb and has a son named Shivaji Since 1859 except for one or 
two gang robberies the peace of the district has remained unbroken 
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The earliest British possessions in the present (1883) dislrid cf 
SAtdra were the sixteen villages in'tho Tasgaon sub-division, wLitb 
were obtained on the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. Elem 
years later (1829) in exchange for other lands throe villages rf 
Malcolmpeth were ceded by the Baja of Satdra. The rest of A: 
present (1883) Sdfcdra district lapsed between 1837 and 1848 onth 
death of the chiefs who had held it.® 

The district of Sdt&ra came into existence in 1848 on tli; 
death of ShAbdji BAjaof SAtdra. It was at first called a prorinw 
not a collectorate or district, and was placed under a Commissioner 
and distributed over eleven sub-divisions, Bijdpnr, Jfivli, Karid, 
Khdndpur, Khatdv, Koregaon, Pandhaiynr, SdWra, Tdrpon, VsJra, 
and WAi. In addition to those sub-divisions, at the revision ci tbo 
district establishment in 1856, twelve ma/idls or potty dirisiotu 
were formed.* The villages were redistributed over the elwen 
sub-divisions and the twelve new petty divisions to manago which 
twelve mahdlkaris were appointed. Under Government Bosolntion 
2637 of 7th July 1862 the district establishment was again revised 
and the eleven sub-divisions and the twelve potty divisions wens 
changed into fourteen sub-divisions and two potty divisions.* lo 


1 naaidcs thoSuiTor CommiBStoner CoJoud IV. (J j^dc^on'gmomomnflam written 
iflfiOon thdSdMrA J?oreniio IJjstorjr, matcrMti for Qio J^pd JLatory nf S/ibirn 
Boro Go“ ScL LXXV. and XCIV., Saney Cornu, ij^ioacr’s puico rUn 
include i Oio Sfflitlicni iUardUl.i Coiintn’. nnil Ann.i.i i 



IT of Tseo, 19 of 1861. so of ISBI. « "MSOS-lSCl. aiQ 
1862- 1864, 76 of 1866, 67 of 1867. 9-> of 1S7J, and elatements in pom. Gov. lie. Rov. 
Pept 6092 of 27tli Oat, 1875 oud. la Bom. 1 res Gcal Adm. llcports from 1872-73 
tolSS2-S3. - 



TSwaon oiTtho dcitfi of «.o aauiao ieao,o „f tI,o n-at of the district 

KKjSS'ih* “■ pn»M 

divisions were ruomudo In _ Koregaon, Khanddia in Wtl Bim i- • 
TaviP^WnTc L Kartd, ShinUa and rcth jn Vrtivn, Jlelvuk in nvi, ' 
rnsrgaon in Kbativ, ’n„d 

^ s TlioTuij-divWon j were Biidpor, J/lvli, Kardd, KhilnAnur Khutai* v 
xralairn*. M4n, Pandiiarptir, Wtao, MUra, Tdrpaon, .Koregaon, 

divSoS wcrc Ktand.Ha in tVAi and .Shifdla in VaJ,.;,. and HicpcHv 
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1862-G3 Bij£pur was transferred to Belgaam and from the Ist of 
Augustl863 Tdsgaon was movedfrom Belgaam to Satara. In 1864-65 
Pandharpur was made over to Sliolapur.^ From the 1st of Januaiy 
1867 the Tdrgaon sub-division was abolished and its eighty-three 
Tillages were distributed among the Earfid, Eoregaon, Sdtara, and 
Patan sub-divisions. At the same time sixteen villages from KarM 
were transferred to Yalva. Prom the 1st of August 1875 Mdlsiras was 
moved to Sholdpur. At present (1884) the district consists of the 
eleven sub-divisions of Jdvlij Kardd, Khdnapur, Ehatdv, Eoregaon^ 
Man, Patan, Satdra, Tdsgaon, Vdlya, and Wdi, and the petty divisions 
of Khanddla in Wai and Shirala in Ydlva. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also Political Agent of the Jath, Atpddi, Anndh, 
Bhor, and Phaltan states, is chief magistrate and executive head of • 
the district. He is helped in his work of general supervision by 
a staff of four assistants, of whom two are covenanted and two are 
uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries 
of the covenanted assistants range from £840 (Rs. 8400) to £1080 
(Ra.10,800), and those of the uncovenanted assistants from £360 
(Rs. 3600) to £720 (Rs. 7200). For fiscal and other administrative 
purposes the lands under the Collector’s charge are distributed over 
eleven sub-divisions or tdluJcds. Of these seven are generally 
entrusted to the covenanted assistants or assistant collectors, and 
four to one of the nnoovenanted assistants or district deputy 
collector. As a rule no sub-division is kept by the Collector under 
his own direct supervision. The other uncovenanted assistant or 
huzur that is head-quarters deputy collector is entrusted with 
the charge of the treasury. The covenanted and nnoovenanted 
assistants are also magistrates, and those of them who have revenue 
charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges.* 

Under the supervision of the CoRector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each of the eleven sub-divisions is placed in the 
hands of officers styled milmlatddrs. These functionaries who are 
also entrusted with magisterial powers have yearly salaries varying 
from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800 -3000). Two of the eleven sub- 
divisions, Vdlva and Wdi, contain eacb a petty division or peta 
mahdl, ShirMa in Valva and Khand&la in W&i, each placed nnder 
the charge of an officer styled mahdlkari, who, except that he has 
no treasury to superintend, has the same revenue and magisterial 
powers as a mamlatd4,r. The yearly pay of these mah^lkaris varies 
from £60 to £72 (Rs. 600 - 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the Government 
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18 m charge of a Superintenaent who is a cotamissionea medical 
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rilhgesk entrasted to 1800 liendmon ovpdtiU nil of \tlioa 
hereditary. Of these 831 perform rcTcnue duties only, 2U nttir l 
to matters of polico only, while 72S nro entrusted nith h i. 
revenue and polico charges. Tho yearly pay of tlio hoi.hr:s 
depends on the revenue driiirn from each village. It la*: j 
from 12s. to £17 4s. {Rs. C - 1 72) and averages about £.8 (n<. fiV, 
Besides the headmen, in many villages members of their 
are in receipt of land grants from Government amounting in .i) 
to a yearly sum of £591 (Rs. 5910). Of £4538 (Rs,45,.3S0) t*» 
total yearly chaigo on account of tho bondmen and Ih ;' 
families, £647 (Rs. 6470) nro mot by grants of land and £35?1 
(Rs. 38,910) are paid in cash. To keep the village nccoiiab, i' 
draw up statistics, and to help tho \nllago headmen, there is a kdj 
of 786 accountants or iulkamis, 785 of them hcrcdilary and m 
stipendiary or about thirteen accountants to sixteen rillngc"!, Deis 
accountant’s chargee contains on an average 9S0 peojile and yir^dj 
an average revenue of about £183 (Rs. 1830). The yearly saluiij 
of the accountants vary from 10s. to £.31 (Rs, 5 - 310) and nverfyj 
about £7 8s. (Rs. 74). Of £5827 (Rs. 68,270) the total ycarlr 
charge on nccountof village accountants, £151 (Rs. 1510) arc jrr. 
by laud grants and £5676 (Rs. 56,760} nro paid in cash, 

Under the headmen and accountants nro the village sorraiits tndi 
a total strength of 8174. They are either Jlusalmiins or lliod’!*. 
Of the Hindus a few are Jains and Lingilynts, and the r-<! 
belong to tho Mhdr, Jfang, Riimoslii, Dlmngnr, Oluimhhdr, Kr’i, 
and other depressed castes. Those men nro liable both for rerm^ 
and police duties, Tho total yearly grant for tlicmpport of thb 
establishment amounts to £6304 (Rs, 63,010) being .Cl lOi'.PJl. 
(Rs. 19 as. 133 ) to each man or a cost to each village of £6 1 Is. Id. 
(Rs. 65 a.s. lOJ). Of this charge £4172 (R.s. 41,720) are met by 
^aiits of land and £1832 (Rs. 18,320) are paid in cash. 

Tho avenm-o yc-irlv cost of village establishments may he thus 
minarised f Headmen and their fntniJici £4533 (Ih. .l.'.nfiO), 
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T1.G Hindu tlicoyy of hnd femiro seems to have beo,, (i,„{ 
ctntn was the owner of the .«oi}, amlgrantod the r,gbl to oreupv it to 
|„ch peraons ns it J;" 
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right of occnpanojon condition of paying the goremment dues. This 
right they could sell or mortgage ; and though the permission of 
government may at some time have been necessary to the private 
snlo or mortgage of hereditary land, it 'was not usual to interfere 
as the state lost tfotliing by the transfer. The person who bought 
the viiras right became responsible to government for the 
a' 5 «essment. Mirdsddrs were of two classes, either vatandars 
or hereditary residents of one hhdxiband or brotherhood 
whose land their ancestors were supposed to “ave brought 
under tillage, or they were husbandmen who had gained hereditary 
rights by living in the village for one or more generations, 
holding the same fields, and steadily paying the regular dues. 
Government passed no title deeds. But, provided it was not already 
mints, government could bestow land in wiirus. The buyers of mirds 
land wore admitted to all the rights and privileges of the former 
occupant. The first and most respectable of these two classes of 
mtrdsddrs were styled pd/il vatanddrs, because they geneially enjoyed 
a portion of the indm or rent-free land attaching to the patilship 
with its accompanying mdnjidn or rights and hououi's. The other 
class were termed ihalvdik or Knnbi vaianddrs that is hereditary 
landholders. Asfar as the mirds right in the land extended, pdtil 
and slhah-dih or thalvdik vatanddrs were on an equality. The 
mirdsddr had ’many advantages. He could not be ousted from his 
field so long as ho paid his share of the revenue, and he^ had a voice 
in all village affairs. He was often freed from the pdtiVs that is 
village headman’s dues and house taxj he had a right to graze 
on the gdyrdn or village common, to a share of the village 
site, and to any houses built on his share of the village site 
cither by himself or by others. A mirdsddr could contract a 
marriage with families with which other landholders could not 
become allied. Should the mirdsddr remain in his village and his 
field become waste, the other mirdsddrs were obliged to pay bis 
rent. But when he left the district, as was generally the case when 
ho became insolvent, tho other mirdsddrs paid nothing unless they 
chose to take the field and pay the full assessment, a course which was 
seldom adopted exceptamong relations. When thefield was not taken 
government could let it on lease. But as the government kdrkun or 
clerk had not as much influence as thepntif, he usually leased the land 
at something less than the full assessment. If a mirdsddr returned 
and claimed his field, it was restored him at the end of the lease. 
Usage established the greatest forbearance in regard to mirdsddrs. 
Whore revenue was not paid the right of government to declare mirds 
land forfeited was not disputed. Still no mirdsddr would willingly quit 
his field, and if it would yield a profitable crop such as might make, 
it an object with government to take possession, the mirdsddr^s 
kinsmen would readily take the land and pay its rent, so that there 
could bo no advantage and consequently no forfeiture unless govern- 
ment disposed of the field to another in mirds tenure. This last coarse 
seems never to have been taken.’! In 1822, except in Bijdpur, the 

oUcluYg m stated that governments were in the habit 
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mirds tenure was general throughout the Sdtara territory. About 
seventy per cent of the landholders were believed to be mirdtddri 
and these landholders were careful not to lose their hereitary 
rights. Except collecting its rent the officers of govemmeut 
exercised no control over mirds land. If a mirdsddr refused to till 
his field he was threatened with being forced to resign all his 
privileges. All mirds land was fully assessed and the assessment 
was often more than the land could bear. The heavy rates’ wera 
endured for the sake of the privileges which attached to the tenure. 
The average sale value of mirds lands seems to have been small, as 
Captain Grant Duff puts it, at five to seven years' purchase. This 
is clearly separated in his mind from the sentimental value 
which would probably have been much larger. He only 
intended to show how small a margin of profit these lands yielded 
to the holder. Some authorities httve held 'that mirdsddrs could 
not sell their land without the consent of the state. This 
was not Captain Grant Duff’s opinion. 'It does not appear,' he 
writes, ' that any register of such sales was kept. Usage had 
rendered an application to government unnecessary. Still 
applications were sometimes made to mdmlatddrs for a certificate of 
sale in order to attest the transaction. In this case a nuzar or fee 
was presented. Mirds bills of sale are very particnlar in guarding 
against claims by any other member of the seller's family.' 

The tipri or casual tenure was originally the tenure by which 
people held who belonged to other villages. It was a mere tenancy; 
at-will terminable at the pleasure of the state, either at the end of 
the current year or of a term of years if a lease had been granted. 
Land held under the wpri tenure was subject to rates specially 
agreed on, and these rates were generally much lighter than the 
standard assessment.^ At the same time some of the casual or 


vpri land was fully assessed and became known, as chdK jnmin. 
Much of this land was taken by tenants who were the hereditary or 
mirds holders of other lands in the same village, while some was 
tilled by residents of neighbouring villages and some by new 
settlers. A casual or vpri tenant had none of the pnvileges _ of an 
hereditary tenant or mirdsddr. He might build a house in the 
village, but ho could neither sell nor remove it, and the house became 
the property of the village or of the mirdsddr on whose share^of the 
village site it was built. Casual holders could not bequeath or sell 
their land, and could be turned out in favour of a better tenant. 
Apparently vpri land might become mirds by long enjoyment at 
the full rate of assessment. The power of granting lands other than 
mirds at reduced rates seems to have rested with the village head. 
This was his great inducement to spread cultivation and was a 
source of power and occasionally of oppression. 

Sheri or crown lands were those immediately under the manage- 
ment of government. They were supposed to hare been originally 
taken to form gardens or fields to be kept for the use of government. 


1 The rate thus paid was known as malia that is the agreement or contraot 
rate. 
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the former terms except where fraudulent leases, obtained by the 
collusion of former mdmlatddrs, were discovered. 

The isid.va or rising lease tenure was granted for bringing waste 
land under tillage. The usual term of lease was five to seven years 
and the rent steadily rose until the fnU assessment was reached. 
The land then became cMli or fully assessed land, and could be 
held on itpri or mirds tenure according to circumstances. Under 
British management various regulations were made for granUng 
khand maUa that is fixed and istdva or rising leases. All distinc- 
tions of tenuro Tvere abolished by the survey Act I or 186o, when 
every holding was declared to be the occupant’s transferable and 
hereditable property. Sheri or crown lands are now everywhere f nlly 
assessed. The only lands under the direct management of govern- 
ment are grazing, forest, and waste lands, and lands sot apart ns 
quarries or for other public purposes. 

In alienating land the state made over to the grantee the state 
share in the produce of the land. When villages or lands held in 
mtrds were alienated to third parties the mirds rights were in no 
way disturbed. Land which was not miras the alienee might dis- 
pose of as he pleased, within the same limits as government disposed 
of unalienated land, and, in theory at least, subiect to the fulfilment 
of existing promises. When one or more viUnges or portions of 
villages were alienated, all previous alienations of land within the 
■village recognized by the stale remained untouched. Thus the 
alienation of land wholly at the disposal of government, as casually 
held land, crown land,and waste land,corriedwithit much fuller powers 
than ^vhen the land which formed the subject of the grant was either 
in the hands of hereditary holders or of earlier alienees. The alienee 
. of a village stood to its land in the same relation the state had stood 
to the land before the grant. When the state alienated land wholly 
at its disposal, the alienee had a uitrds right to the land either rent- 
free or on a quit-rent according to the terms of the grant. The 
holder of a newly granted village had no authority to charge 
assessment on older alienated land or to deprive hereditary holders 
of their mirds rights. The alienee of a village frequently gave out 
land rent-free, and this land he also called alienated land. But 
these gifts rested on his pleasure, and it is a question how far on a 
reversion of the village the state would have been bound by such 
gifts. It may be assumed that all villages were originally 
government -villages, that is the revenue of all at first came into the 
government treasury. What was the earliest form of alienation 
does not appear. Apparently in Satfira the earliest alienation 
documents refer to hereditary offices, and the assignment of rent- 
free lands to the village establishment. A copperplate grant 


included in the village assessment. 
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rnontioncd by Captain Grant Duff shows that the early Mardtha 
dynasties in Panhdk granted whole villages, though on what terms 
docs not appear. The Mardtha chiefs of pre-3Iusalindn times also made 
grants for charitahlo and religious institutions. The Musalmfias 
gave jdffirs or alienations of district and village revenues for the 
support of troops or in reward for personal service. In Mardtk 
times alienations of every kind were multiplied. The greatest num. 
her took place during the reign of Shfihu (1708-1749), and in most 
keenly disputed hereditary ofiBco oases deeds of that time are stiD 
produced. The early Poshwas and the Pratinidhi conferred not a 
few grants. In later times (1800-1818) Peshwa Bajirdv adopted 
the policy of sequestrating grant estates or jdgirs generally on tho 
plea that tlio services for which they had been granted were not 
performed. In. 1819 the first of tho British-invested ndjas of 
Sfitiira tried tho same policy, generally by refusing to allow estate- 
holders to adopt In both cases these attempts led to disaster. 
They hastened tho overthrow of Biijirav hy turning the leading 
chiefs against him and they were one of the chief causes of com* 

I ilaint with tho British against the management of Shdhdji familiarly 
:nown as Appa Snheb Mahanij. Tho Patvardhnns and the Hdstis 
Jdgirdiirs in Tasgnon and Wfii were the victims of the Peshwa’s 
rapacity, while tho Bdja of Siitdra wus particularly harsh towards ths 
houses of Phnltan,Bhor, andtho Pratinidhi. Attheend of the Peshwa’s 
supromaoy two main clnssesof alienations werein nsein SdtAra : Jagin 
or service grants and indms or perpetual gifts. Jdgirs were lands 
alienated inreturn eitherforpersonnl calledydformilitarycalledsaron- 
jdm servica In theory these grants were continued only so long as 
service was required; in praoticemany of thegr.’intshecame hereditary. 
At tho samo time the word jdgir was veiy loosely nsed and beyond 
question some hereditary grants were called y'dyfjw. Such were tho 

f ronts to the great Satdra estate-holders or jdgirA&rs, the Pant 
achiv of Bhor, tho Nimbdlkar of Phaltan, the Pratinidhi of Aundh 
and Atpddi, and the Daphlc of Jath. All of these the British 
Government continued ns hereditary grants. The only estate-holder 
of Mnsalmdn origin in Sdtdra was the Shaikh Jim of Wdi who held 
tho village of Pnsnmi ns a military grant or saranydm. 


Indms were gifts in perpetuity either granted by Hindu and 
, Muhammadan governments or by village authorities. In the case of 
village grants possession was acquired by bhogavta or prescription, 
the assent of tho state being implied by continned acquiescence! 
'Government indms were generally nnattested by deed, the most 
respected hearing the ruler's autograph. Village inums were granted 
either in re\vard for services or by special favour. They were often 
wrung out of the village authorities by Brdhmans in oflSce Captain 
Grant Duff (1822) was satisfied that scrutiny would show that many 
of the village grants were false and were held by fraudulent collusion 
with village officers. Captain Grant DaS arranged state and village 
grants or indms under six classes : Hindu, Musalman, devasthdn or 
religious, dharmadayor chantabk, dengts or misoellaueons giftsi and 
vaians or village staff grants. Hindu ^ndms were of six varieties- 
to Brdhmans, to Gosdvjs or religious beggars, to Mardthils for war 
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Benrices, to Bhats or reciters, to Jangams or Lingdyat priests, and to 
Pair Flags, as each village used to send a flag to the groat fairs or 
religious gatherings. Musnlmdn perpetual grants or vidms, nil of 
which were included under the head of .charity or lihatrat, were of 
eight varieties, to jMusalrattns, to Mnsnlmnn beggars, to tiimblors-or 
Dombdris, to bull showmen or Gopdls, to bear-raon or Darvcshis, 
to eunuchs or Hujres, to picture showmen or Chitrakalhis, and to 
reciters or Dharas. Devasthdn or religions grants vrero both 
Hindu and Musalm&n. The Hindu religions grants wore of three 
varieties j (1) Mardtha devast/idus made either by rulers or village 
officers, including grants to famous temples for lights or dips, for 
food or naivedya, for worship or pujn. on great festival days or 
iiehclidvs ; (2) gdon devfa to meat the expense of villago shrines j and 
(3) saundJidns, grants to religious teachers made hy Mardthd chiefs, 
by the PesLwas, and by village officers, the most interesting of which 
were to Bhdrgavra'm Bitp'rdv’s teacher and to Bilmdds Svdmi 
Shivdji's teacher. Ifusalmdn religious grants were of three kinds 
mosque lands, tomb or dnrya lands, and prayer-place or idtja lands, 
Marmaddy or charity lands were hold almost entirely hy Briihmnns. 
JJengis or ^fts were miscellaneous grants usually by rilLngo officers 
to mdnirika or sorcerers and magicians, devrishia or spirit 
controllers, bahirupis or mimes, ghadahivdjaniria or niners, ahitu/ddts 
or crooked hom-blowers, Udamdlda or long trumpet blowers, 
palchvajvalas or drummers, MvnnHns or dancing girls, chUdris or 
painters, ntars or perfumers, raJdvans or ink-mnkers, paUchara or 
Bi K Workers, eholdars or mneebearers, aondra or goldsmillis, ahiwma 
or tailors, stitors or carpenters, gaundia or bricklayers, hhoia or 
fohermen and litter-bearers, vaidyns or physicians, Icdadre or bangle 
makers, paaddis or water-finders, mdnhhdva or beggars, i-jV« or 
heroes who had died in defence of tlio village, and halpantcaln and 
rmnpamah for the children and widows of village martyrs 
Fatondai- grants were for village officers and village ostoblishmcnfs’. 

Ilie holders of alienated villages are Brtllinians Mardtlnis V^n.’o 
Jaagams, Gosdvis, Prablms, Mhars, and MaSns’i' S 

of the Sad hoS T„ clc.scendaiits 

xnorfiged to “‘^ftates or shares nro 


or in 




villages Bovonty-twe albna 

also the ehicl holders are BKhm^i ar Kartd.VAlva, and 

of the twoni^-two wllanesin^hinii" "'"“"S«ment of n moneylender or id- 
thirteen in ■asgaon/fitr Of thf ’ i>»vo been mortmBcd and 

and the names of the nu;chaseJ.K^^.''^t*'™” Khafdv, soKvo 
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choicest villagea of tho neighbourhood and so are better able toheat 
without snffering the heavier rates which they have to pay. A Untiii tti 
villages have two leading classes of tenants, mirdsdan or hereditaij 
tenants and gaikuUs or casual tenants. Yearly tenants are ate 
found under mirasdara and in the proprietor’s private holdiaff 
All, except perhaps the under-tenants, pay a fixed rent. £ 
unsnrveyed villages the proprietors sometimes attempt to raise tb. 
rent especially when the tenancy is for a year or other limited poriol 
But all tenants have a right to hold their lauds so long as they i' 
not fail to pay their rents, and can be ousted only in Sio conrso ci 
law. The payments are nearly always in cash, though grain reob 
are paid in a good many Patan villages. The ordinary rates ij 
surveyed alienated villages do not differ from those in Goren- 
ment villagea ; in nnsurveyed villagea they are generally higher,' 
Proprietors seldom do anything to aid their tenants to improve tie 
land. If the tenancy is for a limited period, they sometimes help 
the tenant in digging wells' or in carrying out improvements. Kj 
advances or iagdt are granted to tenants. If a tenant improves his 
holding he usually reaps the full benefit of his improvements. The 
proprietor as a rule will ask no more rent than the former rent. 
alienated villages have waste gdyran or grazing land for th 
landholders to graze their cattle on free of charge. In some case 
this waste land is set apart as hiran or grass land and the right o 
, grazing is sold yearly or given by contract. The right to entfimbe 
depends on the terms of the proprietor’s sanads or title deeds 
Landholders can usually cut trees on their fields, except the kisd 
set apart as Government trees. The help given to proprietors b 
recover rents is regulated by sections 86 and 87 of the Land Eevenm 
Code. On application a summary inquiry is made, and if thi 
proprietor appears entitled to help an order is passed to help him 
The tenant is given a week, a fortnight, or a month to pay. At tb 
end of the term of grace, under the Collector’s order, the mfimlatdi 
enforces the usual compulsory process. The proprietor of a survejct 
village is aided to recover his dues up to the survey rates, h 
nnsurveyed villages help is given up to what seems fair in end 
village. When snob cases arise average actual collections during 
the previous five yeara are generally considered fair, 

iXa KarUd, Vdlra, ond Pdtaa the eidinaiy dry-crep acre rate in unsnrvavcJ 
alienated villageeie about 10». (Be. 61 and the g.arden acre rate J*. (Rg. 7 ,. 
three of its five vjlluges snn-eyed, and jb the other two the dryorop nore rates nrr 
from 2*. to Sid. (He. 1 - li w.) ; the revenne >s however levied by the nronrioto™ Ii 
airee-fourths of the full assessment and oonsonucntly tho netual birden of Sne m 
the landholders is not ranch in erecss of wtat falls on Government landholdcn h 
villAffea. Ih tho foar unsnrroved \*innrri>ji in twiuiiwacn la 



bichcst aero raw nrw lisuu i w. J 

83)t and tho coircspondmg ratoa lo tho iieiirhbonHnfv 

sf-W. (&) end W. (KS.'ous. Ifij). In Sn 

Khatdv, tho aero rates vaiy for dry-crop land from Gs to a. villages « 

. iwd fiim £1 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 11 Ic) j the ? ' D, ""d for wSleiri 

Oororoment Ullages aro for (liyacrop lander toS/f /i?* o *5 neighbonrinj 
landI0s.to6s.0<f.(Rs.{i.2i}. ' ’ '"“•2*w,2)nnd for wateteJ 
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SECTION in.— HISTORY.* 

The first land measurement and appraisement of ■which record 
remains was under the Bijdpur government, probably durang the 
last years of the ICth century. The accounts were kept in pagodas. 

In some villages the BijApur standard of assessment was continued to 
the end of the Peshwa’s raIe(lS17),but the accounts are imperfeotand 
no estimates of the rates are available. When Shivaji took the country 
(1655) he made a new but imperfect measurement. His system was 
the same as that of Malik Ambar in the North Deccan (1605-1026), 
who fixed two-fifths of the produce or its equivalent in money ns 
the government share. Shiv5ji kept his accounts in papodus. The 
Moghals in the time of Aurangzeb (1686 - 1707) introduced the 
system of Todar Mai, which was a permanent assessment of one- 
third of the average produce or its equivalent in money.® In Sfitfira 
the Moghal assessment was fixed not by measurement as in the earlier 
conquered districts, but by the average of the accounts of the ten 
previous years. In some cases Aunangzeb raised the rents for some 
years as high as he could and this amount was ever afterwards 
entered in the accounts as-the kamdl or rack rental though it w'as 
subject to permauent and casual remissions. 

Before the rise of the Marathis and during their supremacy, /*onn»r Sumj*. 

many surveys were made of parts or of the whole of the Sdtara 
territory apparently with the object of readjusting rather than of 
altering the assessment, which, under the name of 1:am(U or rack 
rent, had remained the same time out of mind.® No accurate account 
of the Bijtlpur survey remains. The standard of measarement was 
a hdthi or pole, said to bo about five feet, but pi'obably nearer ten 
feet long.* In the time of Bdldji Bdjirdv (17d0-1761) ono Shdmrdv 
Ambdji surveyed thirty-one villages in Wdi and Knrdd of which 
' record remained in 1822. Other villages were surveyed by Sakhardm 
Bhagvant mdmlatddr of Ghandan-Yandan and Bdbu Krishnai'dv of 
Sdtdra but the records were lost. The unit of incasuro is said to 
have been six hdths or ten feet.® Probably none of these surveys 
extended to the hill lands. In alienated villages, w’hich keep many 
old practices, the valley lands pay a fixed rent while the uplands nro 
measured year by year. The rates are fixed by the square rod 
of land actually cultivated. About 1751 parts of Kardd, Vdlvn 
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' Contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-bTackenzie, C. S. 

> The Btantod fixed in Northern India and paita of Gnjnrdt and KliAndcsli bv tlio 
great Mbar, whose assessment,’ says Mr. Ogilvy the Corntnissionor of SdUra in 1 861 
•may be that which now exists,’ was a third of the produce. Accordinc to Mr' 
Ogil^, the mode he adopted was to cause a small medium portion of tho cron to hn 
cut for several seasons and then to estimate from this Bpocimen tho produce of tho 
entire field. The assessment was fixed on a calcnlation of tho market pricca for a 

6ov'®&”i, a^ot Oetohcr?851, Bom. 

> Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 18*52, 21. 

« Captain Grant afterwards Grant Dnil mentions a stone at Nhor in Khatdv irilh 
a measure of five ouhits and three hand-breadths. Another mark hy its sWo sLwoa 
what was supposed to he ShivAji’s standard and this was six cubits and three W 
breadths. AoMrding to the general opinion Shivdii’s measure was five enhila nnri 
five hand-hreadths or nearly ten feet. East India Papers, IV. G4C “ “ 

Captain Grant, 17th June 1822, East India Papers IV, 640. 
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Ftvenve Officers. 


Rhdnfonrj were measured under the auspices of tio 

rarveyed they do not seem to hare been 
assessed. About 1821 the Bijdpur sub-division was survoyed and 
assessed and every piece of land then received a nominal rent.® 

About 1822 the acre rates returned for good land varied from 
£1 16s. IJd. (Bs. 38 o. tD to 2s. Sd. (Rs. 1 J) ; for mixed land honi 
18s. ^d. (Rs. 9 o.^) to Is. 8Jd. (18J as.) ;and for upland from 4s. OJi 
(Rs.2 os.4jy to 6Jd. (4^ as.). The acre rate in garden land varied 
from £2 16s. 4}d. (Rs. 28 os. SJ) to 2s. 3d. (Rs, 1^).* In Captain 
•Grant’s opinion these rates were so high that if the whole land had 
been subject to them no margin would have been left for the land- 
holder’s maintenance. In practice the landholder tilled less heavily 
rented alienated or leasehold land^ and even portions of the village 
lands which nominally were liable to the full rates were let oil will 
short rates or Mand makta. The landholders were also helped by 
the pay which members of most families earned in the chief’s retinue 
or in Ins army. 


The officers immediately connected with the land management 
were hereditary. In the village they were the pditl or headmnn, the 
kuVearni or clerk, and the ehaughila or assistant headman. These 
offices were of remote antiquity. The word pdtU is possibly of 
Mnsalmdn origin/ but the older words gdvia and grdmddlitkdri prove 
the antiquity of the office. The ancient name for the luViarni wns 
■grdm lekhak or village writer. The pdtil was the head of the village 
and with the kutkami superintended the collection of the revenue.' 
The pdtil apportioned the assessment and managed cnltiration, 
the hiVcami kept the accounts and records, and the chaughula helped 
the pdtil. Over the village authorities were the deshmvkh or group 
head and the deshpdnde or group clerk. As presidents otpanelmlt 
or j Dries they had special power to settle cases relating to hereditaiy 
property. The office of desh^changhuJa also existed, hut seems to 
have been a Mai'dtha institution. Deshmuklia and deshpandcs aro 
probably as ancient as the village oSdees. Grant Duff thought they 
were as ancient as the jBahmani dynasty and probably of far 
remoter origin, but it is not proved that the offices wore hereditary 
before the MusalmJtns. No SStdra records hare been traced which 
give in early Hindu times the grades of officers who held power 
between -the deshmtiJsh and tbo Rdja, In Mnsalmfin times the 
revenue was farmed and collected by agents of government named 
amils. Still the authority of the deshmukhs and deshpandcs 


J On this mcasuivnicnt KarftJ, roivn, KliOnflpnr, and BijSpnr were assessed in IfijI 
Bern. Gov, Bev. Bee. 22 oflSSS, IM. 

s ‘Knrid, Tilva, and KhOnilpnr have not been assessed for about 100 veara and a 
great deal pfwyiircntly i^rable laud secnis then not to have been taken into con- 
sideretion/ iiont Saadford, Second Asst. Comr. 9th August JSfil, Son. OoTbot. 

Rec. 22 of 1552 , 13 — ^at. Gov. Bov. Rcc. 22 of JSS** 13 *^ 

« It is more probaU/ the Sanskrit paffalfl or Icascliolclmr 
0 Grant Dafl^s I0« 
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remained. They frequently had charge of forts and often faimod 
the revenue of their districts. The Eiiponutendcnt oj amtls o\er a 
considerable tract of conntiy was termed molmdar who was 
nrobablv paid by a percentage on the revenues. Frequently above 
the moJcdsddr was a mhheddr who did not live constantly in the 
district and took no share in the revenue managemeut. IJio 
vwJcdsddr’s office was occasionally but not often hereditary. 
Mokribkhan Mokdsdar of Kardd and Khatilv was succeeded by bus 
son and grandson. On the other hand tho appointment often lasted 
only for a year. Mohdsddvs woro not alwaya Musaljnans. Iho 
deshpdndes and deshmuhhs were a source of division in authority 
and frequently resisted tho Bijapur government. To reduce their 
power Shivdii (1GG8-69), while maintaining tho village officers, 
abolished the interference of the hereditary district officers in tho 
land management, but they continued to have considerable influence 
as referees in questions relating to hereditary property. At tho saino 
time Shivdji established a strict check over tho pdtils and I-Hllcarnis 
in the shape of a staff of district agents styled tarafddrs or tdluhddrg, 
an upper class of clerks who tested tho revenue managonient of a 
group of villages and did clerical work. For the active duties there 
was a liavdlddr for each Idlukddr, and a mhhodur or mdmlatddr 
with a similar charge over a larger area. Highest of all under (ho 
Peshwds or prime ministers was the mujitmddr or flnnnco iniiii.stor 
and the sabnis or record-keeper.^ Tho Poshwns continued tho same 
system and Mdhdavrdv Balldl (1701-1772) brought it to concidorablo 
efficiency. The mdmlatddra wore appointed from year to yc.ar, but 
they were not removed during good behaviour. G ovornmont csliiuntcd 
o.tndmlatddi’s expenditure and receipts at tho beginning of tho year. 
Ho had a salary, a public and private eslablishmont, and a right to a 
private assessment of about fivo per cent on tho revenue, lie had to 
advance part of the expected revenue to government, receiving n 
premium of ton per cent and one per cent interest monthly until 
the period when collections were expected, when the interest 
censed. The accounts wlien closed wore carried by the district 
fadnis or mdmlatddr’s first clerk to Poona and carefully examined. 
The mumlatddrs were encouraged to live in their districts, and wlicn 
they could not the affairs of tho district wore closely exatnined. 
This system continued but more laxly till tho time of Bdjirilv II. 
(1796) when tho whole system went to ruin. Tho mdmUttddre 
either themselves became, or wore replaced by contractors, who 
farmed tho revenue of the districts and treated the landholders with 
tn© grc&tost harshness. Tho contractors "wero usnally given civil 
and criminal jurisdiction and tho people had no redress. 

Tho village and district officers wero originally hereditary.® They 
were paid by tho grant of lands and by certain dues. Tho pntiVs and 

expressions nddgaunda amltMicftaiigMi 
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kulkamie held rent-free lands and in Mardtha times if not earlier 
-enjoyed the misMkira or salary, and the tashrif and sMtpdv or 
honorary presents of cash and turbans at the yearly remgg 
settlement. These charges were allowed when the village reveDue 
was collected and the amounts were deducted from the receipts. Tbs 
alienated land was divided among all the members of thepd/iland 
Jiulkarni families. Bnt the extras were generally paid only to tie 
officiating pdiil or Imlkami, though in some villages the relations 
obtained a share.^ Prom the landholders thepdh'l and hlkmi 
received presents of grain called ghigris, varying from eight to 
twelve pounds (4-6 shers) to the higlia of land, or one-tenth, eight 
pounds in eighty (4 ahera in the man), of the grain yield. They 
also enjoyed other very ancient perquisites termed marks of honour 
or mdn-jidn. The chief of these marks of honour were chami 
joda ora pair of shoes from the village shoemakbr) the Taira 
sheep allowed from the village expenses ; f anna weight of oil 
from the oilman on working days; oil and molasses given hj 
merchants on the cattle festival in Ashddh or June -July; pieces 
of cloth, blankets, betel-leaf, or vegetables from the sellers osd 
makers of these articles; a small tax of J or J a. (IJ to 3 
farthings) a piece on all traders ; and to the pdUl two-thirds oi 
watohing fees of three ffirthings to a half-penny a head a night os 
travellers and others. They also helped tnemselves largely to the 
sddilvdr or extra village expenses. These were assessed and their 
amounts fixed by the village officers and were a source of much 
complaint on the part of the villagers. 

Government occasionally exercised careful supervision over these 
extra village charges. But before British influence became poraraoant 
in 1818, the usual practice was to care little for exactions from 
which the state did not suffer. The policy regarding hereditary officers 
seems to have been to allow the land to descend by the ordinary rules 
of Hindu inheritance, but, as far as possible, to forbid or at 
least to restrict its alienation out of the family. This would 
have tie effect of attaching to the soil a family with a stake 
and interest in the village, and this was considered the most 
suitable material from which to choose the officials who dealt 
immediately with the individual landholders. The special items of 
remuneration in cash and perquisites were to be given to the actual 
officiatois. The modern law adopts a different view. The land 
possessed by the whole family is regarded as an equivalent for the 
remuneration of the offioiator, and tho whole laud both of officiators 
and of relations is now fully assessed while tho officiator alone gets a 
fixed percentage on the revenue of the village. Under former govern- 
ments the rent-free lands wore necessary to keep the family attached 
to their villages. In the present day they have not the inducement 
to leave their homes in search of plunder or of militniy or court 
employ, and there is no reason why the state should allow tho 
subordinate members of paUlaad kulkarni families to hold rent-free 


1 The oiSeiators paid the members of the family 
same of nvdmSta or IokVs sh.w. ' 


a portion of their dues uoder the 
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lands. In spite of state restrictions mncli of the lands intended for Chapter VIII 
the support of these officers has been alienated especially in the case 
nf fPio ilm inint*AVi^pnfi Affiriitllfl. nn.Afn. 


the sapporc of tiiese officers Ms been aiionated especially in tiie case 
of the ^dtils who belong to the improrident Mardtha caste. The 
alienations are for the most part of long standing and are left 
undisturbed because . the present system secures sadicient 
remuneration for officiatora without interfering with transactions 
most of which were in good faith, while the levy of a full rate of 
assessment from those lands has saved the state from loss. The 
manner in which these hereditary officers perform their revenue 
duties seldom gives entire satisfaction. A largo percentage are fined 
and suspended from office every year, wlule about two per cent arc 
dismissed; and convictions for criminal offences, usually embezzle- 
ment among the hilkarnis, are not uncommon. At tho samo time 
they do a great deal of indispensable work on a small pay, and it may 
be doubted whether any other system would succeed as well. In 
early Ifardtha times the district hereditary officers like the pdlils 
were paid in land. Besides this they had the collection of certain 
^es which were levied from the villagers in the form of cesses, 
ihe collection of these dues was an occasion of unlimited extortion 
and oven petty warfare. The levy of these dues continued oven 
whan the semoes of these district officers had been dispensed with. 

they collected these dues themselves. 
Bat to check their extortion and centre authority in himself Shivdii 
wherever his rule was established, stopped these collections. During 

the time of slack rule which followed kiv&ji»B death, the pmotiS 

till the establishmon? of tho 

British system. Since 1 863 tho hereditary district officers instead of 
dues have been allowed fixed assignments on ttio rlv^ 

pay a cess of one-fourth of their income 4m 

fS f ®tate receives tho ono-foS cess If 

deducted.! The arable land was ’wore 

The balance was the land on which the nliouationa noted, 

levied. There was probably SrsomS^V ® « assessment was 
a statement of the amount each landhSeJhad to m “ M 
remains of what accounts were kept in ialmln ^;- 
their names were Musalmdn, tho greLr numW n 
in 1819 S 66111 to liavo bean Landpi) ilnwm 4 % nr ® forms in uso 

im a, 

register, corresponding to 'the present Fo^ w ^and 

tte ^ h 
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ChaptwVin. Bbomag «rhether it wp alienated or not, to vvhat cW Btsi 

The land. second or third, its soil belonged, and whether it itos rntdent: 

Hisroar ^ , district where there was no rccc 4 

iceoiwrt* 1 Y®*'® “rtlicomjnff « most villages, but were i: 

general incomplete and unworthy of credit The old land registers 
were lost or perhaps qnito as often hidden under pretence d 
being lost or burnt during unsettled times. The land rogislc 
was ^ intended to form the groundwork of tho nsscssmon!, 
but its incompleteness or falsity made it little worthy ot trust. 
The second statement, corresponding to the present Form ^lo. Vt 
was the Umi pairdk or rent roll, n. general record of tho lands 
held and the revenne duo by each landholder. In many villages 
the aardeshmikhi and other cesses were in addition to the rent ol 
the fields and were not shown in the Idvni palrah or rent roll. The 
Idmi foirdk for the past year was the most useful paper in framiov 
the yearly village rent settlement as the only changes which ki 
to be made were for fresh cnltivation, exchange of fields among 
landholders, and frauds and embezzlements of land. Neither of tts 
first two records conld be trusted till the land was appraised and 
measured. The third paper, corresponding to the present Fom 1 
27 o. in, was the sowing statement or U pernydche palrak This 
was a monthly statement of sowings kept very irregularly hyths 
htlhami and forwarded to the mdmlatddr, shomug tho area of land 
sown in each village for the early and late crops and Bpecifpng 
the amount of land revenue due from each. The fourth pap:r 
was a holding statement called knlghadni, showing tho area 
and character of each cultivator's holding and its rental inclnding 
extra cesses. It was made out before tho rent roll and 


contained the same information in greater detail. It was n soparaw 
account with each landholder instead of a general statement o! 
every holder in the village. Tho personal or rayatvdri settlement 
was framed with reference to each man’s holding or hilghadnj, 
Tho kabul.kuthds or holders' agreements and the rayalcdri patio* 
or Biato agreements dificrod from it only ia form. Tho iiith 
paper was the shop siatemont or molifarfdtJix knlvdr, n record of all 
tho craftsmen and trades people in tlio village, with the slinres 
of the mohiar/a or professional tax duo from each. 3 'ho sixth paper 
was the lease roll or iatdvdehi patli, stating all tho fsldva or rising 
leases with tho terms of each. Tho sevonth paper, corresponding 
to tho present day-book, was the tahaali ydd, n daily account of the 
landholder’s payments, shoiring tho date of payment and the payer's 
name. Tho eighth paper, corresponding to tho present lodger was 
boi-Hdiaf Maldvni, an account current with 0.-1011 landholder showing 
tho amount of rovonuo paid and tho hainneo duo by each Tho 
ninth paper was the paffi vaaiili or tho accounts fonvnrdwl frnm 
tho villagos, with all monoya sent to tho indmlalddr’a office S 
payment of revenue, specifying all particulars of tho rein? fnLn 
he tenth was the fdkband showing the revonncsrnd Tl.n^« “ T* 
each head. 'Ho eleventh was tho u 

payments a nd receipts in tho rillg go will, t^o onSanding b^b^ 

, CapUta Grant, nth June 1522, li„i inji, gj.' 
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These accounts were brought to light m the investigations made 
, daring the first year after the overthrow of the reshwn (18J 8). In 
'■ 1822, after constant corrections during three years, they wore 
'! thought to be as correct as was possible until a survey was made. In 
1822 they supplied a fair estimate of the assessment and enabled the 
j authorities to decide on complaints of extra exactions," because the 

• hulgliadni or landholder’s detailed statement specified every item 

■ of revenue to be levied from each individual, and for which he had 
passed his fcolml hitha or agreement paper. Whether regular 
receipts were granted under the original Mariitha government-does 
not appear. After 1818 they were granted in regular rotation by 

' the pdtil to the ray at, by the mimlatdar to thopdtii, and by the hoad- 
quarter ofiScer to the nidmlatddr. In addition to the above the 
; hulkami of each village had to prepare all the kdbid hitbds, by which 
the landholders signified their willingness to pay tho items of rovonuo 

• they contained. Their information was contained in each landholder’s 

• patta or deed, which was the state’s authority to the landholders to 
’ 'hold the land on the terms agreed. In Mardtha times theso accounts 

were most loosely kept and the new system added seriously to tho 

■ fcuZbami’s labours. ThemdmZatddrskeptstatementsof thoiroharges, 

■ corresponding to tho village statements, and of theso forwarded 
three to head-quarters at the close of the year. Tho mdmlalddr'a 
three statements were : Tho malidlld jhadti a rough account of all 
receipts and charges; a statement of the revenue settlement of 
each village; and receipts from persons having fixed allowances 
and other papers relating to his expenses.^ Tho chief defect of tho 
account system was carelessness iu specifying alienations, ccssos, and 
exactions. 


From early times tho general revenue system was at least in theory 
personal or rayatvdr. It is tho current tneory, says Mr. Grant Duff, 
that the original tenure was mirds that is hereditary subject to tho 
paynmnt of rents fixed by tho state. According to tho samo authority 
the dMlmukhs, deshpd/ndes, and jdgirddrs oV estate-holders at no 
tme claimed such ownership in the soil os was granted to tho district 
ofneers and estate-holders in Bengal. There were no largo landlords 
in the modern sense of the terra. Tho earliest mention of revenue 
farmmgseemstobe under the Musalmdns. Under the Bijdpur dynasty 

tU0 prSiCtlCO DCCSpUIO COmmoTinTifl fVift /7ito7i«n«f7#^n J 


farmed the avenues, ^ The molcaBddrs were paid by a porcentaffo on 
the revenue, but there is nothing to show that they farmed it.- As far 
M he could Shivdji stuck closely to the personal or rayatvdr system 

?r796°18li reshwds. It was not till the time*' ofBdjhAv II! 

revenue farming became usual. The first Mardtha 
dams to the revenue of the Sdtfira districts were made by Bhivfiii 
He claimed the chauth or one-fourth of the existing revenue She 
savdeMU or extra one-tenth. In theory, iu ShlvdS’^timo 
the Bijdpur government got only three-fourths of the standniv 
assessmm^ Shivdji got one-fourth, and the landholders had to na\ 
one-tenth beyond the former assessment, which tenth was tnken^bj 
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iferemte Sylem, 


* East India Papers TV. 033, 
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took as more as he coald. The whole was lodged in l 

successors the goTemment becarj 
weak the Mardfha sardars or chiefs esacted all they could a 
Mrdeshm«h/it and ehanth. In 1 71 9 these assignments were grant'd 
to tie Maratha orown on the rerennes due to the Moghals from tb 
ax Deccan provinces.* ThetezTitory west of Pandharpur, inclndms 
the whole of Sdtdra, with all its revenue was ceded to the Mardthas 
of _S4Mra. l^e territory thus coded was supposed to represent 
Shivdji’s original dominions and as snch was called tho tvardjyn cf 
own role, in it the Marithds in theory continued existing rates; ii 
practice they raised the rents according to their fancy. 'Bio chvA 
was not levied in Stltdrahecanse, as the whole of the revenue hclongcd 
to the Mar&thas, there was no occasion for a distinct levy of chautt 
and the term ceased to he used except when this share of the revens* 
was assigned by the hlardtha government to some third party. Tt: 
sardeahmulehi or extra tenth continued to be levied. In thtorj 
therefore, after 1719, the MarfithAs were entitled to elcven-teuiu 
of the old assessment The extra tenth or sardethmttihi wont to 
meet the Bdja*s state expenses. Of the rest one-fourth tcrm»i 
hdbti or cesses went to meet his personal expenses. Ti* 
balance was termed itidkd-sa. From this noMsu two dcdnctiou 
were made ; the sahotra or six per cent on tho whole revenne, sti 
the nddgavnda that is district head cess or three per rent on tu 
whole revenne. The sahotra was assigned in perpetuity to “0 W 
Sachiy of Bhor, and the nddgavnda or district head cess ot tniK 
per cent went in gifts to the hereditary cftitm’e or secretarj' ana ts 
several dhangar or herdsmen chiefs. The details arc s 
Sacdm £em«e, 1719. 


fneSTiit. 


7b AasiBVia 


Per Cent / IVr OcnLI 

I ExtnTaiOi BrSantnSmaHi. 10 1 Six per cent or SMn Oj 

I One Feaith or BUn SS J Phlrirt Uiai orJTdibiiunita 3 1 

1311111x13 orSOmii/im 00 / 


TLatis of the whole 1 10 parts thirtjr-Gvo enwo to llio Sdja and 
eevonty-Gve were assigned to otlior parties.^ 

The system was farther complicated by giving^ tho various chiefs 
and ofScers assignments in each other's districts. Besides there 
were numerous alienations of roromie in wliolo villages or districts 


> Tbe BIX Deccan Prou’ncca were AuraDgalwd, Bcrilr, Bwtsr, IlafJatabaj 

*Xhc»o proportions are from Grant VoFa MariltMs. In hin . 

18S2 (Dut^In^n P.-»j>c« n'. Ct.l) ho pots tlio pn^^rtlon of prfrfoaLl, 
cent on tho wotrfw or I* por rant on the whofc rnenne, anil tSsA/ P*’’ 
cent oa the ntoldxa or 4J per coat on the p hole. Thus the otnMnt ri ' ■ ® 

oareayifOT would bo CSwrcenf on Iho whole rd<cnuo and not CcTr 

0 Manitha fBaaiififr calls hira-rif rddboMTirfn .■Alwuhcn 

assignee of thoso items of rctrnne la eonte particular dninJl * "*.*.* “® tli" 
■mpiaiftdr andcr hfusalrotn rule or ever hi M hcadshfp „ gjl^***®* 
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According to Captain Grant Duff‘ these artificial divisions of 
revenue created union and gave an immediate direction, to the 
tCpredatorj power in the Decdan. The MardthKs would probably 
never have spread so far but for this means of at once conciliating 
J;'iand controlling the chiefs. BajirSv 1. (1720-1740) had neither 
' leisure nor inclination to attend to detail. Every one interpreted 
r the amount of his own or his master’s claims according to his power to 
^ enforce them rather than his ability to prove their justice. Shiniji’s 
■' more solid institutions remained among his native hills in West 
... Sdtdra and Poonaj and there alienations except by the sovereign's 
authority usually came direct into the state treasury. The 
J'. proportions above quoted soon became little more than theoretical. 

Z Sardeshmulehi dues especially were collected in the- most arbitrary 
.. manner, sometimes at only two per cent over the revenue nt other 
times at ten to twenty per cont.^ Until the time of Bdjirdv II, 
,'.(1796-1818) matters continued on this footing. He increased 
. jhis own revenue but injured the administration hoyond hope of 
recovery by the universal introduction of the farming or contract 
;_By8tem both for revenue and for expenditure. Bevenue contractors 
ZZwho failed in their contracts were forced to give np all their 
" property and that of their sureties, and if all was insnflicicnt 
^were thrown into hill-forts and treated with the greatest rigour.® 
Z, system of contracts was indefinitely multiplied; those in 
.-contract with government sublet their farms. The contractors 
. frequently faded to pay their contracts to government or to 
each other. The goverument put pressure on the governmopt con- 
. tractor and he on those who had taken the under-contracts. Thus in 
regular gradation pressure passed on the villagers, the wholeaencrallv 
ending m a promise to pay at a future day. The contractor was often 
a court favourite. To please Bdjirav, and in the hope of making his 
loss good in some other way, he would offer more for a district or 
^llago group than it was worth. The under-contractors took all 
they could from the heads of villages. If a landholder died and 
. 1 ^ refused remission the village head added the dead 

landholder s share to tho payments due by the other villagers. If tho 
1 good the loss, the headman had either to 

Kh it from a moneylender, be imprisoned 

or sit in the sun with a stone on his head, Villages used to nnv 
outgoing contractor a sum called antastov secret navmfinf ^ j 
tbs isoomiss c»trsot» that tbs .llUgS tb? K?*" 

were sometimes for as long os three years. Before IBlQ * 

t. f.4» 

most villages were hnnlanoJ i. ^ns that 

rssponsibiUtjoi a.e l»sam.J X on SsK rf 1?^™^ 


> Mar4tha8.^iBl. ’ Grout Duff, ZZnd Jnno IBS'* 

Grant DulTa ^larith&a, 624-G25. *** 
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Marilthn ’times village creditors relied partly on tho headman’j 
power of forcing tbe villagers to pay creditors and partly on tie 
support of government. These village debts, says Captain Gtaat 
were notliing more than an erctraordinaiy and increasing land 
tax occasioned by the misrule of the former government wHch the 
profits on agriculture could never have paid, and which in the end 
must have fallen on the government with which it originated and 
hy whose measures the whole system was conntenanced and 
supported. Of the ■ greater part of the village debts bankers m 
not the creditors, but individuals engaged in no trade or basinea 
except ' multiplying this drain on the country.’ 'The great man 
of these debts’ says* Mr. Chaplin ‘consists of advances or loans to 
the late Mardtha government. Both village and private debts han 
arisen to a great degree ont of the exactions of the farming system.’ 

The crops of a whole village were often mortgaged to creditoia 
before they were ripe, but it was very difficult to distingaish 
public from private transactions. In 1822 Captain Grant Onl 
calculated tbe village debt at £50,000 to £70,000 (Rs. 5 to 7 
Welts)? To clear tWs great burden Captain Grant Dn5 proposed 
in each village to conduct a personal inquiry into the history of the 
debt in the presence of the creditor and of the villagers. Money 
which had been paid down must in every case he repaid. lYheio 
interest payments already equalled or exceeded the sum adTancod,a 
further payment of twelve per cent was to he made and the bond 
canoolled. When the paid interest alreadynmonnted to 150 per centon 
the original debt the debt was to be held cancelled. Where new bonds 
had been passed including principal and interest only the principal 
was to he paid. When the amount due from the village was fiwd 
it was to ho paid by government and their share recovered by 
instalments from the different landholders. Captain Grant DafPs 
proposals were approved by Mr. Chaplin and seem to have been 
carried ont. 

The first step after the establishment of the Sdtfira RAja in 
1818 was to abolish the revenue contract system and to revert to 
a strictly personal or rayatvdr settlement. One great evil of the 
contract system was that the headman had great opp’ortunities 
of profiting by exactions in which he was seconded by the 1 
authority of government. In transactions with moneylenders the 1 
headman made profits which were ensured by heavier exactions on 
the landholders. Tinder the system introduced by Captain Grant 
Duff the headman could not levy one copper in addition to what 


> Letter of 14th February 1822, East India Papers IV. 677. 

^ Beport o& the Dticcan Mrs 362i Baet India Papers IV. 

« 11 ll. ^ ■ — X- - a f 


- The proportions of the different items '>vbiob made &is total it 

calculated ot baliuioes 25 per cent, penalties 41 per cent, borrowbi^f’ 

.6 per cent, oveivassessment 7 per crat, village 

i V cent, advances for tfllage 2i per cen\ village JaK,/,? i f . 
thefts 1 per cent, due by vafogo officers J per cent secnrilv*f t* V^y'f 
the mimbitdirwho paid tbe amount IJ per o(»t, village bomla V* 

Letter of 14tb Fob. 1822. The total ofSL items' Sff r*’ 
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was stated in tlio landholders’ nccomits nor could ho defraud tlio 
state bj granting alienations or unduly easy lenses. By nujiroving 
the system of accounts and enforcing the improved systcin tlio 
headman’s unjust gains and tyranny became impossible and the 
rninons dealings between villages and mono 3 ’lendors ceased. 

Captain Grant Duff thus describes tho hfaKlllm revonuo settlement 
of avillagc in the eighteenth century. Tho total nmount of the iiaH 
hdl or cash taxes, which were tho first item in the account, was first 
put down. Next came tho statement of arable land from wliicli 
were deducted fallow land, alienations, claimants or linhldm that is 
village officers’ land, village devast/win or temple endowments, nnd 
hahita or village servants’ land. If tho headman’s and accountant’s 
land was not specified, five highas tho cMhur were assigned for 
both together. To tho amount of taxes tho assessment on tho 
remaining land was added and tho w’holo completed bj* tho addition 
of seven cesses or patfis amounting altogether to thirty-two per cent.* 
These cesses together with the taxes and net land revenno formed 
tho total rent settlement or jamdlmndi of tho village. IVhen tho 
total rent demand was fixed the village .authorities, with or without, 
tho help of tho government agent, proceeded to divide tho assosainont 
among the various momhors of the community. Bc.sides (ho regular 
items extra assessments were levied in tho saino way ns the cesses. 
They wore imposed more or less arbitrarily, and once put on wero 
seldom taken off. There wero also remissions, some pormnnent when 
the gross rental was found to ho above the resources of tho village, nnd 
somooccaaionalforbad harvests andonotlicrcxcnsos. Thescrcmi!..sioim 
were often corruptly obtained as a matter of favour. Tho land was 
divided in pduds or twentieths of a %li«,a higha equal to about tliree- 
fourths of an acre, and chdhur equal to 120 bighdn or 00 acres. Unrlv 
chdhur was probably at ono time divided into iil-damthikm wbinb 
depended on tho number of vadih or heads of families. Each iMkn had 
a raanaginghead who in turn apportioned Iho rent among his hhdiihauil 
or brotherhood, accordingto tho number? of rokhiirs or forty-eighth 
part snares of the iJiiJcn each held. The thika varied in si?:o from 
one-half to ^e-tweiitieth of a cMhur. They were chiollv used in 
Klmndpur, Vltlva, Wni, and Koregaon. Instead of into tlikih tho- 
lands of villages near the Snhyddris wero divided into khorna or 
alloys, and tho lands of tho villages in the district of tlio npiier 
Varna known as tho Vdrna iaraf, -wero divided into hotlkda of leu to 
fatty fields. Each hodlai had its manager, who distrilmlod tho liilul 
and Its revonuo among the connections while the individal or rai/nhvir 

i robably it was formerly tho universal custom for tlio villngo head to, 
settle only vnth tho family heads and for tho family heads to fix lio 
shares by the different members of tho family. When tho 
settlement hadbeon made with each rayat orfamily head, cnoli family 
head signed a paper of assent, spocif^ng tho quantity and quality d 
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menfc fixed, and the total assessment o£ tho occupied area of all 
the villages made up the total kamdi or standard assessment of any 
tdluka or suTi-division. Each field was supposed^ to be^ known, and 
had its name and area recorded in the accounts in kadim or ancient 
highds, which was a measure of valuation and not of area, and in tho 
bigJia of Adams' survey which was equal to thirty-six gunthds or 
^g- f.lig of the English acre. Tho hamdl or standard assessment was 
also entered against each field. Next, as the standard assessment as 
a rule was too high to be realized, a certain amount was taken off as 
tola or permanent remission and the concession of which was sup- 
posed to prevent the landholder demanding casual remissions. It 
was in fact supposed to bo an agreement to take bad and good years 
together and contract to pay a certain sum considei-ably less than 
the full legitimate demand. In practice the demand for yearly 
remissions on the plea of poverty and failure of crops remained 
much as before.^ Under the Rdjds' system, landholders were 
encouraged to increase garden land by advances for making or 
repairing wells, and by remitting half of the difference of assess- 
ment between that laid on diy and on garden lauds, if tho holder 
turned dry land into garden.^ Appa Sahob or Shdhdji, tho second 
chief (1839-1848), conferred on tho country the benefit of a uniform 
standard of weights and measures which was in use in 1851 and 
bore the state stamp.^ 

In 1818, when the Sdtdra state was formed, one of tho first steps 
taken was to abolish revenue fariniug. The village authorities were 
maintained in full vigour but their actions were carefully watched. 
The hereditary district ofiScors wore not allowed to take part in tho 
revenue administration. Thoir influence was considered by Captain 
Grant to depend on their power and their power on their knowledge 
of embezzlements in thoir districts, and to bo tboreforo disadvan- 
tageous. Their names and' signatures were occasionally required in 
cases of alienation sales and transfers, and arbitrations wore some- 
times submitted to them by the consent of parties. At first they 
were often consulted on general subjects, but as they were found 
untrustworthy, the practice ceased. In the time of the Peshwds 
Sdtdra was divided into fourteen indmlata or sub-divisions a number 
which. Captain Grant reduced to ten. The mdmlatddra were paid 
one per cent on tho not revenue of their charge. Each mdmlatddr 
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the BijipuT Bub-divisioD tho asBcsament was on tho old biyha wbilo tho cultivated area 
was shown in meosuroment bighds, Bom. Gov. Bov. Boc. SB of 1852, 154. According 
to Mr. O^vy tho Commissionor (1851), between 1821 and 1829 Captains Chalon nnu 
Adams, in communication with heads of villages snd^ other intelligent natives, 
surveyed tho entire territory of SAtiira with tho oxccptlon of tho lands of several 
indmddrs and of a few villages in the BijApur sub-division. They revised the assess- 
ment by which thoy mode a triding incrcoao on tho whole revenues, Tho revised 
rates were introduced and continued in operation for a few years till it was found 
that owing to tho resistance ofTored by those whose rents bad been raised, odded to 
the loss sustained from those whoso rents had been reduced, tho rovenucs declined. 
On this the BAja directed that the old rates should bo again levied instead of tho now. 
The ehango confused tho accounts by keeping tho now biglia and tho old rates, 

Gov. Bev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 22. 

> Colonel W. C. Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 881 of 23rd October 1880. 

Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 155. SBom. Gov. Rev. Bee, 22 of 1862, 27. 
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the land and the revenue with all extras. Rrom these papers •pallia 
or state-agreements were framed and sent to head-quarters for 
signature and seal. They were returned to the mdmldtddrs, who, 
with the village officers, referred to them as the authority for the 
levy of the assessment. 

Under the Mardthds the assessment was paid in four instalments 
called the iuaar or early rain crop in October of twenty per cent, 
the kharif or chief rain crop in January of twenty-five per cent, the 
rabi or cold weather crop in March of thirty per cent, and the akhersal 
or hot weather crop in May of twenty-five per cent. These instalments 
wore continued unchanged till 1863, except that the date of taking 
the tusdr or first instalment was postponed from October to Novem- 
ber, that the landholder might bo able to pay it after disposing of 
some of his crop. Payment was made in different coins, which led 
to charges for exchange in which the landholder was always a loser. 
Aftorl819 theRdja’s government collected the revenue at two percent 
discount, which was the charge made by the former government on the 
ankuahi rupee to bring it up to the malhdr shdhi or staudard rupee. 
One and a half per cent of the whole revenue was collected in the 
Tdlva sub-division by a rupee called by Captain Grant the menik 
kokeri. The vtalhur ahdhi was collected in the Bijdpur district and 
formed four per cent of the whole revenue. The remaining 94| 
per cent were collected in ankuahi rupees. Little -compulsion was 
required in collecting the revenue. Landholders in the same and in 
neighbouring villages went security for one another and distraint 
was rarely necessary. If a landholder could not pay his rent he ran 
away. If ho was a casual holder or upri any one could take the land ; 
-if he was an hereditary holder or mirdsddr some one took the land 
under condition that the former holder might oust him if he came 
back and paid what he owed. 

After the restoration of the Sdtdra Rdjds the old and very heavy 
assessment was continued.^ Between 1821 and 1829 Captain Adams 
surveyed all the lands of the state. The arable area was divided into 
numbers or'fields and the areas of all holdings and grants or indms 
wore fixed.3 But as noboundaiy marks were set up the work of the 
survey was of little use except in preventing indma from encroach- 
ing on government land. No permanent revision of the assessment 
was introduced.® Every village had its old kamdl or standard assess- 


> Colouol W. C. Aadorson, Surrev Commissioner, 881 of SSrd October 1880. In 
1851, Mr. afterwards Colonel Parr thought the assessment absorbed half the produce. 
Mr. Ogilvy the Commissioner thought that even a larger share was t^cn. Bom. Qov. 
Bev.Keo. 22 of 1852,23. 

’ Captain Adams’ bigha contained 4Aid square yards or 396 square yards less than 
the English acre of 4840 square yards. Iho ancient biqha in Mr. Ogiivyb opinion was 
originally about the same size as the new. Mr. Omlvy, Commissioner of Sdtdia, 
419 of 29th October 1851, Bom. Oov. Rev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 22-23. 

^ Colonol W. C. Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 881 of 23rd October 1880l Colonel 
Anderson’s account agrees uith Mr. Sandford’s hut differs from Mr, Ogflvy’s. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sanoiord the Assistant Commissioner in charge of Katdd, Vdlva, 
Ehduiipar, and Bijdpur (1851), Captain Adams measured the country but the assess- 
ment was not altered ; the consequence was that great confusion was occasioned hy 
the old bighda and the mcosureipent bigAila as they were severally styled. In all but 
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tlirough tlie several villages, fixing each landholder’s remission by a 
similar process of bargaining. In the end a list was sent to head, 
qaarters with every landholder’s name and the remission alleged to 
have been given him. Several cases of dismissal of revenue servants 
proved that the alleged remissions were not always given,^ and if they 
were given they were not distributed till after one or more seasons.® 
If by the Rdja’s permission any portion of the revenue was left 
uncollected, it was generally not recorded.® It often happened that 
the alleged remissions were made to cover deficiencies arising from 
inaccm'ate entries in the accounts, to meet excesses of village ex- 

S enditure, or to accommodate persons in favour with thoso in power. 

isufiScient sums were allowed to meet contingent village expenses 
and when, as often happened, these snms were exceeded, the poor 
were defrauded to make good the deficiency.^ 

A separate establishment was maintained at the capital for the 
collection of outstanding balances ; and as the local officers were not 
held answerable for their realization they took no pains to prevent 
their accumulation and made no exertions for their recovery. The 
very lax manner in which the accounts wore kept rendered it 
extremely difficult for the department specially appointed for the 
purpose to know from whom thoy ought to lovy the outstandings. 
The village acconntants were bound to keep records of the details, 
but their accouncs were very imperfect, and it was (1851) probable 
that only a small portion of the whole amount of the outstanding 
balances could bo recovered,® 

• Under the Udja’a revenue systom, yearly advances were required 
to keep up tillage and yearly remissions to save the landholders from 
ruin. Rents were kept at so high a standard that large balances 
accumulated, which enabled the government officers to draw the 
utmost from the landholders and even to absorb, by harsh and 
questionable means, any profits thoy might earn in other pursuits 
than agriculture. In the opinion of Mr. Ogilvy, who was Commis- 
sioner of Sdtdra in 1851, the system of revenue management under 
the chiefs destroyed energy and self 'dependence and could never 
lead to improvement.® 
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SECTION IV.— THE BRITISH. 

On the introduction of British management in 1848, the Com- Tns Bnrrisu 
missioner of Sdtdra made the same use of the hercclitary district 1848-1851. 
officers, the deshviuklis, deshchauglmlds, deshpdndes, and nddgattdds, 
as hod been done in older British districts. Ho introduced rules 
under which the pay of village headmen and accountants was raised 
to a standard more suited to their duties. When the salaries of 
the village officers paid by the late government were found enough 


* Bleat. Sandford, Assistant Commissioner, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 22 of 1852, 143- 145 
a Bom. Gov. Bov. Rec. 22 of 1852, 2C. 

a Colonel W. C. Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 881 of 23rd October 1880. 

* Mr. Ogilvy, 1851, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 22 of 1852, 26. 

® Bom. Gov. Bov. Beo. 22 of 1852, 27, 

°lklr. Ogilvy, Commiasloaor (1851), Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 22 of 1852, 27-28. 
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was not paid precisely in proportion to tlio amount of tlio collections, 
the Iiiglicat pay was ono Inmdrcd and seventy and the lowest one 
hundred rupees a month. Coniplaintd of exactions or tyrnuny woro 
rare, but fourteen ^mmlatddra wero dismissed within the first three 
yeans chiefly for bribery and cmbczzlcniont. Tho post of UiluMdr 
or ahckhddr that is group clerk or manager and of mimlalddr 
were continued and regular salaries took tho placoof irregular gains.' 
Tlio accounts wero strictly supervised nt houd-ejuartors. Under thp 
British system in Sdttira,as clsowhoro. tho district hereditary oUicers 
were without duties or powers. Tho village system was msiutained 
in purity and ofllciuncy. In spito of tho elaboration of the system 
and tho chniiges uiado to suit modern iinaucial practices tho rerenuo 
jurisdiction and duties of tho mdmlaUldrs and ollicurs corresponding 
to the ahekhddra wero closely aimlo^us to tboso of aneicut times. 
Thu working of thu system showed that it was suited to tho country, 
iUted to check o.xiortion, and to eusuro tho punctual collection of 
any nsscssmeut tho landholder could afford to pay. 

In spito of Captain Grant Duff's efforts to improve thu system, it 
continued in several rc.spccts loose and uncertain. Tho village 
accounts wero kept on loose piccos of paper and were never balanced 
nt tho ond of tbo year, and tho district otlicors fnimcd their monthly 
and yearly cash accounts from eqmdty slovenly records. Theso 
accounts showed tho receipts ouly aud not tho disbursuraouts ; for it 
was tho pinctico to remit monthly to tho district oflicors tho sums 
necessary to moot thoic charges by tho Imtids of tho person who hod 
brought tho collections to tho sbito treasury. Waste lauds woro 
often outorod ns cultivated and lands lot at reduced rates wero 
recorded ns fully assessed. Tho nominal rent of land free from 
assessments and receipts from other sources, wero so mixed with tho 
land rurcnucs ns to mako their sepanitiou almost impossible. No 
caro seems to Imvo been taken to rcniizo tho revenues by instal- 
ments lit seasons convoniont to thu payors. If arrears accumulated 
tho laudholdcrs woro pressed tor payment when thoy should liavo 
been left imdisturbcd m thoir Holds.* 

Largo yearly roinissions woro always required. When tho crops 
began to ripen tho heads of vllagcs and tbo shekhddrs or group 
maungors cxiiiuinod them and ropoi'tod their state to the mdmlatddr. 
Where any villagu was roporteu to bavo sutferod much loss, tho 
mdvihtddr or ono of his head witers wont and examined tho crops. 
From theso reports and from personal observation tho mdmlatddr 
mado a rough cstimato of tho required remission. At tho timo of 
making tho rent sottlemont tho mdmlatddr submitted this rough 
cstimato to tho Ruja. Tho amount of remission was then fixed in 
tho samo way as if tho sale of an estate was tho subject of discussion. 
Tbo vidnilatddr would ask £5000 (Rs. 50,000) romission. Tho Ritja 
would offer £2000 Rs. (20,000}aud so thoy haggloduntil some medium 
sum such as £3500 (Rs. 35,000) was agreed on. Armed with authority 
to remit this sum tbo mdmlatddr and his subordinates would go 


>£ 020 , Gov, Itov, Bee, 32 of 1832, 35>2G, 
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trbai; share the crop bore to a full crop. The shekliddr or maiulatdar's 
group-clerk came round and entered his opinion of the field. Finally 
the mamlatdar or his shirasteddr or head kdrkun examined the field 
and recorded his opinion. This last estimate* unless it greatly 
differed from that recorded by the village officers was accepted as 
final. When the difference was striking the officer who made the 
revenue settlement or jamdbandi inquired into the matter. The 
result of the examination of all the fields was embodied in a village 
abstract^ which again was put into a list prepared for each division 
or tlidna, and the division list was embodied in a memorandum 
showing the state of the crops for the whole district. A lump 
remission was fixed as the share of the loss which Government should 
bear. This lump remission was then divided until each landholder's 
name appeared with the amount due and the amount remitted. The 
village deed or ipatta which formerly contained collections without 
shewing remissions or expenses was then filled and given to the 
headman. A memorandum was also prepared showing each land- 
holder’s name, the amount he had to pay, and what remissions were 
given him.. This memorandum was posted in the village office or 
temple. As a further precaution the mamlatdar or one of his clerks 
went through the sub-division and entered in each landholder's 
receipt book the revenue he had to pay and the remission he received. 
During the first two .years of British rule (1847 - 1849) remissions 
were given on the old plan and during the next two years they were 
given on the plan detailed above. The new system worked without 
complaint.^ 

In 1850-51 the lands of Sfitdra stretched about 160 miles from 
north to south and 150 miles from east to west.^ Exclusive of 
chiefs’ territories it included the eleven sub-divisions of Sdtdra, 
Tdrgaon, Kardd, Vdlva, Jdvli, Wdi, Koregaon, Khdndpur, Khatdv, 
Fandharpur, and Bijdpur. Of 1697 villages 1175 were Government 
and 522 were ffiienated. The sub-divisions of Sdtdra, Tdrgaon, 
Kardd, Vdlva, Jdvli, and Wdi, nearest to the Sahyadris, were the 
most favoured in soil and climate, the richest, best tilled, and 
most populous. They were watered by numerous streams fed by 
abundant and seasonable rain. They were crossed by lofty moun- 
tains whose steep aides were often clothed with crops, while their tops 
were crowned with fields and villages. In these sub-divisions much 
of the land was alienated on rent-free or service tenure. Of what 
remained and was assessable, the largest part was mir&s that is held 
by hereffitary holders who could not be ousted so long as they paid 
the government rental. The commonness of this favourable tenure 
kept the west of the district in the highest cultivation. The eastern 
sub-divisions of Khandpur, Khatav, Fandharpur, and Bijdpur were 
less favoured in soil and climate, and, being more liable to invasion 
and to failure of rain, had been so wasted by war and famine that 
few hereditary holders were left. The husbandmen had no interest 
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^ Bom. Gov. Bov. Hec. 22 of 1852, 144- 148, 
- Bom, Gov. JKov. Bee. 22 of 1852, 16. 
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they were left nntouelied; when they were .not enough they were 
raised by a percentage sc^e on the village revenues. One village 
accountant -had sometimes the care of several villages and when 
their ^laries fell short of the authorized percentage on the revenues 
of their chargej the salary was raised according to that scale.^ The 
anomaly of having the old rates entered with the new biglia was 
stopped and orders were issued to the revenue officers directing them, 
until the assessment was revised to record the ancient bighds and 
the ancient rates. Contingent allowances for the supply of 
stationery for village accountants were fixed at a percentage on the 
Tillage revenues and directed to be spent under the authority of the 
pdtils and kulkarnis, and to be detailed in the village day-book. 
The kulkamts were ordered to keep regular village accounts under 
the system of checks in force in other British districts of sealed and 
numbered pages, and the local officer’s signatures at the end of the 
volnmes. The day-books were directed to be balanced daily and 
the accounts of individuals yearly. A receipt book was given to 
each landholder in which their payments were regularly entered. 
The accounts were (1851) kept so as to show the land and extra 
receipts with everynecessory detail The system wasmade toresemble 
as closely as possible that in use in other British districts. In 1851 
Mr. Ogilvy from personal observation was satisfied with its efficient 
working. Corresponding improvements were introduced into the 
mode of keeping the district accounts. The day-books were 
balanced daily and the volnmes bore the Commissioner’s signature. 
Samples of the district accounts in use in British districts were 
obtained from theBevenne Commissioner and distribnted to tba 
different mdmlatdars. Ordinary payments were made from the local 
treasuries, extraordinary payments formed the subject of eeparate 
references. The instalments of revenue were collected at the seasons 
most convenient to the landholders, and the mdmlatddrs were made 
responsible for the coUections. The collection of outstanding balances 
for former years ivas also added to tbeir duties. !Fields, whose 
crops were stated to have wholly or partially failed, were minutely 
iuspected by the village and district officers, whose proceedings 
were watched and revised by the Commissioner and his assistant, 
and after careful inquiry remissions were granted. Statements 
framed at head-quarters, bearing the Commissioner’s seal and show- 
ing the sums due from each landholder and the remissions allowed, 
were fixed for general information in a conspicuous part of every 
village. There was little risk (1861) that the relief failed to reach 
those for whom it was intended.® Under the ^stem introduced 
(1848-1861) by Mr. Frere, every field in which there was any loss 
waa examined by the village officers who prepared a return showing 


1 The percentage paid to headmen tras : On the gross land rerenues up to Bs.600 
five per cent, from Ba. 600 to Bs. 1000 2i per cent, from Es. 1000 to Bs. 2000 
two per cent, from Bs. 2000 to Bs. 3000 IJ per cent, £rom Be. 3000 to Bs. 4000 
one per cent ; berond BS..4000 half per cent. Betcentage paid to village clerks : On 
the gross land revennes up to Bs. 1000 five per cenl^ from Bs, 1000 to Bs. 2000 
four per cent, from Bs. 2000 to Bs. 3000 three per cent ; from Bs, 3000 to Bs. 4000 
two per cent, beyond that one per cent. Bom. Gov. Bev. Beo. 22 of 1862, 23.29. 

” wm. Gov, ^v. Bee, 22 of 1^2, 30.33. 
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Kardd qthI Talva. Attempts were being made to introduce New 
Orleans and Broach cotton. San or tag that is Bombay hemp was 
grown to a small extent for making coarse cloth and ropes. Hemp 
or ambddi was also grown and used for the same purposes^ and 
gdydl or wild hemp found on the banks of rivers was likewise made 
into ropes. The produce of various frnit trees growing on Govern- 
ment lands was annually farmed. Mangoes were&rmed separately 
in each village. Tamarind. trees, chiefly in Bijdpur, were farmed 
in the same manner. Each fruit-bearing jack tree paid la. 4gd. 
(lOH in Jdvli and (3^ as.) in Satdra. Date trees, mostly 
near Bijapur, were farmed for spirit. In the Koyna valley in Targaon 
and Javli there was a promising teak forest, and as most of the 
western hills were capable of yielding teak, bdbhul, sandal, and other 
trees, measures had been taken for preserving and improving them.^ 
An inferior dark and bitter salt was produced in most parts of 
Bijapur and at a few places in Pandharpur and Khatdv. It was 
manufactured for limited local consumption only, for sea-borne salt 
was used throughout the territory The landholders most of whom 
were Eunbis were hardworking and skilful husbandmen. They 
understood the rotation of crops, the value of manures, and the 
necessity of refreshing some soils by fallows. Individual holdings 
were small,^ though probably larger than in some other British 
districts. Many farms were held by two or more families whose 
women and children helped in the fields.^ The following statement 
shows for eight of the eleven subdivisions the number of landholdera 
and the highest lowest and average rents®: 

Sdldra Zandholdert and JSents, 18S0-S1. 


ScrS'Drvzsro^r. 

RssTaL. 

Land' 

Average 

Highest. 

Lowest, 

holders. 

Rent. 

Kaiftd 

Ba. 

C34 

Ba a. 

S 0 

022Q 

Bs. a. p. 
20 0 6 

V&lva 

1843 

0 li 

8007 

25 14 7 

KtuinSpur ... 

900 

0 4 

6383 

18 0 7 

Bijdpur 
Paoaharpur ... 


0 4 

4429 

19 0 10 

sod 

0 4 

8132 

17 7 1 

KhatdT... • ... 

482 

0 6 

7189 

18 7 1 

Korefraon 

612 

1 81 

6510 

17 0 0 

TSrgaoa 

SS7 

0 SA 

5S47 

19 8 3 


According to Captain Adams’ measurements in 1822 Sdtdra con- 
tained 2,683,998 acres (2,923,167 bighds) of arable land. Of these in 
1850-51, including alienations but excluding the lands of feudatories, 
2,444,459 acres (2,662,283 bighds) were under tillage yielding 
£316,079 (Rs. 31,60,790) a year or £35,833 (Bs. 3,58,330) less than 
the kamdl or nominal full assessment. Of the rental little more than 
half came to Government. The arable waste was 239,528 acres 
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iBom. Gov. Kev. Hco. 22 of 1852, 38-39. Xho reference to teak in Jivli seema 
mistaken. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, C. S. ^ Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 39. 

3 In Pandharpur, Bhatiiv, Koregaon, and Tir^on, most of the landholders had 
farms paying an average rent of about £l 18s. (Ks. 19). larger farms were ran:.. 
Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 195. *Bom, Gov. Bev, Bee, 22 of 1852, 18. 19. 

» Bom. Gov. Bev, Bee. 22 of 1852, 177, 225. 
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in Iho Boilj nnd ns tlioy wcro not bound to particular fields exerted 
thoinsolvcs to oxliansfc ratkor than to improvo tko kind. These lonr 
eastern sub-di visions zvero much less highly tilled thou those in the 
west. At tho sumo time they wore great pasture countries; and the 
cattlo of Bijdpur; owing probably to tho tracts of salt laden soil, 
wcro highly esteemed. Still thuy wcro not numerous enough to meet 
tho dciuniiu and itumbcTS of cattlo wuro brought from 3Idbra !]^s 
buftuloes of Bijilpur wore equally colobmted and their tup or gU that 
is clarified buttor was said to keep longer fresh than any otW ghi. 
Tho soils to tho west wcro dark nud rich ; thoso to tho cast iceio 
light nnd poor. Knrud was thorichcbt agricultural sub'dirisionia 
the district nnd Bijdpur tho poorest. Though tho stii! black irestern 
soils somutimus required six ptiirs of bullocks to draw a single 
plough; and though they wcro goucrnlly highly manured; the heavy 
nud coutiuuous crops they yielded uioro than roimid the coat of 
tillage. In thu west watered lauds yielded four crops and^ uniratcrcd 
lands two crops a year. Tho valloys in and bordering ou tho 
Koukau mountains grow rice^ nud wheat while tho hill sides yield- 
ed tho inforior grain called ndehiiL In some parts of this tract, 
capcciiilly in tho othonviso poor sub-division of Jdvli; the soil mts 
red nnd rich; nud nipdni or uuwatcred sugarcano was grown. 2Iach 
labour nud careful funning was required to grow this cane; but the 
yield was better than tho yield of watered cane.® Duriug 1850-51 
about 7131) ucres (9515 %/<us) of native and 4151 acres (5535 hujhda) 
of 5[auritius sugarcane wore grown chiefly for local use. Without 
much cucouragcuout from tho Government; tho cultivators had 
greatly ostcudod tho growth of IMnuritins cano as they found it pay. 
T'ho west yielded tho finest jvdri and tho east tho best bdjri, the 
grains most eaten by tho people. During 1850-51 about -l-llS acres 
(5834 bighdi) of tobacco wero grown. It appeared to bo of superior 
quality and it was largely exported though not beyond seas, 
ifr. Ogilvy wished to introduce Syrian tobacco and to grow some 
from Nadidd seed to compare it with that of Sdtdra. A small quantity 
of opium was grown during 1850-51 from oA higluU of poppy in the 
Sdtdrn nnd Koregnon sub-divisions. Tho district oSicors were ordered 
to tako tho opium from tho growers, whO; if Govorument approved, 
would bo paid for tho drug at such rato as tho opium Agent might 
determine. At tho villogo of Dour iu Wdi, belonging to the Rdja 
of NdgpuT; raium was ^o grown and sold for tho benefit of tho 
proprietor. During tho same year 11;155 btghda of nativo cotton 
wero grown. Its production was increasing; but the quantity varied 
with tho state of tho foreign market. It was estimated that, under 
tho stimulus of unlimited demand, nearly 40,000 highda of land or 
about 36,727 acres might grow cotton. Tho greater part of the 
crop was used in tho country; tho rost found its way to the ports of 
Chiplun, Khed; and Mahdd. The best cotton suh-divisions wero 


^ Bico ivas (lSSO-61) cnltivated in tboaeyarta of tha K^d and VOlva sub-divisions 
bordcringou tbo Sabyddris whero mnehrainfeU. Tbo rice bands Jn the Bijdpur snb- 
division wcro watered from tbe magnificent lake of blamddpnr. Bom. Gov, Bev. 
Bco. 22 of 1SS2, 166, > Bom. Gov, Bov. Bee. 22 of 1852, 33. 
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Scn-Diriaiof. 

WATEUBS I.AKD. j 

Dharan or Dam. 

audki or Watcr-Ult. 

Vihir or Well. 

UiShCat. 

Avcriups. 

rrf>wcst. 

UlBhCat. 

Arcrage. 

lowest. 

Highest. 

ATcmgc. 

liOWCSt. 

PAndharpur .... 
Khaiiv 
Korejaon 
Idrgaofi 

Jls. a. 

23’ 0 
20 0 
X8 0 

Its. a. 

isT 0 
18 0 
13 0 

Its. X 

1 ' 0 

1 6 
• 10 0 

Its. a. 

11" 0 
12 0 

£Ls« X 

10* 0 
10 0 

Ua a. 

s’ 0 

0 0 

Ba. a« 
10 lot 
60 0 

14 0 

15 0 

Its. a. 

7 0 
28 0 
10 0 
12 0 

Bs. a. 

0 0^ 
16 0 

2 0 

10 0 


Sud-Divuiox. 

USWAT^RSD ItAND. | 

Dar X.A2ID. 

Bicb Lakd. I 

Uiebest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

nigiust. 

Averogo. 

XiOwest 


Bs. a. 

Its. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Fandharpur ... ... 

7 8 

2 13 

0 1 

... 

... 

... 

KhatiLv ... 

0 0 

6 0 

1 0 

... 

•sa 

... 

Koregoon 

Id 0 

8 0 

0 4 

... 

— r 

... 

T&rBaou ... ... 

a 0 

0 0 

1 0 

15 0 

13 0 

7 0 


Besides tlio land tax landliolders had to pay a number of cesses of 
which the chief were^ gavat Icatdi or grass cess, a fixed sum of £254 
(Rs. 2540) levied from certain villages instead of grass formerly 
supplied to the Bdjds free of chai'ge. Baita or exchange tax amounting 
to £3457 (Rs. 34,670), being the difference fixed in 1830 at 2f per 
cent between the old Poona kori or uninsoribed rupee and the exist- 
ing (1851) local Chdndvad ankushi rupee. Ohud-onda-patti or beacon 
wood tax at £37 (Rs. 370) a year levied from viUnges near forts, 
instead of faggots formerly supplied by landholders to feed beacons 
lighted to guide watchmen absent on duty from the fort. Ghar-patti 
or house-tax of £1500 (Rs. 15,000) a year, was levied by families 
rather than according to the extent of ground occupied ; it varied 
from 3(Z. (2 as.) to 2s. (Re. 1), It was a partial tax. In some villages 
it was levied on shopkeepers and strangers only, in others on land- 
holders also, but never on Srd.hmaus and vatanddrs, and rarely on 
labourers. Buffalo or vancliardi that is grazing tax of one rupee was 
levied on each buffalo not engaged in cultivation and not belonging 
to the village headmen. It yielded upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000)1 In 
somo parts a tax levied on cattle driven to pasture yielded about £437 
(Rs. 4370). A grazing tax on sheep yielded about £2426 (Rs. 24,260). 
It was levied at different rates in almost every village and averaged 
a little over 12s. (Rs. 6) the hundred sheep.*^ 

As Biitura was so well watered both by large rivers and small 
streams Mr. Ogilvy thought that £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) a year 
should bo sot apart for water works. Much might also be done to 
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Cesses, 

1851. 


* Tho averogo rato oa 100 slicop waa in SAULra Ra. OJ, ia Tdsgoon Rs. 6 A. in 
Kardil Ra. Bi’s. in V&lva Rs. Sg, in K.hatav Rs. Og, in Rblnipiir Rs, jn 

Pandharpur Us. 5|, in W 4 i Ra. 6 i, in Korogaon Rs. 5$. in Bijdpor Rs. 55 , in 
Phaltan Ra. Cg, in Atpddi (under Jdgirddr} Ra. 7. Tho ivonOoring tribo ot 
KhilAria wero ch.irgcd a fixed rate o£ Rs. 74 the bandred sheep. Bom. Gov Rov 
Ucc. 22 of 1832, 30-12. 
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(^60,884 bigJida) and, if tilled and fully assessed, would yield an 
estimated rental of £7893 (Es. 78,930). This was probably more 
than the landholders were able to pay, so that it seemed (1851) 
that increased cultivation would hardly repay Government for any 
large and permanent reduction of assessment.^ 

The assessment was in all cases on the land and not on the crop. 
On watered land the Mgha rate averaged about £2 Is. (Bs. 20^), on 
unwatered land about £1 8s. (Es. 14), on rice land about £l 14s. 
(Rs. 17), and on hiU side land about 3s. 7^(Z. (Re. 1 os. 13). In 
Mr. Ogilvy's opinion these rates were (1851) much heavier than in 
the surveyed British districts. But as the mamul or ancient itpk 
on which the assessment was based, from time and other causes bad 
probably become somewhat indefinite, there was possibly less differ- 
ence in the actual incidence. Redaction as well as revision of rates 
was necessary not only because prices had fallen from the cessation 
of the court expenditure, but also because the more the conntiy 
became opened by roads so as to admit the cheaper produce of the 
neighbouring districts into the Sdtdra markets, the more must prices 
fall and with them the landholder’s power to pay high rates. 
Mr. Ogilvy (1851) had no means of ascertaining when or % whom 
the assessment was originally fixed or on what principle it was im- 
posed, or whether it was at that time light or heavy. In his opinion 
the price of produce and the value of the precious metals were liable 
to so many fluctuations that fixed money rents could never for any 
length of time represent the same pixiportion of the crop.^ 

In Kardd and Ydlva the dry crop assessment looked startling, being 
as high as and even higher than the garden rates. This was partly 
owing to the richness of the soil on &e banks of the Exishna and 
probably still more to the large size of the ancient or Ic^im iigha on 
which the rates were charged.^ Garden land was divided into three 
classes dam-watered or d^aran bdydya^, lift-watered or budU bagdyat, 
and well-watered or vihir bdgdyaL In the dam-watered or dharan 
bagdyat land, the dam ivas generally of earth stones and grass. It 
had to be renewed every year and repaired after every diy weather 
thunderstorm. The cost of these repairs was nearly equal to the 
keep of a pair of bullocks. In the lift-ivatered land or budli 
bagdyat the water was raised' from a stream or pool by bullocks as 
from a well. In the well- watered or vihvr bdgdyat the chief element 
of cost was the keep of one or more pairs of bullocks. The vaiiety 
of the soil in the mfferent parts of the district also g;ave rise to 
difference in the rates of garden assessment.* 

The following statement^ shows the highest, average, and lowest 
bigha rates of assessment on garden, rice, and dry-crop lands in four 
of the eleven sub-divisions : 


k 

* Mr. Ocavy, Conir. 410 of SOUi Oct. 1851, Bom. Gov. Bov. Hoc. 22 of 1852, 19-20. 
^ Mr. Ocilvy, Commissioner of SdtEra, 419 of 20th Octoher 1851, Bom. Gov. Bev. 

Rec. 22 of 1S52, 20-21. > Bom Gov. Bov, Bee, 22 of 1852, 153-154. 

* Bom. Gov. Bev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 152-153. 

^ Bom. Gov. Bov, Bee. 22 of 1852, 221. 
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BdiizTct, SuTtfey 1.3S3-12&3* 


VsAB. 

Qbouf. 

Vn,- 

IiAOBS. 

fOBLusa. 

SeavsT ReotaIu I 

Colleo* 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1852- 63 

1853- 69 
2863-59 
1850-CO 
1859-00 
1800-01 
1801>62 
1861-02 

1801- 02 d.. 

1801-62 
18b2-63 
2862-63 

1802- 03 

T&sgaon 

Kiiat&v 

Mfiyni (Efailii5piir> .. 
Korcgoon •• 

KfifinSpiir ••• .. 

W6i ... 

^t&ra 

J&vll 

TSirgsion 

Helv&k (Tdrcaon) .. 

KarSd .. 

HelF&k (TSrgaoo) 
V&lva 

!Cota] ... 

19 

105 

36 

73 

66 

103 

101 

141 

42 

13 

88 

£3 

103 

Bs. 

87s690 

91»236 

37,203 

1,49,536 

67,394 

1,04,366 

01,833 

41,670 

]- 93,338 

1,85,702 

10,777 

2,34,605 

BS. 

60,056 

1,03,667 

43,457 

1,36,940 

67,432 

95,278 

85,928 

40,020 

86,634 

1,65,297 

13,831 

2,53,491 

ItSL 

13,556 

8C90 

2708 

4488 

6088 

1706 

2743 

253 

2890 

8664 

177 

9170 

Bs. 

73,611 

1,07,257 

46,165 

1,41,437 

78,420 

96,981 

68,671 

40,278 

89,424 

1,73.961 

14,058 

2,62,661 

033 

11,05,376 

11,51,890 

56,032 

12,07.922 
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Tn 1852-53 the survey settlezueut rras introduced into the Tasgaon 
snb-division then in Selgaum. In 1848, on the death without heirs 
of the Tasgaon chief, his- estate or jdgir came into the hands of 
Government. The eleven villages near Tasgaon and Athni wore 
formed into a separate mSmlatdar’s charge in which were also in- 
cluded eight neighbouring villages which had belonged to the Son! 
chief’s estate which had lapsed three years before. Most of these 
nineteen villages enjoyed a fairly certain and sufficient rainfall. 
Grain was the chief produce and the early or hharif harvest was 
more important than the late. Some sugarcane was grown in 
garden lands. The papulation was 39,061 or 243 to the square mile. 
Tillage was almost the only industry. In Tdsgaon of 9000 people 
nearly 400 were weavers and dyers. The chief import and 
export markets were Athni, Sdngli, Tdsgaon, and Miraj. Of 
the nineteen Government villages^ in Tasgaon eight had been 
in the hands of Government since the death of the Soni chief 
in 1845, and the remaining eleven since the death of the Tdsgaon 
chief in 1848. In 1855 at the time of the settlement beyond a few 
doubtful fragments no revenue returns could be found for any of 
these villages before their lapse to Government. Iiittle was known 
of the revenue management of the Soni and Tdsgaon chiefs. Captain 
Anderson believed it fairly represented the average management 
of Mardtha chiefs. 

The Jcamdl or rack rent was too high to he ever realised ; it 
was twice to four times the amount actually levied. Though the 
landholders agreed to till at those excessive rates there was an 
unspoken understanding that the full rates should not he levied. 
Hegarding the amount to be paid the views of the two parties 
differed greatly. The landholder was determined to pay the smallest 
possible amount; tbe chief or the chief’s agent intended to levy 
every rupee over what was required to keep the landholder able 
and willing to till the land' during the next season. The chief often 
took more than this and left the landholder dependent on advances 
foi' food and seed. The unpaid balance of the nominal rent was 


<Pdsgaon, 

185S-53. 


1 Besides these there were two alienated villages. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV. 4. 
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irajjrovo tho district ty oponing roads and markets.^ Otherwise Mr. 
Ogiiyy thooglit the withdrawal of the revenue to Bombay would 
causa a fall in prices and a decline of revenue.’ An inquiry into 

I rroduco prices satisfied hlr. Ogilvy tiiat produce prices had varied 
ittlo during tho twenty years ending 1832, and that daring thatperiod 
tho averago was aboni one-half of the average under the Feshwa. 
As tho assessment on the land remained nnchanged the rental most 
have pressed with, more than double weight on the landholders. 

A field assessed at 4«. (Bs. 2), yielding Bs. 6 in the time of the 
. Feshwa and Gs. (Bs. 3) in 1832, would leave to the hoshaudmeu 
8s. (Bs. 4) in tho former period and 2s. (Be. 1) in the latter or only a 
qnartor of his former profits. This showed the pressing need of a 
revision of tho assessment, since rents that might once have been light 
might now (1832) bo minons.’ 

, In 1833 when the revenue survey was introduced Sdtara included 
eleven sub-divisions, Bijdpnr, Pnndharpnr, Khatdv, Koregaon, KhS- 
ndpur, \7di, Sdtdra, Jdvli, Tdi-gaon, Aarad, and Ydlvn. Of these 
Bijdpnr has passed to Bijdpnr and Pandharpur to SLoldpur; the 
other nino sub-divisions still belong to Sdtdro. Besidw theae a 
croup of nineteen villages, eight of the Soni estate or jdfftr which 
lapsed in 1815 and eleven of the Tdsgaon estate or jdgir which 
lapsed in 18-18, were in 1848 fomed into a snh-division styled Tds- 
caon, which was originally given to Belgaum but since, between 
1837 and 1864, has belonged to Sdtfira, The survey settlement was 
introduced into this Tdsgaon sub-division in 1852-53, reported 
in 1853-56, and sanctioned by Government in 1856-67. In 1857 

some villages were handed from Tdsgaon to Athni and some from 
Athni to Tdsgaon. After Tdsgaon tho survey settlement was 
introduced into Klmtdv and Mdyni in 1858-59 j into Koregaon and 
Khdndpur in 1859-60; into 17di in 1860-61 ; mto Batdra, Jdvh, 
Tdrgaoi and part of Helvnk in 1861-63 ; and into 
and Vdiva in 1862-63. Tho total number of suweyed and setfled 

villages was 983, and the feet of ‘J*® 

in the rental on tho tillage area from £119,538 to 

[bs ll95,380 to Es. 11,51,890) or about four per cent. The 

following statement shows the order m which tho different sub- 

SSns^woro settled and the effeotof the survey settlement zn -each 

group : 

. vrere (1851) iaaotiTe progress under the Q'vil 

1 Works to jmprovo r Cotton ExperimeDts wm engaged in making 

Bngmoer.whaotho Sapenntendent of UttOT^^^ ^ 

andSstributing wtoof aeuneno 0 .P jub-divisiona caused by the 

tQili Arirlll sllOWCd tho k «•__ ttsA rtf rtAwfs 


itios or intbe proporaoa ox o to 3 and eUect a 

Kilss would lower the cort of ^ O^ty. ConimisBioncr of Satdrs, 419 

,g of time iu the preporfaon of 6 to o. ^ ^ 

fr ®S5',&^Merof HiofSgtb October 1851. Bom. Gov, Bev. 
rf &-cti^oeeroi8iUirs. 520 of 28tb October 1852, Bom. Gov. Bov. 
16 part 9 of 1855, 2528-2629. 
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expense in bringfing the land to order, Mr. Manson agreed for 
that year to levy only the amount entered in their papers. They 
were warned that next year the full assessment would he charged 
Again in 1850 Mr. Manson writes that a large sum £688 (Rs. 6380) 
had been included among remissions under the head of kkatid tota. or 
loss by agreement.^ This loss was on land which the former rulers 
had let considerably under the nominal assessment. The holders 
o£ these lands made no claims to any special right to hold land at less 
than the regular rates. Still the fact of the agreement was proved 
and as they had been at expense in bringing the land into order, 
Mr. Manson felt bound to continue the specially low rates for a year. 
The holders were warned that at the close of the year the full 
assessment would be levied. 

The result of levying the full assessment was that much of the 
land was thrown up. The first IDnglish officers, knowing that their 
position laid them open to fraud, naturally felt that their only safe 
course was to enforce the full assessment. In this way the 
adjustments which experience had forced cu the former rulers were 
ignored at the cost of much hardship to the people in the first 
instance and in the end of serious loss to the state. The fact that 
the levy of the full assessment was followed by the throwing up of 
land showed the [English officei's that in all cases tho nominal rates 
could not safely be enforced and liberal remissions were accordingly 
granted. Other expedients also helped to relieve the people from 
the full pressure of the rates. They reduced their holdings, gave up 
the land bearing the highest assessment, and the district and village 
officers found it necessary not to look too minutely into encroach- 
ments on Government waste. Through shifts and evasions matters 
at last found their level. JBut before this state of things was reach- 
ed, the people's resources were reduced to the lowest ebb.® The 
following statement of the chief revenue details of the eight Soni 
and the eleven TSsgaon villages shows that the system of adjustment 
by shifts and evasions was accompanied in the Soni villages by a 
fall in tillage &om about 15,000 acres in 1845-46 to about 10,000 
in 1851-52 and in the Tdsgaon villages from 37,625 acres in 
1 848-49 to 32,693 acres in 1851-52. The details are : 


Soni-Tdagaon Tillage and Revenue, 1 Sj}S-1S58. 


Viun.aES. 

Vcor. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Assesa- 

ment. 

Acre Kate. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

✓ 

Son! (S) 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 40 

1840-50 

1850-51 

1S51.52 

Acres. 

14,974 

14,250 

12,882 

12,800 

11,104 

10,298 

10,101 

Rs. 

35,042 

33,444 

84,676 

32,394 

27.712 

27,223 

20,697 

Rs. a. p. 
2 0 5 

2 5 7 

2 11 1 

2 8 G 

2 7 7 

2 10 A 
2 9 11 

Rs. 

10,640 

8110 

4252 

3340 

4080 

1098 

1303 

Rs. 

24,400 

2.5,323 

80,423 

28,548 

24,023 

20,125 

25,394 

Tfissaon {11)... 

1 

1848- 40 

1849- 60 

1850- 01 

. 1851-62 

87,626 

30,618 

28,479 

32,693 

70.306 

69,560 

54,916 

62,045 

3 0 6 

1 15 1 

1 14 10 

1 14 10 

9065 

4610 

1476 

2050 

07,251 

54,034 

63,441 

00,886 
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I Mr. Manson, 277 o£ 4th. Nov. 1850 paraa 5 and7. Bom, Gov. Sol. XOIV. 25-20. 
- Captain Anderson, 1855, Bom. Gov. Sel, XCIV. 23-26. 

B 1282—45 
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Chapte^VIlI. added to tho landholdor'a outstaudiags. Some of theao ontstand- 
ThoLaud. realised ia aa unusually good season, and the ttreat 

SiijivCT. Iwying tlio rest was hold over a landholder who either refused 

TiimMu wished him to till, or threatened 

issi-ss! leave tho ohioPs stato.^ Bather than allow land to remain waste^ 

if no ono would till it at tho usual nominal rates, it was given 
for tillago at any procurable rate, the difforonco between tho actual 
rate and tho full assessment being shown as khand tola or loss by 
agreomeut. Lands hold on these terms woro entitled to no remission. 
Against the great advantago of holding land with this remission in 
advance, was tho fact that tho land was held for only one year so 
that any attempt to improve it was lost labour. With kindly 
management a fair share of comfopt was possible under this system. 
At tho same time no advance was possible under it as the amount 
levied was based not on tho productive power of the land baton 
tho produ^o.’^ 

In spite of their enormons nominal assessment the Tftsgaon land- 
holders wore not very badly off under the native system. They 
wore slaves but their masters were considerate, and seldom tightened 
their -bonds boyond the h’mits of ondurance. They were not allowed 
to become wedthy; on the other hand they were seldom or never 
reduced below the level of a fair subsistence. GThey were 
the chiefs milch cows which ho took care no one but himself 
should touch. The gross produce in a well-managed native dis- 
trict was greater than in uusurveyed British districts, hut hir short 
of tho gross produce of surveyed British districts where the land- 
holder had learned that he worked for himself, not only for the 
state.’ In Captain Anderson's opinion whatever might he the 
defects of tho native system of management, the lapse of a district 
and the consequent in^oduction of the British revenue system 
was by no means a boon to the people. Probably a century or 
two had passed since the nominal or kamdl assessment had been 
fixed. During that time the standards of value had chonged. Even 
had the standards remained unchanged, the rates and apportionment 
of the assessment and tho boundaries of fields had in many cases 
been forgotten. Under native management this change was of little 
practical consequence, as the old rates though kept in the accounts 
. were, either by e.viensive remissions or by special agreement, so 
far modified as to be bearable. In settb'ng the Tasgaon villages 
in 1848-49 Mr. Manson noticed that lands had been granted by 
the chief to his .officials initead of ready-money payments, but the 
nominal value set opposite these lands was seldom realized.^ The 
receivers of these lands who were styled stipendiaries or taindtddra 
sublet them at rates lower than those shown in tho books. In 
the Tasgaon villages thirty-one landholders had written agreements 
with tlw grantees, and os they had begun to sow and had been at 


» Captain W. C. Anderson, Survey SuMn^^nt Southern Mardtha Country, 
318 of 8th December 18S5, Bom. Gov. Sel. XC^. ^ 
aCoptaiu W. 0. Andewon, 1865, Bom. Gov. Sel. ITOIV. 23. 

»Captain Wingate in Green's Deccan Byots, Bom. Gov, Sel. XOIV,23-2J. 

* Mr. Manson, £70 of 22nd December 18W para 35, 
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wliolo garden area was given to sugarcane. Tdsgaon and Soni 
together had between nine and ten acres of betel-leaf. In the 
remaining gardens wheat, turmeric, and vegetables were the chief 
crops. The old garden rates varied much in different villages, 
the highest average assessment in any village being IGs. 5d. 
(Rs.S as. 3i) in Resur. Some villages in which the survey oflicei’ 
found garden land had no garden land shown in the old accounts. 
The land had been held as dry crop, but it was generally highly 
rated in some cases heavier than the new garden rates. In most 
villages water was found hear the surface. Several streams also, 
ran fur a great part of the year and could be dammed at a triffingp 
cost. "With these facilities and the fixed survey tenure it was 
hoped that the area of watered land would rapidly spread. The 
nature of the well, the quantity of water and its depth from the 
surface, the crops grown, and the class of soil were the chief 'data 
on which the assessment of well-watered gai'den land or motasthal 
hAg&iiat was fixed. In channel- watered or patasthal laud, the cost 
of repairing the channel and the date to which the oliannol ran had 
also to be considered. The assessment was fixed by the Survey 
Superintendent field by field, after considering the whole data 
mentioned above for each field. The following statement shows 
the highest, lowest, and avei'age survey garden rates and assessment : 

Tdjtgaoii Garden Suroet/ Rates, 1853S3., 
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The effect of the new rates was in every class a reduction in the 
average acre rate of about one-third on the old assessment. The 
details are l Tdsgaon Survey SeUlemaU, 1853-63. 
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This settlement was introduced in 1852-53, reported in 1855-56^, 
and sanctioned by Government in 1856-57.*- 

The following statement- shows the results of the survey settle-, 
meat in this group of nineteen villages between 1855 and 1865 : 
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Besides tlio marked decline iu tillage this statement shows that, 
h’ora the first liberal remissions were granted. It also shows that 
in the first two years the acre rate was lower than in any after years. 
On acquisition of these rillages much land was held by Brahmans 
and others on rates lower than the full assessment. In a year or 
two the fall rates were levied on these lands', so that in 1847-18 
though tho whole tillage had fallen from 14,974 to 12,882 acres in 
consequence of the levy of full instead of reduced rates the avera<»o 
acre rate rose from 48. S^d. (Ra. 2 ns. 5 t|) to 6s. i'id. (Rs. 2 as.il,y. 
From 18*47-48 till tho near approach of tho survey in 1830-51 
tho returns show a steady fall in tho average aero rates. This fall 
was due to tho &ct that tho pressure of tho rates forced the better 
lands out of tfilago. In consequence of the Tasgaon chief’s in- 
debtedness dnring the last years of his life tho Tdsgaon villages 
had been very hcavdy assessed. After their lapse to the British 
much smaller remissions wera granted in tho Tdsgaon than in tho 
Soni villages, and according to local information much larger sums 
were levied than had been realised by the chief. Tho result was 
by 1850-51 the lands of these villages were deeply mortgaged. 

In 1860-51^ Mr. Mausou, the Assistant Political Agent who was 
then in chargo of this district, estimated that of tho £4037 
(Rs. 40,370) paid into tho treasury on account of the three first 
revenue inatalmeuta of that year, no less than £1931 (Rs. 19,310) 
wero raised by loans from moneylenders. He was satisfied- (1850) 
that the shrinking of tillage and the failing revenue proved that 
the assessment was too high. In the Tdsgoon villages the dry crop 
bigha^ assessment ranged from Os. to£l (Rs.3-10) on the black 
soils on tho Krishna hanks. In the village of Pains it was as low 
as 3s. 3d. (Rs.l*5).* 

In 1855 Colonel Anderson had no donbt that under British rule 
moro revenue was raised from this sub-division than it could afford to 
pay, and that a material reduction in ossessment was required.^ The 
new rates of assessment in this sub-division as well as in Athni were 
fixed in 1852 in conjunction with Captain Wingate. The nineteen 
villages wore distributed among four classes which were charged 
highest diy crop aero rates vaiyingfrom 4s. (Rs.2)to Is. 9d.(I4as.). 
In the first class, with a highest dry crop_ acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), 
wero ten villages close to the Krishna with a good climate and 
good markets. In the second class, with a highest dry crop acre 
rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. If), were five villages fmther inland with a 
less certain rainfall. In the third class, with a highest dry crop 
acre rate of 3s. (Bs.l^), were two villages further inland than the 
second class, with shorter rainfall and not so well placed for markets. 
The remaining two villages formed the fourth class and wore charged 
a highest dry crop acre rate of Is. 9d, (14 as.). Most of the villages 
had more or less garden land. The chief gardens were at Soni, 
Tdsgaon, Yerandoli, Bhoaa, and Folas. About one-sixth of the 


* Letter 7 of 20th Nov. 1851 para 23. ® Report 277 of 4th Nov. I860 para 5. 

^ ThU hfgha is a measure of value> not of areai ^ ranged from one to six acres 
(ind in one case >vns as much os tivclve acres. Boin. Gov. Scl. XOIV, 29. 

< Bom, Gov, Sel. XOIV, 28-29, 
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KTuttAo Jtewnue, lSi7-lSS8. 


Yeak 

Tillage. 
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tions. 
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1847-48 
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1851- 52 

1852- 53 
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^ 14,003 
21,185 
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56,262 
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57,841 
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57,609 

50,016 
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58,773 

58,661 

60,038 

165,763 

160,771 

01,607 

88,257 

10,007 

23,153 

58,066 

58,804 


’ho former survey measuremeuts seem to have been incorrect. 

\ new survey recorded 276^760 acres of occupied Grovernment 
1 and 23,376 acres of arable waste that is upwards of 100,000 
js of occupied land more than were shown in the former 
}unts. As the former survey showed only 8098 acres of arable 
ite it followed that it had shown as unarable nearly 100,000 acres 
and which had since been occupied. The 105 l^hatav villages 
re arranged in sis; classes with highest dry crop acre rates 
ying from 3a 9cZ. (Us. l-g-) to 2a (Re. 1). One rupee was taken 
the highest dry crop acre rate for the villages in the estreme 
t of Khatav bordering on Pandharpur. Then passing west the 
ages were divided into five more classes with an increasing rate 
each class to meet the increasing advantages of climate and 
rkets. The whole group had over 8500 acres of garden land 
st of which was given to wheat and vegetables. The old garden 
3S were very variable and on the average were high. The new 
’den acre rates varied from 7s. (Rs. 3^) in the first class to d-s. 
>. 2) in the sisth class, the average gradually increasing in the 
3rmediate classes. The new garden rates were estimated to 
ict a reduction of fifteen to twenty per cent. The general esti- 
ted result of the new settlement was a survey total or Jeamdl of 
1,726 (Rs. 1,07,260). Of these, making due deduction for possi- 
unoccupied waste, £1 0,200 (Rs. 1,02,000) were considered to be 
lizable against £8826 (Rs. 88,260) the average collections of the 
3 previous years. The following statement shows the effect of 
J survey . JCTicMm Survey Settlement, 18S8-BO, 
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Tdagaon Survey Seltlemenl JteauUa, 18BS-1865. 
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In 1838-S9 sniToy settlement was introduced into 105 villages 
of Khntdv thirty-seven villages of the Mdyni petty division in 
Khdndpm'. Except about thirty villages in the Phaltan plain below 
tho Mahdde^ Idlls on the north, Khatdv was a tableland divided 
from Pandhiwpu** on the east by a well marked line, of hills. On 
the north Rhatdv was separated from the Phaltan ])lain by the 
Mahddev veflS^ } the west a third line of hills divided Khatdv 
from Roreg^^oQ I south the country sloped gradnally 

into Rhdnapor* Khatdv was a fairly regular oblong about 
forty miles fi'ooi east to west and about twenty-five from north to 
south. The climate varied greatly. On the east on the Pandharpnr 
boundary the rainfall was scanty and uncertain; tho south-west 
supply becab*® mwe plentiful towards the west, and in the extreme 
west was sn^ci®®!^ and certain. Except in the east and south-east 
the Khatdv villages were well placed for markets, Phaltan one of 
the chief lo®®'! trade centres was six ta fifteen miles from tho 
north-wester^ villages and Sdtdra the other local centre was sixteen 
to twenty inilc® from the west villages. The made road from 
Sholdpur to Sdtdra crossed the gi'oup from east' to west, and with 
Phaltan there was ready communication by two roads down the 
Mahddov rai^g®- Smaller markets in and near the group were also 
useful. ExP®pt u few scattered cotton and blanket weavers the 
people lived i’J tillage Like Pandhaipur, Khatdv had bees part 
of the Sdtdr^ chiePa territory. The revenue management of both 
was the san^®' Di the outlying eastern villages, as in PandWpur, 
under the Rdjds lavish permanent reductions of revenue had 
been mada ^ii® closer at hand western villages the rates 
erred on the side of over rather than of under assessment.^ The 
people of th® were better off than those of the east. They 
had a better climate, the soil was richer, more land was watered, 
and the mark®*® were better. Tho very low rates in the east had 
tempted land^^ol^®!® ^ take more land than they could properly till. 
Tho following statement shows the collections and remissions in 
the 105 Khat^v villages during the eleven years ending 1858 : 


* CapWm W. 0. Anilcnon, Surv. Supt. 300 of 27tli January 1859; 
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in second class villages, and 4s. 6d. (Ra. 2J) in third class vdlages. 
In many villages the old garden rates were oppressive. It was 
thought that a fall in garden rates would help to reconcile the people 
to the rise in the dry crop land assessment.^ The following statement 
shows the effect of the survey : 


JiTdyjii Survey Scitlemcut^ ISSS-SBm 
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Total ... 

30 

37,203 
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In 1859-60 the survey settlement was introduced into the EToregaon 
sub-division and into the mdmlatddr’s section of the Rhitmipur sub- 
division. Koregaon lay to the west of and below the Vardhangad- 
Machindragad hills which running north and south separate the 
'valley of the Rrishna from the valley of the ferla and its feeders. 
This line of hills divided Roregaon from Rhatdv which had been 
settled in the previons year. Koregaon was about thirty miles fi’om 
north to south, and varied in breadth from eighteen 'miles in the 
north to ten in the south. The climate was exceedingly good ; the 
rainfall as a rule was ample and certain, decidedly better than in tho 
sub-divisions beyond its eastern hills. ^ The western villages had 
probably some small advantage in rain over the eastern villages. 
In one year the better soils without watering commonly yielded 
two crops. The produce of Koreg^aon was the same as is ordinarily 
found in first class dry ci'op lands jvdi'i, hdjrif wheat, gram, and oil- 
seeds. Very little cotton was grown ; the climate and much of the 
soil was suitable, but other crops paid better. 8773 acres were 
under garden tillage watered chiefly by watercourses or pats fed by 
small streams of which the sub-division was full. The chief garden 
crops were garden wheat, groundnut, and vegetables. The Kore- 
gaon subdivision was exceedingly well placed for markets. In this 
respect the western villages had an advantage being four to ten miles 
east of the town of Sdtdra which was an excellent market for every 
sort of field produce. In the south was the large market town of 
Rahimatpur in the centre of Koregaon, and in the north Dear. 
Other smaller markets were in and near the sub-division. The north- 
western villages were within ten miles of tho large market town of 
"Wdi, but a high range of hills prevented cart communication. The 
sub-division, was also exceedingly well supplied with means of com- 
munication by excellent well-made roads which were open for 
traffic at all times of the year. The Relgaum- Sdtdra road passed 
by Tdrgaon through the south of the sub-division ; the direct road 
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1 This MiSyni sorvey settlement was sanctioned by Government in Ziottor 632" 
of 22nd 'February_ 1850, Tho direct levies (Rs. 940) hitherto collected by tho villane 
officers were abolished and absorbed by the survey assessment. ° 
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These rates correspondod with those fixed in similar 7 illa<»ea in 
other settled sub-divisions. The first and second classes show a 
considerable redaction. In many of these villages the old rates 
were excessively high, particularly on the garden land wbso 
average acre rate was above- 14s. (Rs. 7) in five villages of the first 
class and in three villages of the second class. The vilhgw of the 
last four classes showed an increase of revenue under the hew rates. 
These had much poor soil which waa not brought to account hy the 
former survey, and was held at rates lower even than the graang 
was worth. The same state of things had been found in Pandharpur 
and in the Nateputa petty division of Khatdv where the new rates 
had greatly increased the revenue without causing diaiBiti B to ion. 
The survey rates proposed for Khatdv were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in February 1859.^ 

In tbo same year (1858-59), along with Khatdv, the snrvey 
settlement was inteoduced into the Mayni petty division of Ehdnapnr. 
These thirty-seven Mdyni villages lay close to the south of the 
western half of Khativ, with which they corresponded in climate 
and character. They were fairly placed as regards markets. 
The largo markets of Sdtdm and Fardd were both easily reached by 
made roads. Pusesdvli, one of the villages in the group, hod a good 
market and other minor markets were available. During the eleven 
years ending 1857-58 in the Mdyni petty division tillage fell from 
59,158 acres in 1847-48 to 57,309 acres in 1867-58, collections horn 
£4270 {Rs. 42,700) to £3721 (Es. 37,210), and remissionB had risen 
from £118 (Rs. 1180) to £459 (Rs.4590). The details are : 

JWdyni Tillage and Hevenue, IW-ISSS. 
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The same rates were proposed for Mdyni villages as for the 
corresponding Khatdv viUagea. The fifteen eastern villages of 
Mdyni corresponded with those of the third cloaa in Khatdv and 
were assessed at a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Es. 1^); 
the nineteen central villages corresponding with those of the second 
class were assessed at 3* 3d. (Es. If); and the two western 
villages corresponding with those of the first class were assessed 
at 8s. 9d. (Es. 1|).® The first class had only two villages beeause 
most of the villages of that part were alienated. The whole group 
had over 8800 acres of garden land. The average garden acre rates 
were eatimnted at 7s. (Bs. 3J) in first class villages, 5s. 6d. (Rs. 2f) 


> Gov. letter 052 of 22nd FaUruary 1859. Kie direct levies (Be, 6091) hitherto 
collected hy the rUlage ofEcers wore aboUshed and absorbed by tbo survey assess* 
® > ibo details for one village were not available. 
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The statement shows that a striatei' systexn began, to be 
introdaced in 1854-55 under which remissions fell from about £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) to about £600 (Rs. 6000). Under the survey 
settlement the seventy-three Koregaon villages were arranged in 
three classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 6s. to 
5s. (Rs. 3-2^). The first mass villages in the west of the sub- 
division had some advantage over the rest in climate and in 
markets; the third class villages in the east and north-east had 
the worst climate and the poorest markets. The second class 
villages were intermediate between those of the first and third 
classes. The rates in the first and second classes were higher than the 
officers of the Sonthern IVTariLtha Country survey had ever imposed, 
but the survey had never been introduced in any sub-division with 
such extraordinary natural and acquired advantages. For garden 
lands the highest acre rates proposed by the survey were 13a. 
(Rs. 6^) for the first class, 12s. (Rs. 6) for the second class, and 
ils. (Ra 5^) for the third clasa The average garden acre rate was 
estimated at 8a, (Rs. 4). On the tillage of 1S58-59 the survey rates 
showed a fall from £14.953 (Rs. 1,49,530) to £13,695 (Rs. 1,36,950) 
or eight per cent. Q?he details are : 

Koregaon Survey Settlement, tSS9,GO. 


CbAEB. 

Vtti- 

ZiAOBS. 

FoanxB. 

SORVBT. 1 

1S58-S9. 

1853-59. 

Waste. 

rtotaU 

Highest 

Ury-orop 

Acre 

Bate. 

X 

11 

Ill 

Total.,. 

19 

29 

25 

B9. 

01,016 

E3,0S1 

31,935 

XU. 

61,600 

48,384 

37,009 

Ha. 

1231 

1535 

1622 

Us. 

53,837 

49,019 

38,631 

lU. 

s 

i! 

73 

1 1.49,535 1 1,36,949 

44S3 

1,11,137 

... 


rhe proposed survey rates were sanctioned by Government in 
January 1860.^ 

In the same year (1859-60) the survey settlement was introduced 
into the mamlatdar's di^sion of RZhdnapur in the east of the 
district. This group of fifty-six Khandpur villages lay immediately 
south of the Mdyni mahdlkari’s division of Rhandpur which had 
been settled in 1858-59. The R.hdndpar group was bounded on 
the south by alienated or private villages mixed with the lands of 
Athni in Relgaum and Tdsgaon then in Relgaum and now in Satdra. 
On the west the Khandpur sub-division ivas separated from Rarad 
and Targaon by the continuation of the line of hills which divided 
Roregaon from EZhatdv. The Khdnapur group of fifty-six villages 
covered about forty miles in extreme length from east to west wim a 
breadth from north to south varying from ten to eighteen miles. 
The rainfall dwindled from west to east and was much more ample 
and certain in the western villages than in the eastern. The crops 
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im £1947 (Rs. 19,470) to £1639 (Rs. 16,390) ; in the nineteen 
lond class villag^es the effect was to raise the revenue from £2334 
s. 23,340) to £2524 (Rs. 25,240) ; in the thirteen third class 
lages to raise the revenue from £1954 (Rs. 19,540) . to £2016 
s. >20,160) i and in the seven fourth dlass villages to raise the 
renue from £504 (Rs. 6040) to £564 (Rs. 5G40). Over the whole 
iy-sis villages the effect was a slight increase from £6739 
3. 67,390) to £6743 (Rs. 67,430). The details are : 

KhdnApur Survey Selllement, 18S0-60. • 


Class. 

Vin- 

I.AOSS 

Fobaier 

SORVET. ^ 

1S5S-50. 

18&S-S0. 

Waste. 

. 

Total. 

Highest 

Dry- 

Crop 

Acre 

Hate. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

17 

19 

13 

7 

Ha. 

19,408 

23,343 

10,645 

6033 

Ra. 

10,387 

26,238 

20,102 

5645 

ns. 

1737 

2100 

1352 

733 

Ha. 

13,124 

27,404 

21,514 

0378 

Us. a. 

2 0 

1 12 

1 0 

1 O 

56 

07,894 

07.432 

6983 

73,420 

... 


>vernment sanctioned these survey rates in January 1860.^' 

Xn 1860-61 the survey settlement was introduced in. W^l in the- 
trcmo north-west of the district. "Wdi included. 103 villages,, 
renty-four of which were under a mdmlatdiir and. twenty-nine 
der a mahalkari. The md.mlatd4r*s charge was entirely above 
3 Sdlpi range of hills. It was hounded on the north by the Shor 
.te, on the east by XCoregaon, on the south and soath>westby 
tdra and Jdvli, and on the west by the villages under the 
-perintendent of Mahdbaleshvar which, except in a few cases, came 
tween the W4i villages and the crest of the lulls. The mahdlkari''s 
lages were in the vmley of the Nira in the extreme noi’th. They 
re divided from Poona by the Nira and from the rest of W4i by the 
it and west running Sdlpi or Rdmatki spur. On the west this group, 
■s bounded by the villages of the Pant Sachiv an d on the east by 
3 villages of the chief of. Phaltan. The two Wdi groups- differed 
ich in climate. Tn- the mahdlkari's eastern villages along tho 
tdra-Poona road- between tho Sdlpi hills and tho Nira bridge 
3 rainfall was light and somewhat uncertain. "With almost every 
le westwards along the banks of the Nira the rainfall became more 
rourablc, till in tho western villages near Shirval on tho Poona- 
ihabaleshvar road the fal! was- ample. There was also much 
rietyin tho mdmlatddr’s villages. Those of the main sub-division 
the east, south-east, and south of- "Wdi were considered first class 
y crop villages having as good a climate and as certain a- 
[nfall as anywhere. To tho west nearer the Mahdbaleshvar.- 
•Is tho rainfall rapidly became heavier, and in the -villages close- 
■der the hills was too heavy for any bub inferior dry crops, and tho 
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Chapt^TIZL both dry and garden were like those of Koregaon, Khdndpm had 
The Land. several small markets within its limits, bat the chief mart was the 
Sunvsy. trading town of Bairdd about ten miles to the west. The 

Khdndpur, iii^de road from JJijapnr to the coast, by the lately opened KumbhSrli 

1S50-G0, ' pass, ran east to west through the south of Khdodpnr. The road 

from Belgaum to Sdtdra by Tdsgaon also ran through the west o£ the 
Khandpur suiwey group from south to north. In roads and markets 
the western villages had a decided advantage over the rest of the 
group. A few weavers were scattered through the different villages, 
but there was no manufivoturing town. The bulk of the people 
seemed fairly off, certainly much freer from debt than in Koregaon. 
Daring the twelve years ending 1858-59 Khdndpur tillage had 
varied little. The area in 1847-48 was 07,253 acres and in 1858-59 
67,298 acres, the least was 65,307 acres in 1855-56, and ths 
average was 66,503 acres ; collections were £6636 (Rs. 66,860) in 
1847-48 and £6739 (Ra. <>7,390) in 1858-50, the lowest was £4628 
(Bs. 46,280} in 1853-54, and the average £5799 (Rs. 57,990) ; and 
remissions had varied from £1985 (Ba 19,850) in 1849-50 to 
nothing in 1858-59 and averaged £824 (Bs. 8240). The details 


Khtbulpur Tillage and Hevenue, 184t~lS59. 


Tub. 

TiUagc. 

Collcc- 

tlORS, 

Hfifuls- 

slOUA 

Hedno* 

Uons. 

Tub. 

TilhgD. 

Coltee- 

tlons. 

Remis- 

SlOPA 

Bedue- 

tions. 

1847- 48... 

1848- 40... 
1848-50.. 
1860-51.. 
1661-&2... 

Acres. 

0r.«53 

(W,S02 

07,J-»3 

es,vsa 

(I5,6Ca 

(W,481 

ea,ou 

Ha 

06, 803 
&4,SSO 
4(^040 
52,180 
64^1& 

Rs. 

loop 

11,2S9 

28,840 

13,270 

11,079 

Bs. 

ij.tns 

i.,e5i 

14,965 

11,636 

11,201 

1854- 55... 

1855- 50. 
1850-57... 
1857-68... 
1858*59 .. 

Acres. 

67,459 

05.307 

00.033 

00,600 

07,298 

Bs. 

60,011 

02,313 

01,718 

oafiia 

6t,m 

Bs. 

3367 

SlSl 

1770 

83 

Ba 

11,194 

11,186 

11,103 

11,090 

11,124 

1853-64.. 

46,285 

19,399 

14,530 

Arenas. 

ce,593 

67,090 

8237 

11,119 


Under the Sdtdra chiefs the revenue management of this group 
was half-way between the sub-divisions to the east where the 
permament reductions or tato, were lavish and uncalled-for, and the 
west like Koregaon where the management was strict and the 
assessment high.^ The average rates of assessment in many villages 
were low, and were moderate in all except those in the west. Every- 
where great inequalities were common and might be removed to 
the gain rather than to the loss of revenue. The survey divided the 
fifty-six Khdndpur villages into four classes according to their 
rHgtaTinn to the west which carried with it good climate and good 
markets. The highest diy crop acre rates proposed were 4s,, 3s. Gdj 
3s. l^d., and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 3,. Bs. 1 J, Rs. l-flp end Rs. 1|). In 4304 
acres of oarden land the highest rates proposed were 10s. and 9s. 
(Rs. 5 an^Rs. 4J) for the first and second classes, and 8s. and 7s. 6d. 
(Rs.'4 andRs.33) for the third and fourth classes.' As much of 
the garden land was poor the average garden rate was estimated 
at 5s. 6d. (Rs, 2i-). The effect of the survey was iu the seventeen 
first villages to lower the assessment on the 1858-59 tillage 


1 Capt. W. C. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 19 of 12th January 1S60. 
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my villao’cs diy crop acre rates o£ 8s. or 10a. 4 or Ra. 5) 

3 ro cornnSn. garden land tlie rates were specially high, and 
loqoal. In several villages the garden acre rates for the whole 
IWo averaged £l 4s. and £1 8s. (Ra. 12 and Rs. 14), and average 
tes of 14s. to £1 (Rs. 7 - 10) were common. In other villages the 
erage garden acre rate was only 4s. to 10s. (Ra. 2-5). As every 
la^o had a share of poor garden land so high an average conld 
t be kept up without trenching on legitimate profits. Daring the 
irteen years ending 1859-60 tillage^ in "Wdi had varied from 79,757 
res in 1854-55 to 86,970 in 1859-60 and averaged 83,730 j collec- 
ts from £7814 (Rs. 78,140) in 1853-54 to £10,531 (Rs. 1,05,310) 
1858-59 and averaged £9334 (Rs. 93,340) ; and remissions from 
!13 (Rs. 2130) in 1858-59 to £2076 (Rs. 20,760) in 1850-51 and 
eraged £1045 (Ra. 10,450). The details are : 

TTai Tillage and Revenue, XS 47 -IS 6 O. 


YUB. 

TillAgo. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Rcduc- 

tions. 

Uomia- 

Bions. 

CoUcc* 

tlons. 

1847-48 ... 
184S-40 ... 

184U-50 ... 
1S60-61 ... 

1S51-53 ... 
1852^ .. 

1S63-G4 ... 
18&4-55 ... 
1S6S-66 ... 
1850-67 ... 
1857-68 ... 
1658-50 ... 
1850-00 ... 

Averae^— 

Acres. 

84,009 

85,063 

86,116 

85,303 

83.270 

81.S83 

80,728 

70,757 

82,6<)6 

83,233 

84,720 

80,214 

80,070 

Us. 

1.23,41S 
1,23, 14S 
1,23,246 
1,23,488 
1,14,105 
1,13,232 
1.12.ISS 
1,11,346 
1,18,002 
1,20,014 
1,21,121 
1,22,761 
1,23,637 

Us. 

14,782 

15.604 
16.677 
16,876 

15.604 
16,336 
16.727 
16.601 
16,427 
16,473 
16,600 
16,311 
16,324 

As. 

£018 

12,628 

12,784 

20,704 

18,080 

14,220 

18,323 

0020 

7239 

11,400 

4700 

2120 

a037 

Us. 

1,03,018 
04,820 
04.784 
86.848 
82,4 2 J 
83,718 
78,188 
80,210 
06,326 
03,082 
1.00.713 
1,06,314 
1,04,806 

£3,730 

1,10 ,287 

16,602 

10,410 

08,380 


During the six years ending 1859-60, probably chiefiy from the 
provoment in thestate of the people due to the rise in produce prices, ' 
nissions were comparatively small espec^ly during the last three 
these six years. The measuring of Wdi was begun in the end of 
55-56 when a spread of tillage set in and continued steadily, 
is spread in tillage like the fall in remission was apparently 
iofly due to a rise in the price of grain. Rrom 1S47-48 to 
54-55 the average yearly collections were £8920 (Ra. 89,200), 
d from 1855-56 to 1859-60 they were £9996 (Rs. 99,960), 
it is an increase of £1076 (Rs. 10,760) or twelve per cent. 
Wdi as in other parts of the district considerable areas were 
sed at needlessly light rates. In many cases also the rates were 
iduly high. The rates wanted levelling rather than lowering.® 

The twenty-nine villages in the mahdlkari's charge were arranged 
four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 4s. 3d. 

1 2s. 9d. (Rs, 2|f to Rs. l^). The first class included the extreme 
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* Tlio acres wcro’obtaincd by fcumuis Capt. Adorns’ bigTtds into acres at 30 nutilAda 
a bigha. 

3 Capt. W. O. Anderson, Survey Supcriutcudout, 55 of 22ud January 1861 and 67 
31st January 1861. ^ ' 
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Wdi. 
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nil siao jillogcs and hill top villages had Utile coatiunous tilW 
Iho infonor grains nachm sava and mri, which formed the staple!^ 
of the lull people, were groivn on the hillsides without the help of 
^0 plough, one spot being cropped for two or perhaps threeyearami 
then left fallow to recover for three to eight years. Some rice ma 
grown in Wdi especially close to the hiUs. lu the east jvin tdW 
gram and the other crops common to superiw dry crop dislrich 
throve well. Nearer tho hills tho rainfoJl became too heavy for 
superior dry crop tillage and almost, the only dry crops grown wen 
the bill grains ndchni, mri, and s&m. Especially near TO tha 
villages iii the cast and south-east of the mdmlatddt's division M 
a good deal of garden land. The garden land was partly watered 
by wells but chiefly by water-courses or pdfs led from streams or 
iidfds, many of vybicb ran all the year. A good deal of sugarcane 
was grown. Its juico was mado into gul or raw sugar which was 
readily sold in the town of Wdi or sent to Poona and Sdtdra. The 
hotter soils without tho help of water commonly yielded two crops 
in one year. 


Tho sub-division was well oS for markets. Besides tho lar^ 
town of Wiii in tho centre where a daily market was held, withm 
tho sub-division wore minor markets, and beyond the borders were 
Phaltau, Bhor, Stitdra, and hfalcolmpeih or Mahdbaleshvar. A good 
mado road ran from Wdi to Sdtdra,and the road from Sdtdra to Poona 
which riiu along tho western edge of the mahdlkari's division gave 
tho villages of that part ready communication with large markets. 
A made road with a good slope hut almost too narrow for carts ran 
from Wdi to MaUdbuleshvar up tho Pasami pass. From Wdi a bullock 
cart track .by tho Kdmatki pass and Shirval led about forty-five 
miles to Poona. Tho western villages of the mahdikari's division 
Lad no made road near them. Except a little scattered hand-loom 
weaving tillage was tho only industry. Wdi, with about 11,000 
people, was tho only place of importance in the sub-division. It was 
a favourite residonco for Bidhmans and other men of means aud was 
a good market for local field prodnea In the eastern villages the 
husbandry was decidedly good and tho people on the whole were 
fairly off. Though not uncommon debt vraa by no means general. 
In tho hill villages tho people were ns well probably better off than 
in most hill districts os their pi’oduce found a ready sale in the 
large market of Maloolmpeth. 

Captain Adams hod surveyed the whole subdivision about 1 820 and 
since 1823'241us areas hadfoz’med thebasis of tho accounts.^ Still, under 
tho Bdjds’ rule and up to the survey settlement, the ancient rates of 
assessment remained in force. The chief change had been the 
introduction of laoai/oia or permnnont reductions which were largely 
granted by the Edjds, tho^h less freely m the west near Sdtdra than 
fn tho east. In Wdi as in :^regaon the average assessment was high 
and tha pressure was aggravated by oKbreme inequality. It was the 
itd.jds'pnnciploto exaottholastrupeefrom good soil and well &voured 
districts and to give poor land and dry districts at an almost 
nominal assessment. A common result was that good land passed 
out of tillage and tho people wore forced to work tho poorer soils. In 
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Il'tfJ Survei/ Scltlement, ISGO-Gt. 



Class. 

Vit- 

FOIUIBU. 

Sl-rvkt. 


Division. 

ZtAQES. 

1S50-GO. 

1&50-C0. 

Waste. 

Total. 


f I 

7 

Its. 

0511 

7074 

Ita. 

193 

IM. 

7272 

^TabSlkari's 

J II 

9 

&932 

5204 

92 

8350 


! Ill 

5 

CG2J 

0511 

61 

0598 

L IV 

s 

bOlS 

io.3n 

ICO 

10.151 


( I 

20 

ia,aao 

30,315 

8sa 

40.CS1 


I II 

10 

11.071 

10.045 

ITT 

10.222 

U&mlatdlr’s 

J III 

4 

2000 

1519 

21 

1570 

Cliar^c. 


a 

2391 

2460 

79 

2545 

1 ^ 


0703 

G13S 

70 

0503 


VI 

0 

2415 

2732 

49 

2731 

Total ... 

... 

loa 

l.Ot.SGO 

05.273 

1700 

00.081 


The proposed rates -were sanctioned by Government in February 
1861.1 

In 1861-62 the survey settlement was introduced in the Sdtura 
sub-division of 101 villages. Sdtdra was bounded on tbo west by 
;he great range wbicb runs parellel to the main crest of tho 
Sahyddris. separated from it by the Koyna valley ; on the north by 
1 range of hills separating it &'om ICoragaon and the l^uddl valley ; 
jn the • east by the Firishna ; and on tho south by a spur which 
separated it from Targaon. The sub-division consisted of two 
valleys, that of the Tenna or Vena on the north and that of tho 
Urmodi or Parli river on the south of the Sdtdra fort range. Both 
bhese rivers were feeders of the PZrishna and their valleys merged 
into the Krishna valley whose coarse formed tho eastern boimdary 
of the sub-division. Throughout the eastern half of tho sub-division 
the climate was exceedingly favourable to agriculture, the supply both 
of the early and of the later rains was in general ample and certain, 
and in most seasons all good dry-crop soils yielded two harvests. 
Towards the west the rainfall became heavier, till in the hill villages 
at the head of the Parli valley continuous dry-crop tillage almost 
entirely gave way to ndclini and rice. In the centi’e and east tho 
dry-crop tillage was excellent. A considerable area of garden land 
was watered by wells and channels or -pats in the centre and oast 
and almost exclusively by channels in the west. Most parts of the 
subdivision were well oSfor made roads. The road from Belgaum by 
Tasgaon, after crossing the Krishna, ran up theVenna valley to Sdtdra, 
and the road from Satdra to Mahabalesnvar also ran up tho Venna 
valley. Three other made roads crossed the north of the subdivi- 
sion, from Ssltdra to Wdi, to Poona, and to Pandharpui', of which all 
and especially the Poona road were much used. In the south the 
Parli valley was crossed by the Sdtara-Kolhdpur road. The villages 
towards the head of tho Parli valley were the only villages in tho 
sub-division which were badly off for communications. Still even 
this tract was in no place more than twelve miles from Sdtdra in a 
direct line. The Sdtdra suh-division was exceedingly well off for- 


1 Gov. I.ettcr S67 o£ 20lh Fell. 1S61 ; Survey Superinteadeut, 55 of 22iid Januarv 
1861 and 67 of 31at January 1861. > J i « uauuary 
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westerly villages whiclt liad tUo best climate; and tbo fowtli cla« 
the dry eastern villages bordoring oa tbo Poona-Situra road be- 
tween tbo foot o£ tbo Siilpi bills and tbo Nira bridge. The second 
and tbird dims villages lay between tbo first and fourth classej 
Ibo mamlutdar’s sovonty-four villages woro arranged in sis classes 
wilb bigliesb ^y-crop aero rates varying from (is. to 2 «. (Rs. 3 , 
Ko. 1 ). ^ Tbo first class comprised tbo villages in tbo east of tho 
anb-divisiou which wero tbo best dry-crop villages with ample bat 
not oxccssivo Kuufall. Tho second third and fourth clasnes p»- 
ccodcd in regular order westward, tbo rainfall becoming too heavy 
for tbo best dry-crop tillage and tho villages more outlying and cat 
oH from markets. Tho fifth and sixth classes comprised villages at 
tbo tops of valleys between tbo spm-a of bills and on bill sides and 
liill^ tops. Theso bill villages bad three kinds of dry-crop land; 
iinvjtd bteadily tilled year after year, of which many villages had 
litllo or uouo ; lUali bind cropped for tbreo years and then fallowed 
for onu to throe or lour years ; and dali or humri lands cropped two 
or aouiutimcs tbreo years and then left fallow for six to ten jeats. 
On tbo Itfitli and kumri a scalo of rates beaded by one repco was 
projioscd, but tbo highest ncro rates actually levied were -iid. (Sotr.) 
for kumri and Od, {ii aa,) for lisdli land. On tbo jiniyat or con- 
tinuously tilled lauds of tbo fifth and sixth classes tbo lughest rates 
proposed wero 2s. 3d. ond 2s. (Rs. IJ and Re. 1). As in these hill 
villages tbo old assessment was shown in tbo lump on each holding, 
no detailed comparison could bo made between tbo former rates 
and tbo now rates. 


Tho reason for tho unusual niuubcr of groups and rates of assess- 
incnl was tbo variety in tbo tillage of tbo sub-division from the best 
dry crop to nearly tbo worst bilfland. Tbo following statement 
shows tbo diftorcut groups with their respective rates : 

Will Sumy JlaltA, 1SC0-6J, 
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The effect of tbo survey was to lower tbo rental from £10,437 
{Es. 1,04,370) to £9528 (Rs. 95,280} or about nin© per cent. Tbo 
details oi'o : 
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ng to those adopted in the mamlatdaT's division of Wai which 
ivas settled in the previous year were proposed for Satdra. The 
Tillag'GS to the east and as far as a little to the west of a north and 
iouth line running through Sdtara were placed in the first class. 
Uhence to the west the highest rate decreased as the rainfall 
became more and more excessive and the villages less accessible, 
tn the hill villages where all tillage was brolcen by fallows the dry- 
srop rates were much lower than anywhere else. The plain villages 
j/ere arranged in five classes and the hill villages in two classes. 
Df the seven classes^ the first included all the eastern or plain por- 
jion of the sub-division and nearly, all the highly assessed villages. 
En the remaining villages the existing assessment- was generally 
oioderate and sometimes low. Everywhere the existing rates on 
.'Ich soils were out of proportion heavier than those on poor soils 
ivhich were often given at nominal rates. The following statement 
shows the difierent classes and their highest rates of assessment : 

Sdtdra Survey ScUea, 1S61-63, 
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3n the tillage of 1860-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
E9188 to £8593 (Rs. 91,880 * Rs. 86,930) or 6-6 per cent. The 

3 * 


Sdtdra Survey Settlement, 1861-63. 
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Except the hill villages -the proposed survey rates for the entire 
sub-division were sanctioned by Government in hEay 1862. Instead 
of two hiU classes Government made one class assessed at a highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. 1).^ 

In 1861-62 the survey settlement was introduced into the ddvli 
sub-division.® Jdvli included three distinct sections: The RIndal 
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1 Government Xietter 1S43 of Stii Alay IS63 j Uajor W- O. AndeisoD, Surv. Snnt 
553 of Situ December 1861. 

s A group of 37 villasea settled in 1858-59 and included in MobAbalealiTar was 
excluded from tbis settlement, 
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ninrkots. Tho town of Sdtdra supplied on unfailbg demand for 
every form of local field produca Thoro wore also minor markets 
in and near tho sub-diviaion. Tho heavy fcrafl5o on tho trunk roads 
oi-catcd an enormous demand for grain especially for cattlo fodder. 

On tho s^olo tho people wore well-to-do. Thoro was a good deal 
of debt. Still, oven whoro tho rates pressed heaviest, 
wore nblo to oko out a living by carting or by labour in Bombay 
during tho fiiir months. During tho fourteen years ending 1860.61 
tillngo‘ in SiUdra vnried from ■10,201 acres in 1852-53 to ‘16,740 in 
1860-Ql and averaged 43,613; collections from £7116 (Rs, 71,160) 
iu 1833-54 to £0188 (Bs. 01,880) in. 1860-61 and avciauod £657T 
(Rs. 85,770) ; and remissions from £123 (Rs. 1230) in 1858-39 to 
£1093 (Rs. 19,930) in 1853-54 and averaged £672 (Rs. 6720). Tko 
details are: 


Sdidra Tillage o»id Jleeenue, 1S47‘1$01. 
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As in Koregaon and Wdi tho old assessment was estremely an- 
oqnal, and especially in tho cast of tho snb-divisiou was very high. In 
tho villago of Putbhnl near S.4tara tho dry-crop higha 
aero) rato was said to bo as high as £1 and £1 4s. (Rs. 10 and Rs. 12). 
In this village in 1860-61 tho average dry-crop aero rate amounted 
to 17s. Srf. (Rs. 8|). Tho corresponding diy-orop ncre rotes were 
11s. 4Jd. (Rs. 5^) in Gojogaon, 7s. T^d. (Rs. 3)~J) m Nisral, 6s. 74d. 
(Rs. 3]^) in Clunolmor, and 7s. l)d. (Rs. in Angdpur. ■ All of 
these villages contained a largo proportion of poor soil, so that 
without some special help those rates could not have been realised. 
Tho osplanation was that tho government lands in these Tillages 
had boon excessively taxed nnder the Rujus to make up for the largo 
area of qnit-ront or rent-freo land wmoh tho villages contained. 
Tho same practice existed in many Rnidd rillnges. In some cases 
it was stated that no ono was allowed to till alienated land unless 
he hold a certain portion of heavily assessed government land. The 
indmddrs would be greatly benefited by fixing the assessment of 
tho Qovommont land on o just standard.® Survey rotes correspoud- 


* The acres wore found by turnius Capt. Adams bighda into acres at 3S gunthds to 

abigha. ^ ^ 

* Major W. O, Anderson, Supt. R®v. Surv. SonthemMardtha Country, 653 of 24th 
December 18B1, 
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village revenue. Tlie landholdere \ 7 l 10 se names were entered in thd 
accounts tilled part of their lands themselves and sublet parts to 
others on their own terms. In the Medha and Suddl valleys whore 
was much superior land the rates in neighbouring villages were 
ve^ unequal. The villages were generally very small, and people 
living in one village often tilled in another and thus to some extent 
the heavy assessment of one village was counteracted by light 
assessment in a neighbouring village. In the hill villages the 
assessment was generally moderate. For several years before 1 862, 
the revenue had not increased moro than ten per cent while produco 
prices had nearly doubled. Within the four or five years ending 
1862 the state of the people had greatly improved. This rise in 
prices had enabled the people to do almost entirely without remis- 
sions and to bring under tillage- all but 923 acres of the arable 
land.^ 

Haring the fourteen vears ending 1860-61 collections in Jdvli bad 
fallen from £3850 (Rs. *38,600) in 1847-48 to £2194 (Rs. 21,940) in 
lS53-5Ji and again risen to £1158 (Rs. 41,580) in 1860-61 : and 
remissions had risen from £233 (Rs. 2330) in 1847-48 to £1605 
(Rs. 16,950) in 1853-54 and again fallen to £4 (Rs. 40) in 1860-61. 
The details are : 

JUv/i TiUaa^ anU JfeMiiue, 1S47 • ISiit, 
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The 141 villages were aivangcd in seven classes >vith highest dry- 
crop acre rates varying from 6s. to 2s. 1 Jt2. (Rs. 3 - l-j’jj) • The 
survey rates proposed for Jdvli wore almost the same os those pro- 
posed for the Sdtdra sub-division. They began with a three-rupee 
highest dry-crop acre rate for the villages farthest cast in the 
K.nddl valley close to the Sdtdra- Wdi road and gradually became 
smaller towards the western hills. In the sixth and seventh 
class hill villages the rates both for dry-crop and rico^ land wore 
shghtly in excess over those proposed in the Sdtdra bill villages, 
as the nearness of Mahdbaleshvar and of Chiplun gave them a 
decided advantage as regards markets. Ghirden land was almost 
confined to the Kuddl and Medha valleys. The hill. villages and 
the EZoyna valley had very little garden land. For the Jdvli 
garden lands the same rates were adopted as those propesed for 
Sdtdra, The following statement shows the number of villages and 
the survey rates proposed for each class : 
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I Siuvoy Supcrinteadcat, 76 of 26t]i March 1862. 
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valloy; the Mcdha valley up wHich tlie Sdtdra-MaMbaleslivar road 
iiin; und the upper Koyna valley aud a portion of the tableland on 
each aide of the Royna river. The Kuddl and Medha v^Ieya ran 
from west to caat^ and the Royua valley from north to south parallel 
nnth the Sahyddris. The three Jdvli valleys started from the 
Mahdbaleshvnr plateau aud ivero separated by spurs branching from 
it. l^car the Mahdbaloshvar plateau the tablelands on their tops 
broadened till they hold many villages. Every variety of climate 
occurred wthin Jdvli limits. In the extreme east of tho Euddl 
valloy near tho Wdi-Sdtdra road the rains were light enough to 
admit of first class dry-crop tillage, while in the Mahdbaleshvar 
villages tho fall .of rain varied from about 150 to 370 inches. In 
tho Mahdbaleshvar villages nothing could grow but hill grains or 
rice, and oven they foiled if planted bohire the first violence of the 
monsoon was over. In tho eastern villages both of the Medha and 
of tho Kuddl vcdloys especially in the Kuddl villages the rainfall was 
sufficiently moderate to allow of high dry-crop tillage and tho 
bettor soils without tho help of water yielded two crops in the year. 
Up the western valleys tho better dry-crops sneb as jsdri became 
loss common and at last at the head of the valleys and in the hills 
most of tho land- was cropped for two or three. years and then left 
fallow for tlirco to six years. NdcUni, vari, and 'other hill [grains 
formed tho staple diy crops. In the patches of good land capable 
of continuous tillage a little barley and wheat were raised. Rice 
was tho staple crop in all those villages and in some villages con- 
siderablo quantities of sugarcane were grown. 

All Jdvli hill villages wore well off for markets. Tho large market 
of Sdtdm was within easy reach of the east end of tho Medha valley 
and tho largo market of "Wdi was iviUiin ea^ reach of the Kuddl 
volley, and tho station of Mahdbaleshvar absorbed all the marketable 
produce of tho hill villages which, o.vcoptuig the extreme southern 
villages on the Koyna, were all ^vithin twelve or fourteen imles of 
Mnlcolmpeth. Theso villages were also within a moderate distance 
of the tidal port of Cbiplun in Ratndgiri fixim which all sorts of 
produce went by sea to ^Bombay. Cluplan was reached by bullock 
tracks down tho Sahyddris. The people of tho hill villages were 
therefore much better off than most • bill people. They had a 
ready market for all produce, also for grass, wood, bamboos^ and 
other house building materials. The station of Mahdbaleshvar 
created a large demond for high paid labour for several months in 
the year. A considerablB bullock traffic between the plains and 
the port of Mabdd also moved up the Medha and Kuddl volleys ly 
the Kelgad and Tdi posses across the Mahdbaleshvar range. This 
traffic caused a great demand for fodder. Till this Butvoy settle- 
ment in all hill villages, even ffir down the Medha and Kuddl 
valleys, the revenue management was veiy rude. The lands of a 
village were generally divided among a certain number of persons, 
originally of one family and bearing one family name. The lands 
of each sharer were known to himself and to the other villagers, 
but there was no precise record of the sitnatiqn of the lands of each 
in the accounts. Each person ^ras debited with his share of the 
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Ou ilio tillago ot 1860-Cl tho sarvoy rates sliowod a fall from 
£4158 to £1002 (Rs. 41,580 - Rs. 40,020) or 37 per cent. Ifiie 
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Tlio proposeil survey rates Tvoro snnotioned by Goveramont inMay 
1802, with, ns in the case of tbo SAtura settlement, the alteration of a * 
highest dry-crop ncro rate of one rupee for nil hill villages.' 

In the same year (3801-62) the survey setHoment ivas introduced 
in the T^rgnon snb-division. Tho Tdrgaon survey group included 
fifty-five villnges, foriy-two in the mdmlatddr’s division and thirteen 
in tho maliiilkari’s division. In position tho TArgnon snb-division 
corresponded rvitli tho SAtAro snb-division, except that it stretched a 
little farther cast and west. It was bounded on tbo oast by tho line 
of hills which separated tho Khatdrand Khdndpar sub-divisions from 
those in tho Krishna valley, Koregaon SAtAra and KnrAd. On tho 
west TArgaon reaohed the main Sahyddri range including the lower 
part of the Koyna valley, instead of, as was the cas(> with Satara, 
being bounded by tho eastern or BAmnoli-GherAdategad range, 
runnmg parallel with tho main crest of the SahyAdris, which formed 
the onstom boundary of the Koyna valley. The bnlk of the mAm- 
latdars’ villages were in tho Krishna valley. Yevy few were in tho 
side valleys between the spurs of the inner line of the SahyAdris 
and of those which formed tho eastern houndaxy of TArgaon. The 
villages on these spurs to the west and in the valleys betxveen them 
were nearly all ah'enated. Tho PAtankar alone held- forty-threa 


1 Govornment lettor 1842 of Sth May 1862 i Major TV. C. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 
Southern Maiittha Country, 76 of 26th March 1862. 
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Tho malidlkari’s division included tlio lower pnrfc of tlio Koynn 
valley. The Koyna river ran north nnd south hotweon tho main 
lino of tho Sahyddris nnd tho parallel range ns far ns tho 
mahiilkari’s station of Holvilk whore it was crossed by a lino bridgo 
built in 3857. At HelvAk was a break in tho cnslern rango and tho 
rivor turned sharply to tho cast and flowed oast to tho Krishna at 
Kar/ld about twelve miles cast of tho eastern limit of tho Ilclvtlk 
maliAlkari's charge. In tho Krishna vnJIoy Iho rainfall, ns a rule, 
was sufficient and certain, nnd tho best dry crop cultivation flourished. 
On tho superior soils in many cases two dry crops wore grown in tho 
same year. Further to tho west tho rains steadily beenmo heavier 
and loss fnvonrablo for superior dij’ crops, till, on the western border, 
tho bulk of tho dry crops were obtained from broken hill tillngo. 

Tho main road from Kolhiipnr to SiltAra passed through tho contro 
of tho mdmlatdAr’s villages to tho west of tho Krishna. A parallel 
lino of road from Knr/ld by iMnsur joined at Sfnsur tho Pandhnrpnr nnd 
Kumbhdrli pass road. Tho Pandharpur road went through hfnsur 
and then down tho Chorigaon pass by Hclvjlk and tho Kumbhfirli 
pass to Chiplim. Thus tho valley of tho Krishna nnd tho vnlloy of 
tho Koynn after its easterly turn at HolvUk were well provided with 
roads to tho large markets of Karild nnd Silt/lra and also to the 
BatnJlgiri port of Chiplun. Kacltn i straw had a very considerablo 
valuo near all made roads or bullock tracks which passed over tho 
Sahyddris at intervals of every few miles. Q’ho surplus produce of 
tho Snhyddri villages went to tho Konkan where was a ready market 
for all kinds of food. For some years before tho Bnr\»ey (1 857-1 8G2) 
it had becomo common for men to leave their villages between tho 
harvest and sowing season and go in. search of labour to Bombay or 
Khaudila. A few oven wont beyond sea, occasionally, in times of war, 
to China.^ The wives nnd families of absentees were supported in 
their villages on tho produce of tho preceding harvest Even if tho 
whole crop was used by tho husbandman nnd his family without 
leaving any surplus for sale, tho money earned by labour, after 
paying tho assessment, provided what clothing or other articles 
were required or was spent in clearing debts incurred on mnrringo 
coromonics.- Tho land was well and carefully tilled and tho iieoplc 
seemed well-to-do. Thcro was some debt but high produce prices 
during tho past six years and tho opening of fresh markets by road- 
making had lightened tho burden of hc.avy nnd uneven assessment. 
During tho fourteen years ending 1860-61 tillngo in Tdrgaon varied 
from 50,368 acres iu 1851-52 to 5(1,795 in 1860-61 nnd avorngod 
51,995; collections from £7918 (Rs. 79,180) in 1851-52 to £0331- 
(Rs. 93,340) in 1860-61 nnd averaged £8660 (Rs. 86,600) ; nnd remis- 
siouB from £48 (Rs. 480) in 1860-61 to £1258 (Rs. 12,580) in 
1849-50 and nvoriigcd £590 (Rs. 5900). Tho details are : 


Chapter YIII. 
Tho Land- 

SoRw;v. 

TArgam, 

mi-G3. 


* In 18G1 Major Andenon, tho Snrvoy Superintondont, in ono o[ tho moat out of tho 
way parts ot tho SahyildriB mot a man who told him tiiat^ for somo months ho liad 
boon in Cliina with tho Land Trunaport nnd lind only left Tien Tain 34 months hoforo. 
’ Major W. C. Andcraoii, Survey Suporinlcndont, 131 of SGth April 1862. 
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Tdrgaon Tillage and Jlevenue, ISJft-tSOl. 


Yus. 

Coco- 

ried. 

lUxtae- 

tloni. 

Bcmli- 

slons. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tsas. 

Oetn. 

pled. 

Itcdoo* 

tloaie 

Remb* 

tlons. 

Cl)IIe^ 

11(09. 

18I7.4S 

1843-40 

I8I0-UI 

UM SI 

laii-sz 

16S2-S3 

I8S3-34 

IMI-ES 

Aern. 

B0,S31 

00,467 

60,463 

6il,6£S 

60,803 

61,863 

61,484 

61,806 

Bs 

S0,1M 

S0,72S 

20,011 

21,2» 

21,097 

20,010 

20,461 

21,066 

lb. 

4078 

6417 

12,677 

11.610 

12,137 

11,023 

SOM 

6642 

Its. 

89.730 

87.790 

80,873 

81.676 
70,131 
70,842 
81,832 

84.676 

lS664>a ... 

1868.67 ... 

1867- 63 ... 

1868- 60 ... 

1S6S4M) ... 

190041 ... 

Aretsso ... 

Acres. 

62,277 

62,760 

63,083 

»,60l 

63,767 

64,706 

Us. 

21,011 

21,870 

31,414 

22,810 

21,818 

21.798 

Its. 

1541 

sm 

8505 

m 

8527 

481 

.*»■ 

<9,411 

90^013 

W63S 

93,613 

91,191 

93,ro 

61,006 

21,187 

6998 

Eg,(as 


The fifty-five Tdrgaon villages were arranged in six dosses and 
ebnrgcd liigliest dry crop acre rates whioli corresponded very closely 
rvitli the Sdtdm rates. The first class comprisod all the villages in the 
centre of the Krishna valley, which wore most fiivonrably placed hoth 
as regards climate and communications. The second class incinded 
the villages immediately nnder the line of the Bitmnoli-Ghordddtcgad 
hills, that is the range parallel with the main crest of the Snhyddris. 
They wore somewhat loss favonrahly placed as regards nearness to 
linos of made road. This class also incinded the villages immediately 
to the west of tho first class villages. The third fourth and fifth 
classes incinded villages further and further to tho west, and the 
sixth class included three hill villages in tho mfimlatddris charge 
and thirteen hill villages in tho mahfilkari's charge. The reason why 
BO few villages appeared in tho second third fourth and fifth classes 
was that in tho centre and west of tho mfimlatdfir’s charge most of 
tho villages wore private or indm. The average garden land rates 
wore a little higher in tho first class than in tho Sdtdra sub-division 
because tho average quality of the Tdrgaon garden land was somewhat 
bettor than in Sdtdra. Tho highest rice land rates from the second 
class downwards wore a fraction lower than in Sdtdra. The first 
four classes hod only 153 acres of rice land. Tho assessment both 
of dry and of wot land in tho sixth class or hill villages was consider- 
ably lower than that proposed for Sdtdra .and Jdvli. The three hill 
villages in tho rndmlaiddris division wore in ont of the way places, 
and the thirteen hill villages in the mahdlkari's division were on the 
second range of hills to the sonth of the Koyna and the Knmbhdrli 
pass road in tho next valley to that of the Koyna in an ^erior 
position to either tho Sdtdra or the J dvli bill villages. The following 
statement shows tho proposed survey rates for the different classes': 


Tdrgaon Swney Saltt, ISOS', 




Blshcst 

ATcTswe 

1 Bice Land. 

Cuss. 

Vraaffcs. 

Dry»crop 

Acfoitawi 

Gordra 

Bata 

Blrhett 

Bate. 

Avemgs 

Bate. 

t 

SI 

ns. D. 1 
3 0 

Bs. B. 

6 13 

Bs. ft. 

9 0 . 

Bs. a. p. 
3 7 2 


7 • 

210 

' 6 0 

8 0 

4 6 4 

IIX. <0. 

1 

i c 

i 8 

7 8 

1 8 6 10 

IV. .„! 

S 

s s 

4 S 

7 0 

a 0 11 

V. 

6 

1 11 

4 0 

7 0 

4 IS 7 

VI. 

18 

1 0 

2 8 

5 0 

312 8 


* Tho Bnrvoy showed that tho fonner wess wore abont 20 per cent short of the 
oetnol tneasnremonb. StiU tho ebBD £0 in tho tillage area from year to year is pro- 
bably fidrly neenroto. 
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On the tillage of 18G0-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
)334 to £8653 (Rs. 93^340 - Rs. 86^530) or seven per cent. The 
tails are : 

Tdrffaon Survey Settlement, 1SB1-G3. 


CiiJksa. 

ViLliAors. 

Foruer. 

SORVET. 

lSOO-01. 

1600.01. 

Waste, 

Total. 



Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

I 

34 

71,730 

(M.GOO 

2318 

00.027 

II 

7 

14,338 

14,000 

63i 

14,013 

Ill 

1 

1401 

143C 


1436 

rv 

2 

033 

S14 

4 

818 

V 

c 

1001 

1076 

O 

1077 

VI 

10 

8230 

3911 

41 

3965 

®>tat ... 

65 

03,333 

80,634 

2800 

80,421 


le new rates showed a large reduction in the first class villages, 
five villages the average existing acre rate on the whole oecupied 
Y crop lands was over 6s. (Rs. 3) ^ and in three villages the average 
rden acre rate was over £I (Rs. 10). These excessive assessments 
uld not he removed without some loss of revenue. In the second 
ird fourth and fifth classes the old rates wore much more moderate 
an in the first classj and there was little difference between the 
timatod gross collections of the existing and the now assessment. 
. the sixth class or hill villages a rise in the dry crop rates more 
an made up for a fall in the rice latcs. The proposed survey 
tes for the Tdrgaon villages wore sanctioned by Government in 
ay 1862.^ 

In 1862-63 the survey scttleroent was introduced into the eighty- 
ght villages of the Kardd subdivision and into the remaining 
ty-threo villages of the Holvnk petty division of Tdrgaon the 
st of which had been settled in the previous year.® Kardd was 
uch like Tdrgaon and Sdtdra. It lay immediately to tho south 
Tdrgaon. On tho oast a range of hills soparntod it from 
hdndpur. Tho town of Kardd, a little to tho south-east of tho 
ntro of tho sub-division, was tho sacred meeting of tho nearly 
nal sized Krishna and Koyna. Kardd consisted of three valleys; 
rt of the Krishna valley whose main direction was north and 
uth ; the lower part of the Koyna valley running oast and west ; 
-d to the south of tho Koyna tho entire valley of tho Kola 
lich passed west between tho high spurs up to tho interior range 
the Sahyddris. Most of tho Krishna volley, tho lower part of tho 
oyna valley, and tho Kola valley, was tho finest alluvial black soil, 
id tho south-west rains were as certain as in Tdrgaon and Sdtdra. 
swards the west the rainfall increased, till, in the hill villages at 
le head of the Kola valley and on the tableland on tho top of tho 


Chapter VIII. 
The Land. 

SDavEr, 

tdrgaon, 

IS61.GS. 


Kardd, 

1SG2-G3. 


1 Governmenb Letter 1841 o{ 8th May 1862 : Major W. C. Anderson, Sury. Supt. 
luthcm Morfttha Country, 131 of 2Gth April 1862. 

3 At tho time of the survey eottloment these cighty-oight and fifty .tliroo villages 
d not belong to Kardd and Holvdk. In 1862 (Lee. 30) tho Survey Suporintondont 
rote that though great changes had lately been rondo in tho diRtriuution of villages 
was more convenient to deal with the groups by their old names thon as parts of tho 
DTercnt sub-divisions into which they had lately been redistributed. 
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Clmpter VIII. liills n’liich ‘bonndcd tlio Kola vnlloy, tlic regular dry crops pare 
Tho Lana. grains grown at intervals of tlireo to six years of fallow, 

ScjuTv tillage of tlie contra of tlio sub-division was oxcolleati 

K rd l ' Nearly all tbo •villages bad some g.avden land, the whole Government 
ISG^cy. garden area nmountin^ to 4084 acres. Sugarcane, tobacco, and other 
vnlnablo crops •were widely grown. Tho groundnut was also grown 
to a great oxtout, as, for somo years before 1802, large qa-antities 
find been sent to Europe. Chiefly in tho western villages wore 1911 
acres of Govermnent rice land much of which yielded a second crop 
of wheat or pnlso and oooasionnl crops of siig.ircnne. Except 
in the Kola vnlloy the Knv.'td villages were well off for roads and 
inarhots. Tlio great road from Bolgnum and KolhSpur to Sdtdta 
ran through Kardd along tho right bank of tho Krishna. From east 
to west, also llirough Knrad, tho suh-divisiou was crossed by tho 
inland road which passed westward np tho loft bank of the Koyna by 
tho Kiimhhdrli pass fifty'-fivo miles from Kardd to tho tidal port of 
Ghiplun in Rntniigiri. Tho trafllc along these two trunk lines cansed 
ft great demand for erary kind of fodder. Kardd was a very largo 
market and a place of considerable trade and other minor Lnt nseM 
local markets were scattered over tho snbdivision. Chieflv from tho 
opening of tho Knmhhdrli pass road and tho veiy high prodneo 
prices which bad prevailed for eight years before the introdnetion 
of tho survey, though not without debt, tho people were well-to-do.’ 
In tho Koyna and Krishna valleys tho fields were e.vceedingly well 
and carofnlly tilled and tho people were prosperous. Tho praple of 
the upper Kola valley, with excessive rainfall and long distances 
from markets, wore much loss well-to-do. Daring tho fifteen years 
ending ISG 1-62 tillage' in Kardd varied from 71,790 acres in 1847-48 
to 78,863 in ISGO-Gland averaged 74,359; collections from £14,712 
(Rs. 1,47,120) in 1852-53 to £18,681 (Rs. 1,85,810) in 1860-61 and 
ftvoraged £16,903 (Rs. 1,69,030); and remissions from £25 (Rs. 250) 


1 KnUlcl Snrvcy Hcport, 4CC of 30th Dec. ]802. Tho following statement shows (to 
prodneo prices nrovniling during tho thirteen j’cars ending 1863 nt Kardd tho cmet 
morkot in sonth-ircst Sdtdra : 


Kanid J’rodme Priert tPoundt the Xupec, IS3t ■ tSBS. 


1 Teas. 

Jrdrt, 

1 wnuT. 

J eaw. 

1 JIftJrie 

January. 

June. 

Jannarj'. 

June. 

Jannarj. 

Jnno. 

JanuATy, 

June. 

1851 


78 

74 

cs 

so 

74 

72 

70 




72 

G3 

44 

53 

54 

56 

OS 

40 

1S53 


CO 

48" 

52 

S6 

48 

42 

CO 



72 

44 

GO 

81 

03 

S4 

w 

Si 



48 

S4 

' 40 

82 

81 

iS 

40 



4S 

08 

u 

42 

44 

60 

48 

64 




CO 

42 

83 

56 

40 

03 

*2 



5G 

00 

40 

so 

SS 

44 

68 

40 



02 

u 

80 

88 

40 

60 

50 

44 


** 

44 

40 

82 

80 

80 

20 

46 

83 



42 

SO 

S3 

SO 

81 

24 

42 

80 



08 

S4 

30 

so 

80 

22 

80 

22 

1809 


23 

20 

20 

13 

23 

20 

20 

10 


■Vdlva Snrv. Itopt 116 of Cth May J863, Tlieso pounds are obtained at tho rate of 

one SAtdra after equal to two pounds. ^ . ... 

a Tho acres are obtained f»m Adams snrvcy Oighm on tho basis of one iijfto 
equal to 30 tpmfhtit. 
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in 18G1-62 io £2720 (Ka. 27^200) in 1852-53 and averaged £983 
(Rs. 9830). The details are : 

Karild Tillage awl Iteveime, JS47-1SG3. 


Yew. 

Occa. 

pled. 

Rcditc- 

iJenff. 

Itcmli- 

slons. 

CoUeo- 

tlons. 

Vr*n. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Itcduc- 

ttons. 

ncmls- 

slons. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1847-43 ... 
1843-49.. 
1849-7.0... 
1880 Sl ... 
I851.S2... 
ISS2-G3... 
1853-04 ... 
lS54-.'i5... 
1855-50... 

Acres. 

71.790 
71,930 
71,870 
73,852 

73.790 
73,015 
72,074 
71,703 
72,783 

ns. 

21,020 

2J,73I 

24,003 

24,270 

21,943 

25,101 

21,143 

21,011 

24,031 

lb. 
5714 
12,593 
14,002 
5.584 
19,fi09 
27,107 
14,072 
19, M2 

7(H3 

ns. 

1,70,000 

1,01,212 

1,01,463 

1,70,830 

1,50,131 

1,47,120 

1,51,713 

1,50,720 

1,70,021 

1850.57 ... 
IS.'.7.53 ... 
lS.’i3..59 ... 

law-eo ... 
1800-01 ... 
lSdl-02 ... 

A\crasu... 

Acres. 

74,210 

74,717 

77.014 

78,337 

78,303 

78,257 

ns. 

24,911 

24,000 

2l,eS5 

2.*.,107 

2I,09.'> 

21,852 

ns. 

0122 

5630 

2057 

"OSI 

607 

254 

lb. 

1,73,707 

1,77,471 

I.82,7.H 

ld32,C3S 

1,85,813 

1,85,702 

74,350 

21,478 

0S2G 

1,C'>,032 


lu addition to the rise o£ produce prices, which after nhont 
185G hecamo general over the whole country, certain local cnusca 
helped to increase the improvcinont in Kar/Id. During 1853-5G and 
185G-57 tliero was a lo^o local expenditure on public works. Both 
the Kumbhilrli pass road and the cleared road from Sfttilra to 
IColhiipnr were being made and gave full and well paid cinployniont 
to the labouring classes. The opening of the Kumbhilrli pass road 
was a great source of wealth to the sub-division. 

Though Kanid had greatly improved during the six years bcfoi'o 
the survey seltlomcnt, the inequalities of the old assessment pressed 
heavily both on individual holdings and on entire villages. In many 
cases the extromoly high rates of assessment wore in practice less 
burdousomo than they appeared. As in other parts of the district 
the excessive rates were confined io villages with a largo area of 
alienated land. The rule was enforced that no man should till 
alienated land who did not hold some ovor-nsscssed Government land. 
By this means the proprietors or alienees of rent-free or quit-rent 
lands, in order to got their lands 'tilled, had to content themselves 
with something less than their natural rental because without this 
concession the holders of over-assessed Government land could not 
afford to till the alienated land. By this means some additional 
revenue was indirectly recovered from the holders of rent-free or 
quit-rent land.^ 

Under the survey settlement the oighty-oight Karild villages 
wore arranged in six classes and charged highest dry crop acre rates 
of 6a to 2a (Rs. 3-1).® The first class contained the villages in the 
valley of tho Krishna and the lower Koyna and Kola valleys near 
their meeting -ivith tho Krishna. They had a moderate and certain 
supply of_ rain and wore well placed for roads and markets. Tho 
second third and fourth classes included tho less accessible Koyna 


Chapter VIII. 
Tho Land. 

SonvEV. 

Kardd, 

J8C3-CS. 


* Major W. C. Andcraon, Surv. Sunt. Soutliom Mar&tlia 'Country, 4C6 oE 30lh 
Pcccmbor 18C2. 

®ror Kardd. the Survey Supermtendont proposed to adopt a grouping of villages 
and rates of assessment the same as those adopted for tho neighbouring siih-division 
of Tdrgaon, wliich were very similar to tho Sdtdra rates and ditlorcd little from thoso 
of Wdi. Ho was unwilling to fix a higher basis for tho rates because ho doubted 
whether the recent great nso in produce prices would last. Major Andorson, Survey 
Supb. Southern Mardtha Country, 4GG of .SOth December 18G2. 

B 1282—48 
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OliapterTllI. 
The Laad. 
SanvEr. 
Knrid, 
ms-GS. 


pd Kola ralley Tillages farther to the west. The second class also 
inclnded the villages to the east under and among the spaia otiV 
hills to the east of the Krishna valley. The fifth class inclnded lie 
villagoa at the head of the Kola valley, and the sixth class the hiS 
villages on the slopes and tops of the hills enclosing the Kola Taller. 
The following statement shows the survey rates proposed for fhe 
Kardd villages : KwH Surrey StUet, ISGU-GS. 


Cutu. 

Mlloga. 

Highest 
Dry Crop 
ACTOll&t& 

Highest 
Bice and 
Garden 
Acre Bate. 





Us. a. 

Ite. 

I 



41 

8 0 

0 

11 

... 


12 

2 10 

8 

III 

Ill 


11 

2 6 

7t 

IV 



8 

2 2 

7 

V 

M. 


6 

1 14 

7 

VI 

- 



1 0 

6 


(A) Hill tiiiieM. 

The central first class villages were those where the existing 
assessment ranged highest, and where the practice of over-assessing 
government land in the occupation of holders of alienated lands bad 
been commonest. In some of those villages the average existing dry- 
crop acre rate for the whole village was over 9a. (Rs. 4i). On garden 
land IGa. (Bs. 8) was a common acre rate and in some villages the 
average acre rate was as high as £1 4a. (Rs. 12). In the second class 
the existing assessment was extremely variable, very high in some 
villages and very low in others. The general result of the survey 
rates was a slight increase. In the third class villages most of whiob 
were high in the Kola valley the existing rates were little lower than 
in tho Krishna valley villages. Before the days of roads tie difference 
hotwoen the value of the lands of these two classes may have been 
small, under present condition the difference was great. The foarti 
and fifth classes comprised tie villages farther up the Kola vall^ 
and the sixth class the hill villages. For the sixth class 2a. (Be. 1) 
was proposed as the highest dry-crop acre rate but the small area 
of land which was continuously cnlturable could alone bear this rata 
In pure hill lands whose tenns of tillage were separated by five or 
six years of fallow the survey acre rate ranged from Sd. to 4Jd. 
(2-3 as.). The general result of the whole proposed settlement was 
a reduction of eleven percent on the colleotions of the previous year. 
The details are : 

Kardd Surrey Settlement, 1SB8-6S. 


ClASS. 

Til. 

LaOBS. 

Foiubb. 

SpJinJr. 

1B61.6S. 

isei-os. 

Watte. 

Total 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total ... 

<1 

IS 

U 
• 8 

8 

8 

Rs. 

1,21, 824 
2»,92e 
18,4S2 
6SS6 
8037 
2167 

Bs. 

1,09,326 

26,656 

11,778 

5002 

1W1 

3578 

Rs. 

5670 

169.5 

614 

851 

376 

26S 

Do. 

1,18,808 

88,551 

15,888 

5418 

7878 

8831 

8S 

1.85, r« 

1,65,297 

S6G1 

1,73,881 
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In 1862-63 dong witH Kardd the survey settlement was introduced 
into the remaining fifty-three villages of the petty division of 
Helvdk in Tdrgaonj into the rest of which survey rates had been 
introduced in the previous year. Most of these fifty-three villages 
were near the Sahyddris. They hod not been settled in the previous 
year because their ^classification could not be completed in time. 
All were in the Koyna valley or on the hills by which the Koyna 
valley was bounded, They joined the Kardd portion of the Koyna 
valley. Along the part of the valley, below the sharp bend from 
south to east which the Koyna takes at Helvdk, along the Koyna’s 
left bank ran the Kardd-Chiplun road. The heavy traffic along 
this road gave the villages of this section a marked advantage over 
the villages in the upper part of the valley. This survey group had 
1171 acres of Government rice land and 190 acres of Government 
garden land. In most villages the bulk of the tillage was of hill 
lands which required fallows. The condition of the people was 
much the same as in Kardd. In the lower Koyna villages they were 
well-to-do, in the upper hill tracts they were poor. 

Daring the fifteen years ending 1861-62 tillage in Helvdk had 
varied from 31,492 acres in 1855-56 to 32,364 in 1847-48 and 
averaged 31,951 j collections from £702 (Rs. 7020) in 1853-54 to 
£1100 (Es. 11,000) in 1847-48 and averaged £1049 (Rs. 10,490), 
and remissions from £402 (Es. 4020) in 1853-54 to nothing and 
averaged £58 (Es. 580). The details are : 

JBeMk Tillage and Jlevemtt, 18^7 ‘ises. 


Yun. 

Occupied. 

Ileduc* 

tlon9. 

RemU- 

fitOTIS. 

ColIcC' 

lions. 


Acres. 

Bs. 

Bg. 

Bs. 

... 

32,304 

3400 

1123 

11,001 

1848-40 ... 

32,303 

3046 

033 

10,012 

1840-E0 ... 

32,300 

3437 

1580 

10,372 

ISSO-Sl ... 

32,177 

3085 

010 

10,5I>9 

ie.U-62 ... 

32,125 

4170 

SB 

10,870 

1852-83 ... 

32,180 

4201 

280 

10,083 

1853-54 ... 

32,180 

4170 

4010 

7021 

1854-55 .. 

31,070 

4103 

54 

19,701 

1855-50 ... 

81,492 

4350 

23 

10,553 

1850-57 ... 

31,070 

4104 

••t 

10,020 

1857-58 ... 

31,701 

4164 

4 

10.700 

1858-50 ... 

31,770 

4153 


10.74S 

1850-00 ... 

31,801 

4113 

••• 

10,803 

ISGO-Ol .M 

31,833 

4118 

17 

10,844 

180143 ... 

31,074 

4003 

11 

10,777 

Avonso ... 

31,051 

4021 

584 

10,488 


The fall in tillage from 32,364 acres in 1847-48 to 31,674 acres in 
1861-62, and in collections from £1100 (Es. 11,000) in 1847-48 to 
£1078 (Es. 10,780) in 1861-62, in spite of the great rise in produce 
prices is remarkable.. The Survey Superintendent explained the fall 
by the fact that under existing arrangements most of the villages 
being hill villages paid a lump assessment and the villagers 
distributed the shares among themselves. In this way all the arable 
area was shown as occupied. Since the opening of the Kumbhdrli 
pass the condition of the people had greatly improved. The survey 
rates applied to the Tdrgaon villages settled in the previous year 
proved suitable to these villages. According to their position they 
fell into four classes with highest di’y-orop acre rates varying from 
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48, M, (Rs. 24) to -28. (Bo. 1) and highest garden acre rates vatviis 
from Ids. (Bs. 7) to 10& (Bs. 5). The details are: 

JfeMi Sum}/ Xale», tSOS^BS. 
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(a)nuivnbgcs. 

On the Ullage of 1SG1>G2 the snrray rates showed’ a rise from 
£1078 (Bs, 10,780) to £1388 (Bs. 13,880) or twenty-eight per ceit. 
The details are : 

Hdvih Snrtty Seltlmenl, lS6S,eS._ 


Cute. 

VfL- 

LA0E9. 

roAUBS. 

SURVET. 

isci-er. 

18fiI-£3. 

Waste. 

Total. 



in. 

Its. 

lt& 

Its. 

1 

A 

^11 

1025 

10 

1044 

II 

IS 

9MS 

M9D 

10 

6440 

III 

7 

G62 

88J 

4 

886 

IV 

Z2 

4672 

S64I 

13S 

8770 

Total ... 

C3 

10,777 

13^1 

177 

11,083 


The grounds for the increase of tweuty-eight per cent in the 
Government demand on these villages were the opening of the 
Knmhhnsli pass road and the consequent great increase in produce 


prices. 

The proposed survey rates for the Kardd and Holvdk villages 
were sanctioned by Government in March 18(53.* 

In 1862-63 the survey settlement was also intiodnoed into the 
Vdlva sub-division of 103 Government villages. As several changes 
had lately been made in this group of villages the Snmy 
Superintendent dealt with it according to the old boundaries. The 
Vdlva group of villages lay in the sonlS-west of the district in the 
corner between the Vdma and Krishna rivers. It was bounded on 
the north by Kardd, on the north-east and ewt by the Krishna, md 
on the south and south-west hy the Varna. (^ the western half of 
the northern boundary Vdlva was separated from Kardd by a lofty 
spur of the Sahyadris, which in the fifteen miles in th^st reduced 
^dlva to a strip of not more than thi^ railes wide. . pe e^t, near 
the meeting of the Vdma and Krishna, was a ™h black plain. 
Towards the west the countiy became more Lilly, broken by small 
spurs from the Sahyddris, and tocts of mal or stony land. 
Ifre west of Vdlva 4s exceedingly hilly; the tract between the 


1 Pm flS? of 4th March I86S ! Major W. C. Anderaon, Sarv. Supt, 466 of 
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VArna river and tbo lofty spur on tLo north was roughened with small 
spurs and branches. The rainfall varied greatly in different parts. 
On tbeSahyddrisand for some miles down tho Vdma ynlloy tho fall 
was too heavy for any diy-orop tillage except hill grains. Further 
east tho rainfall became -moro and more moderate and seasonable, 
tiU to tho east of tho centre of the sub-division tho general average 
of tho rains was all that could be wished for tho best dty crop 
tillage. Tho centre and west had much rice and garden land, tho 
garden land watered both from wells and watercourses, and yielding 
considerable crops of sugarcane. Tho soil and cHmato of somo of 
the eastern villages were excellently suited to cotton. But in tho 
ordinary state of tho cotton market grain and fodder paid belter 
than cotton. The acre outtnrn of Now Orleans was at least fifty 
per cent moro valuable than that of local cotton.* Tho Vdlvn 
sub-division was crossed from north to south by tho SiUdra-Kolluipur 
road and from it a cleared branch of about ten miles passed 
south-west to Battis-Shirala. Theso wero tho only made roads in 
the sub-division. Most of tho cast and centre was level enough to 
admit of cart troilic by tho ordinaiy country tracks during nino 
months of tho year. Tho main lines of cxjiort were two, to tho cast 
for rice and other hill produce to tho great markets of St-Ingli and 
Miroj, and to tho coast with grain and oil seed. Communication 
with the coast was either by tho cirenitons route of Kardd and tho 
Kumbhurli pass to Chiplun or by bullock track by Jfnlkdpur a 
largo trade centre in Kolhdpnr down tho Amha pass to tlio tidal 
port at I14]'dpnr, or by a second bullock track which followed tho loft 
bank of tbo Vdrna and descended tho Tivm pass to S-angaineshvar 
in Ratndgiri. Tho people of Vdlvn appeared (1803) on tlio whole 
prosperous. Compared withKan'id or TfegnOn tho existing assessment 
was light. These low rates wore duo to tho distance of Valve from 
SdtAra. Under tho former rule in all tho sub-divisions near tho 
capital the assessment had been forced to the highest point. In tho 
more distant suh-divisions, such as Bijapnr and Pandharpur, tho old 
revenue management was very lax. Tho distance from tho capital 
allowed tho district and villngo officers to scttlo matters among 
themselves with much less check or intcrforcnco on tho part of tho 
head-quartors officials than in parts near Sdtfira. 

During tho fifteen years ending 1861-G2 tillage in Vdlva had fallen 
from 110,711 acres in 1847-48 to 108,643 in 1853-54 and apain 
nsen to 113,711 in 1861-02 ; ooUoctions had fallen from £21.077 
(Rs. 2,10,770) in 1847-48 to £19,178 (Rs, 1,91,780) in 1851-62 and 
again risen to £23,460 (Rs. 2,34,600) in 1861-62; and romiasions 
had risen from £1303 (Rs. 13,030) in 1847-48 to £3635 (Rs. 30 3501 
in 1851-52 and again fallen to £147 (lls. 1470) in 1861-62. ’ The 
details ore : 
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1 In 18B3 (110 pt Bill May) Major Anaorson tlio Sunr. Sunt, wroto to tho CoUc-fn. 
o£ Sittra ! Should tho attempt to introduce How Orleans cotton prove succcastnl ^ 
considorablo addition to tho present supply of cotton may bo oxpcctod from V<u.“ 
and its noighboarhood. Much land in tho KoMpnr Singli and Mirai status wn,.i i 
yield EOodNew Orleans. Onpo show tho people that Now Orlenns grows and - 
VAlva and it will spread to all tho neighbouring state and alienated villnecsrhom 
Gov. Scl. LXXV. 7-8. ' 
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'llio verj* Miftlit incrt‘!»«;f> in the tillngo nrca from 110,711 acres in 
1817-18 lo 118,711 neres in 18C1-G2 vta<^ tomarknWe. The returns 
wro of littk' \*a!ae fts tlio Kurvo}' uiwuroments fhovred that more 
lltnii oiic-fourtli of the area nntler filinpo Imd not keen brought to 
nrcmint. Of tlio whole nrca of 157,120 arros aliomi by the surrey 
im‘n*<iircuieti(3 ns much ns 10,777 ncrcs were excellent gnnicn and rice 
Iniid. So that the existing acre rate (Re. 1 as, 7|A) could not on the 
whole bo heavy though faulty dislribnlioii caused individual hardship. 
Kxcojit in IS'}7'58 when there was a serious local fniluro of tain, 
Hinco tlin rise of prices which set in about 1855 romissions had 
greatly docroxsed. With tho prices which ruled daring somo years 
before tho settlement Iho rates wore very light. Under tho surroy 
settlement tlio 103 VAlvn villngcs wore urranged in sis cinsscs with 
highest di 3 ' cron aero rates varying from hr. 3d. to 2 a (Rs. 2 |- 
llo. 1 ). The villngos in tho first cliiss were closo to tho Kardd 
sith<div)sion in tho Krishim valley. Tho second class villoges 
included the whole of sonth-caslom and central Vdlvo to a little 
west of tho Kolhdpar>Siitdra road, and rvero bordered on tho cast 
by somo Tdsgnon villngcs. For these a highest diy crop aero rate 
of is, Gd. (Ra. 2g) was proposed.* For tho remaining classes, rates 
of 'Is. 3d., 3s. 9d., 8#. 3d., and 2s. (Rs. 2^, Ea IJ, Us. If, and Re. 1) 
wore projio.scd according ns tho villages lay’ more towards tho west 
up to tho Snliyddris. On tbo tillngo of 1SC1>G2 tho sarvoyr rates 
showed a rise from £23,400 (Rs. 2,34,600) to £25,349 (Rs. 2,53,400} 
or eight per cent. Tho dotays nro : 


1 Tlio liinliwt «tiy crop »cro mto for Titgaott vrluci wna icttlod in 1832-53 was 
Ba. 2. TIii«, in 1603 when Vaivn wns settled, was considered cxtraordinnrily low, 
lui prices lisd doubled between I8r>2 and 1S65, Besides tho climeto of central vdlvn 
vrna decidedly more certain thim tliftt of Tdsgaon, On these groTOoe tbo Vdlra survey 
rate WM tW. (C n«.) higher than tho TUsgaon rate. Bom, Gov, ScL LXXV. 12. 
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A consideTablo part of tlio incroaso of revonuo vras from tho 
nssessmont of inferior soils of which thoro wore considornhlo tracts in 
the centre of the sub-division. Under former prices tho cultivation, 
of these soils would not pay j they were considered unnrablo, never 
having been tilled "within tho memory of man. They were used by 
the nearest landholder %vithout being brought to account. This to 
some extent explains the great excess in occupied area shown by 
tho survey. Existing high prices made those poor lands profitable. 

At tho settlement they were often the object of keen competition. 

Thus the assessable area was very considerably incronsod. Tho 
• survey rates proposed for VAlva wore sanctioned by Govomtnent in 
Juno 1803.^ 

The available revenue returns show that a marked incroaso of Scm\T,T Results, 
revenue accompanied and followed tho introduction of the revonuo 18M-18S2. 
survey. Tho revenue rose from £113,950 (Rs. 11,39,500) in 1865 
when tho revenno survey assessment "was introduced in seventeen 
villages to £136,298 (Rs. 13,02,980) in 1805 when tho now rates 
had been introduced over tho whole 981 villages. Since 1864-05 it 
slowly increased till it reached £137,278 (Rs. 13,72,780) in 1874-75. 

In the next seven years it fell to £135,946 (Rs. 13,59,460) in 1881-82. 

The details are t 

Sdtdra Survey 2tc8uU$f 1SS4’JS83, 
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Sdldm Survey continued. 
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7 

89 
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4,43,699 
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S 

61 

1809-70 

879,203 

4,62,693 

1.64,784 

1,835.106 

ie,co,ooc 

.13,72,660 

172 



187i-7S ... 

331,780 

4,66,074 

1,76,201 

1,825.481 

10,70,087 

13,72,770 

1237 



1876-70 ... 
187^77 ... 

336,833 

886,780 

4,72,402 

4.74.308 

1.70,645 

1,77,808 

1.826.870 

1.826.870 

16.70,108 

10.71.298 

13,63,069 

19,66,612 

17,000 

1,20,101 



1877-78 ... 

330,683 

4,74.117 

1,70.793 

1.824.073 

10,70,808 

19, 65,603 

29,697 



1878-70 ... 
isTeao ... 

838,880 

880,886 

4,74,174 

4,74,884 

1,77,230 

1,77.611 


16,70,870 

16,68.166 

18,63,680 

19,62,007 

49,128 

21,947 


• 

1880.81 ... 

330,605 

4,74,331 

1,77,471 

1,70,463 

1,826,788 

10,70,468 

10,67,640 

18,59,970 

19,080 



18S1-SS ... 

331,376 

4.09,825 


13,69,457 

10i9 
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SECTION V.-l-SEASON REPORTS. 

The following is a summary of the chief available season details 
during the thirty-fonr years ending 1882-83 : 

A failure of rain in 1849, in spite of liberal remissions, was 
followed by a shrinkage of tillage in Bijdpnr and Rh^ndpur. The 
season was also very bad in Kardd and Ydlva, but there the land- 
holders were for the most part better off, and could continue to hold 
their fields in spite of a bad season.^ 

In 1850 much of the early or JcJiarif crops which were nearly 
mined from want of rain were saved by heavy showers at the end 
of the season. As the crops in Khdndpur and Bijdpur were mostly 
early, larger remissions were given in these two sub-divisions than in 
Kardd and Ydlva, where the late harvest was the most important. 
The cold weather crops were nearly failing when a very heavy and 
timely fiill of rain in December made the season in Earddand Ydlva 
one of the best known for years.* 

The season of 1851 was an average one with a snfiBcient bnt ill- 
timed rainfall. The revenue of 1851-62 showed a decrease of about 
£5380 (Bs.S3,800). The fall was due to the abolition of the exchange 
tax and to the liberal remissions in the south and east,* 

In 1855 the early rain was very scanty, and the early crojjs 
suffered considerably. The latter rains were abundant and the lata 
harvest was good in all parts of the district except Jdvli, Eliatdv, 
Khdndpnr, and Pandharpnr where the early harvest is of most 
importanca^ 

In 1856 the fall in the early part of the monsoon was very 
scanty, and the early crops suffered in all parts of the district except 
in Ydlva. The late or rabi crop yielded a good harvest and the 
season was healthy.^ 

1 Bom. Gov, Rev, Boo, 22 of 1862, 133, Ttis information is for Kardd, Vdlva, 
Khdndpnr, sad Bijdpnr only. The district annual reports for 1847-48, 1848-49, and 
1849-50 ars not avidlahls. CoUector, 3153 of 2nd June 1883- 
® Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 22 of 1M2, 148-149. 

* Bom. Gov, Rev, Ree, 16 part 9 of 18S6, 2514, The reports for 1852-53, 1833-54/ 
and 18M-55 are not available* Collector, 3349 of 8th Jane 1883. 

* Rom, Gov, Rev, Rcc. 17 of 1800, 6, * Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 17 of 1800, 148. 
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In 1857-58 rain fell abundantly in easterly showers at tbe 
beginning of the south-west monsoon and the prospects of the 
season appeared favonrable thronghont the district. Later on the 
rain failed in the eastern snb-dirisions of KhntdTj Khdndpirr^ Pan- 
dharpur and Bijdpur, and parts of the sub-divisions of Vdlva and 
-Wdi, and the outturn of the early or kharif crops was small. In the 
remaining snb-divisions the fall of rain was seasonable and the 
harvest was above the average. Esccept in Khatdv and Bijdpur and 
in ports of Wai the rahi or late crops yielded a good return. The 
season was healthy. The collections were £144,813 (Rs. 14,48,130), 
£9727 (Rs. 97,270) were remitted, and £10 (Rs. 100) left out- 
standing. 

In 1858-59 the fall in the early part of the south-west rains 
was scanty and the early crops in light soils suffered. With this 
exception both the early and late harvests were good. The district 
was on the whole healtliy. The collections I'ose from £144,818 to 
£152,794 (Rs. 14,48,130 -Rs. 15,27,940), £3384 (Rs. 38,840) were 
remitted, and £5 (Rs. 50) left ouUtanding. 

The season of 1859-60 was scarcely an average one. Public 
health was not good j cholera fever and dysentery prevailed. The 
collections rose from £152,794 to £155,025 (Rs. 15,27,940- 
Es. 15,50,250), £4076 (Rs. 40,760) were remitted, and £4 (Rs. 40) 
left outstanding. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall was favourable and the early crops yielded 
a good retumcxooptiuthemdmlatdar’s division of Vdlva and in the 
mnhdlkari’s division of Wdi, where they suffered from want of rain 
and from the ravages of insects. In January 1861, except the 
aMlii or late judri, which suffered from insects in the Korogaon and 
Bijapur sub-divisions, from oxcessivo heat in the Silt.4rn sub-division, 
and from excessive moisture in the Kiirdd aud Jdvli sub-divisions, 
the late crops promised a good harvest. Disease was slightly 
prevalent among men and cattle throughout the district. The 
collections rose from £155,025 to £161,556 (Rs. 15,50,250- 
Rs. 16,15,560), £1555 (Rs. 15,550) were remitted, and there were 
no outstandings. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall though sufficient was ill-timed, and, except 
of rice nagli and sava, there was an extensive failure of the early 
crops. Cholera prevailed to some extent and cattle disease was 
present in a few places. The calloctions rose from £161,556 to 
£170,793 (Rs. 10,15,560 - Rs. 17,07,930), £2805 (Rs. 28,050) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1862-63 the early rains were very short and tho early crops to 
a great extent failed. Later in tho season, during September and 
October, heavy showers improved the prospects and enabled tho 
cultivators to sow with late crops much land in which tho early crops 
bad either not been sown or had failed. The return from these late 
or mhi crops was (March 1863) expected to be sufficient to make 
good the losses caused by the failure of the early rains. Public 
health was good. Cholera and in a few pieces fever and ague 
appeared, but did not become general. In Jnly and August cattle 
u' 1282-^49 * 
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in somo of the suh-flivisions died from vranfc of fodder. The col- 
lections fell from £170,793 to £161,685 (Rs. 17,07,930- Rs.16,16,850), 
£3961 (Bs. 39,61u) ^vcro remitted, and £27 (Es. 270) left out- 
standing. 

In 1863-64 in the early part of the monsoon the rainfall iras 
generally scanty and iiisiiilicient. Later in the season, except in 
Man, Mdlsiras, and Pandlinrpnr, the fall was more general and 
satisfactory. With these exceptions the season -was on the ivhole 
an average one. Cholera prevailed and cattle disease to a trifling 
extent. The collections rose from £161,685 to £184,919 (Rs, 
16,16,850 -Es, 18,49,190), £2641 (Es, 26,410) were remitted, and 
£171 (Es. 1710) left outstanding. 

In 1864-65 to tlio end of August the rainfall was seasonable and 
abundant, but a %videsproad failure of the Soptember-October rains 
damaged both the early and the late harvests. Cholera prevailed 
slightly. The collections fell from £181,919 to £174,083 (Rs. 
18,49,190 -Es. 17,40,850), £58 (Es. 580) were remitted, and £212 
(Es. 2120) left outstanding. 

In 1865-66 the rainfall though not sensonnhle was suflScient and 
tho early or /.•/lanV crops were good. The late or rabi crops were 
(February 1866) also gonerally good and promised a fair harvest. 
The season was healthy. Tlio collections fell from £174,085 to 
£172,239 (R8.17,40,350 -Rs. 17,22,390), £55 (Es.550) wore jumitted, 
and £I2 (Rs. 120) left ontstonding. 

In 186G-67 in the four snh-divisions of MahdbnlcBhvar, Patan, 
Kar4d, and Tdsgaon, tho cnrly harvest was good, ’in Koregaon, 
Sdtdra, JdvH, VAlvo, and Shirala it was average, and in Tdrgaon, 
Wdi, Khatdv, Khdndpnr, Mdu, and Mdlsiras it was poor. In all 
except Khatdv, Khdndpnr, Mdn, and Mdlsiras, the prospects of the 
Into harvest were (February 1867) good. Fever and cholera prevailed 
to a slight extent, but on tho whole public health was good. Tho 
collections fell from £172,239 to £172,052 (Es. 17,22,390 - Bs. 
17,20,520), £39 (Rs. 390) wore remitted, and £18 (Es. ISO) left 
outstanding. 

Tn 1S67-GS the season was on the whole good. The early crops 
yielded a very good harvest especially in the east and the late crops 
throve generally and promised a good return. Public health was 
good though fever was prevalent. The collections fell from 
£172,052 to £171,165 (Rs.17,20, 520 -Es.l7, 11.650), £162 (Rs. 1520) 
were remitted, and £16 (Es. 160) left outstanding. 

In 1868-69 tho early fall wos general ond fnvonrahle to the early 
crops which promised well. Bnt the late rains were short and 
the late crops were injnred to some extent especially in Mdlsiras 
where the outtnra was small. Cholera and fever were widespread 
hut slight. Tho collections fell from £171,165 to £170,256 (Rs. 
17,11,650 -Rs. 17,02,560), £48 (Bs.4S0) were remitted, and £211 
' (Bs. 2 1 10) left outstanding. 

In 1869-70 tho rainfall was ohundant and seasonable and the 
early harvest was excellent. In Jannaiy 1870 the late crops were 
also thriving and promised a good htywest. Much heavy rain fell 
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in November and December. Public health on the whole was good. 
The collections fell from £170,266 to £169,230 (Es. 17,02,560- 
Es. 16,92,300), £123 (Es. 1230) were remitted, and £84 (Es. 840) left 
outstanding. 

In 1870-71 the early rains were not seasonable and in some parts 
of the district sowing was kept back. Later on the fall of rain was 
so incessant and excessive as to injure the crops. The early crops 
on the’ whole yielded an average harvest, and in January 1871 the 
late crops promised well. During the early part of the season fever 
was general but seldom fatal, and during August and September 
there was much cholera A slight epidemic of cattle disease passed 
over some of the sub-divisions. Tho collections fell from £169,230 
to £168,568 (Rs. 1 6,92,300 - Es. 15,85,680), £49 (Es. 490) wore 
remitted, and £60 (Es. 600) left outstanding. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall was scanty. In the west the early crops 
yielded a fair return ; in the east from want of rain the early crops 
were in most parts not sown, and where they were sown the yield 
was small. The late crops where sown withered for want of late rain 
which failed almost throughout the whole of tlio district. Cholera 
and fever prevailed to a slight extent, and cattle disease appeared in 
some sub-divisions. Tho collections fell from £I68,.568 to £166,636 
(Rs. 16,8-5,680 -Es. 16,66,360), £286 (Es. 2860) were remitted, and 
i^494 (Es. 24,940) left outstanding. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall was on tho whole seasonable. The early 
harvest was good except in some of the hill villages of Jdvli, 
Pdtan, Wai, and Vdlva. In December 1872 the cold weather crops 
promised well. Slight fever and cholera prevailed, but the season 
both for men and for cattle on tho whole was healthy. Tho 
collections rose from .£106,636 to £108,810 (Rs. 16,66,360- Rs. 
16,88,100), £197 (Rs. 1970) woro remitted, and £195 (Es. 1950) left 
outstanding. 

In 1873-74 tho rainfall was on the whole seasonable and plentiful. 
Both tbe early and late harvests were good. Except slight fever 
and dysentery there was little sickness, and cattle also were healthy 
except in Vdlvn and Pdtan. Tho lillago area fell from 1,660,362 
to 1,6.58,080 acres and the collections from £168,810 to £165,190 
(Es. 16,88,100 - Es. 10,51,900), £243 (Es. 2430) wore remitted, and 
£281 (Rs. 2810) left outstanding. 

In 1874-75 tho rainfall was seasonable and plentiful. All over 
the district tho early harvest was about an average and in December 
1874 tlie late crops were promising. Tho public health was good. 
Tho tillage area fell from 1,058,080 to 1,650,015 acres and the 
collections from£165jl90 to£10 1,456 (Rs. 16,51, 900 -Rb. 16,44,560), 
£121 (Rs. 1210) were remitted, and £555 (Es. 5550) left 
outstanding. 

In 1875-76 tho rainfall was plentiful but unseasonable, heavy at 
first and scanty in tbo latter part of the season. The early crops 
were damaged by excessive rain, and in some places by floods, but 
the outturn was not below tbe average. The late harvest was rather 
below tho average owing to want of rain. Cholera prevailed during 
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part of tho year, hut public health ort the whole was good. Tho 
tillage area foil from 1,650,015 to 142 007 acres and the collections 
from £104,456 to £155,794 (Ila.l(5v44,o6() - RsJ5v57^4Q\, 

(Rs. 920) were remitted, and £414 (Rs- 4140) left outstanding. 

In 1870-77 tho rainfoll besides being short was very ill-timed 
and tho season over the cast of tho district was one of famine. 
The early crops snffored considerably "very little of the late 
crops were sown. Cattlo suffered greatly from tho want of fodder. 
Cholera was general and tho mortality high. The tillage area fell 
from 1,421,067 to 1,418,004 acres and the collections from £155,794 
to £130,470 (Rs.l5,.'i7,940-Rs. 13,0-1.700), £288 (R 3 . 28 SO) were 
remitted, and £2,5,185 (Rs. 2,51,850) left outstanding. 

In 1877-78 the rainfall was favourable and the season was good. 
Cholern, fover, and smnll-pox prevailed* Tho tillage area fell from 
1,418,004 to 1,415,242 acres. Tho collections rose from £130,470 
to £151,551 (Rs. 13,04,700 -Rs. 15,15,510), £139 (Bs, 1390)' were 
remitted, and £5080 (Rs. 50,80O) loft outstanding. 

In 1878-79 in October a very heavy fall of rain did much injniyto 
fiio early crops, llnis nud\ocnsts wtarfm tawia, 

but tho harvest was fair. A fatal form of fever prevailed during 
the cold weather. The tillage area fell from 1,415,242 to 1,410,218 
acres and tho colleotions from .£151,651 to £150,641 (Rs. 15,15,510- 
Rs. 15,06,410), £116 (Rs. 1160) worO remitted, and £5574 (Bs. 
55,740) left outstanding. 

In 1879-80 early in tho season rats threatened to 'he tronhlesome, 
but tbo heavy rains of July and August freed the district from the 
pest. Both early and late crops were everywhere good and in parts 
excellent. Tho season was healthy. The tillage area fell from 
1,410,218 to 1,404,949 acres, and tho collections rose from £150,641 
to £152,006 (Rs. 15,06,410 - Rs. 1.5,20,060), £100 (Rs. 1000) were 
remitted, and £3288 (Rs. 32,880) left outstanding. 

In 1880-Sl the.short rainfall caused a ^aut of water during the 
hot months. But os tho fall was singularly well-timed, the harvest, 
especially the cold weather harvest, was one of the richest reaped 
iwc ywasa. Tbo ooaoon. waa lory boaRby • Tba tillage, fall facm 
1,404,949 to 1,392,916 acres and the colleotions rose from .£152,006 
to £163,540 (Rs. 15,20,060 - Bs. 15,35,400), £57 (Rs.570) were 
remitted, and £1210 (Ra. 12,100) left outstanding. 

In 1881-82 tho rainfoll was unequally distributed, being in some 
places above and in others below the average. Tho J uly and August 
falls were scanty, but most of the early crops were saved by good 
September and October rain. Thejate crops were generally good. 
Bxcept in Tasgaon, !Khiin£pur, part of Vdlva, and RhandiUa, the 
season was favourable. Cholera prevailed in all the subdivisions and 
caused 1508 deaths, and gnineaworm '*^08 common owing to the 
inferior water-supply. Tho tillage are® fell from 1,392,916 to 
1,886,746 acres. The colleotions roso from £153,540 to £154,989 
(Rs.l 5,85,400 -Rs. 15,49,890), £178 (Rs. 1780) were remitted, and 
£192 (Bis. 1920) left ontstandmg. 
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In 1882-83 the season ■was on the whole fn'V’onrablo. Except in 
KarAd,the rainfall was much above the nverago in all tho snbdivisions. 
Partial damage was caused by excess of rain in soino sub-divisions, 
liocnsts spread over.a largo portion of tho district, but, except in hill 
villages in Wdi and JAvli, did no serious injury. Tho November 
rains were very fovourablo to the late crops, ll/xcept that cholera 
proved fatal in 993 cases, public health was on the whole good. Tlio 
tillaffe area fell from 1,386,740 to 1,384,254 acres. Tho collections 
rose from £154,989 to £155,270 (Rs.15,49,890- Rs. 15,52,700;. £230 
(Rs. 2300) wore remitted, and £58 (lls. 580) left outstanding. 

The following statement shows in tabular form tho available yearly 
statistics of tillage and laud revenue during tho twenty-six years 
ending 1882-83 : 

Sdldra Tillage, and Herenite, 1S57-1SSS. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

UotbrI thePestwlis (1749-1818), except in a few largo clrh 
which had occasionally exclnsire civil courts mostly deciding snia 
referred hy the Peshwds, there were no independent civil conrt*. 
With little or no control from tho central government the office (,! 
civil judge was usually combined in tho same office with lhat<i 
political chief, commander of troops, collector of revenue, and jnlics 
magistrate, and as his military, fiscal, or magisterial duties vert 
more pre.ssing and perhaps more attractive than tho hearing ani 
decision of suits, the judicial duties except under special interest 
or favour were considered subordinate and received little atlontion. 
Thus, as there were few independent civil courts in which the people 
could seek redress as a matter of right, civil justice in rural piris 
was chiefly administered among husbandmen by tbo village conndl 
or panchdyat, among traders by tho trade or caste guild or 
mahdjan, and among the military classes by tho military commander. 
In cases in which the suitor was o poor trader ond the party who 
owed him redress a powerful chief, tbo suitor often resorted tc 
dkarna or trdya to obtain justice, that is ho stationed hiiosclf at tbo 
door of the chiePs house and ofton underwent severe privations. 

On the establishment of the Ptlja's government under Pratfipsinh 
in 1818, though tho machinery was little changed, justice was uottcr 
administered. Tho chief or in his absence his brother and heir- 
apparent alone were.the final court of appeal. Before ho filed o 
suit tho complainant Imd to sabmit a writton or verbal complaint to 
the clu'cf. Tho chief orally examined tho complainant as to tlio 
grounds of his complaint and tho ovidcncc ho had to produce in 
support of it, and sometimes sent for tho defendant if nt'hand and 
examined him in the same way. The dispute was thus often settled, 
or the case dismissed as frivolous, without coming to n formiil trial. 
But in doubtful or intricate cases, or where no settlomont could bo 
made, tho chief gave leave to bring n suit by filing n detailed 
petition in the court. Tho snit was tlion entered for trial in regular 
course before ono of tho ordinary tribuunh of tho country, auch as 
tho patuMijala, tho courts of mfimlatditrs, or tho Rfijn's addlai or 
court where the Baja's brother presided and where tho order to 
any particular officer to try nny_ porticular case wns ^gistorod. 
This prclimiuaty inquiiy by the chief in person, though it showed 


in»rIyj«BHc«(l748-18«9)hcomiincd /irom ttpncportii in 1851.52 of the Com- 
miesloner the late Sir Bottle Frew and of hw jadicial luieistant Coxon« 
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the old Mardtho principle fciat the admission to a court of justice 
was a favour and not a right, led to the immediate satisfaction of 
mauy just claims wliich would otherwise have been repudiated; 
other claims were withdrawn or settled by the parties when they saw 
the view taken of their case as stated by themselves to an unbiassed 
judge ; while a regular trial was reserved for cases which from their 
intricacy or the conflict of evidence required to be formally stated 
and carefully sifted in a court of law before any decision could be 
formed as to their merits. 

In 1839, on the accession of ShtLhn or Appa Sdheb the judicial 
courts were remodelled under the advice of Colonel Ovans whose aim 
it was to make all possible advance towards the system laid down in 
Regulation IV. of 1827. Petty cases were left to the revenue and 
magisterial officers. Por the trial of more important causes regular 
judges called amins and nydyddhiahs were appointed on fixed salaries. 
Provision was also made for a regular system of appeal to the chief 
who exercised a general control over every branch of the judicial 
administration. In the eleven subdivisions including Pandharpur and 
Bijdpur besides the present district of Sdtdra except Tdsgaon which 
then formed part of A'ppa Sdheb’s territory, sixteen civil courts, five 
for amins and eleven for nydyddhishs were established. Of the 
five amiiia' courts, with powers to decide suits of £30 (Bs. 300} and 
upwards, three were held at Satdra, one at Kar4d, and one at 
Khdndpnr. The Sdtdra courts had jurisdiction over six sub-divi- 
sions Jdvli, Khatdv, Koregaon, Sdtdra, Tdrgaon, and Wdij the 
Karfid court over two sub-divisions Kardd and Vdlvaj and tbe 
Khdnfipur court over three sub-divisious Kbdndpur Pandharpur 
and Bijdpur. Each of the eleven nydyddhishs’ courts was held 
at the head-quarters of each of the eleven sub-divisions, with 
powers to decide suits of £2 10s. to £30 (Es. 25-300). To dispose of 
cliiims under £2 1 Os. (Rs. 26) tbe mdmlatddr in each sub-division 
held a court of petty requests in which a petition was received and 
the defendant called upon for his reply. If the defendant admitted 
the claim, an order to pay was endorsed on the petition ; if he dis- 
puted the debt, the case was reported to the chief who directed 
that evidence to the claim should be recorded, or that tbe claim 
as primd fade untenable should be thrown out without further 
inquiry. In the disposal of these cases no powers of award were 
vested ia the md,mlatdd,rB who, after having taken the evidence on 
both sides, referred their proceedings for final disposal to the huzur 
or head-quarter office. Suits of less than £1 (Rs. 10) were usually 
referred by the mamlatddr to the ahekhd&r of the village group within 
which the cause o'f action arose or the defendantdwelt. The shekhddr 
investigated and reported the case to the md.mlatdar in the same 
manner as did the mdmlatdar to the huzur. Independent of these 
civil courts subject to revision by the chief, the six guaranteed 
jdgirddrs of Bhor, Phaltan, Aundh, Jath, Daphlfipur, and Akalkot, 
hold their own courts. Against the decrees of these jdgirddrs an 
appeal lay to the Resident at the Edja’s court. Besides these, 
under grants or sanads received from Appa Sdheb or former 
Governments, a number of smaller jdgirddrs and indmddrs held 
petty tribunals, with powers to decide suits arising within the limits 
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- of a parfcicalar village group, town, or quarter of town to which the 
grant referred. 

During the reign of Appa Saheb (1839-1848) civil justice was 
administered with extreme leniency. Compared with the system 
^ven in the Regulation Code, the Rdja's system of administering 
justice differed in seven chief points. Under the Regulation Code 
no suit, however trifling, was tried before any but the regnlar 
judicial tribunals, and with the same formalities as suits of the 
largest amount. Under the Rdja’s system all small suits of less 
than £2 lOs. (Bs. 25) were tried by revenue and magisterial officers 
styled mdmlatddrs and shekltddrs. Appeals were tried by a judge 
of appeal who went on circuit and sat in each subordinate conrt 
from which the causes were appealed. Under the Baja’s system 
the parties to a suit were examined as chief witnesses and other 
witnesses were not called till all that the parties could depose had 
been ascertained. Under 'the Regulations, in disposing of conflicting 
claims to property attached by any process of court, a separate action 
at law became necessary to enable the party who held possession 
before the property was attached to raise the attachment. Under 
the Bdja’s system when the process was opposed by another, the 
mdmlatddr, to whom the enforcement of the decree was entrusted, 
had to make a summary inquiry into the nature of the lien brought 
into competition with the decree, and report the result to the chief, 
awaiting further instructions ns to proceeding or withdrawing. 
This practice resembles that of a British Court of Equity without tho 
delays which in practice attend a reference to a Master in Equity. 
Under the Baja’s system, when the insolvency of a trader was clear, 
a petition from one creditor was generally enough to stop any proceed- 
ings on behalf of another creditor against the same insolvent. The 
insolvent’s principal creditors were called together, and a committee 
or panclidyat appointed, consisting of members on behalf of both 
the insolvent and his creditors, with one or more appointed by 
the court. The accounts of the insolvent were made over to the 
committee who reported on his debts and assets and often wound up 
tbe insolvent’s affairs under tho orders of the conrt. Under the 
Bdja’s system panchdyats were much more employed than in the 
Regulated Provinces. In complicated cases they were employed 
to ascertain the exact issues to be decided as well as to decide on 
the issues themselves. Thus in an intricate mercantile case, a 
reference to a yanckdyat would often be made to ascertain the 

- precise points on which the case hinged, which points might 
be afterwards tried by the ordinary tribunal. "When employed 
to decide an issue, the proceedings of the panchdyat became a 
part of the proceedings of the court. While the case %vas under 
investigation before the panchdyat, it appeared in' the returns as 
one of those in arrears in the court whence it was referred, and when 
the panchdyat gave in their award, it became the basis of the 
final decree, and thus obtained all the force which would have 
belonged to a decision of the conrt. In all cases of action to recover 
balance of a running account or a bond debt, the practice of the 

, Raja’s court was much more like that of Bankruptcy Commissioners 
than of civil courts under Regulation. Whatever might he the 
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terms of a bond, the amount of value received was always strictly 
inquired into, and the award limited to the amount so proved, with 
legal interest which never exceeded twelve per cent a 3 'onr, or cent 
per cent when compound interest at twelve per cent would exceed 
the principal. Moreover, when an award wa.s -given which the 
party cast could not liquidate at once, but had the means of 
paying by instalments, the instalments were fixed in the decree. 
When a debtor’s person or property was attached under a decree 
one attachment was in ordinarj' cases held to be a sufficient satis- 
faction, though in the event of the party against whom the attach- 
ment issued subsequently acquiring property, the previous attach- 
ment was not a sufficient answer to a fresh suit brought to obtain 
payment of an unliquidated balance. 

Each of the eleven sub-divisions of tho Sfitara territory under 
Appa Snheh (1839-1848) was in charge of a mdmlatdar who super- 
intended the collection of revenue and managed tho police. Under 
tho milmlatdar, each sub-division was divided into a number of 
village groups or ihands of about seventeen villages, each in charge 
of a tthekhdar. Subordinate to the shchhddr were village headmen 
orpatih. Under the headman or pdtil were his deput}' or ckattgula 
and his assistants Mhars and Edmoshis. In his police and revenno 
duties the headman was aided by tho village accountant or kulkarni 
who kept accounts and wrote all reports, depositions, proceedings, 
receipts for revenue, and ^encrnllj’- all bonds and acknowledgments. 
On receipt of a report from tho headman of a crime having been 
committed in a village, the sJiekMdr went to the spot, inspected 
the scene of crime, and examined the witnesses and suspected 
parties. When murder was suspected, the shMddr held an inquest 
on the corpse before allowing its obsequies to proceed. Tho 
shekhddr had no power of deciding cases or of inflicting fine. 
After milking inquiries ho sent a report to tho m.4mlntdSr who 
referred it to the huznr or head-quarter office.* At the huznr a 
police case sent for trial by tho mnmlatdfir was received by tho 
faujddr mvnim, whose duty it was to prepare it for final hearing 
and to call upon tho mtlmlatdar for any further evideiico that lio 
might consider necessary, or that might have been overlooked by 
tho milmlatdar. Tho duties of tho faujddr nninim wore very 
similar to those of a shirasleddr or head clerk in a magistrato’s 
office. Ho reported on all petitions from complainants and on 
representations from the snh-divisional police on matters connected 
with his particular department, prepared cases for hearing, saw that 
the witnesses were in attendance, and brought on tho trial. Tho 
Raja was the sole judge of his own court. Whon sitting in judgment, 
ho was attended by tho chief oflScers of his court, and tho procedure 
was similar to that of a magistrate’s office. It differed from that 
of a sessions court, in no evidence being taken and recorded anew 
from the mouths of the witnesses. Under Appa Sdheb the chief 


* Tho office of shehhddr has now given ivay to that of mahdlkari who was first 
omiiloycil in tho Konkan with tho btatns of a (loputy.miltnlatddr, and tho systom 
having worked well, was extended first to Foooa .md then to other distriete. 
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featpes oi criminal jnetico ■were that capital punishment, torture, 
mutilation, anti such punishment as deprived the offender of his 
casto wore avoided; where compensation was offered by the offender, 
punishment was much lessoned; and corporal punishment and 
public disgrace were freely used. There was no written code of 
laws, and the only guides were equity, expediency, and the usage 
of the country and of the casto. 

In 1849, when the territories of Sdtdra were annexed hy the 
British Government, the judicial staff was reorganized. For the 
courts of the five amins and eleven nydyddkishs^ maintained by 
Appa Sdheb at a monthly cost of £49 16s. (Rs. 498), eleven civil 
courts, one of principal sadar amin, one of sadar amin, five of 
munsifs, and four of nydyddhishs were substituted at an increased 
monthly coat of £186 (Rs. 1860). The principal sadar amin, 
drawing a monthly salary of £50 (Rs. 500), held his court at Sfitdra 
with jurisdiction over the sub-divisions of Sattira and Jfivli. He 
had powers to try suits to any amonnt and, if necessary, appeals np 
to £10 (Rs. 100). Under tho principal sadar amin a nydyddhisli, 
draiving a monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50), held his court at J/lvli and 
tried such suits under £10 (Rs. lOO) from tho Jdvli snb-divisitm as 
tho principal sadar amin referred tohim. The sadar amin, drawing 
A monthly salary of £35 (Rs. 360), lield his court at Knrad for 
tho disposal of suits from the Kardd, Tdrgaon, and Vdlva sab- 
divisions. His jmnsdiction extended to snits of value not greater 
than .€1000 (Rs. 10,000). Under the sadar amin two nydyadhishs, 
ono for Tdrgaon and the other for Vdlva, were employed, each on 
A monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50) and with powers to try suits under 
£10 (Rs. 100). The munsifs of Pandbnrpur, Wdi, Koregaon, and 
Khdndpur, onch of whom received a monthly salary of £20 (Rs. 200), 
were invested with first class powers and the munsifs of Bijdpnrand 
Khatdv, each of whom received o monthly salary of £10 (Rs. 100), 
were invested with second class powers only. The munsifs had 
powers to try suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000), the suits of greater 
value being referred to tho principal sadar amin. The munsif for 
Wdi and Koregaon was assisted by a nydyddhisli at Koregaon on a 
monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50). The law administered was that of 
tho Regulations in a modified form, all interpretations and ' circular 
orders of the sadar addlat being sent to the Commissioner ns to a 
District Judge. The powers and responsibilities of the first assistant 
were those of a District Judge, and his salary was not lower than 
that of a Bonior assistant judge for a detached station. The appellate 
powers which had formerly resided in tho sadar addlat were trans- 
ferred to the Comraisiiioner but he was allowed to use his discre- 
tion in submitting for the judgment of the addlat cases of a 
peculiarly difficult nature. 'Ehe jdgirddrs’ courts both those of the 
greater feudatories and those of inferior jagirdars, possessing 
judicial powers within their own estates, remained as in Appa 
Sdheb’s time. Tho Commissioner in regard to these was invested 
with authority to hear appeals from decisions of tho jdgirddrs’ courts 
OF to refer them to his judicial assistant for trial ; in the latter case 
he was empowered to review the decision of his assistant. All 
snits regarding possession of land and hereditary offices were, as in 
the Regulation Provinces, cognizable by the revenue courts. 
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Among the reforms introduced at the time of the annexation was 
the substitution of stamp duties for the gunhegdri or fines that had 
formerly been levied from unsucccss&l suitors. In the lldja's 
time Tvhen tlio defendant appeared in court tho nature of the claim 
was stated to him, and he was required to give in a written answer. 
If this contained an admission of the claim, the court passed decree 
in fovour of the plaintiff. If however the claim was disputed, both 
parties were required, before proceeding further with the suit, to 
furnish security for what was called hurhii gunhegdri, that is a fine 
on the loss of a suit.^ This in native states represented the stamp 
duties paid in British districts. In the S^tdra Rdja's courts, tho 
gunhegdri amounted to ten per cent of tho whole value in suits up 
to £1000 (Bs. 10,000), eight per cent in suits for amounts ranging 
from £1000 to £2000 (Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 20,000), and five per cent in 
suits for more than £2000 (Rs. 20,000). As in Regulation courts 
this charge was levied after judgment, where costs wore awarded 
from the party cast in the suit. As tho gunhegdri system was very 
complicated and troublesome, Appa Sdhcb partially introduced 
stamps by requiring that all plaints, besides a variety of other 
documents, should be prepared on stamped paper. 'When the state 
came under British rule gunhegdri was at once replaced by tho 
ordinary stamp duties. 

After the annexation in 1849, tho /atyJttr minim or one of his 
clerks submitted all criminal cases sent by tho mdmlntddr to tho 
third assistant to tho Commissioner who had powers similar to those 
of an assistant magistrate. Tho third assistant having examined 
all the witnesses produced by tho sub-divisional police officers ordi- 
narily decided the case and forwarded his proceedings to tho 
Commissioner. If however ho found that tho case was beyond his 
jurisdiction or that tho offence was deserving of a severer punish- 
ment than ho was competent to inflict, ho simply recorded tho 
evidence and sent the accused to tho Commissioner for trial, for- 
warding at the same time to that olBcor tho record of tho evidence 
taken by him. 

On tlie 4th of October 1854, instead of the Commissioner Mr. 
Rose was appointed as Collector of Sdtdra and was invested with 
all the powers political and judicial which had formerly resided in 
the Commissioner. In criminal matters tho powers of tho Collec- 
tor’s judicial assistant were coextensive with those of a Sessions 
Judge. 

On the 15th of April 18G3 the district was brought under the 
general regulations. 

In 1870 the number of civil courts was ten, tho number of suits dis- 
posed of was 13,899, and the average duration was 132 days. In 1 875 
the number of courts was the same as in 1870, tho number of suits 
disposed of fell to 11,448, and tho average duration rose to 149 days. 
In 1880 the number of courts rose to thirteen, the number of suits 
disposed of fell to 4360, and the average duration rose to 182 days 
At present (1883), the district has a District Judge and eleven sub- 


1 Of hurhi gmhajAri, hurhi moaiiB a share of damage gained from /mrl;, . • 
and gvnhfgdri means a fine. Wm 
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f C}jtpt(*r IX. jad^'*. Of the plorea sob-judges one lins powers of fcho first class 
JtisUcf t'xcrciso powers of the second class. In general a sub- 

jadiv it nppoinled for each sub^dnition, bat tlio tno small sab- 
dbniorisof \Vi5i nndJrts'li have been united under one sob-judge, 

* ’ ' nod in S'ltdni the most important of the sub-dis'isions it bas been 
found nect'’'S.u 5 ' to appoint two of these officers. Of tlio two sub- 
judges at S.^tara one, n first class fcob-jodge, bas special jurisdiction 
aboz'eioOO (Its. 5000) over the whole district and orJinaiy jurisdic- 
tion over the .Siitdra snb-dirision ; nod tbo other, a joint second 
class ‘.(ib-judgo, has ordinary jurisdiction over tbo Snttlra snb- 
divisiou. Of the remaining niuo second class sub-judges tbo tVfii 
and .^^C£Illa sub-judge has jurisdiction over Wili and JAvli, the 
Italiimatporsnb-judge over Koregaon, tbo Pdtau sub-judge over 
JMtnii, the Kanid siib-jndgo over Kanid, tbo Asbta bub-jndge over 
Viilm. tbo Dnbivadi sub-judge over Jfdn, tbo Kliatav sub-jndge 
over Khatfiv, the Vita sub-jndge over Khdntlpur, and the Tdsgaon 
fub-jndge oz’or Tnogaon. Tbo nyeingo distance of the Sdidra court 
from its fuitbcst six villages is eighty miles ns respects its special 
jurisdiction and fourteen miles ns respects oidinnry jurisdiction, 
oflho Witi nud Modbn court twenty-two miles from Wni for Vfdi 
and eighteen miles from Ifrcdlm for Jiirli, of tbo Bnbimatpur court 
twenty-seven miles, of the Pfilau coiiit fifteen miles, of the KaiSd 
court fourteen miles, of the Asbta court sixty miles, of the Dnbivadi 
court twenty- two miles, of tbo Kbatiiv and Vita courts each 
eighteen miles, and of the Tfiegnon court twouty-ono miles. 

During tbo tbiitccn years ending 3882 tbo yearly number of suits 
Ss'O'lMi' decided varied from 13,899 in 1870 to 3C60 in 1881 and avoraged 

* * ” 9931. Of tbo fbirtcen yeais, during llio seven years ending 1876 

tlio suits varied from 13,899 in 1870 to 13,448 in 1875 and averag- 
ed 12,937; during tbo three years ending 1879 tlio suits fell by 
about thirty per cent, varying from 9094 in 1877 to 8289 in 
1878 and nvemging 8693 ; and daring the next ibrco years end- 
ing 1S82, owing to the iutrodiietion of conciliators and village 
mousifs under tlio Deccan Agriculturists' Belief Act in 3879 the 
mills further foil by about fifty per cent, varying fiom 4478 in 1882 
to 3600 in 18SI and averaging 4166. Of the total number of suits 
decided, sixty-sovon per cent have on an nremgo been given against 
tbo defondanb in his nbsonco. During tbo ten years ending 1879 
this percentage shows no marked change, varying from 75-4 in 1870 
to 66'4m 1878;oftor 1S79, owing to the introduction of conciliators 
and village mnnsifs under Act XVII. of 1879 the percentage fell 
to29'2 in 1880, to 8*9 in 1881, and to 6 7 in I8S2. The details are : 

Safaia Ex pat It Decrett, 1S70-18S2. 
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Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 16*62 per cent have been decided for tho defendant, tho percentage 
varying from 14*79 in 1 879 to 19*95 in 1 880. In 433 or 9*66 per emit 
of tho suits decided in 1882 tho decree was executed by putting tho 
plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. Tho 
number of this class of cases varied from 311 out of 4.360 in 3860 
to 540 out of 12,674 in 1874. In 867 or 19*30 per cent of tho 1882 
decisions, decrees for money duo were cxccatcd by tho attachment 
or sale of iiroporly, 690 or 15'40 percent being for immovable property 
and 177 or 3*96 per cent for movable property. The niiinbor of 
attachments or sales of immovable property varied from 650 in 
1881 to 9866 in 1873, and of movable property from 177 in 1882 
to 2272 in 1879. During tho thirteen yc.irs ending 1882 tho 
number of decrees executed by tho arrest of debtor.? varied from 
seventy-four in 1881 to 616 in 1874. During the five ycsirs ending 
1874 this number varied from 436 in 1371 to 616 in 187 f ; during 
the next five years ending 1879 tho mnnhor fell, var 5 *ing from 169 
in 1877 to 391- in 1875; and during tho fhree years ending 1882 
the number further full, varying from 107 in 1880 to ficx*enty-four 
in 1881. The following table .shows that during the same thirteen 
years (1870-1882) tho number of civil prisoners varied from twenty- 
five in 1881 to 2C7 in 1 874 ; 
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The following statement shows in tabular form tho ^vorkiiig of 
the district civil courts during tho thirteen years ending 1882 : 
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On the 13tli of August 1877 an arbitration court was established , 
at WAi, whiob up to 1883 decided 264 cases or an average of forty- 
four. a year. This court charges a fee of one per cent on suits for 
Jess than £100 (Es. 1000), of i per cent on suits for sums between 
£100 and £200 (Es. 1000 > Ba. 2000), of i per cent on suits for sums 
between £200 and £1000 (Es. 2000 - Es, 10,000), and of J percent 
on suits for more than £1000 (Ra 10,000). At first this court found 
considerable favour with the peojje; but since 1879, owing to 
the introduction of the conciliation system under the Deccan 
Agriculturists Eehef Act it is not much resorted to. 

Registration has two branches, one under Act III. of 1877 and the 
other styled village registration under the Deccan Agriculturists 
Belief Act (ActXVH. of 1879), Ordinary registration under Act 
III. of 1877 employs eleven special or full-time sub-registrars, 
one being stationed at each subdivisional head-quarters.^ Accordrag 
to the registration report for 1882'83 the gross receipts for that 
year under Act HL of 1877 amounted to £402 (Es. 4020) and the 
charges to £635 (Es. 6350), thus showing a deficit of 
(Rs. 2880). Of 1486, the total numberof registrations, WOO related 
to immovable property, 149 to movable property, and 37 were 
wills. Of 1300 documents relating to immovable property 380 
•were mortgage deeds, 725 deeds of sale, twenty-nine deeds of ^ft, 
128 leases, and thirty-eight miscellaneoas deeds. Including £35,634 
(Es. 8,66,840) the value of immovable property transferred, the 
total value of property affected. by registotion under Act III. of 
1877 amounted to £39,517 (E8.3,95,170). Tinder Act XVII. of 1879, 
village registration employs fifty-nine village registrars, all of 
whom are special or full-time officers. In every case a snh-registrar 
of assurances under Act III. of 1877,i8 ex-officio a village remstrar, 
and has within the Emits of bis charge as snb-registrar, a jurisdiction 
similar to that of other village registrars; he issues regmtration books 
to the village registrar of bis circle, and embodies in one gen^l 
form the i^nthly accounts of the ^lage registrars. In 1882-83 

the gross registrationreceiptsnnder ActXVII. of 1879 amonnted to 

£1072 (Es. 10,720) and the charges to £1510 (Rs. 16,100), thus 
leaving a deficit of £488 (Es. 4380). Of 36.383, the total number 
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of registrations, 23,922 related to immovable property and 12,4G1 
to movable property. Of 23,922 documents relating to immovable 
property, 11,808 were mortgage deeds, 3347 deeds of sale, eigbty-six 
deeds of gift, 7806 leases, and S75 miscellaneons deeds. Including 
£190,680 (Rs. 19,06,800)'' the value of immovable poperty 
transferred, the total value of property affected by registration 
under Act XYII. of 1879 amounted to £270,330 (Rs. 27,03,300). 
Owing to the introduction of village registration under Act XVlf. 
of 1879, registration under Act III. of 1877 has considerably fallen. 
Compared with the figures of 1879, the year previous to the working 
of Act XVII. of 1879, the 1882 registration figures under Act III. 
of 1877 show a fall of 6462 in registered documents, of .£1483 
(Rs. 14,330) in fees I'oceivod, and of £163,879 (Rs. 15,38,790) in 
the value of property affected by registration. Under Act XVII. o£ 
1879 a special officer styled the inspector of village registry 
offices famines the village registiy offices. Over both branches 
of registratip, in addition to supervision by the Collector as 
District Registrar, a special scrutiny under the control of the 
Ippector General of Ee^'stration and Stamps is carried on by the 
divisional inspector. 

During the calendar year 1883, seventy-sevon village registrars 
appointed under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879 
documents; fifty-nine conciliators disposed of 
18,198 applications and under sections 44 and 45 of tho Act 
agreements to courts; twenty-ono village munsifa 
tteoided 276 cases; and under chapter II of tho Act cloven 
sub-judges decided 1648 cases. 

At present (188^ thirty-nine officers share the administration of 
criminal psUce. Of these sis, including tho District Mawistrato 
are magistrates of the first class and thirty-three are magistrates 
of the second and third classes. -Of tho magistrates of the first 
class three are covenanted civilians and three called deputy colloctore 
are uncovenanted cml officers. Tho District Magfslmto has a 
supervision of the whole district, and, except the huzur 

Its "I “ station of SAffira 

each of the other four first class magistrates has an average Xrgo 

people. In 1883 the Distrmt 
Magisfeate decided no original oases but only throe appeals and tho 
other five first class magistrates decided 360 originafLes! BfsidSs 
these, three of the first class magistrates, who are invested with 
appellate powers, decided soventy-thrU apneols SSb riie 
second and third class magistrates. Tito of those 
agistrates have also divisional magistrates’ powers Of the thirty 
three second and third class magittrates four are Enroneaus 
twenty-nme Natives. Of these Native magistrates I™ I ^ 
magistrates who 'dpniflBil iqo ° i Wur are honorary 

mdmlatdfirs have no separate chare-es and hpad-olerks to 

eleven m&mlatdArs ’‘vi^ three maWrirwnSirjn^S”®”' 
charge of 3a<J square miles and 75,851 people. In 

magistrates decided 2805 original criminal ™ 

magiateml duties these magisTrates exercise rel' 

mAmlatato,mahAlkaris,and\ad-clerk8 of m(lSSrs^°T'a“" 
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ViLiiAOE Police. 


these, of 1356 village headmen who have petty magisterial powers 
seven under section 16 of the Bombay Village Police Act (Act VlII 
of 1867) can in certain cases fine up to 10s. {Rs. 5); the ollicrs’ 
under section 14, cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty* 
four hours. ^ 

There is no regular village police; the revenue headman or pdlit 
as a rule performs the duties of a police headman. HiaolRcoB 
generally hereditary and his pay is in proportion to the land revenue 
of the village under his charge. The headman is assisted ty 
watchmen who are paid either in land or both in land and cast. 
Besides by Government, watchmen are paid by the people in grain 
as haliita, and travellers also pay them certain fees for wntchidj' 
their property at night. Of 1344 village watchmen 1138 nra 
Bahhv^ldars in all the sub-divisions, 157 Sanadis in Tasgaon, forty- 
one Shetsandis in Ydlva, and eight M5ngs in Jdvli and KbUnllpar. 
8&td.ra has no Mh&r or Jaglia watchmen. The police headman a 
directly under the Distract Magistrate, and his nomination and 
dismissal rest with the Divisional Commissioner. 


Cbwikal The> chief classes given to thieving are Bdmoshis and Mdngs who 

Classes. found in large numbers in the district. Formerly under the 

Mardtha and Peshwa Government when every Marfitha was. a 
freebooter, Rdmoshis and Mdngs were generally in charge of ib 
hill-forts and their depredations were winked at. Latterly under the , 
Kdja’s rule (1818 - 1849), to put a stop to their midnight marandings I 
.the able-bodied men among Bdmosbis and Mdngs were made to sleep 
every night at the village ofiice or chdvdi. Under British rule from 
1849, instead of making them sleep at night at the village office, 
Bdmosbis and Mdngs have been mustered thrice every night, allow- 
ing all except those who have been convicted, to rest at home. 

Police, In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular 

1882. police force was 958. Of these, under the District Superintendent, 

two were subordinate oflicers, 175 inferior subordinate officers, 
and eighteen mounted and 758 foot constables. The cost of 
maintaining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £904 14a. (Rs. 9047) ; for the subordinato officers on yearly salaries 
of not Ie.ss than £120 (Rs. 1200), and tlio inferior .subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200J, a tohnl 
yearly cost of £4328 12a. (Rs. 43,286), and for tlio foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £7400 10s. (Rs. 74,005). Besides their pay a 
total sum of £270 ^s. 2700) was yearly allowed for the horse and 
travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; _ £443 (Bs. 4430) 
for the pay and travelling allowance of his establishment ; £217 14e. 
(Rs 2177) for tlio horse and travelling allowances of subordinate 
officera;nnd £1666 6e. (Bs. 15,563) ayoar for contingencies and petty 
charnes. Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the police force 
amounted to £15,120 16s. (Rs. 1,51,208). For an areaof 4792 square 
miles and a population of 1,062,350 tlieso figures give ouo constable 
for every 5'02 square jniles and 1113 pconle, and a cost of 
.£3 8s. (Bs. 314) to the square milo or Sgd. (2l as.) to each head of 
tbo population. Of tlio total strength of 953 excliisivo of tlio 
Supwintendont, twenty-nine, three officers and twenty-six men, 
were in 1882 employed ns guards at district, central, or subsidiary 
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jails ; seventy-six, twelve o£ them officers and sixty-four nsen were 
engaged as guards over treasuries and look-ups, or as escorts to 
prisoners and treasure ; 752, 1 43 of tliem officers and 609 men, 
were employed on otker duties in the district ; and ninety-six men 
were stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 597 were provided 
with firearms and 332 with swords or with swords and batons ; and 
twenty-four were provided with batons only ; 308 of whom 107 
wore officers and 201 men, could read and write ; and 1 27 of whom 
thirty were officers and ninety-seven men, were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
the police force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-four 
officers and 185 men were Muhammadans, ten officers and twelve 
men Brdhmans, nine officers and thirteen men Rajputs, one man 
a Prabhu, 101 officers and 523 men Mardthds, two officers and three 
men Jains and X/ingdyats, thirty-five men Hindus of other castes, 
one officer and three men Fdrsia and Jews, and one officer and one 
man Christians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 162 
murders and attempts to murder, twenty-eight culpable homicides, 
219 cases of grievous hurt, 355 gang and other robberies, and 41,229 
other offences. Daring these nine years the total number of 
offences" gave a yearly average of 4666 or one offence for every 228 
of the population. The returns show that during the famine year 
of 1877 the total number of offences was large, being 5912 or 
about twenty-fivo per cent more than the average. The number 
of' murders varied from thirteen in 1879 to twenty-six in 1882 
and averaged eighteen; culpable homicides varied from ono 
in ^ three years to eight ,in 1878 and averaged three ; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from thirteen in 1878 to thirty-five in 1874 
and averaged twenty-four j gang and other robberies varied from 
sixteen in 1875 to sixty-five in 1877 and averaged thirty-nine ; and 
other offences varied from 3586 in 1874 to 6025 in 1880 and 
averaged 4581. Of the whole number of persons arrested the 
convictions varied from thirty-six per cent in 1874 to sixty per 
cent in 1877 and averaged forty-eight per cent. The percentage of 
stolen property recovered voried from twenty-five in 1879 to seventy- 
one in 1881 and averaged forty-three. The details are : 
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10 

07 

21 

87 

1 

1 

1 
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36 

80 

88 

42 

21 

44 

24 


1875 

• t« •• 

17 

84 

SO 

88 

1 

1 



20 

n 

50 

70 

10 

25 

11 


1676 

••• 

15 

44 

SO 

59 

6 

6 

2 

40 

8f 

71 

46 

C3 

80 

05 
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... .. 

21 

42 

12 

28 

8 

8 

3 
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23 

87 

22 

50 

05 
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1878 


14 

20 

24 

02 

8 

12 

0 

60 

13 

so 

81 

70 

47 

60 
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18 

21 

17 

80 

4 

10 

4 

40 

20 

22 

in 

60 

67 
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10 

10 

12 

76 

X 

2 

3 
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21 

80 

20 

00 

61 

02 



1881 

•• 

21 

29 

10 

05 

s 

6 

1 
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14 

22 

11 

60 

87 

so 
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20 

10 

0 

60 

2 

2 

2 

lOO 

so 
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10 

23 

31 

12 

8 

26 


Total .. 
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285 
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60 

28 

42 

21 

60 

210 

438 

243 

66 
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tsT 

302 

63 
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Sdtdm Crime and Peliee, 1IC4-1S83. 



OmscEs 480 (»STicnOK9— «ffnKnu«l. 
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44 
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£ 
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£ 
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1B5S 

4177 
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£S 

40 

41 

41 

45 

15 

M 

tl 

47 

41,229 

62,272 

25,217 

48 

41,993 
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26/)gO 

48 

60^01 
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<1 


Besides the lock-np at each m^mlatdiiT’s office there is a district 
three Boherdimte jcdle one each at Kar4d, Kintir, 
and Tdsgaon. The nnmber of convicts in the Sdtdra jail on tlia 
Slat of December 1882 Was eighty-four of ■whom sixty were males 
and twenty-four females. During the year 1883, 297 convicts of 
-whom 250 were males and forty-seven females, were admitted, and 
811, of whom 258 were males and fifty-three females, were 
discharged.' Daring the year the daily average of prisoners ^ 
seventy-eight and at the close of the year the number of convicts 
was seventy-seven of , whom fifty-nine were males and eighteen 
females. Of the 297 convicts admitted during the year 217 males 
and thirty-eight females were sentenced for not more than one year, 
twelve males and three females were for over one year and not 
more than two years ; seven males and three females were for more 
than two years and not more than five years ; and seven males and 
two females were under sentence of transportation and seven males 
and one female were sentenced to death. The total yearly cost of diet' 
was £184 2ff. (Bs. 1841) or an averago of £1 I2s. 9 ( 1 . (Bs.lfiJ) to 
each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 


FINANCE. 


The earliest balance-slieet of the district as at present constituted 
1 for 1875-76.* Exclusive of £7.5,917 (Rs. 7,59,170) the adjust- 
lent on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in 
le district balance-sheet for 1 882-83 amounted under receipts to 
337,172 (Rs. 33,71,720) against £298,568 (Rs. 29,85,680) in 
875-76, and under charges to £323,092 (Rs. 32,30,920) against 
1298,754 (Rs. 29,37,540). Leaving aside departmental miscel- 
ineous receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such 
3 post and telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all 
eads, Imperiol, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £227,403 
Ss. 22,74,030),^ or on a population of 1,062,350, an individual sliara 
f 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2J). During the last eight years the following 
hanges have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
barges, 

Land revenue receipts which form 72‘59 per cent of the entire 
istrict revenue, have fallen from £156,468 (Rs. 15,64,680) to 
.1154,790 (Rs. 15,47,900), and charges from £32,529 (Rs. 3,25,290) to 
£27,197 (Rs. 2,71,970). The decrease both in receipts and charges 
in 1882-83 is chiefly due to the transfer of Mdlsiras to Sholdpur, 
whose collections and charges from 1st April to 25th July 1875 
stand included in those for 1 875-76 ; the decrease in charges is also 
partly due to the transfer to the police head in 1882-83 of tho 
charges on account of the village officers performing police duties.^ 
Stamp receipts have fallenf rom £22,291 (Rs. 2,22,910) to £12,394 
(Rs. 1,23,940) and charges from £683 (Rs. 6830) to £391 (Rs. 3910). 

In 1882-83 tho excise revenue amounted to £6882 (Rs. 68,820) and 
charges to £864 (Rs. 8640). Of 108 shops eighteen are licensed to sell 
Europe liquor, fifty-six to sell country spirit and thirty-four to sell 
intoxicating drugs. In 1882-83 of the eighteen shops licensed to 
sell Europe liquor one paid a yearly fee of £10 (Rs. 100), thirteen 
of £5 (Rs. 50) each, and each of the other four shops temporarily 
opened at fairs paid a daily fee of 2s. (Re. 1). In 1832-83 the 
revenue from this source amounted to £76 14s. (Rs. 767). The 
yearly import of Europe and other foreign liquor averages 1077 
gallons, of which about 855 gallons aro locally nsed.- At tbe Sdtdra 
central distillery built in 1878 at a cost of £2365 12s, (Rs. 23,656) 
tbe farmer under Government supervision makes spirit from 
mahnda or flowers of the Bassia latifolia and supplies it to all 
district shops. The mahuda flowers are brought from Gujardt and 
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1 The last territorial change was the transfer of Mdlsiras to ShoUpur in Angust 
1875. 

‘ This total includes tho following items : £172,971 land revenue, excise, assessed 
taxes, and forest ; £14,237 stamps, justice, and registration ; £004 education and 
police ; £39,291 local aud municipal funds j total £227,403. 

•• The land revenue collected in each of thetwenty yean coding tho Slat March 
1882,1 b given above under Tho Land. 
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Oen India. In 1882-83 from the central distillery 16,440 gallons 
of spirit of 25° under proof, that is under London proof, were sold 
paying a still-head duty of 5s. (Rs. 2 a gallon.^ The highest selll 
ing price was 9s. (Es. 41) a gallon. The revenue from toddy is com- 
paratively small. Of the thirty-four shops licensed to sell intomt- 
ing drugs twenty-nine were for hldagr and gdnja or drinking aad 
smokingLhemp ; four for mdjtm, that is bhang Avith sugar and spces 
formed into cakes ; and one for pendha, that is sjaces mised rift 
hhdng and boiled in clarified butter. In 1882-83 the revenue W 
this source amounted to £249 (Es. 2490). To prevent smugglisg 
the excise management of the five Sdtdra states, Bhor, Phaltan, 
Aundh, Jath, and Daphldpnr, has been placed in the hands of Us 
Collector, the chiefs receiving yearly compensation at fixed rate. 
The excise management of these states is conducted on exactly tlo 
same principles as that of the district. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have fallen from £1382 
(Es. 13,820) to £1034 (Bs. 10,340), and the charges have risen from 
£19,889 (Es. 1,98,890) to £20,647 (Rs. 2,06,470). The increase ia 
charges is dne to the additional staff sanctioned for the serrice o! 
judicial processes in subordinate courts. • 

Forest receipts have risen from £3897 (Rs. 88,970) to £67Sli 
(Es. 57,660) and ohargesfrom £1826 (Rs. 18,250) to £5246 (R8.52,460) 
The increase in charges is due to the increased cost of establishment 
and to payment of compensation for lands taken for forests. 

The following table shows, exclusive of Ihe recoveries from official 
salaries, the amounts realized from assessed taxes levied from 
1860-61 to 1882-83. Owing to the variety of rates and incideucoit 
is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results ; 


Sdtdra Asseaced Taxes, 1860-61-188S-8S. 


Tsab. 

Amount 

XZAIU 

Amount. 

yuR. 

Amount 

Income Tax. 
J8G0-91 ... 

1861-02 

ISOS 63... ... 

1803«U ... 

]86»*60 

1866-07 ... 

£ 

18,234 

12,630 

7G43 

2790 

1100 

9396 

Income Taz^ 
continued. 

1897-68 

2808-aP 

1BC9-T0 ... ... 

mo-n M. s.. 

1871-73 ... 
1879-78 

£ 

188S 
1101 
47W 
9069 
9418 1 

9090 1 

Lfeense Ttix, 

1878-78 

1879 80 

2880 81 

1881-82 ... 
2882-93 

£ 

n,8os 

11.126 

0465 

6032 

970S 


Post receipts have risen- from S,2>’lZd (Es. S7,S40) to £7398 
(Rs, 73,980), and charges from £7394 (Rs. 73,940) to £28,327 
(Es. 2,83,270), The increase both in receipts and charges is chiefly 
duo to the transfer of the money order business to the postal 
department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £306 (Es. 3060) to £779 
(Rs. 7790) and charges from £413 (Rs,4120) to £645 (Es. 6460). 

Ee^stratioa receipts have fallen from £4426 (Es. 44,260) to £809 
(Rs. 8090), and charges have risen from £1185 (Rs. 11,850) to £1548 


> The alcoholic atrength oI liquor is denoted by de^M ovot op andor tho standard 

oi London proof which >8 taken at 100 degrees. Thus ^ U._P., that is under proof, 

is equivalent to 76 degrees of strength j 60 U. P, is cquivalont to 40 degrees of 
strength j and 26' 0. JP. or over proofi is equivalent to 125 degrees of strength. 
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(Bs. 15,480). Before tlie let of April 1871, the rogistaration receipts 
and cliarges were sliown under law and jnstico. 

Police receipts lisTo risen from £69 (Rs. 690) to £466 (Rs. 4660) 
and charges from £15,433 (Rs. 1,64,330) to £17,556 (Rs. 1,75,560), 

Bdncation receipts Lave risen from £399 (Rs. 8900) to £438 
(Rs. 4380), and charges from £1343 (Rs. 13,480) to £1010 (Rs. 19,100). 

Transfer recoiptsLavo risen from £92,826 (Rs. 9,28,260) to £123,945 
(Rs. 12,39,450) and o^ving to a fall in cash remittances chargos 
Lave fallen from £86,603 (Rs. 8,66,030) to £65,450 (Rs. 6,64,500). 

In the following Lalanco-sLeet of 1875-76 and 1882-83, tLo 
figures shown in black typo on Loth sides represent Look adjust- 
ments. On the receipt side the items of £75,260 (Rs. 7,62,600) and 
£75,917 (Rs. 7,59,170) represent the additional revenue the district 
would yield Lad none of its land been alienated. On the debit side 
the items of £12,324 (Rs. 1.23,240) and £10,233 (Rs. 1,02,330) under 
land revenue and £2428 (Rs. 24,280) under police are the rental of 
lands granted for service to village headmen, accountants, and watch- 
men. The itomsof £62,936 (Rs. 0,29,300) and £63,256 (Rs. 0,32,500) 
under allowances and assignments represent the rental of tlio lands 
granted to indmddrs, sarattjdmddrsj district hereditary oflicors, and 
other non-scrvico claimants who have not accepted the terms of the 
vafan settlement : 

Sdldra Balance Sheri, 1S7C-70 and JSSS~S3, 


1 Reenprs. |j 

1 Bead. ) 
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. 

ID 
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.a. 
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' • • ' Revenue othbe than IkpebuIi. 

District local funds, collected to promote rural education 
supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and otic 
useful objects, amounted in 1882-83 to £18,919 (B^. 1,89,1'JOl ej 
the expenditure to £22,246 (Rs. 2,22,460). The local fund nnim 
is derived from three sources, a special cess of one-sixlcontl is 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinsts 
local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The special land ceu 
‘of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest as a 
school fund, yielded in 1882-83 a revenue of £13,244 (Rs. 1,82, 4W) 
■The subordinate funds including a ferry fund, a toll fund, a trawl, 
lers* bungalow fund and a cattle-pound fund yielded D9?3 
(Rs. 19,980). Government and private contributions amounted'lj 
£2388 (Rs. 23,880) and miscelmneous receipts including cettaia 
items of land revenue and school fees to £1289 (Rs. 12,890) ora 
'total sum of £18,919 (Rs. 1,89,190). This revenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of officials and partly of private 
-members. The district committee consists of the Collector, assistant 
and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the educational 
inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated village, and 
six landholders as non-official members. The sab-diviaional coni' 
'mittees consist of an assistant collector, the mdmlatddr, a pnblic 
works- officer, and the deputy educational inspector as official, and 
the proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non* 
official members. The snb-divisional committees bring -their local 
requirements to the notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public worka and 
the other for instruction. During 1882-83 the receipts and dis* 
bursements under these two heads were as follows : 


SMra Local Fundi, ISSl-BS, , 
rUBIitO WOBKS. ~ 
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I Since 1863-64 the following local fund vrorka have been carried 
' out : To improve commanications, about 620 miles of road have 
, been either made or repaired, bridged, and planted ■with, trees at a 
cost of about £132,308 (Rs. 13,28,080) and £46,018 (Rs. 4,60,180) 

‘ have been paid by the local funds as contributions towards Imperial 
repairs. To improve the water-supply about 189 wells, seventy-six 
reservoirs, and five tanks have been either made or repaired at a 
cost of about £27,420 (Rs. 2,74,200) and sixty-one cattle pounds have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction about 222 schools 
have been either built or repaired at a cost of about £16,359 
(Rs. 1,63,590). For the comfort of travellers 263 rest-houses or 
dharmthdlds, 114 village offices or clidvdis, and eight travellers* 
bungalows have been either built or repaired at a cost of about 
■ fl4,770 (Ra 1,47,700). 

In 1882-83, of tbe thirteen munioipalities one each was at Ashta, 
IsMmpnt', Rardd, Mdyni, Malcolmpeth, Mhasvad, Rusesdvli, RaM- 
matpur, Sdtdra, Shingnipur, TAsgaon, Vita, and Wdi. They were 
administered by a body of commissioners with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of tho sub- 
division as vice-president. In 1882-83 tho district municipal 
revenue amounted to £20,372 (Rs. 2,03,720), of -which £4560 
(Bs. 45,600) ■were recovered from octroi dnes, £1203 (Rs. 12,030) 
from a house-tax, £577 (Rs. 5770) from a toll and wheel tax, £486 
(Rs. 4860) from assessed taxes, and £13,546 (Rs. 1,35,460), including 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) on account of a loan raised by the Sdtdra 
municipality for the SAtdra water-works, were from other sonrees. 
The following statement gives for each mnnicipality tbe receipts and 
charges and the incidence of taxation daring the year ending the 
Slat of March 1883 : 

Sdtdra ]itm\cipal DclaiU, 1882-8$. 
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CHAPTEU XT. 

INSTRUCTION. 


In 1882-83 tboro wcro 248 Government scliools or an avornge of 
ono school for ovory five inhabited villages, with 14,498 names on 
tho rolls and an average attendance of 10,87.o pupils or 7 por cent 
of 153,837, tho male population between sis and fourteen years of 
ago. 

In 1S82-83 under (ho Director of Public Instruction and tho 
Educational Inspector Central Division, tho schooling of tho district 
was conducted by a local staff 460 strong. Of these ono was a 
deputy educational inspoclor with gonor.al charge over all tho 
schools of tho district draAviug a yearly pay of £210 (Rs. 2100), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly pay 
of £60 (Rs. 600), and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
with yearly salaries ranging from £54 (Rs. 540) to £0 (Rs. 60). 

Excluding suporintondonco and building charges, tho total 
expenditm’o on account of those schools nmonnted to£7U76 (Rs.70,760) 
of which £2448 (Rs. 21,480) wcro paid by Government and £4628 
(Rs. 46,280) by local and other funds. 

Of 248, the total number of Government schools, ono was a high 
school teaching English and Sanskrit up to tho matriculation 
standard, four wore anglo-vornacular schools teaching English and 
Marilthi, and tho remaining 243 wcro vernacnlar schools, of which 
238 were boys schools and five girls schools. 

Besides the 248 Government schools sixty-threo privnto schools 
in the .states of Bhor, Phallan, Aundh, and .lath wore under 
Government' inspection. Of these three, ono each in Blior Plialtan 
and Jatli were second grade anglo-vornacnlar schools with ninety- 
fivo names on tho rolls and an avonigo attendance of forty- 
nine j fifty-six wcro boys Mardllii scliools with 2320 names on tlio 
rolls and an average altondanco of 2194; and four wore girls 
schools with 133 names on the rolls and nn average attendance of 
seventy-six. Besides these there wore throe important -privato 
schools at Siitura, an English school, nn American Mission Mardthi 
school, and n Sanskrit school. The English school was started in 
1 878-79 by Mr. Bhdskar Sakbnrdm Purohit, a mntricnlnted student of 
tho Sdtara high school. In 1882 it was attended by about 150 boys. 
The American Mission school was started in 1834 by Mrs. Graves of 
tho American Mission. From 1834 to 1849 tho school was hold 
every year during tho fair season at Mahdbaleshvar and during the 
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rains it ms removed to Sdtfon. Since 1849 when the Eererend 
William Wood of the American Mission settled pamaneatlvsi 
Sdtdnij the school has been hold thronghont the year at S5t4ra^ In 
1882-83 it was attended by about twenty-two boys and eight gith 
In the Sanskrit school which was started about fifty yeara am bj 
Bhasknr Shdstri, Sanskrit grammar and literature are tanght to 
Brdhman hoys. In 1882 this school was attended by about kenlr. 
five pnpils. ^ 


In 1855-66 there were only twenty-fivovernaonlnr and one ani»lo. 
vernacular schools in the district with 1834 names on the rolls and 
on average attendance of 1383 pnpils. In 1865-66 the number oi 
schools had risen to 104 with 6100 names and an average atteudma 
of 4917. Of these schools including one for girls 103 were vemacoht 
and one anglo-vemacular schools. Li 1875-76 the number had 
farther risen to 223 with 11,511 names and an average attendanceoi 
9060. Of these schools including four for girlsj 220 were rernac^, 
two anglo-vernacnlar, and one was a high school. In 1882-83 tb 
number of schools had reached 248 with 14,498 names and an arerago 
attendance of 10,875. Compared with 1855-56 the retnrns gire for I 
1882-88 an increase in the number of schools from twenty-ax to 
248 and in the number of pupils from 1834 to 14,498. 

Tlie first girls school was opened in the city of S&tdm in the year 
1865. In 1865-66 there was only one girls school with forty-eight 
names and an average attendance of ^twenty pupils. In the next 
ten years the number of schools increased to fonr with 185 namei 
and an average attendance of 113 pnpils. In 1882-83 the nainbcr 
of schools was five with 436 names and an average attendance of 
260. 


Rgaseus Aim 
■WuiTEia. 


The 1881 census retnrns give for the chief races of the district 
the follo^ving proportion of persons able to read and write: Of 
1,024,597, Mie total Hindu population, 10,914 (males 10,792, 
females 122) or 1'06 per cent below fifteen and 2188 {males 2176, 
females 12) or 0'21 per cent above fifteen wore under instruction; 893 
(males 880, females f3)or0 08 per cent below fifteen and 25,547 (males 
25,458, females 89) or2’49 per cent above fifteen were instructed; 
394,004 (males 201,588, females 192,466) or 88'4S per cent below 
fifteen and 591,051 (males 272,519, females 318,632) or 57'68 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 36,712 the total Musalmdn 
population 608 (males 596, females 7) or 1'64 per cent below fifteen 
and 84 (all males) or 0'22 p er cent above fifteen were under 
instruction; 84 (males 31, females 8) or 0-09 per cent below fifteen 
and 926 (males 919, females 7) or 2’62 per cent above fifteen were 
instmoted; 13,865 (males 6905, females 6960) or 87-76 per cent 
below fifteen and 21,200 (males 9922, females 11,278) or 67-74 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 886 Ohnstians 78 (males 47, 
females 31) or S’SO per cent below fifteen and 23 (males 1 5, females 8) 
or 2-59 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 3 (moles 2, 
female 1) or O'SS per cent below fifteenand 425 (malesS-SS, females 90) 
or 47-96 per cent above fifteen were instructed; and 154 (males 79, 
Females 76) or 17-38 per cent below fifteen and 203 (males 124, 
Females 79) or 22‘91 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. 
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Before 1855-5G no returns ivero prepared arranging tlio pupils 
according^ to raco and religion. The following statement slrows that 
of the two chief races of the district the Musalmfms havo the larger 
proportion of their bojs and girls under instruction : 

PupiU hy Race, 1SS5-S6 and JSS2-83. 


lUCE, 

18S5.50. 

1SS2.S3. 

Pupils. 

Fcrccnt- 
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Of 14,189 the total number of pupils in Government schools 
except the high school, at the end of 1S82-83, 4478 or 31‘55 per 
cent were Brdhmans and Knyasth Prabhua ; ninoty-nino or 0’C9 
per cent Kshatriyas ; 1147 or 8'08 per cent Lingdyats ; 008 or 4*28 
per cent Jains; 4300 or 30’08 per cent Kunbis or husbandmen; 
1064 or 7'49 per cent trading castes including 164 shopheopors; 
1031 or 7'40 per cent artisans; 192 or 1*35 per cont labourers ; 
seventy-two or O’SO per cont depressed classes; and sixty-three or 
0'44 per cent other Hindus ; and 1 003 or 7*06 per cent Musalm&ns ; 
and sixteen Parsis, Christians, and Jews. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government; 


Sdtdra School Reluma, 18GB-BG, 18GS-C0, and 1882-83. 
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SdMra School Itelurns, ISS5-5G, iSGS-OG, ami continued. 
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soraparison ol tho 18S2-S3 provision for tenebing' tho town 
bo coi 7 nti*y population gives tbo following result. In Siitar.a 
rovernnienfc schools bad l.'i23 names on tbe rolls and an 
je attendance of 1241 . Of tbeso scbools one was a bigli sebool ; 
were jMarnthi scbools, seven for boj*s and ono for girls ;nnd ono 
llinduslitni sebool attended by boys and girls. The nvorngo 
f cost of each pniiil in tbe bigb school was .-L4 lO.'?. (Its. 45) ; in 
scbools the cost varied from 4-it. ltd. to 128 . (Its. 224 - - Its. 0 ). Since 
75, fifty-one jmpils in all, that is five a ye.^r, have on an avemgo 
d the niatricnlation examination from the Satdra bigb school.’ 
Idition to tho Qovoiannont scbools, in ]8S2>83 one aided and 
cted school in the town of fcjatara bad 102 names on the rolls 
an average attendance of oigbty-two pnjnls. In Knrdd in 
83 six Government scbools bad 550 names on the rolls, an 
go attendance of 412, 'and an average yearly cost for each 
of 9s. GtZ. (Rs. 45). Of tlio six schools ono was a second 
s anglo-vernncnlar sebool with twontj' names on the rolls and 
erage attendance of sixteen; ono was a girls school with 1 20 
s on the rolls and an average attendanco of fifty-six; ono was 
industilni scliuol with fifty-throe names, forlj'-onc boj's and 
*0 gii’ls, and an avorngo attendance of forty-two; and tlio 
ining three were ]Mai-sltlii boys scbools. In Wui in 1882-83 
1 Government schools bad 505 names on tho roll, on averngo 
idanco of -113, and an average yearly cost for each ]nipil of 
Od. (Rs. 4^ A). Of tho seven scbools ono was a second grado 
)-vcrnncnlar school with an average attendanco of t'wcnt.y-foin’; 
vas a girls sebool with sovcjity-iivo nniiic.s on tho rolls arid an 
igo attendanco of fifty ; ono was a Hindustani school with lifty- 
ii names, forty-ono boys and sovontoon girls, and an avorngo 
idanco of forty ; and tlio rc.st woro jMnratbi boj’s schools, 
des these Government scbools two aided schools had 112 names 
lie rolls and an avorngo attendanco of niiiety-ono. In 2'asgaon 
382-83 five Govorninent sebool.s bad 303 names on tho rolls, an 
ago atlondanco of 2SS, and an average j'early cost of I].v. Id, 
DiJ). Of the fivo Government scbools ono was a second grado 
o-vornacular sebool with ait average attendance of sovontcon ; ono 
a girls school with oigbty-fivo names on the rolls and an avorago 
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nttcnaanco of foiiy-soven ; ono was a Hindustdm school Tritl SItr 
thrco names, thirty-eight boys and fifteen girls, aadanarenl 
nttendnuco of thirty-six j and the rest were Mardthi hoys schools I 
Aflhta in 1882-83, four Govornment schools had 289 names onfc 
rolls, an avorngo attendance of 1 92, and an average yearly cost for eadi 
pupil of 9 a 8 jd. (Rs. 45i). Of the four Govornmont schools onesa 
n second grade nnglo-vcrnncnlnr school with an arciago attcadaisie 
of nineteen; one was a girls school with forty-sis nomeson fe 
rolls and an average attendance of Ihirty-ono ; and tho rest to 
hfardthi boys schools. In Unm in 1882-83 three Government schiiih 
had 222 names, an average attcndanco of 182, and an average ycjtlj 
cost for each pnpil of 9?. 7d. (Rs. 4^|). Of tho three schools ocs 
was a niudustdm school with thirty names on tho rolls and u 
avorngo nttondnnco of thirteen. In Rahimntpnr in 1882-83 thtss 
schools had 178 names on tho rolls, an average attendance of 117, 
and an average yearly co.st for each pnpil of 9*. 4Jd. (Rs. 4^). Of 
tho three schools ono was a Hiudtustnni school with twcnty-sii 
iinme.s on tho rolls and an average attcndanco of eighteen. la 
^Ihnsvnd in 18S2-S3 tsvo Government soliools had 148 names onib 
rolls, nn average attcndanco of 112, and an avorngo yearly cost k 
0.1011 piijiil of 9 a 4ld. (Rs. 4.] J). Of tho two schools one was a 
Kindustitni school with an Avorago nttondanco of twonty-three. la 
llhilavdi one Government school had IOC names on tho rolls, aa 
nverago attcndanco of sovonty- three, and nn average yearly cost 
for caoh pnpil of lOs. Id. (Rs. 5^). In Ncrla in 1882-88 ono 
Government school had 121 names on tho rolls, nn nverago nttcndnnco 
of ninety, and nn avorngo yearly cost for each pnpil of 7s. 9Jd. 
(Rs. 3.JiI). In Kola in 1882-83 three Government schools had 186 
names on tho rolls, an average attcndanco of 162, and an nverago 
yearly cost for each pupil of 9s. lOd. (Rs. 4} J). Of tho three schools 
ono was n Ilindastdni school with twenty-fivo names on the rolls 
and an average nttondanco of seventeen. 

In 1882-83, oxclasivo of tho oloren towns, Sittdra was provided 
with 203 schools or nn average of ono school for every 6|5 inhabited 
villages. The following stntomont shows tho distribution of these 
schools by snb-divisious : 

iS^ldra nUai/e Scioob, ZSS2-S3. 
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[n tbe district nro two b'brarios and six reading-rooms. Tho 
, libraiios aro at Sdtdrn and Mabitbaleshvax. In 1852 Satdra 
r had two librarios, tho Satdro city library and the Siltdra 
Unn Hbrarv In Fobraaiy louo both those libraries were 
algnmatod under tho namo of tho Sdtdra city- library. This 
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'library owns a nice building wbicb was given to it by the widow 
b£ Sbabiji, tbe last Rd,ja of Ssttdra. In 1882-83 tlie number of 
’subscribers was 107 and subscriptions amounted to about £88 
'(Es.880). At present (1883) tie library bas 1761 English Mardtbi 
and Sanskrit books. Incltiding tbe two English dailies of Bombay, 
the library takes eighteen English and twelve Mardthi papers and 
pamphlets. The Mahdbaleshvar library is located in a room in the 
Prere Hall and is supported by European visitors to the station. In 
1882-83 subscriptions and donations amounted to about £150 
(Es.l500). In the beginning of the year 1882-83 the number of 
subscribers was 174 and tho number of books 2459. In 1 882-83 the 
six reading-rooms were one each at Ashta, Kardd, Malcolmpeth, 
Tasgaon, Vita, and Wai. Of these tho reading-rooms at Malcolmpeth 
and Vita have their own buildings built by raising subscriptions. 
The reading-rooms are all supported by educated natives. In 
1882-83 the number of subscribers varied from eleven to thirty-two 
and the amount of yearly subscriptions varied from £11 6s. (Rs. 113) 
to £23 10s. (Rs. 235). Tho reading-rooms take five or six leading 
Mardthi papers, and some take the daily or bi-woekly copies of tho 
Bombay Oazetie and tho Times of India. 

In the towns of Kardd, Sdtdra, and Wdi yearly elocution meetings 
are held, at which candidates speak on prescribed subjects, and those 
who succeed in satisfying tho committee of examiners receive tho 
prizes which are previously notified. The charges incurred on 
account of prizes and notifications arc paid by sabsoriptions raised 
from the members of the elocution society. 

In 1882-83, of the throe newspapers published in the district the 
Sh^ihh-Sucliak or Good Indicator was started in 1858, It is litho- 
graphed and written in Mardthi. Tho other two are tho Maharashtra 
Mitra or tho Friend of Mahdrushtra started in 1808 and tlie Bodh 
Svdhdhar or the Moon of Knowledge started in 1872. Both are 
pinted generally in Mardthi, but Tihey have occasional contributions 
in EnglisL 
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Chapter XII. Tm Sdtdra climate is a marked change from the moist r 
Health. I'claxing Konkan. It is heat suited to the nen-ous, the 

debilitated and the relaxed, to the djspeptic, and to those iff* 
with chronic bronchitis. It is liable to aggravate or reiidct 
acute fever and head derangements by constricting the siih' 
vessels and forcing inwards an inci'eased flow of blood. The incKiH 
flow of blood congests and obstructs the organs which haw Im 
weakened by disease or climate. These adveme conditions i: 
limited to the dry season, or at least are considerably modKl 
during the soft mild and damp sonth-w’fest monsoon. The nia 
seem specially suited to Europeans. While they last sesw disonlu- 
are unusual, the prevailing complaints being slight fevers and chet! 
and bowel complaints. Among the natives rheumatic amlnraralgic 
affections are common and obstinate ; Europeans are comparatbeiy 
free from them. 

Besides the Satdra civil hospital and the Malitibaleshvnr conw- 
lescent hospital, there were in 1882 seven grmts-in-aid di.spensana 
one each at Wdi, Kax&d, Isltimpur, Pusesdvli, ilhasvad, Pdtan,®i 
' Tasgaon. The total number of patients treated during the yw 
was 41,976 of whom 41,490 were out-patients and 477 in-paticnb- 
Tlie total cost was £2498 (Bs. 24,980). The following details s® 
taken from the 1882 report ; 

The Siltdra civil b<^ital was established in 1840 by Appa SohA 
the IWja of Sdtdra. Por the hospital a separate building has heca 
provided, within whose walls are included for distinct departments) 
a general hospital for the sick natives who ai*e supported 
free of charge ; a police hospital for the sick members of 
the district police foi-ce ; a ward for the treatment of female 
natients! and a dispensary for out-door patients who are 
rannlied with medicine and advice free of charge. The hospital 
is imder the supervision of the Civil Surgeon who has rader him 
two hospital assistants and two apprentices. In 1874 the vaccino 
establishment attached to the hospital was removed vaccmation 
beina now performed under the supervision of the SatSrn miiiii- 
cinimtv In 1882 the commonest diseases treated wmre malarious 
fevers '’^’intestinal worms, sb'n diseases, stomach and bowel 
affections, and eyc-diseascs, Jh 18S2 cholera prevailed to a very 
considerable extent in the whole distnet and out of 6483 case.s 
2374 deaths were reported. 6818 out-patients and 357 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £51/ (Bs. 5170). 
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i.t the Mahdibaleahvar convalescent hospital was opened in 1828. 
e commonest diseases were parasitic diseases, constipation, ague, 
.hies, conjunctivitis, bronchitis, and chronic rheumatism. In 1 882 
jre was no epidemic. 3743 out-patients and twenty in-patients 
sre treated at acost of £1123 (Es. 11,230). 

The W4i dispensary was opened in 1864. The prevailing diseases 
. sre malarious fevers, shin diseases, and ulcers. In 1882 cholera 
availed in May and June and there were nine deaths out of 
■ /enty-three cases. 203 persons were vaccinated, and 6247 out-patients 
id sixteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £1 85 (Rs. 1350). 

' The Kardd dispensary was established in 1864. The prevailing 
iseases were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, and skin diseases, 
n 1882 cholera prevailed from May to August, and there were 
ighteen deaths out of thirty-nine cases. 5585 out-patients and 
even in-patients were treated at a cost of £130 (Rs. 1300), 

The Isldmpur dispensary was founded in 1867. The most 
:)revailmg diseases were malarious fever, intestinal worms, 
respiratory affections, and syphilis. In 1 882 cholera prevailed in April 
and May in the town and neighbourhood. 392 persons were 
vaccinated, and 6224 out-patients and sixteen in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £124 (Ils.1240). 

The PusesAvli dispensary was established in 1871. The prevail- 
ing diseases were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, conjunctivitis, 
and skin-diseasea In 1882 cholera prevailed in the sub-division 
but did not attack the town. 118 persoas were vaccinated, and 8616 
out-patients and ten in-patients were treated at a cost of £107 
(Es.1070). 

The Mhasvad* dispensary was established in 1871. Malarious 
fevers, intestinal worms, eye-diseases, and bronchial affections were 
the commonest diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed in July and 
September and out of twenty-five ca.<!es eleven proved fatal. 185 
persons were vaccinated, and 3659 out-patients and twenty-six 
in-patients were treated at a cost of £86 (Rs. 860). 

The Fdtan dispensary was opened in 1873, The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, skin diseases, and conjunc- 
tivitis. In 1882 cholera prevailed from April to August and there 
were sixty deaths out of 147 cases, 119 persons were vaccinated, 
and 3999 out-door and fourteen in-door patients were treated at a 
cost of £173 (Rs. 1730). 

The Tdsgaon dispensary was established in 1876. The chief 
diseasestreated were malarious fevers, and rheumatic respiratory and 
skin affections. In 1882 cholera occurred in Tdsgaon torvn and 
vicinity in April and May and out of thirty-eight coses sixteen 
proved fatal. 227 persons were vaccinated and 2608 out-patients 
and eleven in-patients were treated at a cost of £103 (Rs, 1030). 

According to the 1881 census 4336 persons (males 2690, females 
1646) or 0'40 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 4180 (males 2597, females 1583) were Hindus, 154 (males 
91, females 63) Musahndns, one a Christian male, and one a Fdrsi 
male. Of 4336, the total number of infirm persons, 174 (males 
B 1282-63 
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1277 fem£es 1139) or §571 percent were blind. 567 SSS 
females 206) ”13117 per cent were deaf and dumb, and 1179 (m^g 
929. females 250) or 27*19 per cent were lepera ThedetaihS 
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In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitaty 
Commissioner, Dec^n Registration District, the work of vaccinatioa 
was carried on by fifteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varjfflg 
from £16 16s, (Rs. 168) to £28 1 6s. (Rs.2S8). Of these opeiatou 
fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of the ^strict 
and one was employed in the town of JSAtara. Besides the 
vaccinators the medical officers of seven dispensaries carried oa 
vaccine operations. The total number of persons vaccinated was 
88,705, besides 652 re- vaccinations, compared with 16,868 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows theses, 
religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Sdidm l^aceination Mails, ISG9-T0 and 18S3S4. 


TeiR. 

1 rxniABT rAcciir.no.ia. 

Tebl. 

Sex. 

1 Bell^Joo. 

1 Age. 

Molos. 

Females. 

fflndtis. 

Miisjl' 

mfiDS. 

par- 

6ls. 

Cbns 

tlans. 

others 

Under 

On* 

Tear 

Abore 

One 

Te»t. 

1860-70 ... 

1B8S.84 ... 

8108 

10ar7« 

7460 

IS. 030 

M,2T0 

81,802 

«4 

1417 

4 

iS 

SO 1 

1060 

6462 

B961 

50,412 

lo.oor 

18,103 

16,663 

3S70i 


C.aTlLE DrsESBB. 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in dispensaries, was £929 6e. (Rs.. 9293) or about Q\d. 
(di «s.) for each successful case. The charges included the following 
items: Supervision and inspection £476 4s,jRs. 4/52),^estabIwhment 
£418 l4s. (Rs. 4187), and contingencies' £35 8s. (Bs.3d4). Of these 
the supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 
provincial funds, while £424 14s. (Jfe. 4247) were borne by the 
local funds of the different sub-divisions and £29 8s. (R.s. 294) by 
the S4tdra mum’cipali^ for the service of a vaccinator in the toivn. 

Of > the fifteen of cattle disease ten, dliundvlna or dlidrgalna, 

ihdtia, Hlidhaveri, kuli, Ul, mdnmodya, mdthesul, pkodya, patki 


> Collector’s Iietter to the Keveauc Commissioner, 3692 of 21st December 1873. 
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or musurnda, and thorla, are common to all cattle ; three chandni, 
pcdkida, and pashan, attack only horses ; and two Jialadya and 
topshya, are found only amongst sheep and goats. Of these dlvim- 
dmna generally attacks young cattle causing excessive purging. 
The liver of the cattle -affected becomes diseased and their dung 
emits a bad smell. In about eight days the animal dies. Ghatia 
generally attacks strong young cattle. The windpipe becomes 
choked, the belly swells, and the mouth is inflamed. Prom the neck 
to the liver blood becomes watery and the liver is found after death 
to be full of small holes. In about eight days the animal dies. 
Kdlidhaven is a more fatal disease causing death in one day; the 
liver of the animal attacked with it rots and becomes perforated. 
In kuN the mouth and feet show rheumatic symptoms and in one or 
two days the animal dies. IM generally attacks weak cattle about 
January when the east wind sets in. The feet rot, worms are gene- 
rated in the intestines, and the hoofs fall off. The mouth also rots 
and a viscous fluid flows from it. The disease lasts about a month. 
In m.dnniodya the animal tosses its head towards the side attacked ; 
this disease lasts about four days. In mdthesul the animal walks 
round and round and refuses food ; its flesh becomes yellow and 
watery. In phodya boils as on the human skin appear and blood 
and flesh seem diseased ; the disease lasts from four to eight days. 
In patJd the animal is excessively purged and the stomach becomes 
diseased. Either the animal dies in one to four days, or it recovers 
after seven days. In thorla the eye sheds water and the animal 
trembles, refuses food, and is purged. Either the animal dies in 
three days or it recovers after one month. Chd/ndni, palkida, and 
pashan attack horses only. - Ealadya only attacks kids who pass 
urine mixed with blood; through the circulation the skin and every 
organ become tinged with yellow. In cases of topshya sheep and 
goats are suddenly attacked and die in one or two days ; the 
stomach becomes diseased. 

In May 1882, of about 250 cattle at Panchgani in W&i sixty-five 
were attacked by rinderpest, of which fifty died. About this cattle 
plague the Veterinary Surgeon Mr. H. A. Woodroffe^ reported as 
follows Rinderpest is a contagious fever depending upon a blood 
poison which has its specific effect upon the membrane lining the 
alimentary canal, extending from the mouth to the rectum. Unlike 
foot and mouth disease which affects all animals without any regard 
to species, rinderpest generally confines its attacks to buffaloes 
cows and bullocks, and is extremely fatal ; but when recovery does 
take place the animal is rendered insusceptible to another attack. 
The disease probably originates from bad sanitary arrangements, 
such as foul air arising from overcrowding animals in dirty little 
huts without any provision whatever for drainage or ventilation. 
The first signs of the malady visible to the ordinary observer are 
dulness, loss of appetite, staring coat accompanied by shivering fits. 
About the second day there is a discharge from the eyes and 
nostrils, the former presenting a highly reddened appearance. 
There is also a slight dry cough, and breathing becomes slightly 


^ Got, Bes, Gen. Pept. 2002 of 3rd June 1882, 
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oppressed. The mouth on examination will be found intensely ta 
The gums, at first red, assume a yellowish or salmon coloni h 
tongue is coveted with an eruption which in the early stam rf 
the disease appears in the form of little red nodulcs'’oita 
presenting a bran-like appearance. As the disease progresses, sore 
appear on the palate and the back of the tongue. At this staged 
the disease rumination is generally suspended, and the Bnimn ) 
refuses all food, can only drink water with great difficulty and 
seems greatly distressed, frequently lying down and getting tp 
again, and may be seen anxiously looking round at its flim^ 
After about the third or fourth day the bowels which have been 
costive during the early stages, become relaxed, and violent diarrhoea 
sets in accompanied by copious discharge of mucus frequently tinged 
with blood. These symptoms cause great suffering and may 
continue from three to five days. As a general rule the animal 
dies about the sixth or seventh day after being attacked. As death 
approaches the breath becomes very offensive and not unfrequently 
the animal dies in a state of delirinm. After death the runien oi 
first stomach is found to contain a large quantity of undigested 
food and the membrane lining the fourth or true stomach to bt 
covered with patches of a deep claret colour. The small intestine: 
are very red and inflamed and in the large intestines the samE 

£ aiches may be observed as were found in the fourth stomach. Ths 
ver is rather paler than usual and the gall bladder is usually ful 
of bile. There is generally more or less emphysema of the lungs 
and the membrane lining the windpipe presents a reddened 
appearance. The disease being of a specific nature must run its 
course terminating fatally or otherwise according to the intensity 
of the attack, and medicinal treatment is of no avail. To stump out 
the malady six sanitary and preventive measures are suggested. A 
temporary enclosure should be set apart where all animals on first 
showing symptoms of the disease must be isolated. Sheds or 
cow-houses in which the disease has appeared should he thoroughly 
cleansed and disinfected with ordinaiy limewosh made of freshly 
burnt lime, each gallon to contain one-fifth of a pint of commerdu 
carbolic acid. All dung and litter which has been in contact with 
diseased animah inust be burnt. Carcasses of animals that have 
died of the disease should be slashed and buried six feet deep. 
AnitTinlH that have been in dose contact with diseased ones should 
be mevented from mixing with other cattle for nine days. Cattle 
traffic between infected and noninfected villages should bo 
discouraged and fairs suspended for the time. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 437,832 or an 
average mortality of 24,324 or, according to the 1881 census, of 
twenty-three in every thousand of the population. During the 
famine year of 1877 the total number of deaths was very high, 
being fi2,033 or 114 per cent above the average. Of the average 
number of deaths 16,821 or 66*04 per cent were returned as due 
to fevers, 1917 or 7*88 per cent to cholera, 536 or 2*20 per 
cent to small-pox, 2712 or 11*15 per cent to bowel complaints, 367 
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‘‘or 1'4>7 per cent to violence or injury, and 2981 or ]2‘26per cent to 
■]; miscellaneous diseases. An examination of the returns shows that 
^ fever, which during the eighteen years ending 1883 caused an 
/ average mortality of 1 5,821 or 65'04 per cent, was helow the average 
^ in nine years and above the average in the other nine years. During 
■•the ten years ending 1875, except in 1872', it was below the 
•' average and during the eight years ending 1883 besides in 1872 it was 
J above the average. Of the nine years below the average, two years 
■!had less than 10,000 deaths, 8250 in 1867 and 9111 in 1868 ; three 
t years 1866, 1869, and 1870 had between 10,000 and 11,000 ; one 
■| year 187>1 had between 11,000 and 12,000; and three years 1873 
: 1874 and 1875 had between 14,000 and 15,800. Of the nine years 
: above the average two year’s 1876 and 1882 had between 16,000 and 
I 17,000 deaths ; five years 1872, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1883 between 
; 17,000 and 18,000; one year 1878 between 27,000 and 28,000 ; and 
one year 1877 between 31,000 and 32,000. Of the deaths from 

• cholera which amounted to 34,508 and averaged 1917, 8157 or 23‘64 

• per cent of the total happened in 1869, 6702 or 19‘42 per cent in 
1877, and 5386 or 15*60 per cent in 1878. The only other years 
above the average were 1875 with 3666 deaths, 1882 with 2406 
deaths, and 1876 with 1938 deaths. Of the twelve years below 
the average one j’car 1872 had between 1700 and 1600; two 
years 1866 and 1883 had between 1200 and 1100 deaths; one 
year 1881 had between 900 and 800 ; two years 1868 and 1870 
between 660 and 560 ; one year 1871 between 200 and 100 ; two 
years 1867 and 1880 had less than forty; and three years 1873 
1874 and 1879 were free from cholera. Of the deaths from small- 
pox, which amounted to 9654 and averaged 536, 2518 or 26*08 per 
cent of the total happened in 1872, 2079 or 21*53 per cent in 1869, 
and 1896 or 19*64 per cent in 1868. The only other years above 
the average were 1877 with 950 deaths and 1873 "with 594 deaths. 
Of the thirteen years below the average two years 1867 and 1883 
had between 400 and 300 deaths ; three years 1870, 1871, and 1876 
between 300 and 200 ; one year 1874 between 100 and seventy ; 
three years 1866, 1875, and 1878 between fifty and twenty ; three 
years 1879, 1880, and 1882 had less than five deaths ; and one year 
1881 was free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel complaints 
which amounted to 48,814 and averaged 2712, seven years were 
above the average. The smallest number of deaths from _ bowel 
complaints in any one of the eighteen years was 1117 in 1871 and 
the largest was 7796 in 1877. Injuries with a total of 6426 and 
an average of 357, varied from 488 in 1877 to 225 in 1868. Other 
causes 'with a total mortality of 53,653 and an average of 2981, 
varied from 4542 in 1877 to 2016 in 1879. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. Daring these thirteen years the number of births averaged 
29,837. The yearly totals vary from 41,497 in 1882 to 18,725 in 
1878. The details are ; 
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JaVli in the north-west is bonnded on the north by W^i, on the 
east by Wai and Sdtdra, on the south by SAtdra and Pdtan, and on 
the west by Shed in Ratnigiri and hlahdd in Koldba. It has an 
area of 419 square milesj a population in 1881 of 63,729 or 152 
to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £9702 (Rs. 
97,020). 

Of the 419 square miles, 390 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 106 square miles are occu- 
pied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 116,062 
acres or 57‘85 per cent of arable land, 7612 acres or 3‘80 per cent 
of nnarable land, 64,540 acres or 32‘17 per cent of forests, and 12,394 
acres or 6’ 18 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
Prom the 116,062 acres of arable land 21,890 acres have to betaken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Jivli is full of hills. At Mah^baleshvar in the north-west the 
three valleys of the Eoyna, the Krishna, and the Yena run to a 
point where their great dividing spurs, which rise 2500 feet above 
the valleys, meet the main range of the Sahyadris. Though they 
are alike in general character, of the three valleys the Koyna valley 
is much the largest and finest. Near the head of the Koyna valley 
are the grandest hill and forest views in S4tara. Even here there 
is a sameness in the hills as the sides of all rise in layers to a fiat- 
topped wall of rock. And as the valley bottom is high not less 
than 2000 feet above the sea, the hill sides want the grandeur of 
those that fall west into the low rugged Konkan. In the Koyna 
valley, and to a much less extent in the Krishna and Yena valleys 
where the forest has not been cot and burnt for kumri or wood-ash 
tillage, the hills are covered with dense coppice ten to fifteen feet 
high. Elsewhere the hill sides are a succession of bare red patches 
of what passes for soil and are thickly dotted with stunted trees. 
The Koyna valley is at all times beautiful. Even in April the'hlue 
haze of smoke from the fired tillage plots softens the hot-weathor 
bakedness of the hills. And after the rains the barest rocks are 
broidered with the soft dazzling green of moss and grass. Every 
shadow has a hue of its own and the sunlight striking between 
masses of floating clouds sheds over the universal green endless 
varieties of light and shade Throughout the hot weather the 
Sahyddri tops are deliciously cool. 
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1 Of this chapter the aspect, climate, water, and soil sections are contributed by . 
Mr. J, IV. Pi Mnir-Mackenzie, C.S. 
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October the extreme rainfall, over 250 incliM|‘ 
Mnhftbaleahvnr, and the high winds and constant driving mists mah 
the climate obilljr and trying. At the close of the rains esxsa?. 
damp and excessive vogotation make the valleys feverish. Lata 
about Christmas, they are chill, sometimes bitterly cold, and era 
in the hot weather though the days are warm the nights are cod 
At Malcolmpcth, the highest point of the Sahyddris 4710 fei 
above sea level and about twenty-eight miles north-west of Sftia, 
during the ton years ending 1809-70 tbe rainfall varied from 313 
iuchesin 1861-U2 to 156 inchesin 1869-70 and averaged 248 inches; 
and dnring the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 3i3 
inches in 1882-83 to 168 inchesin 1877-78 and averaged 262 inches. 
At Medha, which is about sixteen miles cost of the Sahyadris wi 
fourteen miles north-east of Siitfira, during the ten years endhig 
1869-70 the rainfall varied from sovonty-nino inches in 1861-63 to 
fiftyr. throe inches in 1864-65 and averaged sixty-four inches {wd 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 111 inches 
in 1882-83 to forty-eight inches in 1880-81 and averaged seventy- 
two inches. 

Tho two chief rivers arc the Vena which joins the Krishna at 
Mlthuli in Siltiira and the Koyna which meets the Krishna at Knrdd. 
Tho Koyna and tho Vena are fed by numberless smaller streams and 
rills, which dry after the rains, ana during the diy weaflier even ths 
Koyna and tho Vena are deep only in occasional moderate-swedpooli 
Away from the rivers water is scarce and hardly fit to drink. 

In the valleys ore patches of fairly deep red-soil on which rice is 
grown. Tho rest of the soil is poor and is for two or three yean 
tilled in Jeumri or wood-ash fashion with itdclmi and other coarse hill 
grains and then loft to a four to twelve years’ rest. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns form stock included twenty- 
three riding aud 366 load carts, 4581 two-bullock and 837 fonr- 
bnllock ploughs, 11,949 bullocks and 10,361 cows, 2405 hc-haffa- 
loos and 7125 shc-buffaloes, 242 horses, 4683 shoop and goats, and 
sixty-four asses. 

In 1882-83 tho number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5838 with an average area of 19'78 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 2360 were of not more than five 
aoresj 834 of five to ton acres; 834 often to twenty acres; 6l8 of 
twenty to thirty acres; 421 of thirty to forty acres; 21 7 of forty to 
fifty acres ; 399 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 132 of 100 to 200 acres; 
17 of 200 to 300 acres; 4 of 300 to 400 acres; and two of over 
400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 93,982 acres held for tillage 54,889 or 68-40 .per 
cent wore fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 39,093 acres, 
1050 were twice cropped. Of the 40,143 acres under tillage, gram 
crops occupied 84,711 acres or 86-46 per cent, of which 2325 were 
under spiked millet biijri Ponioillana spicata, 6344 under Indian 
mUlet Jvari Sorghum vnlgare, 10,216 under rdyi or ndc/im Elensine 
corooana, 1051 undet wheat paAu Tritionm mstivnm, 9116 under 
p h«n p o - sdva Panioum miliacenm, 3097 under rice b/idt Oiyzasativa, 
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, 1088 under Italian millet rala or kdng Panioum italicum^ 11 under 
I maize mahlea Zea mays, 44 under barley y«u Hordeum iesastiohon, 
, 67 under kodra or harik Paapalum sorobiculatum, and 1353 under 
, other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 2586 
I acres or 6‘44 per cent, of which 527 were under gram harhhara 
Cficer arietinum, 749 under tur Gajanus indious, 700 under kuUth or 
Jciilthi Dolichos biflorus, 63 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, ll under 
mug Phaseolus mungo, 72 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 80 
under masur Ervum lens, and 434 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2236 acres or 5‘57 per cent, of which 1366 were under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum indicnm, 42 under linseed alahi Linum 
usitatissimum, and 828 under other oilseeds. Fibres occnpied 65 
acres or 0'16 per cent, of which 57 were under Bombay hemp san 
or tag Orotalaria juncea, and 8 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 545 acres or 1‘35 per cent, of which 51 were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum fmtescens, 211 under sugarcane Saccha- 
rum officinarum, 7 under tobacco tamh<!Uchit Nicotians tabacum, 5 
under coffee Coffee arabica,' and the remaining 271 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 63,729 people, 61,518 
or 96‘53 per cent were Hindus, 1981 or 3‘10 per cent Musalmdns, 
192 or 0*30 per cent Christians, 35 F4rsis, and 3 Buddhists. The 
details of the Hindu castes are : 1516 Brahmans ; 32 Patdne Prahhus 
and 20 Kiyasth Prahhus, writers ; 293 Lingdyat Vanis, 230 Maratha 
Vdnis, 209 Tdmbolis, 87 Jains, 32 Komtis, 18 Mdrwfir Vdnis, and 
8 Gujardt Ydnis, traders and merchants ; 42,430 Kunbia and 1015 
Mdiis, husbandmen; 6SS Sutdrs, carpenters; 615 Ch4mbh4rs, 
leather-workers ; 452 Telis, oilmen ; 389 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 358 
Xumbhdrs, potters ; 274 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 209 Shimpis, tailors ; 
81 Koshtis, weavers; 73 KdsSrs, bangle-makers; 69 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers; 13 Lon&ris, cement-makers; 11 Pdtharvats, 
stone-dressers ; 4 Otdris, casters ; 265 Guravs, priests ; 17 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 880 Nhdvis, barbers ; 458 Parits, washermen ; 2497 Dhan- 
gars, cowmen ; 495 Kolis, ferrymen ; 78 Bhois, fishers ; 45 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 19 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 78 Bdmoshis, watchmen ; 
6064 Mhdrs, village messengers ; 325 Mangs, village watchmen ; 
7 Bhangis, scavengers; and 6 Dhors, tanners; 871 Jangams, 156 
Gosavis, 75 Gondhlis, 64 Joshis, 54 Kolhdtis, and 8 Gopdls, beggars. 

Eara'd in the centre of the district is bounded on the north by 
Sdtdra and Koregaon, on the east by Khatdv and Khandpur, on the 
south by Yilva, and on the west by Patan. It has an area of 891 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 140,920 or 860 to the 
^square mile, and in 1882 a laud revenue of £34,893 (Bs. 3,48,980), 

Of the 391 square miles, 355 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 81 square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 148,985 acres or 
74*96 per cent of arable laud, 7408 acres or 3*73 per cent of unarable 
land, 993 acres or 0*50 per cent of grass, 29,823 acres orl5'60per cent 
of forests, and 11,572 acres or 5*82 per cent of village sites, roads, 
rivers, and streams. From the 148,985 acres of arable land 83,783 
acres have to be taken on aceonnt of alienated lands in Government 
villages. 

s 1282-54 
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Rnrtld is a portion of tho Krishna valley wMoh runs thirty nila 
from north to south hetween taro parallel chains of hills, 
cm chain is broken holf-way by tho Koyna, which, runnmg fen 
tho west, joins tho Krishna at Kardd. Most of Kar4d is flat slop, 
ing to tho hills on both sides, tho ground growing more brohej 
especially on tho west as it nears tho hills. There ore no forah 
bnt many gardens and groves, and in the Krishna fora tract socle* 
to tho Snhyildris tho nnnsnnl charm of nnmbcrs of pooh or riraj 
Teaches sovcral miles long. Mnch of tho land is of extreme ricLDe?, 
covorod with OTCcn not only during and after tho rain bnt again 
with cold-weather crops in Jannary and Fehrnary. A bridle path 
from tho plateau of Kadegaondownto the village of Tenibhutoth 
sonth of Sadnshivgad fort has lovely views of tho rich Kardd plain, 
strotching, brightened by water and darkened by groves, in garden 
after garden to the gray-hlno of the western hills. 

During tho cold weather, especially near the rivers, the air varies 
in warmth from 30® to 85^ in tho twenty-four hoars. Tho days are 
warm and tho nights nro bitterly cold. In the hot weatheiit is ons 
of tho wnnncst parts of the district. Bnt even then the nights are 
nob nnplcosaut. At Kardd, which is about thirty miles cost of ths 
Sahyddris and thirly-two miles south of Sdtdra, during the ten years 
ending 1869-70 tho rainfall varied from thirty-five inches in 1860-61 
and 1 867-68 to ninoteon inches in 1 864-65 and averaged twenty-seven 
inches; and during tho thirteen years ending 1882-83 itvaried from 
fifty inches in 1882-88 to seventeen inches in 1871-72 and averaged 
twenty-seven inches. 

Tho rivers are tho Krishna which crosses the sub-division from 
north to sonth ; the Tdrli which joins the Krishna from the norlh- 
west at Umbraj ; and tho Koyna which joins it from the west at 
Kardd. In addition to tho ordinary means of watering by wells and 
rough dams tho Krishna cnnal starts from a dam thrown across the 
river at Khodshi, about a mile obove Kardd, and runs about thirty- 
five miles to tho sontb-east Elsewhere the water-supply is good 
osoopt in the south-west, where, in the rocky soil close under the 
bills, water is very scorce. 

Tho soil is excellent throughont, excqjt sroall patches of irmrum 
close to tho hills. All round the canal, as well as away from it at 
Hnsur and in the Tdrli valley are splendid stretches of garden land. 

According to the 1882-88 returns farm stock included ninety- 
seven. riding and 2714 load carts, 1409 two-bnllook and 2867 four- 
bnllook ploughs, 29,923 bnllooks and 16,436 cows, 2817 he-buffaloes 
and 10,980 she-buffaloes, 1784 horses, 62,711 sheep and goats, and 
486 asses. 

In 1882-88 the number of holdings including alienated lands in' 
Grovernment villages was 25,371 with an average area of 5‘84 acres. 
'Of the whole number of holdings 14,708 were of not more than five 
.acres ; 6604 of five to ten acres ; 3152 of ten to twenty acres ; 831 of 
twenty to thirty acres; 89 of thirty to forty acres ; twenty of forfy to 
fifty .acres ; five of fifty to a hundred acres j and two of 100 to 200 
acres. 
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In 1881-82, of 115,510 acres held for tillage 18,961 or IG'84 per 
'cent 'were falloir or under grass. Of the remaining 9G,o49 acres, 
4790 were twice cropped. Of the 101,339 acres under tillage, gram 
crops occupied 76,884 acres or 75‘86 percent of wliicn 22,944 were 
under spiked millet hajri Penicillaria spicata, 43,470^ under Indian 
‘'miUctjcan Sorglium vulgare, 2438 under ragt or nnehnt Rlcnsino 
corocaun, 693 under wheat pa/nt Triticum OBstiviim, 1495 under 

chcnna sdtn Panicuni luiliacoum, 726 under rico^ Win t Oryza sativa, 

'2740 under Italian iiiillct rdla or hang Pnniciimitalicnni,GG2 under 
•maize mahha Zea mays, 221 under barley yoi? Hordcum hexaslichon, 
and 1495 under other grains of which details arc notgircn. Pulses 
■occupied 14,126 acres or 13‘93 percent, of which 5020 were nndcr 
I gram karhhara Ciccr arietinum, 3226 under tur Cajanus indtcus, 
24-12 under hnlUh or hdlU Doliclios biflorus, IMS under vdid 
Phnseolns radiatus, 541 under mug Pliaseolus miingo, 88 unaer peas 
viUdna Pisum sativum, and 1601 under other piihscs. Oilseeds 
occupied 4984 acres or 4‘91 per cent, of which 27 were under linseed 
<ihM Linum usitalissimiiin and 495/ under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 710 acres or fl‘70 per cent, of which 39 wore under cotton 
hdpus Gossvpium herbaceuni, 376 under Bombay^ hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncca, and 295 under other fibres. Miscollniieous crops 
occupied 4035 acres or 4*57 per cent, of which 1530 wore under 
chillies mirchi Capsicnm frutcscons, 1303 under sugamne ns Sac- 
charnm oiliciuarum, 1165 under tobacco ininhnkhu NicotiMin^taba- 
cum, and the remaining 037 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 140,020 people 135,599 
or 9022 per cent were Hindus, 5315 or 3‘/ / per cent Mupalmuns, 
and 6 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 0727 Brmi. 
mans j 79 Kdyasth Prabhus and 30 P.itane Prablms, uTilors ; li/o 
Lingtlyat Vdiiis, 443 Mariitlia Vjlnis, 372 Jniiis, 183 Tdmbolis, 32 
llarwar Yiinis, 14 Gujartit Vanis, and 2 Komtis, traders niid 
chantsj 83,435 Kunbis and 1609 ilalis, husbandmen ; 2-3 lOKumbhdrs, 
potters; 2179 Cbdinbhdrs, ]c.ather-workers;2M0 Koshtis, weavers; 
1494 Sliimpi.'!, tailors ; 1450 Telis, oil-men ; 1227 Sutdr.s, carpontera ; 
1121 Sdlis, weavers; 993 Sondrs, goldsraitlis ; 739 Kdsdrs, bnnglo- 
makers ; 033 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 403 Sangars, wool-weavm ; 332 
Vaddrs, earth-diggers; 177 Bnriids, bamboo-workers ; /- Beidars, 
quarrymen ; 55 Kuranjknrs, saddlo-raakcrs ; 28 Bduls, tape-makers ; 
2.3 Otdris, casters; 17 lionnris, coment-makers ; lO llaugaris, dyers ; 
3 Ghisddis, tinkers; 2 ICanjdris, weaving brnsh-makors j 1437 
Giwavs, priests; 137 Holdrs, labourers; 50 Ghadsis, musicians; 
1821 Nhdvis, barbers ; 1070 Farits, wasliormcn ; 3034 Dliangars, 
cowmcu;4G Gavlis, cow-keepers; 791 Bhois, fishors; 34:. Kolis, 
ferrymen ; 103 Pardcsbis, petty traders ; 82 Ibdkurs, busbandmen ; 
1673 Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 38 Yanjdris. husbandmen ; 10,740 Mbdrs, 
village messengers; 2598 'Slangs, village watchmen; -00 Dhors, 
tanners; 4 Bhangis, scavengers ; 393 GosJivis, 381 Jan^ms, 1/6 
Joshis, 142 Gondhlis, 53 Sldublidvs, 39 Uchlds, lo Chitrakathis, 10 
Tirradlis, 9 Vaidus, and 8 Bbuts, beggars. 

Kha'na^pur in the east is bounded on the north by Khatdr, on 
the ease by the Atpddi sub-division of the Pant Pfatinidhi, on, the 
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Bonlli by Tdsgaon, and on tlio west by Kardd. It has an am st 
Bqaaro miles, a population in 1881 of 80,327 or 157 to tbsoMB 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £16,632 (Rs. 1,06,320). ^ 

Of tbo 509 square miles, 495 have been snrvejed in detal 
According to the rorenuo survey returns, 100 square miles y; 
occupied by tbo lands of alienated Tillages. The rest contam 
209,340 acres or 79‘95per cent of arable land, 12,746 acres or 4 ’J 5 
per cent of unarable land, 190 acres or O'OS per cent of grass, 32 5K| 
acres or 12*34 per cent of forests, and 7263 acres or 277 per 'm\ 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From tbe 209,540 actu 
of arable land 40,172 acres have to bo taken on account of a1ipna(4 
lands in Government villages.- 

Kbdndpur is on npland 200 to 800 feet above the Karid 
valley on the west and the great plain of the Mdn on the east. It 
is a fine rolling country but sparingly wooded except near the feeders 
of tbe Yerln which crosses tbo sub-division from north to sonth oa 
its way to the Krishna. Tbo banks of these streams are shaded rith 
fine clumps of trees. The country, which is about two hundred and 
fifty feet above the Krishna valley on tbe west, slopes gently to tbe 
Yerla. To tbo east of tbo Yerla water-shed is a deeper valley at 
Vita. Beyond tbe Vita valley, n rise of one hundred feet leads to 
tbe eastern platenn of Khdnitpnr proper. The Khdndpur npland, ia 
which the Agrani river rises, keeps its high level nearly to tbo 
hlahiinangad-Pandla spur of the Mabddev range on the eastern limit. 
Besides these varieties in height from east to west the country 
following the course of the Yerla slopes slowly sonth towards 
Tdsgaon. 

The climate is fairly temperate except for occasional hot winds 
from March to the middle of May. The rainfall is scanty and 
uncertain, varying greatly from year to year and in different parts of 
tbe sub-ivision. At Vita, tbe head-qnarters of Khdndpur, which 
is about fifty miles east of the Sabyddri crest and forty-five miles 
south-east of Sdtdra, daring the ten years ending 1869-70 the raiu- 
fall varied from thirty-nine inches in 1862-63 to eleven inches in 
1866-67 and averaged twenty-one inches; and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83 it varied from thirty-four inches in 1878-79 
to eleVen inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-four inches. 

Except the Yerla, which as mentioned runs northaud south through 
the centre of the sub-division, and the Agrani, there are no consi- 
derable streams. Besides the ordinary means of watering from wells 
and streams Kbdnfipur has tbe Cbikhli canal which stretches five 
miles from a dam thrown across a feeder of the Yerla at the village of 
Cbikhli. It has also the last mile of tbe Mdyni canal which waters 
the lands of the village of Mdhuli in the north-east. The ordinary 
water-supply is often scanty in the hot weather, particularly in the 
east. 

The soil is either black or gray mterum with its intermediate 
varieties. The black soU, which occurs near rivers, yields first rate 
crops oijvdri, gram, and oilseed. Wheat also is grown both on 
watered and dry land especially on the eastern plateau. The poorer 
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soils giw bofcli bijri and a Into autumn jvdri called duhhri, wbiob 
tliough.a hardy crop requires somewhat better soil than hajri. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eighty 
riding and 1^33 load carts, 711 two-bullock and 2486 four-bullock 
ploughs, 25,081 bullocks and 15,153 cows, 3458 he-buffaloes and 
7200 she-buffaloes, 1525 horses, 53,097 sheep and goats, and 322 
asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 16,335 with an average area of 12‘50 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 4245 were of not more than five 
acres; 3439 were of five to ten acres ; 4914 were of ton to twenty 
acres; 2663 of twenty to thirty acres; 987 of thirty to forty acres ; 
80 of forty to fifty acres ; 4 of fifty to a hundred acres ; two of 
100 to 200 acres ; and one of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 164,577 acres held for tillage, 24,078 or 14‘63 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 140,499 acres, 
2058 were twice cropped. Of the 142,557 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 99,554 acres or 69‘83 per cent of which 89,254 
were under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicafa, 48,073 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vnlgare, 47 under rdgi or naclini 
Elensine corocana, 6342 under wheat gaint Triticum mstivum, 1559 
under chenna sdva Panicum miliaconm, 484 under rice bkdl Oryza 
sativa, 1080 under Italian millet rdla or Icdng Panicum italicum, 
192 under maize vialcka Zea mays, 42 under barley jav Hordoura 
hesastichon, and 2472 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 27,896 acres or 19’2l per cent of which 
74'04 were under gram harbhara Cicor ariotinnm, 8120 under tnr 
Cajnnus indicus, 3254 under kulilh or kuUhi Dolichos biilorus, 1148 
under tidid Pliaseolus radiatus, 207 under mug Plmseolus mnngo, 
54 under peas adtdiea Pisam sativum, and 7209 under other pulses. 
Cil-sccds occupied 10,015 acres or 7'02 per cent of which 29 were 
under giugclly seed til Sesamum indicnm, 51 under linseed aJshi 
Linum usitatissimum, and 9935 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 390 acres orO’27 per cent of which 172 wore under cotton 
kdpus Gossypinm horbacoum, 206 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotitlaria juncea, and 12 under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus cannn- 
binus. Miscellaneous crops occupiod 5202 acres or 3'64 per cent, of 
which 1252 were under chillies mirehi Capsicum frutescons, 838 
under sugarcaue tis Sacchanira officinarnm, 273 under tobacco <a7n- 
bdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, 359 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, 
20 under safflower husiiniba or lairdai Cnrthamus tinctorins, and 
the remaining 2460 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 80,827 people, 77,334 
or 96*27 per cent wore Hindus, 2989 or 3*72 per cent Musxlmdns, 
and 4 Jews. The details of the Hindn castes are; 2502 Brdhmans; 
24 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 1751 Lingfiyat VAnis, 406 Mardtba 
Vanis; 288 TAmbolis, 278 Jains, 28 MArwAr Vduis, 17 GujarAt 
VAnis, and 6 Komtis, tradoi’s and merchants ; 45,460 Kunbis and 
966 MAlis, husbandmen ; 1605 ChAmbliAre, leather workers ; 958 
Sutdrs, carpenters ; 833 KumbhArs, pottoi’s ; 692 Koshtis, weavers ; 
537 Tells, oilmen 518 .Sonars, goldsmiths 5 424 Shimpis, tailors ; 
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861 Lohira^blaotsinitlis; 268 Kdsars, bangle makera: 182 Vjjj 
earth diggers ; 167 Sang^. wool weavers ; 189 SSlia, weaved?} ' 
Beldirsj quanyTuen; 67 mbarvats, stone dressers j 61 Ba» 
bamboo workers; 50 K4raO]kar8, saddle-makers; 12 OtfiriSj casfe 
8 Londris, cement makers f 5 Hang^ris, dyers ; 5 Eduls, tape maW 
671 Gruravs, priests ; 268 Ilol^rs, labourers ; 41 Ghadsis, musicC 
1323 ISb&vis, barbers; 675 Pants, washermen; 3717 I)W» 
cowmen; 260 KoKs, ferrymen; 6 Bhois, fishers; 181 PardSi 
petty traders ;45 Thakurs, wsbandmen j 2802 S&moshis, TOtehS 
6204 Mhdrs, village mess^ogers; 2223 Mdngs, village watctaal 
170 Dhors, tanners; 355 Jangams, 129 GosSvis, 33 BhSts,15 
Gondblis, 12 Tirmdlis, and 6 Joshis, beggars. 


KhatIv. Ehata’v partly in the c0*itre and partly in tie east, is bomdeda 

tbe north by Pbaltan and on the east by M4n and AtpSdi,eD 
the south by Ehdndpnr, and on the west by Kavdd and Koregaon, 
It has an area of 499 square miles, a population in 1881 of 74,02? 
or 148 to tbe square mile, ^^8 in 1882 a laud revenue of £15,464 

Am. Of the 499 square miles> 415 have been surveyed in detail, 

According to the revenue survey returns, 133 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
192,893 acres or 82*33 per cent of arable land, 20,256 acres or 8‘65 
per centof nnarable land, 266 acres or 0*09 per cent of grass, 13,063 
■ acres or 6*57 per cent of forests, and 7874 acres or 3’36 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rigors, and streams. From the 192,893 
acres of arable land, 45,246 acres have to be taken on acconnt of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Atpett, Khatdvis a contannatioJJ to the northward of the Elhdnipnr 

plateau, the northern half being of considerable height. It consists 
wholly of the Yerk valley, the river rising at the northern point of 
the sub-division and flowing through it from north to south. The 
' shape of the subdivision is a right-angled triangle with the southern 
boundary for the base and trfoimes of hills running, the one due sonth 
and the other south-east for the two sides. The western hills are 


the higher, the eastern range though the descent into the Mdn valley 
is considerable, rises but little above the Khatdv upland. With the 
solitary exception of the sing^fer fort of Bhushangad the south i£ 
flat and bare compared with the well-wooded picturesque north. 

Climate. The climate of the southern half is like that of Khdndpnr, that of 

tbe northern half is damper and cooler. In no part is it unhealthy. 
The rainfall is scanty and fitful, varying greatly from year to 
year and during the same year in different parts of the sub-division- 
At Vaduj, the head-qnartefS of Khatfiv which is about forty-five 
miles east of fire Sabyfidii and thirty miles nearly east of Satdra, 
during the ten years ending J869-70 the rain&ll varied from twenty- 
four inches in 1860-61 to nine inches in 1866-67 and averaged 
seventeen inches; and durtr'g the^ thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from thirty-six inches in 1877-78 to seven inches in 
1879-80 and averaged twenty'One inchea 

Fcfer. The Terla is the only riv^r of importance. Besides from wells 

and rough fair weather doB»s the lands of Khatdv are ivatered by 
the Yerla canals drawn from the lake at Mdyni and the stone dun* 
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at Kliatgaon. The lake at Nher is also completed. Escept for 
this artificial storage the Tvatar-sapply is scanty and uncertain. 

The soil is black near the Terla and away from it is murtim 
of various varieties^ often mixed with rod. The black soil yields 
jvdri, gram, and oilseed and when watered sugarcane. The out- 
turn of the poorer soilsj which is almost all bdjri, depends entirely 
on the rainfall. When it succeeds bajri is a valuable crop, bat as 
both scanty and untimely rain ruins it, the sub-division is very apt to 
suffer from famine. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included forty-one 
riding and 1235 load carta, 288 two-bullock and 2771 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,362 bullocks and 12,773 cows, 1446 he-buffaloes and 
4351 she-bttffaloes, 1476 horses, 50,150 sheep and goats, and 561 
asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5095 with an average area of 35'93 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 855 were of not more than five 
acres ; 658 of five to ten acres ; 996 of ten to twenty acres ; 746 of 
twenty to thirty acres ; 589 of thirty to forty acres ; 340 of forty to 
fifty acres ; 629 of fifty to a hundred acres; 225 of 100 to 200 acres; 
33 of 200 to 300 acres ; 10 of 300 to 400 acres; and 14 of over 400 
acres. 

In 1881-82 of 140,035 acres held for tillage, 15,919 or 11*36 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 124,116 
acres 1779 were tmoe cropped. Of the 125,895 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 111,864 acres or 88*84 per cent, of 
which 94,084 were under spiked millet hajri Penicillaria spicata, 
10,854 under Indian millet jvdH Sorghum vnlgare, 4387 under 
wheat gahu Tritioum mstivnm, 229 under chenna sdva Fanicum 
miliaceum, 161 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 560 under maize 
makka Zea mays, 94 under barley jau Hordeumhexastichon, and 1535 
under other grains, of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
7400 acres or 5*87 per cent,' of which 2587 were under gram 
harbhara Oicer arietinum, 558 under txir Cajanus indicus, 3114 under 
kulith or kiiUhi Dolichos biflorus, 149 under tidid Phaseolus 
radiatos, 3 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 22 under peas vdt&na 
Fisum sativum, 2 under masur Ervum lens, and 965 nnder other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 acres or four per cent, of which 
7 were nnder linseed alsUi Linnm nsitatissimnm and 5038 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 9 acres, of which one was under 
cotton kdpvs Gossypium herbacenm and 8 nnder Bombay hemp san 
or tag Orotalaria jnncea. Miscellaneons crops occupied 1587 
acres or 1*26 per cent, of which 734 were under chillies mirehi 
Capsicum frutescens, 663 under sugarcane its Saccharnm officinarum, 
135 under tobacco tanibdkhu Niootiana tabacnm, 8 under hemp gdnja 
Cannabis sativa, and the remaining 47 rmder various vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 74,027 people, 71,948 or 
97*19 per cent were Hindus, 2072 or 2*79 per cent Musalmfins, 
and 7 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are ; 4047 Brdhmans; 
22 PilUne Prabhus and 6 Kiyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1533 Lingfiyat 
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YAnis, 451 Jains, 274 Tambolis, 220 Marfitba Vdais, 24 Jlirwar 
YAnie, and 10 GniarAfc YAnis, traders and merchants ; 36,778 Knnbia 
and 2078 MAlis, hasbandmcn ; 1855 ChAmbhArs, leather workers; 
1308 Eoahtis, weavers; 808 KumbbArs, potters ; 774 SutArs, carpen- 
tersj 753 Telis, oilmen; 715 SonArs, goldsmiths; 656 Sangars, wool 
weavers; 602 Shimpis, tailors ; 331 Lohnrs, blacksmiths ; 147 Kdsdrs, 
bangle makers ; 144 YadArs, earth diggers ; 116 Boldhrs, qaarrymen ; 
86 Buruds, bamboo workers; 42 KAranikars, saddle makers; 18 
BAuls, tape makers; 14 OfcAris, castors; S LonAris, cement makers; 

4 pAtharvats, stone-dressers ; 3 GhisSdis, tink^ ; 726 Gnravs, 
priests; 123 HolArs, labourers; 22 Gbadsis, musicians; 1117Eh4vis, 
barbers;699 Parits, washermen ; 2553 Dhangars, cowmen ; 8 Gavlis, 
cow-keepers; 277 Kolis, ferrymen ; 63 Bhois, fishers ; 64 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 6 ThAknrs and 880 YanjAris, husbandmen ; 3215 
BAmoshis, watchmen; 6521 hlhArs, village messengers; 2031 
MAngSj village watchmen ; 163 Dhors, tanners ; 165 Jangams, 147 
GosAvis, 36 Bhdts, 18 Gondhlis, 7 Joshis, and 5 YAsudevs, beggars. 

Soregaon in the centre is bounded on tbe north by EhandAla and 
Fhaltan, on tbe east by Phaltan and KhatAv, on the south by 
Eai’Ad, and on the west by SAtAra and \VAi. It has an area of 340 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 81,187 or 238 to tbe square 
mile, and in 1882 a laud revenue of £24,396 (Bs. 2,43,960). 

01 tbe 340 square miles, 327 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 68 square miles ate 
occupied by tb^ lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
1,39,241 acres or 75*74 per cent of arable land, 8162 acres or 4*44 
per cent of Tmarable land, 28,036 acres or 15*25 per cent of forests, 
and 8397 acres or 4*57 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 139,241 acres of arable land 30,968 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Except on the south-west where theErishnabonndsitiKoregaon 
is surrounded by hills which are highest towards the north and 
north-west. The country is comparatively fiat in the south, but 
everywhere slopes gently towards the hills. A remarkable tongue 
of hills passes from the north-west into the upper half of the snb- 
,dmsion. The hills are thinly clothed with scrub towards the north, 
hut in the south-east are hare and exchange the abrupt bog and 
saddle-backed ridges for rounded and detached summits. The val- 
leys and plains of the western half are beautifully studded with 
clamps of mango trees aud the gardens of Kumthe a village close 
to Koregaon are renowned. The eastern portion is generally raised 
and barer and more barren. 

The climate is generally healthy but the rainfall is precarious. 
The southern portion of Koregaon is decidedly warn in the hot 
weather; otherwise the temperature is pleasant. At Koregaon, 
which is about thirty-two mfies east of the SahyAdris and twelve 
miles east of SAtAra, during the ten years ending 1869-70, tbe rain- 
fall varied from fifty-six inches in 1861-62 to eighteen inches in 
1863-66 and averaged twenty-seven inches ; and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83, it varied from thirty-eight inches in 1874-76 
to twenty inches in 1872-78 and 1876-77 and averaged twenty- 
seven inches. ® 
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The only river of importance besides the Krishna is the Vdsna. 
There are plenty of wells in the western half of tlie sub-division 
as well as the RevAdi canal which is taken from a dam on the river 
Vdsna at a village about ten miles above Koregaon.’ In the east 
the ground is hard and water difficult to obtain, and wells are 
scanty. 

Near the Krishna and V^dsna the soil is black and rich yielding 
jvari, gram, and tiir and when watered sugarcane, condiments, 
vegetables, and other garden produce. Near the hills the soil 
becomes poor and more or less red or gray chiefly yielding hdjri and 
the coarser yrdri. 

According to the 1882-83 returns form stock included 122 riding 
nnd 1508 load carts, 1092 two-bullock and 1613 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,246 bullocks and 12,188 cows,2092hD-bulTaloes nnd 4577 
she-buffaloes, 11 77 horses, 20,715 sheep nnd goats, and 309 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages ■was 7016 with an average area of ID’Oo acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 1930 were of not more than five 
acres ; 1396 of five to ton acres ; 1540 of ton to twenty acres ; 852 
of twenty to thirty acres ; 488 of thirty to forty acres j 266 of forty 
to fifty acres ; 442 of fifty to a Ijundred acres ; eighty-one of 100 to 
200 acres ; ten of 200 to 300 acres ; two of 800 to 400 acres, and 
nine of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 108,191 acres lield for tillage, 9831 or 9'OS per cent 
were follow or under grass. Of tbo remaining 98,360 acres, 3736 
wore twice cropped. Of the 102,096 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 77,979 acres or 76'37 per cent, of which 40,829 wore 
under spiked millet hdjri Ponicillaria spicata, 33,215 under Indian 
millet jvari Sorghum vulgaro, 3423 under wheat gahu Triticum 
aestivum, 21 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 73 under 
rice hJidt Oryza saliva, 288 under Italian millet rnla or l-dng 
Panicum italicum, 114 under maize maltha Zea mays, nnd 16 under 
barley jav Hordenm hoxasticbon. Pulses occupied 17,871 acres or 
17'50 per cent, of which 6582 were undet hulith or kuUhi Dolichos 
bifiorns, 4833 under gram Itarhhara Cicer arierinum, 3207 
under iur Cajanns indicus, 1516 under miid Pbaseolus 
radiatus, 97 under 7 nvg Plmscolns mango, 12 under pons vdtdna, 
Pisum sativum, and 1624 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
4437 acres or 4‘34 per cent of which 572 wore under linseed alshi 
liinum usitatissimum, and S8G5 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
361 acres or 0‘35 per cent of which 355 wero under Bombay hemp 
sail or tag Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1448 acres or 1’41 per cent of which 489 were under 
chillies mirehi Capsicum frutescens, 715 under sugarcane us 
Saccharum officinarum, 84 under tobacco iamhaklm Nicotiana taba- 
cum, and the remaining 160 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 81,187 people 78,988 
- or 97 29 per cent were Bindus, 2196 or 2‘70 per cent Musalradns, 


> Details of the RevAdi canal are given abo\ c under Irrigation, Chapter IV. 
B 1282-55 
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2 Christians, and one Jew. The details of the Hindu castes are; 
3403 Brihmans ; 16 HAyasth Prabhus, writers j 1222 LingdyatYdak 
310 Mardtha Vdnis, 291 Jains, 252 Tdmbolis, 25 Mdrwdr Ydnis,ana 
7 Gujarat Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 47,525 Eonbis and 2379 
ildlis, hnsbandmen; 1317 Chdinbhdrs, leather-workers; 993 Knmbhdrs, 
potters; 968 Telia, oilmen; 952 Sntdrs, carpenters; 745 Koshtis, 
weavers; 736 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 601 Shimpis, tailors; 345LoMrs, 
blacksmiths; 330 il^sdrs, bangle-makers; 214 Vaddrs, earth- 
diggers; 129 Sangars, wool-weavers ; 86 Belddrs, qnarrymen; 57 
Buruds, bamboo-workers; 33 Karanjkars, saddle-makers; 11 Otdris, 
casters ; 10 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 9 Sdlis, weavers ; 819 Gnravs, priests; 

45 Ghadsis, masicians ; 8 Holdrs, labourers ; 1223 Nhavis, barbers; 
662 Parits, washermen; 1443 Dhangars, cowmen ; 284 Kolis, ferry- 
men ; 26 Bhois, fishers ; 76 Thdknrs, husbandmen ; 17 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 2011 Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 6674 Mhars, vihaga 
messengers ; 1852 Mdngs, village watchmen; 59 Dhors, tanners; 

5 Bhangis, scavengers ; 211 Gosdvis, 209 Joshis, 191 Jangams, 126 
Gondhlis, 69 Udilds, and 17 Tirmdlis, beggars. 

Ma'n in the north-east is bounded on the north by Phallan and 
Mdlsiras, on the east by Mdlsiras and Atpddi, on the south by 
Xtpddi and Khatdv, and on the west by Khatdv, It has an area of 
625 square miles, a popnlation in 1881 of 52,111 or 83 to the squan 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £8420 (Rs. 84,200), 

Of the 625 square miles, 613 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 27 square miles p 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
282,933 acres or 7:i'92 per cent of arable land, 47,842 acres or 12'50 
per cent of unarable land, 1561 acres or 0’40 per cent of grass, 35,540 
acres or 9*30 per cent of forests, and 14,870 acres or 3’88 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 282,933 acres 
of arable land 47,100 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Mdn is a lower level and on three sides is shut in by low hills. 
At the best of times it is barren and desolate, sparsely wooded even 
near the river and rock everywhere staring out from shallow 
unfruitful soil. The north-west is saved from the general ugliness 
by fairly high hills at times forming picturesque groups, the tops 
crowned by the forts of Vfirugad and T4thv&da. Except in occasional 
monsoon floods the beds of fhe M4n and its feeders are dry. Only 
in the fine gorge to Ihe east of Dahivadi on the road to Shigndpur, 
which is one of the prettiest spots in the district, do the streams 
add anything to the landscape. 

The climate is decidedly hotter than most of the district and is 
more like Shol4pnr than SdMra. Prom March till June the hot winds 
prevail and in May dust-storms are frequent. The rains consist 
chiefly of periodical thunderstorms with intervals of incessant wind 
and dust tempered with an occasional drizzle. The western rain 
is seldom heavy. The fall is very uncertain and partial, sometimes 
less than ten and seldom more than twenty to twenty-five inches. 
At Dahivadi, the head-quarters of M4n, which is about fifty-five 
pules east of the Sahy4dri[ prpst and forty miles east of S4tara, 
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durinfj the oiglit years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from 
twenty-four inclio=! in 1SG2-G3 to ninoinclics inl86G-G7 and averaged 
sixteen inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it 
varied from thirty-three inche.s in 1874-75 to ton inches in 1870-77 
nud averaged twenty-one inches. 

Tlio Mdn is the only con.sidoralilc stream. T)io ordinary sources 
of ivalcr-snpply are wretchedly precarious even for drinking. 
The IWjpv^di reoorvoir near Mhasvad will not supply this sub- 
division, but the lake and canal at Pingli will admit of considcrablo 
enlargement. 

The area of black .soil i.s small, and owing to the scanty rain and the 
want of wator-work-H what black soil there is yields but little. Mo.st 
of tlio rc.st of the soil i.s mnrum yielding hijri which is easily .spoilt 
by untimely rain. Man is subject to constant droughts and sulTered 
terribly in the 187G-77 famine. Evoiy j-car large numbers of people 
are forced to leave in search of work. 

According to tlie 1S82-S3 returns farm slock included cigbty-tbroo 
riding and 9(11 load cart.«, GOO two-bullock and 2610 foiir-bullock 
plonglis, 19, .'>08 biillockw and 1*1,413 cow.s, 1803 bc-bulTnlocs and 
2*197 sho-bufTalocs, 1 *10 1 horse®, 92,06(1 sheep and goats, and 4-M 
asso.s. 

In 18S2-83 the number of hnlding.B including alienated lands in 
Government village.s was *1800 with an aver.ago area of .IT'OG 
acro.s. Of the wl)olo number of bohiintrs .323 were of not more 
than five acres ; 301 of five to I’m acrc.s ; 7*10 of ten to twenty acres ; 
750 of twenty to thirty acres; .377 of thirty to forty acres; *113 of 
forty to fifty acres ; 1()73 of fifty to a hundred acres; 407 of 100 
to 20U acres ; cigidy-fhreo of 200 to 300 nrres; twenty-three of 300 
to 400 acres; and twenty-four of over *100 acres. 

In 1881 -.'*2, of 227,339 acres bold for tillage 30,206 or 1."’07 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the i-omaining 191,073 ncics, 
6130 were twice cropped. Of the I!t7,209 ncres nmler tillage, gniin 
crop.s ocenpied 101,073 acres or 81’98 per cent of which 122,952 
were under .spiked millet hdjri I’omVillnria spicafa, 2.'i,777 under 
Indian millet JrAri Sorglmtn vulgare, 10.".5 under wheat gnhu 
'rriticinn icstivum, 307 under chonna rura I’anicum niiliiicemn, 229 
under rice Oryv-a sativn, 436 under If.'ilmn millet or hlng 
Panictnn italicuui, 8G0 tinder mnixe mnkka Zea mays, *151 under 
barley jne ITordenm bexnsticbon. nnd 900G under otber grains of 
wliich details are not given. Piil'-e.s occupied 28,207 acres or 14-30 
per cent of which 1206 were under gram hnrhhnrn Oicer ariefinuin, 
1715 under lur Cnjamis indicus, 2092 under kulHh or hnUhh 
Dolichos bidorus, one under pens uUnwi Pisnm sativnin, anti 
22,593 nnder other pulses. Oilseeds occupied *1361 ncros or 2*21 
per cent, of which 9 were under linseed «W(i Linuin usitatissimnm, 
and 4352 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 504 acres or 0*28 
per cent, of which oiio was under cotton knpm Gos.sypiujn herbacciim 
and 56.3 tinder Bombay hernp mn or idg Crotalnria imicon, Jli.scollaiic- 
otis crops occupied 2*101 ncres or 1*21 per cent of wliich C3J wero 
under chillies mirchi Cnpvicum fralc.sceijs, 382 under sugarenno vs 
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The 1881 populalaon returns show that of 52,111 people 50,98i 
or 97‘8S per cent were Hindos and 1127 or 2’16 per cent Masalmias, 
The details of the Hindu castes are 1864 Brdhmans ; 89 Itjastl 
PrabhuSj writers ; 678 Lingfiyat Ydnis, 225 itTains, 202 Tdmbolij^ 
173 Mardtha Vdnis, 22 Mdrwar Vdnis, and 16 GujardtT&is, 
traders andmerchants j 19,331 Kunhis and 8020Mdlis,hnshaudmetij 
1438 Lonaris, cement maters; 710 Chdmhhdrs, leather workere; 
502 Sangars, wool weavers ; 4 58 Knmbhdrs, potters ; 440 SatAts, 
carpenters ; 402 Koshtis, weavers ; 399 Shimpis, tailors ; 312 SonAts, 
goldsmiths ; 298 Lobdrs, blacksmiths ; 220 Telis, oilmen; 156 KAsare, 
bangle makers; 102 Sdlis, weavers; 69 Yadors, earth diggers; 27 
Kdranjkars, saddle makers; 18 Pdtharyats, stone-dressers; 17 
Bnruds, bamboo workers; and 8 Otdris, casters j 687 HolArs, 
labourers ; 439 Guravs, priests ; 167 Ghadsis, musicians ; 636 NhAvis, 
barbers ; 303 Parits, washermen ; 7160 Dhangars, cowmen ; 121Eolis, 
ferrymen ; 50 Bhois, dshers ; 51 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 38 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 3070 Edmoshis, watchmen ; 951 YanjdriSjhusbandmea; 
8732 MLdrs, village messengers ; 1719 Mdngs, village watchmen; 
893 Dhoi-s, tanners ; 181 Gosavis, 96 Jangams, 29 Gondhlis, and 
20 Joshia, beggars, 

Fa'tan in the south-east is bounded on the north by Jdvli and 
Sdtdra, on the east by Kardd, on the south by Ydlva, and on tlis 
west by Bangameshrar and Chiplnn in Eatndgiri. It has an area of 
431 square miles, a population in 1881 of 112,414 or 260 to the 
square mile and in 1882 a land revenue of £15,600 (Bs. 1,56,000). 

Of the 431 square miles, 361 have been surveyed in detail. 
AccordingtotherevenuesurveyreturDS, llOsquare miles are occupied 
by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 117,693 acres 
orSS'OOperoentofarableland, 5124 acres or2’67 per cent of uuarable 
land,72,S36 acres or 36’27 per cent of forests, and 4315 aores or 2'16 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and strums. From the 1 1 7,693 
acres of arable laud 19,989 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Pdtan like Jdvli is hilly. The chief feature in the west is the 
south-running Koyna valley with its lofty flanking hills. As in 
Jdvli these ranges are full of beautiful hill and forest views though 
as in Javli over large areas the forests have been bared by ktmn 
tillage. At Helvak, about twelve miles west of Pdtan, the course 
of the Koyna turns suddenly from south to east. On the east the 
valleys of the Koyna Tdrle and Kolo opon into the plains of the 
Krishna, and in appearance and soil the country is like the vest of 
Kardd. 

The climate is cool and healthy in the hot weather, but the chilly 
damp of the rains makes it feverish. The rainfall on the western 
ridge of the Sahyadrie is at least as heavy as at Mahdbaleshvar, 
At Pdtan which is fifteen miles east of the Sahyadris and 
twenty-two miles nearly south of SdtAra, during the eight years 
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ending 1869-70 the rniufall varied from eiglity-fivo inches in 16G3-G4< 
to forty-two inches in 1867-68 andnvoraged fifty-eight inches, and 
during tho thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 102 inches 
in I8S2-83 to thirty-nine inches in 1880-81 and averaged sixty- 
five inches, 

Besides the Koyna tho only considerable river is the Titrlo 
which rises in the north-east of tho sub-division above tho 
largo village of tho snmo name. These rivei's and their feeders 
famish abundance of water to tho villages on and near their 
banks. Away from tho rivers, both on tho tops of tho hills and 
in tho valleys, especially during March April and Jlay water is 
scarce. 

Tho soil of the eastern valleys is good and yields both early and 
late crops chiefly yrdri and groundnuts and when watered sugarcane. 
Tho rest of the soil is red and except in tho hollows where rice 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown, is under wood-ash tillage. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns farm stock included fiftj'-scven 
riding and 1137 load carts, 7864 two-bnllock and 233G fonr- 
bullock plonghs, 25,379 bnllock.s and 10,050 cows, 6163 lio-buiTalocs 
and 9459 shc-buffalocs, 820 horses, 14,93.3 sheep and goats, and 
thirty-three nascs. 

In 1882-83 the nunihcr of holdings incbicUng alienated lands in 
Govenunent villages was 15,021 with an uvera^o area of 7‘57 acres. 
Of tho whole number 6271 wore of not more than five acres; .3084 
of five to ton acres; 2021 of ton to twenty acres; 2007 of twenty 
to thirty acres ; 918 of thirty to forty acres ; 119 of forty to fifty 
acres ; and one of fifty to a hnndrod acres. 

In 1881 -82, of S5,814ncrcs lield for tillage 38,40'l, or44’64pcr cent 
were fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 47,350 acres, 5498 
were twice cropped. Of the 52,848 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occupied 43,154 acres or 81'0.> per cent, of which 1423 wore under 
spiked millet WyVi Penicillnrin ppienta, 11,596 under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgaro, 10,172 under nigi or ndchni Eleiisino 
corocana, 593 under wheat ^fl/rnTrificum roslivnm, 8-1 under chonna 
sfira Pnniciiin niiliacenm, 5030 under rice Wi«< Oryza saliva, 1200 
under Italian millet rula or hhg Pauienra italicuin, 5580 under 
maize maklta Zea mays, 20 under barley jav Hordcimi hcxnstichon, 
and 1500 under other grains of which details arc not given. Pulses 
occupied 7503 acres or 14‘31 per cent, of which 1 182 were nudor 
gram luirhhara Cicor arictinmn, 1928 under inr Cajanus indicus, 100 
under /jidiVh or hiUhi Dolichos biflorns, 3124 under thFiV Phnscolus 
radiatus, 300 under mug Phnscolus inungo, 100 under pens vdtdna 
Pisum sativum, 125 undor J«ns7/r Brvara lens, and 701 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 505 acres or 0'95 per cent, of -which 5 
were under linsood alshi Liuum usitatissimum, and 500 undor 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 97 acres or 0’18 por cent, of which 
89 were under Bombay hemp san or idg Crolalarin juncca and 
8 under other fibres. Miscollancons crops occupied 1529 acres or 
2'89 por cent, of which 875 were under chillies mirclii Capsicum 
frutcscens, 530 tin'dor engarcauo J(« Saccharum officinarum, 13 under 
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tolsaceo iambakhi Nicotiana tabacnin, and fclie remaining 111 nndet 
Tarious Togetaljlcs and fruits. 

TLo 1881 population return^ sliow that of 113,il4 peopla 110,78s 
or 98‘55 per cent were Hindus and 1626 or 1‘44 per cent'MusalmaBs, 
Tbo details of tlio Hindu castes are ; 2265 Brdlimnns ; 29 Pitas*. 
PrabLua, "writors ; 947 LingAyat Vdnis, 286 Tdmbolis, 270 Matalla 
Vdnisj 218 Jains, 37 EomtiS, 25^ MArw^ Tdnis, and 9 Gnjatat 
Yiinisjtradorsandmercbants; 74,615 Kunbis and 193Mulis, bnsbasi. 
menj 1499 Knmbbars, potters; 1230 Sutdrs, carpenters; 1013 
Clifimbbars, loatber workers; 893 Lobars, blacksmiths; 820 Telia, 
oilmen; 713 Shimpis, tailors; 597 Sonfirs, goldsmiths; 514 SSlis 
and 243 Koshtis, weavers; 155 Sangars, wool weavers; 140 
Kasdrs, bangle makere ; 101 llnruds, bamboo workers ; 94 Vadits, 
earth diggers; 76 Pntvekiirs, tassel makers ; 49 Gbisddis, tinkers; 
44 Kdranjkars, saddle makers; 41 Boldars, quarrymen; 19 Rials, 
tape-makers; 14 Otdris, casters ; 9 PdthaiTsts, stone dressers; 1310 
Guravs, priests ; 16 Gbadsis, musicians ; 7 Holars, labourers ; 1315 
HhiSvis, barbers ; 729 Pants, vvasbormon ; 4280 Dhangars, cowmen; 
1028 Kolis, fen 7 men; 195 Bhois, fishers; 32 Pardeshis, petty 
traders; 18 Thdkure, husbandmen; 279 Bdmoshis, watchmen; 
11,999 Mhdrs, village messengers ; 1860 Mdngs, village watchmen; 
19 Dhors, tanners; 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 191 Jangsms, 123 
Gosdvis, 118 Gondhlis, 80 Joshis, and 23 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Sa'ta'ra in the centre of the district is bounded on the uorth by 
Jdvli and Wdi, on the east by Koregaon and the Krishna, on the 
south by Kardd and Pdtan, and on the west by Jdvli. It has an 
area of 320 square miles, a population in 1881 of 119,913 or 874 to the 
square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £24,916 (Bs. 2,49,160). 

Of the 320 square miles, 262 have been surveyed Mwi. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 97 square jniles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
108,708 acres or 76*11 per cent of arable land, 5369 acres or 3 70 
per cent of unarable land, 22,605 acres or 15*87 per cent of forests 
and 6090 acres or 4*26 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. IVom the 108,708 acres of arable land 43,253 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. ■ 

Sdtdra consists of the three valleys of the Krishna, Vena, and 
Drmodi rivers. The two latter run from north-west to south-east 
and are enclosed by three compuet ranges of straight ridged hills 
mnning parallel to the rivers and from 1500 to 2000 feet in height. 
A lower range separates the upper half of this sub-division from that 
of Koregaon, while the Krishna forms the boundary of the lower half. 
The valleys are open and slope gently to the very foot of the hills 
which rise extremely steep and are crowned with fortress-like 
summits. The hills are bare but the valleys are studded with 
clumps of mangoes, and hdVhuU grow plentifully on the banks of 
the Krishna in the south-east. 

The climate is healthy. During March and April there is consi- 
derable heat and glare particularly at the foot of the hills during the 
dsy, but the nights are' neai'ly always cooled by the sea bi*eeze. 
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During the south-west monsoon^ thongli this is probably the least 
healthy season of the year the temperature is delicious. At Sntiira, 
which is .ibout twenty miles east of the Sahyddris, during^ the ten 
years ending 1S69-70 the rainfall varied from forty-six inches in 
1861-62 to twenty-nine inches in 1862-63 and averaged thirty-six 
inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 
fifty-eight inches in 1882-83 to twenty-nine inches in 1880-81 and 
averaged forty inches. 

The rivers are the Krishna and its feeders the Yenna and Urmodi. 
Water is generally abundant, e.vcopt in the town of Sdfdra; the 
well water is sweet and good. The Kas water works, which are 
nearly completed, will remove the deficiency of water at Sfitara. 

The soil of the land bordering on the rivers is black and rich. 
Towards the east as it nears the hills it becomes shallower and poorer 
and mixed with imirtm or gray soil till at last the mdlrdn or poorest 
quality is reached. On tho west as it approaches the hill the soil 
in like manner becomes poorer, but is more mixed with rod than 
with gray soil. Tho black soil yields tho staple jfedri, gram, and tiir 
Cajanus indicus, Tho poorer soils yield tho inferior qualities of 
judi'C and bdjri, while in the west rice is grown at tho foot of tho hills. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns farm stock included 365 riding, 
and 3591 load carts, 2577 two-bullock and 1976 foiir-bullock ploughs, 
24,080 bullocks and 15,668 cows, 1060 ho-buffnlocs and 10,165 
she-bu Haloes, 1292 horses, 20,571 sheep and goats, and 444 asses. 

In 1882<-83 the number of holdings including alionntod lands in 
Government villages was 7047 with nn nverago area of 13'G6 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 3156 were of not more than five 
acres j 1633 of fivo to ton acres; 1686 of ten to twenty acres; 
133 of twenty to thirty acres ; 200 of thirty to forty acres; 748 of 
forty to fifty acres; 278 of fifty to a hundred acres; 108 of 100 to 
200 acres ; twenty-two of 200 to 300 acres ; seven of 300 to 400 
ucrcs ; and sixteen of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 67,473 acres held for tillage, 14,041 or 20’80 per 
cent woro fallow or nndor grass. Of tho remaining 53,432 acres 
1677 were twice cropped. Of the 55,109 acres under tillage, grain 
crops ocenpiod 45,062 acres or 81*76 per cent, of which 12,639 wore 
under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 22,739 under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vnlgaro, 2022 under rdgi or ndefini Elcusino 
corocana, 1373 under wheat gnhu Tritioum restivum, 2893 under 
chonnasdraPanicnm iniliacoiiin, 1402 under rice W/dtOryza sativa, 
1192 under Italian millet rdla or Imng Fanioum italicum, one under 
maize maicka Zea mays, 77 under barley jav Qordonm hoxnsticlion, 
and 724 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 5605 acres or 10*17 per cent, of which 1071 were under 
gram harbhara Oioor arietinum, 1156 under tur Cajanus indicus, 
1773 under Jculith or kulthi Dolichos biflorns, 4S2 under ttdid 
Phaseolus radiatus, 906 nnder mvg Phuseolus mungo, 16 under peas 
vdtdna Pisum sativum, 15 under masxtr Brvum lens, and 186 nndor 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 2752 acres or 4*99 per cent, of 
which 21 were under linseed nMi Tanum usitatissimnm and 2731 
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under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 310 acres or O'oG per cent 
of which 804 were under Bombny heinp san or tag Orolalaria jnnciii 
and sis under other fibres* Miscellaneous crops occupied 13;^) 
acres or 2‘SO per cent, of which C37 were under chillies mivid 
Capsicum fmtescens, M2 under sugarcane vs Snccharmn offioi. 
narnm^ 54 under tobacco tambalchu Nicotiana tabacum^ and tic 
remaining 147 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 119,913 people 113,035 
or 9S‘05 per cent wore Hindus, 6305 or 4’42 per cent Musalmius, 
527 or 0'43 per cent Christians, 48 Pdrsis, 29 Sikhs, 16 Jews, and 
3 Buddhists, The details of the Hindu castes are : 9020 Erdbrnansj 
91 Kilyasth Prabhns and 42 Ptildne Prabhus, writers; 1082 
Lingdyat Tdnis, 472 Jains, 446 Mardtha Vdnis, 329 Tdmbolis, 80 
Komtis, 68 Gnjardt Vdnis, and 34 Mdrwdr Vdnis, traders and 
merchants; 68,833Runbis and 2069MdliSj husbandmen; 1705Sliimpi9, 
tailors; 1365 Telis, oilmen; 1321 Chdmbhdrs, leather workers; 
1268 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 1243 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 1001 Sntdrs, 
carpenters; 692 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 627 Kdsdrs, bangle^makers; 
269 Vaddrs, earth diggers; 190 Sangars, wool-weavers; 178 
Buruds, bamboo workers; 176 Londris, cement makers; 123 
Koshtis, weavers; 103 Kdranjkars, saddle-makers; 84 GhisSdis, 
tinkers; 77 Sdlis, weavers; 70 Pat vekars, tassel makers ; 250tdri5, 
casters ; 7 Rangdris, dyers ; 3 Belddrs, qnarrymen ; 3 Rduls, taps 
makers; 1048 Guravs, priests ; 154 Holdrs, labourers; 68 Ghatlsis, 
musicions ; 1377 Hhdvis, barbers ; 987 Farits, washermen ; 2552 
Dhangars, cowmen ; 153 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 415 Bhois, fishers; 
242 Kolis, ferrymen ; 315 Pardeshis, petty traders; 1001 Bdraoshis, 
watchmen ; 6 Kaikddis, basket makers ; 8240 Mbdrs, villsgo 
messengers ; 2477 Mdngs, village watchmen ; 292 Dhors, banners ; 
SI Bhangis, scavengers; 589 Gosdvis, 378 Jangams, 122 GoDiililis, 
116 Joshis, 112 Bhdts, 55 Bhntyds, 48 Chitrakathis, 86 Kolhdtis, 25 
Vdsudevs, 11 Tirmdlis, 9 Gopdls, 6 Mdnbhdvs, and 6 Uchlds, beggars, 

Ta'sgaon in the south-east is broken up by many patches of 
Sdngli and MJraj. It is hounded on the north by Rbi^dpur, on the 
east by Jatb Sdngli and Miraj villages, on the south by Sdngli and 
Miraj, and on the west by Vfilva, It bas an area of 323 square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 79,704 or 240 to tho square mile, and 
a land revenue in 1882 of £17,437 (Rs. 1,74,870). 

Of the 323 square miles, 320 have boon surveyed in detail. 
According to tbo revenue survey returns, 52 square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
144,902 acres or S3‘52 per cent of arable -land, 10,348 acres or 5’97 
per cent of nnarahlo land, 516 acres or 0’30 per cent of grass, 11,518 
acres or 6-04 per cent of forests, and 6200 ocresor3‘57 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, end streams. From tho 144,902 acres of 
arable land 25,252 acres have to bo taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

All of it is rather low, cbiofly tho land near the meeting of the 
Tcrla and Krishna. The northern and eastern portions arc rocky 
and barren cut by ranges of low hills which branch from flic 
Khfindpnr plateau. Tho west and south-west on and near the great 
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rivers form a continuation of tlie rich plain of tlie eastern Valvaj and 
like it are well wooded with mango and bdbhul. 

The climate is perhaps somewhat warmer than in the east of the 
district, though the heat is at no time considered severe and trying 
nights aro rare. Especially in the east the rainfall is variable and 
precarious. At Titsgaon, which is about fifty miles east of the Sahyfidri 
crest and sixty miles south-east of Sdtdra, during the eight years 
ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-four inches in 1862-G3 
to thirteen inches in 1865-60 and averaged twenty-three inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-seven 
inches in 1882-83 to seven inches in 1876-77 and averaged twonty- 
six inches. 

The only impoi’tant rivers aro the Krishna forming the western 
boundary, and the Terla which enters near the middle of the sob- 
division from .the north. In the west near the rivers the water- 
supply is good and the means of irrigation are fairly plentiful, while 
the extreme end of the Krishna canal penetrates into the north-west 
corner of the sub-division. The eastern portion is very badly off, 
water being wholly dependent on the uncertain rainfall. 

Near the Krishna and Terla the soil is rich black as fine ns any 
in the district. It boors the usual crops of jvari and gram besides 
oilseed groundnut and cotton and when watered sugarcane and 
condiments. Towards the north-east the soil is rocky and barren 
and 08 in Khdndpur bdjri and late jodri ore grown uith wheat in 
favoured spots. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty- 
six riding and 2144 load carts, 238 two-bullock and 1232 four- 
bullock ploughs, 17,544 bullocks and 8700 cows, 2190 he-bnffaloes 
and 7479 sbo-buffalocs, 1186 horses, 26,554 sheep and goats, and 
286 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 6064 with an average area of 23’15 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 928 were of not more than five 
acres j 1125 of five to ten acres j 1614 of ten to twenty acres ; 
1017 ef twenty to thirty acres; 620 of thirty to forty acres ; 337 
of forty to fifty acres; 403 of fifty to a hundred acres; 101 of 100 
to 200 acres ; ten of 200 to 300 acres ; seven of 300 to 400 acres ; 
and two of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 115,234 acres held for tillage, 12,933 or 11'22 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 102,301 acres 
177 wore twice cropped. Of tho 102,478 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 77,517 acres or 76'64 per cent of which 
10,813 were under spiked millet bnjri Penicillaria spicata, 60,624 
under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vnlgare, 177 under rdgi or 
ndc/uii Eleusinecorocana, 4535 under wheat gaJm Triticum mstivum, 

169 under rice llidt Oryza sativa, 177 under Italian millet rdla or 
Jidng Pauicum italicum, 954 under maize malclia Zea mays, and 138 
under barley jav Hordeum liexosticbon. Pulses occupied 16,243 
acres or 15-81 per cent of which 6705 were under gram harbhara 

« 1282—50 
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Cicer an'etinnin, 6017 under iur Cajanua indious/ 2067 under 
Miih or kulthi Dolichos bifloras, and 1464 under other pub^j 
Oilseeds occupied 3209 acres or 8'IS per cent of which 4 
under linseed ahM Linnm usitatissimum and 3205 under othe; 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3388 acres or 3‘30 per cent of whicl 
3238 were under cotton kwpus Gossypium herbaceum, 45 under 
Bombay hemp san or tdg Orotalaria juncea, and 110 under otW 
fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2121 acres or 2 06 per cenl 
of which 353 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 560 
under snrgarcane tts Saccharum ofScinarnm, 1006 under tohacco 
tambdkliu Kicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 202 under Taiions 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 79,704 people 76,743 
or 95‘03 per cent were Hindus, 8955 or 4*96 per cent Musalmdus, 
and six Fdrais. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4408 Brdhmans ; 

15 Kayasth Prabhns, writers ; 6234 Jains, 8700 Lingiyat Yanis, 
205 Mardtha Yanis, 188 Tdmbolis, 23 Marwdr Yanis, 9 Qujardt 
YAnis, and 3 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 33,197 Kunbis and 
2855 Mdlis, husbandmen; 1681 Chambhdrs, leather workers ; 1418 
Koshtis, weavers ; 997 Shimpis, tailors ; 971 Sutdrs, carpenters; 
759 Telis, oilmen; 711 Knmbhdrs, potters; 577 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 
413 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 312 Yaddrs, earth-diggers ; 260 Sangnis, 
wool weavers; 95 Buruds, bamboo- workers ; 84 Rduls, tape maketa; 
72 Edranjkars, saddle makers ; 71 Edsdrs, bangle makers ; 70 Sdlis, 
weavers; 56 Belddrs, qnanymen; 43 Londris cement makers j 27 
Ghisddis, tinkers ; 22 Otdris, casters ; 9 Patbarvats, stone dressers; 
8 Bangdris, dyers ; 641 Guravs, priests ; 95 Holdrs, labourers ; 61 
Ghad^, musicians; 1247 Hhdvis, barbers ; 454 Parits, washermen; 
3167 Dhangars, cowmen ; 47 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 779 KoHs, ferry- 
men; 84 Bhois, fishers ; 162 Pardeshis, petty traders; 11 Thdkura, 
husbandmen; 1361 Bdmoshis, watchmen ; 111 Yanjdris, husband- 
men; 5547 Mbdrs, village messengers; 1619 Md.ngs, villnge 
watchmen; 126 Dhors, tanners; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 857 
Jangams, 168 Gondhlis, 115 Gosavis, 44 Clutrakdthis, 33 Bhdts, 
10 vdsudevs, and 9 Joshis, beggars. 

Yalva in the extreme south-west is bounded on the north by 
Fdtan Eardd and Eihdndpnr, on the east by Tasgaon and Sdngli, 
on the south by the Ydma and beyond the Vdrna by Eolhdpnr, and 
on the west by the Ydrna and beyond the Ydrna by Kolhdpur and 
Sangamesbvar in Batndgiri. It has an area of 545 square miles, a 
population in 1881 of 169,408 or 310 to the square mile, and in 
1882 a land revenue of £44,133 (Bs. 4,41,330). 

Of the 545 square miles, 502 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 128 square miles are 
occupied by .the lands of ab’enated villages. The rest contains 
211,190 acres or 79'06 per cent of arable land, 2968 acres or 1‘11 
per cent of unarable land, 1491 acres or 0'56 per cent of grass, 
33,777 acres or 11*89 per cent of forests, and 19,722 acres or 7*88 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 
211,190 acres of arable land 46,312 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated- lands in Government villages. 
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Val7a is in two parts, the Krislina and lower Varna valley in 
tlie east and the upper Vdrna valley in the west. The lower valley 
is a black soil plain and the upper valley is hilly and in the extreme 
west has some of the densest forest in Satdra. As in Patan and 
Jdvli the beauty of the western hills and forests is marred by 
stretches left bare by humn. Much of the east is one great garden 
adorned by mango groves and by the long still reaches of the bdhhul- 
fringed Krishna. 

The heat is nowhere severe. In the east the climate is about the 
same as, perhaps a little warmer than, in Kardd, while the west is a 
hill climate, feverish in the rains and delicious in the hot months. 
The rainfall is much heavier in the west than in the east. At Peth, 
which is about twenty-five miles east of the Sahyddris and forty-two 
miles south of Sdtara, during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rain- 
fall varied from twenty-seven inches in 1869-70 to twelve inches in 
1862-63 and averaged seventeen inches j and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-one inches in 1882-83 to 
thirteen inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-seven inches. At 
Shirdla which is about twenty miles east of the Sahyddris and eight ‘ 
miles south- west of Peth, during the seventeen years ending 1882-83 
the rainfall varied from fifty-seven inches in 1882-83 to twenty- 
throe inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty-four inches. 

The only two important rivers are the Krishna flowing south-east 
and the Vdrna, which, rising in the Sahyddris, flows duo east and 
joins the Krishna a few miles beyond the south-east corner of the 
sub-division. Except near the hills on rooky soils away from rivers 
the water-supply is fair. The Krishna canal runs through the ten 
miles to the north-east of the Krishna between Kardd and Tdsgaon. 

The Krishna and lower Varna valleys have magnificent black soil 
like that of Kardd, growing much the same crops, yndri and gram 
the staple diy-crops and sugarcane and condiments where watered. 
Cotton and groundnuts are also grown, while in the hills rice, ndchni, 
and other Icimri grains are the usual crops. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 227 
riding and 2664; load carts, 3368 two-bullock and 3070 four- 
bullock ploughs, 30,887 bullocks and 18,998 cows, 7318 he- 
buSaloes and 13,073 she-bufialoes, 1761 horses, 49,384 sheep and 
goats, and 974 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages, was 7897 with an average area of 26‘95 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 1814 were of not more 
than five acres; 1569 of five to ten acres ; 1612 of ten to twenty 
acres ; 929 of twenty to thirty acres ; 566 of thirty to forty acres j 
359 of forty to fifty acres ; 517 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 173 of 
, 100 to 200 acres ; forty-four of 200 to 800 acres; ten of 800 to 400 
acres, and four of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 158,653 acres held for tiUage, 33,719 or 21-26 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 124,834 acres 
7585 were twice cropped. Of the 132,419 acres under tillage 
grain crops occupied 93,158 acres or 70-35 per cent of which 6893 
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were under spiked millet hajn PeniciUaria spicata, 36,279 midfr 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vnlgare, 9140 under rAgi or nmf,,,' 
Eleusine oorooana, 5666 under urheat galiu Tritionm ajstivnn 
4091 under chenna sdva Panicnm miliaceum, 5139 under rice lu'i 
Oryza sativa, 6455 under Italian millet rila or Mng Panienn 
itahonm, 1073 under maize makka Zea mays, 145 under barley 
Hordeum hexaatichon, and 17,288 under other grains ol 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 18,531 acres or IS-gg 
cent o£ which 12,584 were under gram liarbhara Cicer ariotisno 
2611 under tur Cajanns indicns, 230 under Icidith or blll’i 
Dolichos hifloruB, 1825 under uiid Phaseolus radiatus, 693 aadet 
mug Phaseolus mnngo, 95 under peas ‘Udtdna Pisum satimmiand 
491 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 3437 acres or 2‘o9 per 
cent of which 17 were under linseed alsM Linnm usitatissimun, 
and 3420 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8230 acres or 621 
per cent of which 7145 were under cotton hdpus Gossypiuu 
herbaceum, 133 under Bombay hem^an or tag Crotalaria juacea, 
and 932 under brown hemp unibddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscelli- 
npous crops occupied 9068 acres or 6‘64 per cent pf which 2631 mie 
under clullies mirchi Capsicum frutescons, 2199 nnder sngarm 
%s Saccharnm officinamm, 3815 under tobacco tambal'hu Hicotmiia 
tabaoum, and the remmning 618 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 169,408 people 
162,105 or 95'G8 per cent were Hindus, 7289 or 4’30 per cent 
hlusalmdns, and 14 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
6220 Briihmaus; 51 Hayasth Prabbus and 30 Fdtdue Frabhns, 
writers ; 5990 Jains, 4014 Ling4yat Vanis, 478 MarAtha V^nis, 225 
Tdmholis, 29 M4rw6r Vdnia, and 8 Gujardt Vdnis, traders and 
merchants; 93,178 EInnbis and 2659 illklis, husbandmen; 28S0 
Ch^mbbare, leather workers; 2180 £umbli&rs, potters; 1891 
Shimpis, tailors; 1874 Sutiirs, carpenters; 1352 Koshtia, weavers ; 
1304 Telia, oilmen ; 1212 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 750 Sdlis, weavers ; 
735 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 668 Yaddrs, earth diggers ; 373 Londris, 
cement makers ; 220 Kdsdrs, bangle makers ; 155 Sangurs, wool 
weavers ; 148 Buruds, bamboo workers ; 145 Belddrs, qnarrymen ; 
122 Kdranjkars, saddle makers ; 84 Otdris, casters ; 53 Pdtharvats, 
stone dressers; 25 Eduls, tape makers; 7 Rangdris, dyers; 
1543 Guravs, priests ; 83 Ghadeis musicians ; 78 Holdrs, labourers ; 
2117 Nhdvis, barbers; 1070 Parits, washermen; 5879 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 19 Gavlis, oowkeepers; C54 Kolia, ferrymen; 255 Bhois, 
fishers; 216 Pardeshis, petty traders; 48 Tbdkurs, husbandmen; 
1622 Rdmosbis, watchmen ; 66 Vjinjdris, husbandmeu ; 14,669 
Mhdrs, village messengers; 3129 Mdngs, village watchmen; 206 
Dhors, tanners; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 657 Jangams, 323 
Qosdvis, 198 Bhdts, 112 Joshis, 47 Gondhlis, 37 Uchlds, 23 
Mdnhhdvs, 11 Kolhdtis, and 5 Vdsndevs, beggars. 

Wa'i in the extreme north-west is hounded on the north by Bhor 
and the Nira and beyond the Niro by Mdval in Poona, on the east by 
Plialton and Koregaon, on tho south by Sdtdra and Jdvli, and on tho 
west by Bhor. It has an area of 390 square miles, a population in 
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1881 of 88,610 or227 to the square mile, andia 1882 a land revenue 
of £19,636 (Rs. 1,93,560). 

Of the 390 square miles 840 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 82 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
130,008 acres or 65‘91 per cent of arable land, 13,456 acres or 6*82 
per cent of unarable laud, 46,077 acres or 23‘36 per cent of forests, 
and 7698 acres or 3'91 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 130,008 acres of arable land 29,003 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in G^oveimment villages. 

Wdi is surrounded and crossed in a number of directions by spurs 
of the Sahyadris while it is divided by the Mahddev range into two 
halv.es belonging to the valleys of the Krishna and Nira rivers. 
The Krishna half is decidedly the more fertile and pleasing of the 
two, the country about the river is well wooded, and the hills in parts 
are fairly clothed with trees. The other half, termed the Khanddla 
petty division, is bare and slopes towards the Nira which divides it 
from the Poona district. 

The climate of the plains is temperate throughout, though the 
Khanddla petty division is warm in the hot weather and subject to 
frequent droughts, and the rainfall there is very precarious. The 
climate in the Sahyddri parts is very cool and' the rainfall heavy ns 
in Jdvli. At Wdi, which is about sixteen miles east of tho Sahyadris 
and twenty miles north of Satdra, during tho ten years ending 
1809-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-four inches in 1861-62 to 
twenty inches in 1865-66 and averaged twenty-seven inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied, from forty-nino 
inches in 1875-76 to nineteen inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty- 
one inches. At Khanddla, which is about twenty-five miles east of 
the Sohyddris and twenty-six miles north of Sfitara, during tho 
sixteen years ending 1 882-83 the rainfall varied from twenty-seven 
inches in 1867-68 to eight inches in 1871-72 and averaged nineteen 
inches. 

The Krishna and Kira are the only important rivers. The Nira 
forms the boundary of tho Poona district and the Krishna can be 
traced past holy Wdi almost np to its source above the village of Jor 
in the extreme west. In the Krishna valley water is abundant bub 
the supply is poor in the Khanddla petty division. Land is watered 
both from wells and from streams. 

Near the Krishna tho soil^is good ; elsewhere it is poor. Towards 
the west tho hill crops of ndchni Blensine corocana, vari Panicum 
miliare, and rice are grown on red soil, and hmri or wood-ash 
tillage prevails. In the east the soil is mostly poor black or gray or 
of the kind called mdlrdn,jvdri and bdjri being tbe staple crops. 

According to tbe 1882-83 returns farm stock included 120 ridinc 
and 1281 load carts, 9127 two-bullook and 2072 four-bnllock 
ploughs, 19,932 bullocks and 11,900 cows, 893 he-buffaloes and 5805 
she-bnnaloes, 723 horses, 80,516 sheep and goats, and 541 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated land's in 
Government villages was 19,074 with an average area of 6’79 acres. 
Of tho whole number of holdings 9763 were of not more than five 
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acres ; o025 of firo to ion acre's ; 3011 of ten to twenty acre,; ifij) 
of twenty to thirty acres ; ICO of thirty to forty acres; scviatVii' 
forty to tifty acres ; t)iirty*one of fifty to a hnndrcil acres ; fonrot li.i 
to 200 acre.s ; two of 200 to 300 acres ; and three of 300 to 400 sen-. 

In 1881-62, of 101,9r»l ncrcs held for tillage, 10,303 or 1912 t-i 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 82,418 a(;a< 
a ICO were twice cropped. Of the 8 1,017 acres under lillape gn'j 
crops occupied 70,070 ncres or 82’.52 per cent of which 85,500 sm 
umler spiked millet lutjri Penicillnrin spic.-rtn, 20,43 1 under h 4 v ,3 
millet ji'/iri Sorghum viilgare, 4840 nndcrniyi or nne/mi Eleffist, 
corociiim, 2017 under wheat Triticum rcitivum, 3911 nnii 
clicnnn Mirn 1‘unicuin milincenin, 2108 tinder rice IhU Oryao paliui, 
793 under Italian millet riila or hhirj Paiiicnm itnlicnm, tlireeand': 
inniru makka Zca mays, and 71 under h.srley jav Hordcuc 
licxasticlioii. Pulses occupied 11,001 ncres or 12'9.'> per cent d 
which 1177 were under gr.sm hotihnrti Cicor nnetinnm, 201) 
under lur Cajnniis iudiciis, 4.'>70 under hililh or kiillhi Dolichot 
liiflorua, 248 under w«fW Plmscolus radiatus, C41 under itiij 
I’hnseolus mungo, 79 under peas vdhina Pisnm sntirura, sii nnte 
mtifiir Erviim lens, and 2243 under other pulses. Oil-secdi ' 
occupied 28S-t acres or 3*39 per cent of wliicli 459 wore under 
giiigclly seed fil Sesamutn indiciim, 105 under linseed nidi Lingm 
UMitntissiinum, and 2820 tinder other oilseeds. Fibres ocenpied 87 
acres or 001 percent of which 10 wore under Bombay hemp mu or 
Itlf/ Crotnhiria juncen, and 21 under brown boinp ambihJi Hibi'ca' 
canimbimis. ialisccllancons crops occupied 91 9 acres or POSpercent 
of which 05 Avere under chillies mirchi Capsicum fmlesccns, 393 
tindor .suptiTcnno i« Stcclianim oniciiinriim, 12 nndor tobscco 
iamlnihhu Xicotinna tabneurn, and the remaining 419 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of SS,CI0 people 83,005 
or 90*00 per cent were Ifiudus, 2857 or 0*22 per cent Jltisnlmao', 
14 D or 0*10 per cent Christians, and 3 Piirsi.s. Tho dcttiils of the 
Ilimbi castes are: 6390 Briihmans; II P.itdno Prablius, writois; 
266 Lingdyal Viliim, 239 Titmbolis, 235 Jains, 02 Mnnitha Vltnis, 15 
hfilrwitr Vitnis and 13 Gujnrdt Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 45,514 
Kunbis and 4796 Mdlis, husbandmen; 1439 Cluimbbtlrs, IcatliW 
workers ; 978 Sutiirs, cariicnters ; 939 Soiiitrs, goldsmiths; 870 Telis, 
oilmen ; 875 Kumbbiim, potters ; 083 Sfdis, weavers ; 029 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 308 Kdsdrs, bangle makers ; 220 Lolifirs, blncksmitlis ; 162 
Snngars, wool weavers; 128 Bcldiirs, qnnrrymen; 123 Kosbtis, 
Aveavors ; 104 Vadars, e,artli diggers ; 75 Buruds, bamboo workers; 
CG Ghisfidis, tinkers; 61 Kdmnikars, saddle makers; 42 LonSris, 
cement makers; 24 Pdtharvnts, stone dressers ; 21Eduls,tape makers *, 
19 Otfiris, castors ; 810 Giivavs, priests ; 44 Holdrs, labourers * 40 
Gliadsis, musicians ; 1195 Nlidvis, barbers ; 627 Pants, wosbermon * 
52G5 Dhangara, coAvmen; 4G GavHs, cowkeepers ; 508 Kolis ferry- 
men; 115 Bhois, fishers; 57 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 27 PaiAlcshis 
petty traders; 1886 Edmosbis, watchmen; 8285 Mhdrs village 
messengers; 1080 Mdngs 'rillago watchmen ;] 1 Dhors, 'tanners; 
10 Bliangis, scavengers; 280 Gosdvis, 179 Gondblic iss 
m J»1,V27 Bhtfi, 6 koMfe, bs's vSi ' 
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Akhalkop is a small torm of 2910 people four miles north-east 
of Aslita and eleven miles west of Tdsgaon. The town lies on the 
right bank of the Krishna at a point where the river takes a bond 
from west to south. A flying bridge lends across the Krishna to 
Bhilavdi village on the loft bank immediately opposite Akhalkop 
and a fair weather local fund road leads to Tdsgaon and Ashta. The 
village is chiefly agricultural and depends for its prosperity on the 
rich produce of the black soil of the Krishna. Akh.alkop has two 
small temples of Datt^traya and Mbasoba both in high local repute 
and tbe scenes of large fairs. Tho Dattdtraya temple (6'G"x4' 
9"x9') is built on rising ground in a grove of trees ebiofly 
nim and consists of a small cut-stone shrine facing east and 
containing tho footprints of Dattdtraya. Tho shriuo was first 
built by the Deahpdndyds of Akhalkop and rebuilt about 1860 by 
Krislmardv Trimbak Biipat then mdmlatddr of Vdlva. A flight 
of steps (12' X 6') built from alms obtained by devotees lends up to 
the entrance gate. The temple enjoys lands valued at £1 3s. 6d. 
(Bs. ll^)but tho Brfihmnn ininistrants make about £80 (Rs. 800) 
during the three fair days, tho full-moon of Margshksh or Novembor- 
December, the dark fifth oiMdgh or January-Pobrnary, and tho dark 
twelfth of Ashvtn or September -October. On all tho thi’ec occasions 
the mask of tho god is carried in a palanquin with tho honours of 
the umbrella, peacock fans, maces, and flywhisks as symbols of 
sovereignty. Tho second in January-Pobruary is tho chief fair 
attended by over 5000 people. A large charitable dinner is given 
on this day to Brahmans and tho poor. Tho ti’adors of Akhalkop 
and rich merchants from other parts of tho disti'ict furnish 
contributions iu money and in kind. 

Tho other temple is of Mhasoba n spirit bolievod to bo an attendant 
on Ganpati. Tho temple is a domed stone shrino ten feet long by 
eight feet broad and including tho domo about twelve feel high. 
According to tho Krishnd-muhAtmya tho temple is said to have 
originally belonged to Ganpati and this seems probable as separate 
temples of Mhasoba are very rare. Round tho shrino are stones 
representing the attendants of Ganpati and insido a stone for 
Mhasoba. In front of the temple are three gateways built about 
200 years ago by a headman of Akhalkop. A fair is hold in April 
and attended by about 2000 people chiefly low caste Hindus, Dhora 
Mangs and Rdmoshis, and a few Mardthsls, who are generally credited 
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witli hatolung evil plans for gang roliberies and dacoitiea taftj 
occasion. IVom one to two thousand goats are offered at tie ij, 
to Mhasoba. The heads arc all given to tho village iDadnim, ab 
nsually has a largo' number of guests whom he either entertas, 
on sheop’s head or who buy tho heads from him at |d. [|n'| 
a pioce. Tho rest is oiitcn by the offerers who first offer the ncii 
to tho god by placing it before tho temple and then retire to Ir.', 
on it. fTo mcat-offoring is allowed insido the shrine. The tenpli 
enjoys rent-free lands assessed at £13 (Rs, 130) a year and TOnl 
probably £50 (Rs. 500) a year. The Gurav priests of the temih 
get about £20 {Rs. 200) more during tho fair. A flight of tlirtj 
steps (SO'xl'xl') Avitbfour landings all built by devotees leah 
down from the temple to tho river bed. 

Asllta in Talvawitb in 1881 n population of 9896, isa mnnicipil 
town twelve miles south-east of IsMmpnr. The town lies on a sligU 
rise above the valley of tho Krishna river which flows four miles to the 
east. The Peth-Sdngli local fund road passes close to tho west. 
Tho town is walled and has four gates one on each side. There is s 
Bnb-jndge’s court, a post office, and a vornacnlar school. The water- 
supply is chiefly from a well at tho north-west corner of the torni 
for drinking purposes and a tank outside the west of the town 
for washing and eattle-watoring. The well is dug in the solid roch 
and is about forty feet square. In 1880 its supply was in danger of 
running short when some of tho rock was blasted as a last hope that 
a spring would ho discovered. The boring rods were driven into 
the rook and a fault hit upon. Tho water shot up os from an 
artesian well and there has been no difficulty since. Bnt the 
remotest quarters of tho town and the low castes ars often in 
difficulties for water and in dry seasons hove to go as far as tho 
Krishna. The 1872 census showed 8874 Hindus and 674 Jlaanltodna 
or a total of 9648. . Tho 1881 census showed 9270 Hindus and 626 
Musalmfins. Tho trade of the town is small, the population ‘.being 
entirely agricultural. In area Ashta is nearly the largest village in 
the district,* and yields a land revenue of over £3000 (Rs. 80,000), 
while no other village in the district comes within mneh more thnn 
half this amount. About a quarter of a mile to the west of the town 
is another large tank formed by a dam said to date from Musalm4n 
times. The hollow behind the dam has silted up and the tank now 
hardly bolds water. Some large banian and tamarind ti-ees at its east 
and south-east edges make good shade for a camp. At the east 
side is a temple of Bhairar kept by Dhangara. The temple itself is 
very small, and consists only of an image chamber with a small 
veranda opening east. But it has a paved courtyard with cloisters 
about 120 feet square with walls twelve feet high and a gateway 
surmounted with a drum chamber or nagdrhhdna. The worship 
is entirely conducted by Guravs and Dhangars. The Dhangars 
meet every evening and on Sunday evenings in large numbers, 
advancing to the temple in procession with drums and pipes, to 


1 Mhiwrad and Tarkute in MSa ate the only tiro Tillages which con compare 
Ashta Imt their lands are all Irarrcn miU, while those of Ashta are nearly all 
rich black eoil, ‘ ' 
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lance and sing before tbo god, before whom sheep and goats are often 
sacrificed. Most of the buildings are the work of rich Dhangars 
ind point to a time when the caste had some wealth and infiuenco. 
The town has a cloth-shop kept by Vtini members of the community 
ef different castes and occupations on the co-operative principle 
which is a new feature in the district. It pays its way fairly well 
and cash payments are strictly adhered to. In 1882-83 the 
mnnicipality had an income of £185 (Rs. 1850) and an expenditure 
jf £120 (Es. 1200). It has built a set of public latrines in a 
iseful quarter and is adding to their number in other parts of the 
sown. In 1857 during the insurrection at Kolhapur, a body of 
joventy-five horse was stationed at Askta then the head-quarters of 
ihe Valva sub-division. 

Aundll village is the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi and forms 
wt of his estate or jaffir. It is surrounded on all sides by 
jrovornmont territory forming part of the Khatilv sub-division and 
ies nino miles south-west of Vadnj, the head-quarters of the 
Khatilv sub-division and about twonty-.six miles south-east of 
Sdtdra. At the top of the pass by which the S/itara-Tilsgaon 
•cad connects the Khatilv and Koregaon sub-divisions, a cross 
•cad branches due east to Aundh which lies in a basin of small 
lills entirely sheltered from the north and cast. The village 
las vernacular schools for boys and girls, a native library 
vith a few books and photographs and the chief native news- 
)apQr3. The dispensary is in charge of a passed medical pupil and 
ins an average daily attendance of about thirly-fivo patients. The 
Irinkiug water-supply of the town is mainly from wells. But there 
ire also two largo tanks twenty yai’ds apart and each about fifty yards 
iqunro said to have been built by a Vani many hundred years ago. 
Phe water is bad and little u.scd oven for washing. The Pant's 
nansion or vdcla is the chief building in tho village and consists of 
i two-storeyed vdda in tho Mnrntha stylo with a quadnanglo in tho 
iontro. In front is a courtyard flanked with buildings out of 
vhich a narrow approach loads at right angles into the main street. 
L’ho whole building covers a space of about two acres. Next to it 
n'the north of tho town is a toinplo of Yamuna Devi, tho patron 
foddoss of tho Pant Pratinidhi’s family. In front of tho tomplo on 
bo oast is a very fine lamp-pillar or dipmdl about sixty foot high 
.nd not more than about fifteen feet in diaraotor at the base. It 
3 studded in eight nltornato linos with in each lino twonty-two 
trojocting stones for mounting by and twonty-two brackets for 
amps making a total of 17G lamps and ns many stops. To break 
ho monotony of tho structuro tho steps aro fixed in a position 
ntormodiate between tho brackets and vies versa. Tho moulding of 
loth brackets and stops is plain but graceful and the stono work 
if tho whole finely cut and well put togothor. Tho uncommon hoight 
ind slender tapering of this dipmdl makes it unusually elegant. 
Lurangzeb came to the village, it is said, with tho intention of 
)reaking open tho idol, but ho spared tho dipmdl. About two 
niles south of tho town is a bungalow in a plantkin garden built 
;S a summer resort. About a mile to tho south-wost of the town 
D 1282-67 
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is a Irill about 800 feet above tbe plain, the summit ol wHct i 
crowned by another templo of Y amuua Devi. It is the Bpcci; 
resort for worship of the Pant and his family) and 1ms hcni*n.ii v 
enlarged and adorned by the present chief and his anccstcr. 
Except its great local repute for holiness the temple has notlii^ 
remarkable about it. The courtyard is about thirty yards sqct- 
paved with stone and surrounded by ramparts about twelve 
thick and fifteen feet high inside. Outside, the height rises with ts 
hill, and in places is not less than forty feet. Thcro arofi;;! 
bastions one at the south-west and two each at the north-west a;l 
north-east corners. The south-east comer is rcctaugulnr. Oo tb 
north‘West side is the gateway a pointed arch of the thickness d 
the wall and on its left is the nagarJeham or music chamber. TU 
temple consists of a plainly hniltmandap about thirty feet by tweotj 
fronting east with a star-shaped cut stone hut plain idol-chamhcT 
or gabhwra with a greatest length and breadth of about tvrcntj 
feet and surmounted by a twelve-sided stucco spire. The gabUn 
contains a black stone image of Yamndi. The ascent up the Ii31 
is made easy by means of about a hundred steps and an cxcclicDl 
pathway about ten feet broad, Tbore is an alternative ronio hj 
a second flight of steps np tbe lower half of tbe hill and pssinj 
a small shrine of Ganpati. On tbe bill side at tbe north-west oi tb 
temple is a flat ridge with tbe remains of a mango grove and a 
stone tank about twenty yards square. The temple and its 
neighbourhood are the favourite haunt of small very tame monkeys 
Twenty acres of land are given as indm to tbo monkoys, nod 
.^rain is spread for them in tbe rains when tlie;y are bclievod to b 
in difiiculties for food. Though tbe temple bnilding is not very 
notable the ascent gives a fine view about twenty-five miles north- 
west towards Sdtara and on a clear day as far ns Shingndpur about 
thirtymiles to the north-east. Inl713Aundh wastho sconoofabattlo 
between Krisbnardv Khatdvkar a Brdhmun raised by the Mogliah 
■and Bdldji Vishvandth afterwards the first Pesbsva and at that time 

a. clerk to Shdhu (1708-1749) of Satdra. Krishnai-dv wms defeated 
and on submission was pardoned and granted the village of Khatav, 
twenty-five miles east of Sdtdra. 

Baha'durva'di is an alienated village belonging to tbo Sdngli 
state and granted to Rdmebaudrordv Jlaliipatrdv Ghorpado adopted 
son of tbo widows of Mahipatrdv Ghorpado a junior branch of the 
Mudhol family. Tho village lies within the limits of the Vdlva 
sub-division abont twelve miles south-east of Peth, and is easily 
reached by turning oast from tho Kolbdpnr mail road at tho village 
of Tdndulvddi which is ten miles soutu of Poth. Bahddurvddi is 
remarkable for a fort consisting of three oriclosnros. Tho first or 
outer enclosure is round, about 150 yards in diameter, and consists of 
.an earthen embankment about thirty feet high. Inside is another 
round space about 100 yairds in diameter enclosed by a stone and 
mud wall about four foot tliick and twenty foot high, with a shallow 
ditch about six feet wide. It has nine bastions of which tho central 

b. aBtion is over a fortified gateway of some strength. All the hnstion-s 
arc loopholed for musketry. The third and innermost enclosure is a 
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square about sixty yards iu diameter surrounded by a moat twenty 
Eeot wide and thirty feet deep. It is enclosed by walls of stone 
ind mud about thirteen feet thick and surmounted by eight bastions^ 
one at each corner and one at tho centre of each side. The bastions 
facing east are particularly strong and the wall is of rough masonry 
m mortar. The centre bastion on tho oast is inhabited and tho 
(valls contain store chambers. The walls and bastions are surrounded 
by a parapet and nro loopboled for musketry. Their ramparts 
formerly held gnns and mortars the few remaining of which wore 
jaken possession of by Government when the district was disarmed 
in 1837-58. Tho inmost onclosnra has a mansion forming the 
pesidonco of the Indmddr and a rook-ent well with steps, about fifty 
feet deep and twenty-five feet wide, and always bolding twenty feet 
of water. The situation of this fort is decidedly striking,, crowning 
IS it does tho knoll on which tho village is built with the templc- 
srowned bill of Mallikdrjun to tlio north, the luxuriant Vdrna valley 
on the east south and west, and Panhalannd PAvangad to the south- 
west. No romarkablo engagomeut seems to have taken place at tho 
fort aud since tho death of Mahipatrav, who served tho last Poshwa in 
i high office under Hari Pant Phudko, tho general in charge of 
the jaripatka or standard, the family has not been distinguished. 
The fort is said to have been built by tho fourth Peshwa MAdbavrav 
(17C1 - 1772) as a frontier protection against tho attacks of 
KolhApur. 

Tlio temple of MahAdov though not old is worth a visit. It 
sousists of an idol- chamber or gabh&ra and a hall or mandap 
together about fifty feet hy twenty. Tho entrance is by a low 
irregular-shnpod arch, and the walls about twelve foot high aro of 
woll dressed black stone. Tho brick spire is not unhandsome. 
The walls have a facade of images in relief and painted in chunam 
with some grotesque fignros of animals and human beings on the 
roof of the mandap. 

Ba'gai in VAlva four miles south-west of Ashta is a large 
igricultural village alienated to tho junior branch of the Mantri 
family tho senior branch of which lives at IsIAmpur. Tho 1881 
sensns showed a population of 4707. Tho village has lofty walls in 
many places thirty feet high with, all round, a deep moat forty 
cot broad usually full of water on tho west. There is also nn inner fort 
jr citadel, onlorod by a strong gata A largo colony of MusalmAns 
liro in tho village, and tho place was one of the posts or thdnds of 
tho BijApur kings (1489 - 1086). Outside tho village about half a 
milo to tho cast is a mosquo about tliirly foot square and fifteen 
high with a small dome in the centre. There are eight pillars four 
smboddod in tho walla and four in the centre. The niches are 
Baraccnic handsomely monldod and decorated in fiornl patterns. To 
the cast of tho mosque is a courtyard about sixty yards square 
containing a mausoleum of tho usual typo in honour of Kadir SAhib 
\ Pir who received this honour for, among other things, miraculously 
curing a tumour with which MAhmud ShAh, seventh kingof Bijnpur 
[1G2G-IG56) was .afaictod. Tho tomb inside is covered with a 
beautiful brocade curtain presented by the Mantris of Bjlgni. 
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Ba'he, five miles nortli-easfc of Petli^with in 1881 apopuU*; -,;- 
2102, is an alienated villngo chiefly reninrkahlo for toinplV> p| g’-I' 
llamiing, MSruti, Ganpati, and Shrikrishiia, built on an idandiVi-* 
bed of tUo Krishna. The chief temple of Shri lUmling ini i 
one Antoba Niiik Bhidb about a century and a half ago. It ij b/- 
of mortai-ed brick thronghont on a plinth two feet high. Ts- 
ffdbhdra or imago-chamber is about ten foot square anti uai- 
high. The outer chamber has a vaulted roof with four pillars. ItJ 
side aisles are about eight feet high and the centre about thirti - 
feet high. Tho arches are pointed and about six fool wide. 7t> 
whole chamber is about twenty feet square and is capped \> 
usual by a pinnacle about thirty feet high also in mortared brM 
The legend about tbo tomplo is that IWm Imltcd hero (lariiig » 
pilgrimage and worshipped the Ihig. Two fairs are lield at "ft> 
tcmplo ono on the last day of Pattsh or Dccombor-Jannarj !mdd« 
other on tho bright ninth of Chaitra or Jfarch-ApriHn hoimur rl 
Edm’s birthday. The tomplo of Mdniti built in 1811 by a Dhanr-* 
Setn Harpn Khot is a poor double building about thirty itv*. 
by fifteoD. Tho whole is snrroundod by a availed co\irl. Tt‘ 
entrance is through a solid masonry arch. In high floods tho rlut 
flows right up to the dome of tho temple and every year surronn'U 
tho walled court. Sctu Dhangar also presented tho Kumliug tcropl? 
with a carious brass cobra, licsidos these temples the village 
Government vernacular school with about forty boys. 

Bdho village was originally granted to Yiishvaatillv Tliorat aki 
flonrishod in tho reign of E&jdram (1089-1700) and his son Shirtiji 
(1700-1708). Tnshvantrdv was killed in tho battle of Panhflla (l/Odl, 
In's adopted son was not present, and his villngos were given f> 
Sidduji his nephew. Yashvnntrilv's mansion in Jlilho wus fortifi^l 
with mud and stone walls bastioned at tho comers. 

BabLUle village situated close nndor tho north slopo of the 
Mnla-Tdinbvo spur three miles south of Mnndrul nnd ten miV< 
cast-south-cast of Pdtan contains n carious liltlo Zlcmudpanti 
tcmplo said to hnvo been built in a single night. It stands in the 
middle of a p.avod court (78’x 64') sunk four feet in the ground an! 
Burroundc«l by five acres of fine old jnmpal trees. TJjo teinjdo faces 
oast and consists of an iinago-cliambor with stoiio walls .*(01 in mortar 
(14' 4"x IS' 8") and surmounted by a fhWiar or spire twoiity-nino 
feet high from tho gi-oiind. This spire is modem ami built 
during tho last century by Farshiin'un Kiinlyan Ang:il a rich banker 
ofNigadi who built a tomplo at Pato.'.livnr near nnd many others 

in tho district. The walls nro 2’ 8* thick and I he inner space nbout 
eight feet .•square. In tho centre is a ling of Ihihuleshvnr iJahi'ulcv 
in a case or t'hdUunkba fronting north and over a sjiring the 
wnlor of which dniin.s through a channel .shajjcd like a cow’s hwd 
into a stone bn<;in formed on tho north side in tho court p.aveiinuit. 
In tho nortlj-wcsl and south-east oorners are two sjnnll bnsinH sunk 
in the floor nnd there arc two niches one in tlic south nnd one in 
the north wall. The entnince to tho imrigo-chamher i.H through a 
vestibule (7' -rxlS' 10") by n quadrangular dwrwny two feet braid 
by 4' P‘ higli. Tho vestibule h.is twu solid niches in the north and 
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south walls. The hall or mandap which is really the only ancient 
part of tUo temple is fourteen feet long east to west and 18' lO" 
broad north to south. It is, as usual, open at all four sides, 
supported hy twelve pillars in four rows of three each, 5' 8" 
apart east to west or three rows of four each 4' 6" apart north to 
south. The four west pillars arc embedded in the modern vestibule 
wall ; of tbe rest the four middle form a square in the centre 
of which is a small stono hull or Nandi, and the remaining four 
are partly embedded in a stono bench 2' 8" wide the end of which 
lies vertically under the eaves, which aro broad and turned up at the 
end. The roof 7' 8" high from within was originally flat but has been 
put on a slope with brick and comontod by a modern hand. Behind 
the bench rises a back about four feet high from the ground. The 
pillars aro all of one pattern. The shafts are of a single block cut 
in rectangular octagonal and cylindrical concentric divisions but 
without any carving or ornament. The stone used throughout tho 
mandap is in largo blocks or slabs and at tho roof is joined to tho 
pillars by brackets branching in four directions. Bach compartment 
has a coiling in tho lozeiigo pattern, formed by placing slabs 
diagonally to each other without mortar. About nine foot east of 
tho temple is a bathing tauk (15' 11" x 19') fed from a spring in tho 
south-east corner of tho court and joined with it by a drain. Five 
stops lead down to tho water of which there is always three feet 
depth. Tlio ofliciatiiig temple priests are somo Brahmans inhabiting 
tho uoighbouring village of Qaravdo. Tho temple is connected with 
Bahulo half a mile off by a causeway. Water is very plentiful in 
this neighboui’hood, and advantage has been taken of it in many 
wells and channels for irrigation purposes, while close by tho tompio 
an excellent supply is given to Garavdo village by a pipe so 
constructed as to tap a spring. In fact few villages in tho district 
have such a pure and incorruptible supply of water. Pairs in honour 
of Bahuleshvar are held on tho ilaluishivrdlra or Great Night of 
Shiv in Pobruary-jMarch and tho Mondays of iS/mtauH or July-August 
and attended by from two to three thousand people. The ling is 
said to have been sot up by a cowherd to whom tho god appeared 
and showed tho spring flowing with milk. 

Ba'mnoli village with a population of 494- lies soven milos 
sonth-wost of Modha. It is conncclod with Medha by an 
excellent bullock track, and is tho starting point in the Koyna valley 
for tho Ainboli pass connecting it with tho ICoukan. Tho villago 
has been a local market from early times and has one or two 
shops of traders. Like Tdmbi, Bdmnoli was a small administrative 
centre under tho Mardtha government. 

Banpuri in the VAng valley, ton milos sonth-south-oast of PAtan, 
is an alienated village belonging to Vasudov Anant DoshpAndo of 
KolcvAdi. To the south of tho villago on tho hill side is a tompio 
of NAikba, a form of Shiv. Tho tompio is a solid but poor slructuro 
with stone walls and a tiled roof. Tho ling has a silver mask which 
is carried in procession on tho two fair days, tho fifth of Chaitra 
(March- April) and tho tenth of Ashvin (Septembor-October), On tho 
latter occasion tho attendance numbers over ,7000. Tho legend is 
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that a cultivator sumamod J^uugado dovotodly ■vrorshipped SMv m 
this spot until ho grow so old and infirm that ho could go no lonMi 
Shiv ordered him to go homo and promised to follow him iihodii 
not look behind. Tho old man obeyed till on his way hearing i 
torriblo noise ho looked back and saw an enormous boulder lalla 
■ from tho hill and smashod to pieces. That night ho had a ^ean 
that the boulder was Shiv wbo should bo worshipped on tho spot wd 
styled Ndikba. 

Ba'vdlian. village alionatod to Rdjririlm Bhonslo, tho adopted 
son of the widows of tho lato Baja of Sritdra, had in 1881 a populatbs 
of 4095 or an increase of 374 oror that of 1872. It is situated tW 
milos due south of Wfii and a milo south of tho "WSi-PancLvad road, 
with which it is connected by a small road leading down to the 
Krisbnn river which flows about 14 miles to tho north. To tho west 
of tho village is a bare rango of hills branching from Fasarni and 
containing two small caves very diOicnlt of access believed to ho 
Buddhist. On tho hill .top is a flat platcnn with a temple o! Deri 
in charge of a GosdvL In tho village is an old temple of Bliairar 
tho whole of which was rohuilt about fifty years ago from village 
subscriptions. Tho temple is whitewashed and is a rude stone work 
with a brick spii'o and a courtyard. A yearly fair is hold on the 
dark" fifth of Phalgiin (February- March) and is attended by 500 
to 1000 people. A far moro interesting strnctaro is the Mahdder 
temple down by tho Krishna about a quarter of n milo north ol 
tho high road. A paved court has been built on tho side which 
slopes gently down to tho river. Tho temple consists of aa 
imago-chnmbor about twelve foot square apparently old and 
a modern hall open at tho sides, with twelve pillars sapportiDg 
a flat roof with a parapet and broad oaves. On tho north of tho 
iinngo-cliamber or gdbhdra is a small stono basin into which flows 
tho water thrown over tho ling and over a spring believed to be ono 
of tbo mouths of the SarasTOti. Tho hall is about twenty feet square 
and tlia courtyard in front oighty foot by sixty. The irango-chamber 
is surmounted by a spire or sitilihar in tlie old star shape. Loading 
from tbo temple to tbo rivor is a flight of stone steps thirty fcot 
wide.' Tho toinplo was added to and restored by a Peshwa ofSoer 
surnamod Kdnitkar. Besides these temples the village contains his 
large mansion or vdda with lofty brick walls and a gateway about 
forty feet high surrounding the court, and another two-storeyed 
mansion in eight compartments belonging to the Kulkarni family. 

Bliairavgad Fort twenty miles west Mutb-west of Pdtan and 
aboutfonr miles west of Mdla, from which it is pretty easily accessible 
by a rough footpath through dense jungle, is a rounded hill situated 
on the face of the Sahyddri range and jotting about a hundred feet 
into tho Konkan. A narrow neck tmrty yards long separates it 
from the cliff on the east, which rises some 300 feet above it. 
About five acres in ar’ea the hill has on the east a temple of Bhairav 
which gives it its name. 

According to Grant Duffi^ Bhairavgad was one of tho forts built 


1 ManStbCs, 13 note 3 , 
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by the rdjds of Piinliula. Tbo garrison in Mar/lfcba times -wag 
furnished by soldiers sent from Sdtdra. Thoro are no traces of 
bouses and "tbo walls aro in ruins. In tbo last MarAtba war 
Bliairavgnd was captured by tbo English on tbo 23rd of May 1818. 
A detacluiiont of a linndrcd rank and filo was sont by Lientcnaut- 
Goloiiel Konnody under command of Lieutenant Capon from 
Siivarda in Gbiplun in IlatnagirL They proceeded to TnJdrda 
a village at tbo foot of tbo bill from wbiob there was an ascent 
of nearly six miles. But a uicssago brought down tbo native ofiiccr 
in charge of tbo fort with a p.arty of tbo garrison, who promised 
to surrender next morning on condition that tbo arms and property 
of liimsclf and tbo garrison about a Imiidred strong, wore rcsspectod 
and an escort of sepoys allowed as far as lYitau. Tbo fort was 
taken accordingly without resistance.* 

Bllilavdi, Oi miles south-west of Tiisgaon, is a village on tbo 
left bank of tbo Krishna with in 1881 a population of G.jGO. Tbo 
1872 census showed a total of G227 of whom 5832 wore Uiudus and 
395 Mnsabuitus j of tbo 1881 total 0156 were Hindus and 413 
Musalmiins. The village is almost entirely agricultural, but lias 
some substantial moneylenders. 'J’bc surrounding land is some of 
tbo best black soil of tbo Krishna valley. The road from Tdsgaon 
to Asbtn passes through (bis village which is connected by a flying 
bridge with Akbalkop on tbo ojiposito bank. A fine bathing ffhut 
or flight of steps lias been inudo down to the river. The descent is 
not more than about five feet and tbo slops have been so built tlmt 
a coin placed on any step c.an bo scon from any position of equal 
height in tbo rest of the flight. The river bank is very soft and 
muddy and tbo foundation for the slejis is said to bo constructed 
principally of cattle horns which were collected in great numbers and 
thrown into tbo wntcr the notion of which it in snid citnnod thorn to 
spread and take root like trees. In 1827 Gnptaiu CInucs notices 
libilavdi as a village of 550 bouses with fifteen shops and a rcslbonsc.® 

BllOpalgad lull fort lies within (ho rillago limits of B.4niir 
at the extrerno soullucast of tbo Klidnslpur sub-division. Tbo 
easiest approach to it is from Kbdmlpar eleven miles by the Kai-dd- 
Bijiljiur road to Palsbi, wbcnco a rougli path passable for ponies 
Ic.ads through a very stony country four miles dtic oast to BAnur. A 
small neck of land divides tbo spur on which tbo fort nml village aro 
situated from tbo main KliAuapur plateau. Tbo fort is formed by 
broken walls skirting tbo edges of on irregular rliomboid raised 
about sixty foot above tbo rest of tbo plateau. A bill in tbo contro 
might servo as tbo bula hilla or citadel, but it is unfortified and 
contains a tcmplo of Jinbndor. Tbo village of BAuur is situated 
at the south of tbo fort just insido tbo wall. 3'bo intornal area 
of the fort is between two and three hundred acres. On tbo south- 
east, oast and north, it is fairly nnapproncbablo up tbo precipitous 
descent of about 700 foot on into tlio Iklilu valley below. On tbo 
west and south there is nothing but the small rise of sixty to ono 
hundred feet above mentioned, but to reach tliis tbo narrow nock 
noticed above lias to bo crossed, Tbo fort, liowovcr, is commanded 
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from liills about Imlf a tnilo to tlio west. A broad tntck to mjjj 
in nnciont tiiiica from tbo villngo of Jarntidi five miles soalW.; 
by which stores used to be sent. Thcro is a small tank inside ft; 
fort, and closo on tho south a fino largo ono with n well adjaiejit 
and full of water throughout the year. According to a local lcr>ee| 
tho fort was built by a king named Bhopitl. In 1079, BhopSWl 
fort ns the eastern outpost of Sbivitji’s territories was besieged etl 
taken by a dotachmeut under SainbhAji then in rebellion agains! 
bis father Shirnji and sent by Dilcr Ivhdn tbo Moghal genee>l 
then besieging Bijnpur.* 

Bhoso, a village of 2185 pooplo nine miles south-east of Tdsgaoc, 
is romnrknblo for a curious cave temple of Dandoba Maliitclcr. Tie 
tomplo is situated in tho hills to tho south-east of tho village abont 
fifty-eight feet from tho summit of n point rising about 1203 
feet above the level of tbo spur. Tho spur on which tho hill 
stands branches duo south from tho JChilniipur plateau, and tie 
cave tomplo ou it facos cast. Tho ascent irom Bhoso is easy by 
“ tho clophaiit path,” a track cleared by tho Patvnrdhans for their 
elephants, though there is no made road. A flat platform leads 
to the tomplo doorway which is cut rectangularly out of the rock 
four foot high by three foot broad. Tlioro is no door or any frame- 
work for ono. Iinracdintoly inside is a holo made in tho rock 
above which lots light in tho whole cavo except tho imago-chamhci 
which is artificially walled off from tho rest Tho whole c.vcavation 
is fifty-eight foot long oast to west and thirty-six foot broad north 
to south, and was originally apparently nothing but an oblong cave. 
A great deal of building has since been done by modern hands. 
An inscription noticed below shows that a king named Shringaa 
was intimately counected with it. His place of rcsidonco is called 
Kousalydpur. A legendary account gives Knnndanyapnr as the 
place of residence of a raja known ns Hingnndov, a narao a trace of 
which also remains in tho llingankhndi at Mhnsurno and perhaps 
in tho namo Sbingnapnr,- where ho is said to have performed nsuch 
devotion. Tho date in tho inscription is said to i-oad Shak 611 
(\.d.GS 9), but this scorns wrong and tho Icing is probably tho Dorgiri 
Tddav king Singlian I. or II., avho -flourishod in tho twelfth and 
thirtoenth centuries.’ It scorns possible that ho built this tomplo, 
moro especially as tho temples of Ifundal and Malkcshvnr are 
referred by Dr. Burgess to a period between tho twelfth and 
fourteenth contarios. The chamber roof is qnito flat and tbore 
are no benebos at tho sides. lusido the door a space twenty- 
eight foot wide and thirty feet long has boon walled np, leaving 
recesses between the wall and sides of the cave. At right angles 
to this is a wall right across tho cave, with a door about five foot 
by four which leads to a hall or manda}>. Immediately in front of 
this door two stone figures of a man and woman called “Bahulo” 
with Mardthi inscriptions below them are, it is believed, door- 
keepers or satellites of the gods. One contains the date Shah 1695 
(a.d. J778). The rest is not legible. The other contains tho 
names Shinapa and BdlApa Tatavte bin (son of) Jaydpa Tatnvte, 


1 Granfc MarAilitts, 130. ■ 2 See Ijclow SliingnUpur, 
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rcsidcnco Sniiik Savomauo Rajqji, Tiicso lottovs arc modem. 
Inside tho viandap extends tlio avliolo width of the cave. Above 
the centre of tho mandap is a niasonv}' stnicluro (14' x 10') forming 
the imngc-cliainber. A door (7'x5') lends into tlio chamber ^Yhioh 
contains a stone ling on a pedestal about four feet high railed off 
by a cross bnr to prevent worshippers coining too close and over- 
crowding. A passage is left roninl tho chamber five foot wide at tlio 
back and thirteen feet wide at the sides. Tin's is ordinarily used 
for tho holy circuit or pntdiihdiinn which is necessary to qualify 
a worshipper to outer into tho iinngc-chambor. Tho rest of tho 
mandap is taken up with ninsonry arches made lo give a nave and 
side aisles. Tho pillans are about a foot in diameter with plain 
and square shafts and round archc.s. In front of the door of 
tho image-chninbcr is ,a siiinll stone Nandi, and to its right is an 
right-hniidcd imago of Bhaviini about three feet high and a foot 
in diameter, and close by it is a slab in the middle west pillar which 
is c.ai'vcd in front with the Kiinareso inscription above mentioned. 
Next the north-west pillar is another stone imago of Virbhadra, 
similar in size to tho J)ovi. Upon the summit of the hill and 
supposed lo be directly over the ling is a .spire nhout Ihirfj' feet 
square at the l)a«e, and of tho same height, formed of four 
concentric square cour.«os each nhont three feet loss in diameter 
than the other and snrmonnlcd hy nn urn-slinped'-innnaelc. 'J'ho 
lower conr.sos are of stone and the npjior convse.s and pinnacle are of 
brick. The stone courses are of considerahle age, hut who huilt them 
is not known. Tho brick conrse.s \yorc added hy {Jliinti'unannlv Apii 
I’atvardhau at tho lieginning of the present cmitiiry. Tlic god is 
called Dandoba after the priest mentioned in the inscriplioii. In his 
honoiip about hOO people nssomblo for worship on each ^rmulay 
in Slirdvftn or July-August. The worshippers nic cliielly Liiigiiyat 
Vanis and Jains. 

BllUSliangad in Khaldv ahout eleven miles soulh-west of Vaduj 
i.s a rouglily oval solitary hill rising alwiiit GOO feel ahovo tho 
surrounding plain. On tho jiorth-we.st half down tho slope nro a 
nnmhcr of houses mo.stly inhabited by Braliinans formerly attached 
to tho fort garrison. The groniicl above llie fort slopes towards tho 
lop. JSxcept near tlio gatew.iy on tho norlli-enst Iho walls nro of 
light masonry. On tho top was a vci-y deep tank now filled up. 
The n«ccnt is easy, liliushungad is not commanded by any hill 
within fn'c miles. Tho fort was built bj' Shiviiji about 1G7G, and 
sustained nn attack from ]'’aUelisiug Muuo in 1SG5 then campod at 
R.abiiiiatpur. 

Bopardi, within 1881 a population of 790, is n small village 
two miles north of Wai and connectod with it by a well cleared 
track. It contains a modern but well built little temple of Urnhiidov 
cnrionsly placed in a stone tank, from which four steps lead upwards 
on to tho surrounding court. Tlio tcinplo is nothing but n .sh'rino 
with a porch tho wliolo mensuring twenty feet long by eighlcon foot 
wide. Tlio porch is four foot by eighteen nnd consists of three sinnll 
flat-roofed compartments supported on rectangular shafted pillars 
eighteen inches at tho base w'ilh brackets at the head. The shrine 
is surmounted by a very elaborate stucco-docoralcd brick spire or 
B 1282— C8 
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shifihar. In front is a Nandi canopy also with a small spite. Tli» 
ling is over a rich spring and there is a drain on thenortliafe 
through which the water is allowed to ran. The temple, \fli 5 i, 
though small is for a modern structure very pleasing, was boill i 
one Lakshman Dhonddev Phadnis a dependant of the great 
family who flourished about a hundred years ago. The temple isin 
great local repute at W^i. 

BorgSiOn, 5^ miles north-east of Islampur and five miles tortl. 
west of Vitlva, is a large agricultural village situated on the li^ 
bank of the Krishna at a sudden bend which it- takes northvanls. 
The population in 1881 was 4144. The village has a vernacnk 
school and a temple on the north’ adjoining the Krishna. Tie 
temple is an interesting modem building in a court about 100 feet 
square with round arched cloisters of brick covered with mortar. 
The land in the neighbourhood is some of the finest Krishna valie; 
black soil. 

Chandan^ and ’Vandan forts are situated some ten miles nortl. 
east of Sdtfira aud stand out prominently from the range oi Hlh 
running nearly south from Har41i the massive hill immediately cast 
of the Khfimatki pass and terminating with Jaranda nearly dne east 
of Siitdra. Vandan the higher, larger, and more prominent of the tvo, 
3841 feet above sea level, is approached most easily from Jarania 
a hamlet of Eokli. The path; which bears evidence of haring been at 
one time a broad ronghly-paved causeway with here and there some 
rude steps, ascends steeply the northern slope of the fort until it 
reaches the saddle between Vandan and Chandan, then it doubles 
hack along the eastern slope immediately under the lower of the ko 
scarps for some distance almost level. About midway along tie 
eastern side of the hill it again doubles back and the ascent is by a 
steep flight of rough steps to the first gate which looks nearly due 
south. The gateway is in fair order but the curtain behind it las 
fallen down aud is completely ruinous. A sharp zigzag leads to tie 
second gate which looks more ancient than the first gate and is nearly 
blocked up with stones. There is an inscription in Persian oharactere 
over the gateway and within are several rooms for the accommodation 
of the guard. A covered way leads on from the gate to a point wheneo 
a very steep winding flight of stones leads direct to tlie top of ‘the 
scarp or a more gradual gradient gives access to the top by walking 
round to the northern side. The lower scarp is a very perfect one 
and the only possible approach to the top is by the gateway first 
mentioned; Once within this gateway, now that the curtain has 
fallen down, the top can be reached by either route. 

The area on the top is considerable and bears the appearance of 
having held a large garrison. The ruins and foundations of houses 
are very_ numerous up and in the south-east comer where there is a 
regular street. This quarter is pointed out as the Brdhman dli. 
Immediately above it, approached by a broad flight of steps, are 
the ruins of the sarkandda overshadowed by a large banian ’tree. 
Close by is a second large banian and- above a large sMvri tree,' 


1 Contributed by Mr, H. R, Cooko, 0. S. 
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These trees form conspicuous ohjoots on tho hill top from consider- 
able distances around. Near the vada is a largo room divided into 
three compartments and still completely roofed. More to tho west 
is a mosque still in foir preservation, but chiefly used os a cattle 
stall and at tho extreme west corner is a considerable Musalmdn 
bathing place with two roofed and walled tombs. A ministrant 
%vith a small patch of innm land still attends to them and tho tombs 
themselves are covered with cloths. There are several largo water 
reservoirs on tho hill top, noticeably one close below tho sarkurveida, 
and another, near the Alusalmdn burying place, which is still confined 
by masonry in fairly good order. Near the south-west corner there 
evidently was a largo tank formed by excavation, tho earth being 
thrown up near tho edge of tho precipice so ns to form a dam. But 
the dam has been pierced evidently on purpose and tho tank can 
hold no water now. The whole of the liill top is not level. An 
eminence rises with steep slopes on its soutliorn half to a height of 
some 100 feet above the level of the mrhirvadn. This eminence is 
surmounted with the ruins of a considerable building, tho object of 
which, unless it wore a pleasure-house, is not evident. 

Tho whole of tho hill top is not walled. TJjoro are masonry walls 
at all tho weak points and bastions at tho angles. Captain lloso 
visited tho fort in 1857 tho mutiny j'ear to burst tho cannon nono 
of which now remain. He probably also destroyed tho dam. There 
used to bo a Siilihnldr on tho hill. Some 200 Gndhms were 
attached to tho fort and lived in the various Inunlcts ai’onnd cliiolly 
to the north. 

Chandan, separatecl from Vandan only by tho saddleback 
scarcely lialf a mile across, is a slightly lower hill and wants the 
eminence on tho top of Vand.an. The gate is at tho south-east corner 
and the easiest ascent is from tho north cros‘-ingthc north-cast slope 
of the hill. Jf visited from Vandan, diflicult footj)aths lead from 
tho saddle either along (ho north-west or north slojms or along tho 
south slope to tlie sonth-oast angle where they join tiio regular 
approach near tlic gateway. Tho gateway is no way remarkable, 
and once within, there is no further dilficult 3 ' beyond a steep ascent 
to g.aiii the level top. There is no second gale, but, after passing an 
old temple to Jraluidcv and a fine banian tree, a flight of fairly' broad 
stops lends to tho top of tlio hill between two curionsly built pillars. 
They consist each of four lingo unhewn stones piled one on another 
It is said they wore placed tliCTO when the fort wa’s built about J GOO 
by Ibrilhim AdilsliAh II. (loS0-102fi) the sixth Bip-lpur king.' 
A local legend explains liow tho stones wore erected. A lingo 
stone was first made firm, then it was surrounded by earth, and up 
;bo back thus formed a second Inigo stono was rolled and pushed 
ind fastened on the former. This operation w.as repeated again and 
igain and finally the earth cleared away Ic.aving the present P’O****® 
jf huge stone rising to a height of some fifteen to twenty feet. " “Ci’O 
s not much else of interest in tho fort. There are evidences of the 
jxistonco at one time of a very considerable population and traces 
'omain of a flue sai'hdrviida and a room. Tho tank is nowoinptj’, tho 

' According to Orant DiifrCIiandnii and Vandan wore among tlio fifteen forts built 
ly one of tho I'anliAla kings about 1 190. MaKllliils, 13 note 2. 
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dam having been evidently purposely damaged to prevent w 
being retained. A Sttbheddr formerly resided on the fort viliiTi!' 
lages from the present Koregaon sub-division in his charm b 
in the case of Vandan only the broken points were defenW b 
masonry walls and the angles by bastions. In 1673 Chandan Vanfc 
were among the forts which fell into Shivdji’s hand.' They werehlen 
by Aurangzab’s officers in 1701 bet were recaptured by Shthn aha 
his release in 1708.® During the civil war between Tarahiii atj 
Slidha^ Shdhu’a army was encampedat Chandan Vandan in the lairj 
of 1708.® In a revenue statement of about 1790 * Candanwandta’ 
are mentioned as the head-qnarters of a pargana in the Biiipn 
sublia with a revenue of £2164 8s. (Rs. 21,644).* They fell sitiMt 
resistance in 1818. 


CBApHAt. Ghit'plial an alienated village with in 1881 a ppnlation d 

1953 being an increase of 38 over that in 1872, lies on thellSeJ 
a tribotary of the Hrishna sis miles west of Umbraj. Ttisreachel 
by a first class local fund road as far as Charegaon three miles 
south-west of -Umbraj from where a track reaches Chitphal by 
MajgaOn. The village is prettily placed in a narrow part of the 
valley and is suiTonnded by fertile black soil lands and teak-coTere4 
hills. The miter-supply for drinking and irrigation is plentifnl. 
The proprietor is Lakshmanrav Edmchandra Svdmi the descendant 
of the famous RdmdAs Svdmi the contemporary and spiritnaladriser 
of Shivdji. The representative of this family takes rank first 
among the Sdtilra native chiefs above the Pratinidhi and the 
Sochivand the chiefs of Phaltan and Jath; and divides his residence 
between Ghitphal and the fort of Parli. B’ght villages of tb 
head Man valley are alienated to him, besides others in Sdtdw 
near Parli fort Ghaphal village is distributed over both sides oi 
the rivor. On the left bank is the main street inhabited by sevetal 
well-to'do traders where a weekly market is held. A foot bridge ^ 
connects it with the right bank where are the vernacular school in# 
good Government building, a few cultivators^ houses, and the tempi# 
and mansion of the Svdmi. They are built on a hill within tb# 
same paved court and are reached by a causeway surmounted by # 
flight of fifty steps and an archway with a nagarkhdna or drum- 
chamber on the top. The dwelling houses line the sides of the court 
and in the middle is the temple dedicated to Bamdas Svdmi and to 
his tutelary deity, the god Mfiruti. The temple court steps arc all 
office trap masonry and in excellent repair but, apart from solidity 
and good plain workmanship, are in no W'ay remarkable. Th® 
temple faces east and has an open hall on wooden pillars and a stone 
image-chamber with a tower of brick and cement. The temple was 
completed in 1776, at an estimated cost of over £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
by Billaji llfindavgane a rich Brahman who built many others in 
the district. The north side faces the river whose banks here uvo 
about sixty feet high of crumbling black ^oil and kept together by 


» Grant Puffa MardthAs, 116. - Giant DniTa Mardthfis, 177, 183. 

# Grant PufTa Mardtlids, 187. 

* Waring’a Slardtbds, 344. Tho atatcmcntalso mentions ‘ Cbendcn ’ aepanitely with 
an income of «2078 12»,{Rs, 20,780), Ditto. 
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■ i solid retaining wall of mortared masonry. The temple is enriched 
. ly many offerings and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. A fair 
•ittended fay 2000 to 3000 pilgrims is held on the ninth of Ohaitra 
jr March - April. 

! C]ia>regaoil 5 within 1881 a population of 3175 being an inoroaso 
)f 104 over that in 1872 is a large village four miles west of Umbraj 
m the Umbraj-MalUiirpeth road which crosses the Maud river by a 
jridge close to the*south-west of the town. Charegaon has a good 
rernacukr school and a large population of Vdnis who conduct a 
carrying and export trade with Ohiplun. From early times pack 
bullocks from this village crossed the Knmbfajlrli pass in numbers. 
Their place is now taken by carts the p.aymont3 of which form a 
large portion of the proceeds of the Urul toll on the Malharpethroad. 

Cllikurde, a village of 3894 people, lies in the Vdrna valley 
between nine and ten miles south-south-west of Peth and six miles 
(rest of the Sdtara- Kolhapur road. It is one of the most thriving 
villages in the district with broad streets and good houses. The 
land surrounding it is excellent yielding rich crops of sugafcano 
and pepper. The Deshmnlchs of Ohiknrde are an affluent Brahman 
family of local repute and importance and have held the office since 
the days of the Bijdpnr kings. Besides their own mansion which 
is a fine specimen of the modern Mardtha mansion or vdda, the 
Deshmukhs, especially the present representative and his father, have 
done much in endowing and enlarging a modern but handsome 
temple of Mahddev, which lies about a mile north-west of the village 
it the edge of a bare plain of mdlrdn. The temple (50 ' x 30') has an 
image-chamber, a stone hall or mandap, and a brick tower. In 
front is a large paved courtyard 120 foet square surrounded by a 
jtone wall, and outside a large masonry tank about eighty feot 
square. The temple has considerable endowments bestowed by the 
Deshmukhs for the maintenance of the worship and for rending 
PurAns. Ohiknrde has a vernacular school and a village post office. 

Chimangaoil, a village of 1966 people, ontholoft bankof a stream 
about four miles north-west of Koregnon, has a ruined Hemddpanti 
temple of Mahddev. The sanctuary is modern hut the hall with its 
sixteen pillars is old. The centra course in each pillar is well carved. 
The facade of the roof is of stone slabs with the usual broad eaves 
curved and turned-up mai-gins. The carving in the pillars, the frieze 
of the plinth, and facing of tho roof, is good and in a floral pattern with 
knots and balls. The brackets supporting tho pillars are also well 
carved. Chimangaon was the head-quarters of Bdpn G-okblo in an 
attack on Vardhangad fort when in 1807 he was returning to Poona 
after the action below Vasantgad in which the Pant Pratinidhi was 
taken prisoner.^ 

Dahivadi, 17“ 42' north latitude and 74° 36' east longitude the 
head-quarters of the Man sub-division, with a population in 1881 of 
2049 being 508 less than in 1872, lies on the right bank of the Man 
on the Pusesdvli-Shingndpur road, forty miles east of Sdtdra and 
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about four miles from the junction of the above mentioned. 
the Sdtdra-Pandharpnr road. The river banks are low and p< 
village is spread along the sides for about a quarter oi a oji 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, Daluvadi In 
a sub-judge’s court, a vernacular school, a post office, and a wcellj 
market. The revenue and police offices are in an old native TiwBnp n . 

Da'tegad, or Sundargad, about 2000 feet above the plain, lies tW 
miles north-west of Psttan. It is one of the highest points for muj 
miles and not commanded hy any neighhonring hilL The ascent is 
about three miles by a very steep bridle path leading on to a phtm 
whence there is a steep ascent to the foi't. The scarp is ahont tbict; 
feet high, but owing to scattered boulders is in places easy to climb, 
About 600 feet long by 180 feet broad, the fort ia oblong in shape 
and has an area of almat three acres. The entrance is about the 
centre of the west face. A passage abont seven feet broad is cat 
about twenty feet down from the top of the scarp. This passage 1 
contained a gateway of a single-pointed arch ten feet high which W ' 
now fallen in. Ahont twenty rook-out steps lead out on the top Intn- 
ing south halfway up. In the corner of the angle is a red image of 
Maruti still worshipped. The walls are now in mins and consisted , 
originally of large laterite blocks, well cut, and put together witbont 
mortar. These must b“ the original stmetnres though there are maij 
modem additions. The wall originnlly had a loopholed parapet ^ 
about four feet high. On the east a little more than half-way npis 
a curious dungeon. Some steps lead down about eight feet into tie 
rook in which a room apparently about thirty feet by twelve and 
eight high has been made. It is fearfully dark and two small boles 
are perforated for light and air. This room, it is said, was used as 
an oubUette or dungeon. There is also a very curious well 100 feet 
deep out twenty feet square out of the solid rock, and with a ffigbt of 
sixty-four rock-ent steps twelve feet wide. The water is approached 
through a sort of gateway made hy leaving unhewn a portion of the 
rock joining the two sides of the passage. ’ The water is always 
good fresh and abundant. The story is that the well belongs to tbe 
Koyna river and that a leaf thrown into that river at the right place 
will be found floating in this well. There are two large tanks thirty 
feet square and a smaller one all said to be for the storage of grain. 
This seems doubtful; they were more probably used to store water 
drawn from the big well. On the south of the fort ai-e the remains 
of four buildings and facing north and adjoining the rock is 
the leacheri bnilding or court-house. The fort had a permanent 
garrison of ISO and lands were assigned for its maintenance in the 
neighbouring villages. Administrative orders were frequently sent 
for execution by tie Mardtha government to the officer in charge of 
this fort. Though the usual native tradition ascribes its buildiug 
to Shivdji, documents show that the Muhammadans had possession ot 
this fort. Its appearance makes it likely that it is older than either 
and the well is ascribed to mythological seers or BisMs. • On the 
east face is a tank made in the side of “the hill at the foot of the 
scarp and cut outrf the rock in the form of a cow's month. It has 
heen proposed to use this spnng for a drinking and irrigation 
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supply to the town of Pdtan, but tbe Irrigation Department have 
found the scheme impracticable. After the establishment of the 

• SdtAra Rdja in 1818, Captain Grant obtained the surrender of 
. *Ddtegad about May in exchange for five horses of tlie fort 
‘ I commandant which had been captured by the local militia, and 

- promising to allow the garrison their arms and property. 

Deur, on a feeder of the Vdrna, about ten miles north-west of 
Korogaon and fourteen miles north-east of Sdtdra, is a largo village 
‘ with a vernacular school and a travellers* bungalow. The village 
‘ / lies about a mile above the junction of the old Poona and Deur-Sap 
roads and had, in 1881, a population of 1014 or 354 over that of 

• 1872. 

' In 1713 Deur was the scone of a battle between Ohandrasen 
Jddhav and Haibatrdv Nimbalkar chiefly on the question of the 
‘ surrender of Bdldji Vishvanatli, aftorwarels the great Peshwa, but 
then only in a subordinate station attached to Jddhav and deputed 
to superintend revenue collections for the Sdtdra Rdjn, This 
was resented by Jadhav and Riiliiji fled for his life to Pdndugad. 
Jddhav demanded his surrender from Slidlin Edja who replied by 
ordering up Haibatrdv. Jddhav was defeated and retired to 
Kolhdpur, where he was received and given a 

Devra'shta in Kh.tndpnr, a village of 2340 people about twelve 
miles south-west of Vita, has a curious cluster of tonples and ancionu 
monkish cells. These lie about a conplc of miles north-west of the 
village and a good roadway made and planted with trees by the 
devotees of the place loads to the bare round- topped liills near 
which the village lies. The temples lie in a hollow about half-way 
down a small gently sloping hut rocky pass through an opening in 
the hills which forms the communication between the Khdnd.pur 
and Ydlva sub-divisions. They are perhaps more easily accessible 
from Takari village in the Vdlva sub-division which has an Irrigation 
bung.ilow good to servo as a starting point. A n’nlk north- 
easkof about one mile along a path running between the Sdtdra- 
Tdsgaon road and the range of hills which runs parallel to it leads 
to a ravine opening to the north up which the path turns. The 
rocks on each side are bare and rugged and the ground much 
broken by deep stream beds. A little scrub grows hero and there. 
A mile of this and the ravine closes in. The path begins to ascend 
slightly, and after a rise of about fifty feet reaclios the bellow whore 
are the temples. The hollow is about sixty yards square and 
quite shut in by low rocky hills and broken ground, but contains no. 
loss than forty-throe temples largo and small nearly all of the same 
pattern, a square shrine with vestibule and a spire of brick, and all 
in honour of Mahadov and containing no imago but the Ung. The 
chief temple is in the centre, and, though modernised hy restoration, 
is apparently older than the rest. It is dedicated to Samudreshvar 
Mahiidev or MahAdov of the Sea and the antiquity and sanctity 
of the place is derived from this temple and its accompanying 
colls. Entering from the south in a row on the left or west 
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nro llii'co temples ninl on tlic rlplit or en*!l are the cells, tevo' 
a row niiiniiij!' from wet to ihkI then, nl right angk<i,f.;-t 
more running from south to north. Thr.se Ijnihlingnaremiilealtti; 
ohl nml nru .■’ftitl to hnve he^m inlnthited hy seer..) or llinUt, f, 
IhtTU i.s no inhcriptinn it is dilHeiiU to fix their osnet tlaio. h; 
k'gciuls connect flie plncn with n Ihijn of Kirndny where »rcaht:i 
jinnihm* of JWhinnnieal c.nvei, and these cells, thuretere, i-; 
jirobahly of about the hnine nge. They luolc ns if they weriii; 
unlinhslied ]Kirt of n clid-stereii ciiiridriinirle for n temple. Tt- 
pn.silifm of the temple of .Snaiidn'shvnr to the north of the end d 
the cells would not suit wdth tin’s theory, but there h n small sin-; 
now made into a modern temple in n piaee idiiiort corrcspjmlm','!' 
the cotilro of tho rmndrangle. The cells nro each six feet b:^ 
and four feet broad and nhoiit f/ S' high. They h.ave pillars 
shafts at ojK'h coriitT and sfinare dmnc-lilce tops closed in srhli 
rough tint alttbs. The celi.s all oneu inwards and are .«opwi;ri 
hy stone p.irtitimis n foot Ihicb, wiiieh give* some support to ti; 
(pindrjuigle theory. They are cl')..i>d at tho hoi“k by a solid sloi; 
svidl about two feel tliid: and about .seven feet high includis: 
a slightly, rnisinl coping. This gives a fnll for the centre tvri 
which slopes inwards down to the broad mtcs^ in the oil 
dlcintidpanti style. These eaves arc otic foot seven inches hrwd, 
curved, mid turn up at the front margin. They nro kept in tl® 
jdaco.s hy the Itctivy roof slab.s which overlap them some si.’t inebes. 
The re.st of the roof is made in the same fashion, the upper slabs 
overhipjiiiig the lower. Tho eojiiag stones at the top arc aboat 
five feet long and one foot ten inuhe.s wide with wc(lgc*'hs?'f 
incisions apparently for tho insertion of dovetailing hlocks to hold 
them together. Kach roof slab, where it overlaps the one below, 
and the eave.s, is faced with inonlding.s and crochets. So 
mortar i.s used throughout the .slraclure, which is of large blwis 
of tnip finely cut. Old slabs moHlding.s nml sliafts of vnrioat 
fnsliions are scattered about dilTerent parts of tho place and art 
worked liere and there into the new temple buildings. 

Immediately in front of the seven cells running north are fins 
temples in a row opening west. In a lino with Ihoso cells are three 
more temples or rather modern chambers opening west and turning 
wc.st of Ibcni nro four more opening sontlu Facing tho on.sfc row oi 
cells arc four tcmjdcs in a row opening cast, a dharmuhtiln or rest- 
house and then another temple. In the centre is^ a small temple 
above nlliidod to, north of it another, and north of this last the tcmpld 
' of Saiuudrcshvnr. It 1ms a mniuJap with the old style of pillars and a 
brick spire but no signs of antiquity. Twenty yards north of it are 
three masonry tanks about ton feet long and six feet broad, one 
below the other for diilcrcnt ciistps, always full of bo.autifiil clear 
water with about nine small temples surrounding them. East of 
these is tho road leading up to Devntshta and boyond the road 
the sacred tank goneraHy dry but when filled with water used 
for ablution. Its waters nro supposed to have miraoulons powers 
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and to have originally cured tlie Rdja of Knndal who built the 
cells. The legend is that a sage named But told the great sago 
Yj&a that he had been to all sacred places and yet had not been 
satisfied. Yyds then informed all the Bishis that there was a 
sacred spot named Samndreshvar which would become known in 
the days of Raja Sheteshrar. Rdja Sheteshvar once went to hunt 
in the Ambika countiy. He shot an arrow at his quarry bnt 
missed and in following it arrived at the forest of Nibid. He was 
in great difficulty for water and came to where the sage Sumitra 
was sitting. He asked him for water. Rut the sage was rapt in 
divine contemplation and would not answer him. The Edja then 
got in a rage and threw some lice which wore on the ground at the 
sage. At that moment the sage awoke from his trance, saw 
Sheteshvar and visited him with tho curse that vermin would coma 
out all over his body. Tho Edja begged for mercy, on which tho 
sage said the plague should occur only at night and disappear in the 
day, and after twelve years tho sanctuary of Samndroshvar would 
bo discovered, and his sins bo cleansed there by the devoted worship 
of his wife. The Rdja went home and his wife passed the appointed 
time praying for him and cleansing him day by day of the vermin 
that appeared on him at night. He then went to hunt in the same 
partofthe country and was again in difficulties for water, when he saw 
a small rill trickling from a rock in the Sahyddris. Its water ho took 
in his hand, washed with it his eyes and mouth and when he got home 
his wife noticed at night that his hand eyes and mouth were free 
from the vermin plague. The wife then suggested that ho should 
go to the spring wherewith ho had washed. Ho made a large tank 
where the rill had appeared, and washed his whole body, when the 
vermin entirely disappeared. On inquiring for tho origin of this 
sacred water ho was told by Kfirtik Svfimi that it came from the 
head of Shankar. The reason of its appearance and the name 
Samudreshvar are thus explained: Shankar killed a gigantic 
sea demon called Jalandar. The sea or Samudra, delighted at this, 
worshipped Shankar and asked him to manifest himself at 
some spot where Samudra would put up tho ling in his honour. 
Shankar consented and out of his head sprang a branch of the 
Granges which was the rill Sheteshvar found and hence the name 
Samudreshvar. Shankar promised to favour this spot as he did 
Senares itself. The legends contain no account of how the colls 
were built. The other shrines hero wore built in honour of various 
manifestations of Shankar and kindred doilies. A princo named Bil 
Rdja erected one and Somndth of Soratb, anamo which seems to have 
some reference to the celebrated Kdthidwdr temple destroyed by 
Muhammad of Gasni, is another. Another prince mentioned is Giri 
Rdja, but there seem to be no historical personages corresponding 
to these names. The cells are said to have ' been built by 
Hingandev, the king who is said to have built the well at Mhasnrne 
or Hingankhadi in Xhatdv ; 'while the village of Hingangad close 
by in the Khdndpur sub-division is perhaps named after him. His 
place of residence is said to have been Knundanyapur which is said 
to be the same as Kundal, the Pant Prntinidhi’s village about four 
miles to tho south-east. 
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DliaVadsIli village nbotifc six miles nortU-Tvest ofSdMtai, 
interesting as tlio head-^nartei's or finn«/Au» and afterwords as ft! 
barini place or ‘ samadm of Blidrgavram the spiritual tcacim f 
maMpurttsh of Bfljirdv tlic second Pcsliwaj and bis son 
E'tjittlv or Ntina Sdbob, the tliird Poshwa. Bdjirdv and bis 
reported all tboir proceedings to Bbdrguvrdm. Their letters an 
valnnblo Listorical records.* 

Divashi Sliurd villngo in Pdtnn, alienated to Kiigojitdy 
Pdtankar, contains a carious cave and spring sacred to Brdresbni 
Maliddov and Bdmcbandra. The cave lies seven miles nortb.nsi 
of Pdtan on a platform of rook on tbo oast side of tbo spur endiag 
at Dittcgadj and abont 700 feet above tho plain. Two hundred feet 
Ligbor is tbo largennira or ledge generally fonnd on the sides of tk% 
bills and 100 feet above this tbo rocky ridge or hogback which ctosm 
this spur throughout. The vrorshippers oro chieBy unmarried JangnBu 
or Lingdj'at priests. Tho cave is about 200 feet long, thirty-five feet 
deep, and six to eight feet high. In tho centre is tho Mahddov shriic 
and twenty yards to tho north a shrine of Bdmolmndra. Tho Jangams 
have malhi or cells all along tho cave leaving spaces for the temples 
about twenty feet square. Tboy make tbcmselvcs and their cattle 
fairly comfortable by blocking up tbo rock with mud partitions and 
doorways. Tho water drips from a spring in tho solid rock above tie 
Mnbddov cave. Tho Mahddov cavo has a little wood ornamentation 
put up by a mombor.of tbo Pdtankar family about eighty years ago, 
but o.\-copt its size and curious nature tbo cavo has nothing very 
remarkable. Groat holiness attaches to tho placo and it is visited 
by pilgrims from tho Karndtak and olsowhero. Jatrds or fairs are 
held in honour of llahadev on the first day of MdrgfUnh or 
November- December and in honour of Rdmchandra on tho first of 
Ohaitva or March -April and aro attended by about 500 people from 
tho neighbouring villages. 

Dhom villngo lies on tho north bank of tho Krishna about five 
miles north-west of Wdi with which it is connected by a broad 
cleared track maintained in fair repair from Local Funds. The 
population consists mainly of tbo Brahman worshippers at the 
temples which fonn tho only objects of interest in the village. The 
chief tomplo is between tbo' village and the river and is dedicated 
to Mabddev. It consists of a sbrino and a veranda, and in front of 
these small Saracenicscollopped arcbes supported on pillars about six 
feet high and a foot thick. Tbo arches and the inside walls aro of ^ 
highly polished basalt. The shrine is fifteen feet long and fourteen 
feet broad and tho voranda fifteen feet broad and eighteen feet long 
projecting two feet on each side of the shrine making the length of 
tho whole structure thirty-eight feet The veranda arches are 
covered with leaves and what appear to be cones. Beyond ' the 
arches, on each side of tho facade, is a broad hand of wall carved in 
arabesques. The height of the building including the spire is 
probably not more than .forty feet, and, except the spire whicn is of 
brick, it is all made of ba^t. The spiro in two twelve-sided tiers with 
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• an urn-shaped pinnacle on the top. The nm rests on a sort of hasin 
the edges of which are carved in a lotus leaf pattern. There are 
similar small pinnacles at the corners of the shrine and the mandap, 
I The whole building is raised from the ground on a plinth about two 
feet high. Four feet in front is the sacred bull Nandi well carved 
of polished basalt and under a canopy surmounted by a dome. It is 
seated upon the back of a turtle represented as in the act of swimming 
and surrounded by a stone basin by filling which it is intended to 
complete the illusion. The canopy is octagonal supported on 
scollopped arches similar to those in the shrine. The bull is in the 
usual reclining attitude with the point of the right foot resting on 
the tortoise and the right knee bent as if about to rise. The 
usual trappings, necklace bells, and saddle cloth are carved in stone. 
The tortoise is circular with feet and head stretching out from under 
the shell and very roughly done. It rests on a circular basement 
and has a diameter of about fifteen feet. The sides and margin of 
the basement are tastefully cut so as to represent the fringe of the 
lotus flower.^ The canopy is surmounted by a small octagonal spire 
or shihhar eight feet high, and profusely decorated in stucco. The 
basin in which this strnctui-o rests is circular, about two feet deep 
and twenty feet in diameter and is simply sunk into the pavement of 
the court with a small turned back lip or margin. Round this chief 
temple are four others dedicated to Narsinh, Ganpati, Lakshmi, and 
Vishnu which contain yellow marble images of those divinities said 
to have been brought from Agra. One temple which stands outside 
by itself represents the Shiv Pandidyatan. Pour heads look to 
the four cardinal points of the compass and the fifth heavenwards. 
Of the other four temples the Narsinh temple deserves mention for 
its curious hideosity. It has a circular basement on on octagonal 
plinth about six feet high and surmounted by a hideous structure 
made of mixed stucco and wood and supposed to repi’esent an 
umbrella. All these buildings are in a paved court 100 feet by 120 
with brick walls about twelve feet high. There is an entrance 
consisting of a stone pointed arohwoy which by itself is not 
nnimposiug, hut the walls are very much out of keeping. These 
temples were all built by Mahildov Shivrdm a Poona moneylender 
who flourished about 1780 a.d. A side door from the temple court- 
yard leads to a flight of steps built about the same time by one 
Ndrayanrdv Vaidya. On the right is a small temple to Edm 
attributed to the last Peshwa Bdjirdv II. (1796 - 1817). Its conical 
spire has been broken oS by the fall of a tree. Below this and 
facing the river is a sort of cloister containing an image of Ganpati. 
The arches are pointed and the date of the building is probably 
about 1 780 a.d. About half a mile up the river is a small temple to 
Mahddev built by Shdhu (1708 - 1749) who came to Dhom to bathe 
in the river. The place is held in great veneration and the Mahddev 
ling is said to have been flrst set up by a Biahi named Dbaumya 
said to ha^^e come from tbo source of the Krishna at Mahdbalesbvar. 
A fair or jaira, in honour of Mahddev takes place on the full-moon 
of VaisJidkh or April -May and one in honour of Narsinh on the 
bright fourteenth of Vaialmlih. 
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Gtmvantgad or Morgiri Fort, six miles south-west of P4ian j, 
a steep oblong MU about 1000 feet above the plain. The wallslap 

fallen in. There is a well but no marks of habitation and no gatsTau j 
remain. The hill is the end of a lofty spurbranchingiaasontW, ' 
direction from the main range of the Sahyddria at Mala. Thofoitij 
completely commanded from this spur with which it is connected g 
narrow neck of land a quarter of a mile long. The north-east oma 
of the fort is the highest point and the ground slopes irregnlarly tg 
the south-west. The form is not unlike a lion couohant, which is 
the supposed meaning of the word morgiri. Part of the village o! 
Morgiri lies close below the sonth-east side of the fort, while thtrj 
is another hamlet similarly situated on a shoulder of the lull to 
the north-west. 

The fort has no signs of age. In the eighteenth century *il 
appears to have maintained a garrison of the Peshwa’s soldieij 
when Ddtegad held people attached to the Pant Pratinidhi and the 
authorities of the two forts seem to have thrown difficulties in the 
way of executing orders issued by the governments they opposed' 

In the Mardtha war of 181 8, the fort surrendered to the British 
without resistance. 

Selva>'h: is a village of 376 people on the north of the KarSl- 
Kumbhdrti pass road, thirteen miles west of Pdtan, at the poial 
where the Koyna river turns at' right angles from its southerly to 
an easterly oonrse. From the west flows a smaU -stream up the 
vnUey of which the KumhhdTli road climbs till the edge of the 
Sahyddris. The ascent is not more than 300 feet in four miles and 
the incline moderate. At the village of Mendheghar just opposite 
Helvdk is a small Public Works bungalow which serves well for a 
resting place. Carts on their way to and from CMplun usually halt 
here and during the busy season the number of carts is the same ai 
at Pdtan, In 3ie angle formed by the Koyna river is a large flat 
space given up in the rains to rice fields and in the foir weather to 
a camping ground for carts, when temporary shops for grain and 
other necessaries are formed under booths, and the scene is one oi 
constant bustle and activity. The cultivators of the neighbouring 
hill villages bring down bundles of firewood usually hdrvi which 
they sell to the cartmen partly for their own use, but also in 
considerable and increasing amounts to the ^return cartmen who 
take them as far as Kardd or even further and sell them for ten 
times what they give in Helvdk, which is about to ^id. (as. i- 1^) 
j^r load according to size and weight. The cultivators, above 
Helvdk also bring down rafters and poles on rafts to Xarad. About 
six men accompany each raft. The river Koyna' is a succession of 
pools and by a little portage over the intervening shingles the 
people are able in tbe earlier part of the dry season, as for as 
January, to bring down the wood to Kardd in about ten days. 
This traffic is increasing but is at present only confined to alienated 
villages, no extensive cuttings except in one recent case having yet 
been made in Government fores’ts. The wood was sold at Helvdk by 
auction and probably much besides is taken east either by return 

* Ascertained from papers produced during an enquiry into a hereditaij' office case. 
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carts or by water At Neolila village tbi*ee miles west of Helvak is 
a fine stretch of virgin forest worth a visit. At Khomso on the 
edge of the Snhyadris is another small bungalow but not kept in 
good order. Its windows give a fine view down to Chijilun/ bat the 
line of the Sahyddria is not well seen from here as projections shut 
out the more distant hills. The Kumbharli hills are strikingly abrupt 
and bold and alone worth looking at. The view northwards of the 
Koyna valley is most beautiful at this point. Mahsir fishing is to be 
had, and Helvdkis an excellent starting point for big game shooting 
expeditions in every direction, bear and ehital to the north, bison at 
Mala, to the south, sdmhar always and tigers occasionally on all sides. 

Jaklunva'di. See KubId. 

- Jangli'Jajgad hill fort, about six miles north-west of Helvak, 
lies on a spur projecting from the main lino of the Sahyddris into 
the Konkan from the village of Navjo in Putan. Perhaps the 
easiest way to got to the fort is to climb the hill 2000 feet or more 
or about throe miles to Torno ns far as which the ascent is easy. 
There is a passable footpath along the top of the hill for another 
three miles, whore the old path from Navjo village used for the 
fort guns is hit. This is in fine perennial forest. A mile over 
dead loaves and slippery but clear walking brings one to the edge of 
the Sahyddris and nearly all the rest of the way is through dense 
bamboo forest and undergrowth through which it may bo necessary 
to hack the way. At last the edge of the prominence is reached 
and the fort is seen about a^ hundred yards off and ns many feet 
lower. To reach it a narrow nook of unsafe land has to bo crossed 
through a thick growth of Icdrvi bush, A most unpleasant scramble 
leads to the gate on the north entirely in ruins. The fort is oblong 
and about 180 yards long and about '150 wide. A good many 
rained buildings and one or two large and a good many small tanks 
inside the fort show that it was permanently garrisoned. Outside 
underneath the scarp about fifty feet high are several cave tanks with 
excellent water. At the western end the drop is very sudden for 
about a hundred feet, and the rest of the descent to the Konkan is 
very steep and impracticable. The forest once cleared, however, the 
difiSculties of approach from Navjo are not insuimountable. Though 
very rarely visited on account of tho thick forest to bo passed, 
the magnificent view of tho lino of the Sahyddris right up to the 
saddleback hill or Makrandgad makes it well worth a visit. According 
to a local story Tdi Tolin tho mistress of tho Pant Pratinidhi held 
possession of this fort in 1810 and Bdpn G-okhlo drove her out of it. 
It snri’enderod to a British force under Col. Howott in May 1818. 

Ja'vli, with in 1881 a population of 20G, is a small village 
situated on a ravine about two miles east of Pratdpgad and about 
three miles north-west of Malcolmpeth as tho crow flies, but down a 
tremendously steep descent. The village is of gi’eat interest as 
giving its name to the largo mountainous tract extending probably 
as far as tho Vdrna river which was ono of the earliest Maratha 
states since Muhammadan times. It was formerly imdor some 
chieftains named Shirke of whose family a representative still 
exists in Sdtdra enjoying alienated plages in tho south of tho 
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district. The Shirkes possessed this tract till towards the end ol 
fifteenth conturjj w’hon Ohnridrardv More was given 12,000 Hrali 
infantry by the first Bijdpurking Yusuf Adil Slidh (1489-1510) to 
undertake their conquest. In this Cliandrardv was snccessiol 
dispossessing the Shirkes and stopping the depredations of fteit 
abettors the Gnjars, Maunlknrs, Slahddiks of Tdrlo inPiltaB,8iii 
MohiteS. More was given the title of Chandrardv, and his sw 
Yashvantrdv, distinguishing himself in a battle near Purandharritl 
the Ahmndnngar forces of Bnrhdn NizAmshdh (1508-1553) Ij 
capturing a standard, was confirmed in succession to his falhtf. 

Ho retained the title of Chandrardv and for seven generations 
tho family administered the district with mildness and effioienty. , 
In consideration of their unalterable fidelity the Mnhamniailsa 
government allowed them to hold these barren regions at a nominal 
tribute. Tliis they continued till in 1655 Shivdji attempted to 
corrupt tho ruling chief. He still remained faithful. Ho 1»4 
given passage to Shdinruj an emissary of tho Biidpur government 
sent to seize Sliivdji, who tboreforo determined to regard him as 
an encmj'. But the hillmcn then had tho character they have nov, 
and formed as good infantry as Shivdji's own, while thcBija'a 
son brother and minister Himmntrdv wore all thought good 
soldiers. Shivfiji then had recourse to stmtngom and sent t«o 
agents Rdgho Balldl a Brdhman and Samhhaji Kiivji a Harathn 
ostensibly to arrange a marriage between ShivAji and tbe daughter 
of Chandrardv. Inoy came to Javli with twenty -five Mavlia, and 
Edgho Ballal and Samhhdii then formed tho design of assas- 
sinating Chandrardv. It was approved by Shivdji who secretly 
advanced to Mabdbalcsbvar through tbe forests with troops. 
Edgho Balldrthen asked a private interview with tho Edjaandms 
brother, assassinated them both with tho help of Sambhdji, and 
escaped into the forests to Sbivd]!. Tho latter thereon attacked 
Jdvli which fell after a bravo resistance. Ilimmatrdv was killed 
and the EAja’s sons made prisoners.' Since then the tract had been 
in tbe bands of tho descendants of ShivAji and tho Poshwa govern- 
ment until reduced by tbe English. Though it was evidently the 
residence of the Mores, there are no remains to show that it was a 
place of note, ^ • 

Eadegaon is a village of 3608 people or 103 more than in 1872, 
on the EhrAd-Bijdpnr road about a mile and a half west of Kadepur 
and eleven miles oast of Xnrdd. It is well situated on the bank 
of a stream forming part of the catchment of the Chikli canal, 
with on its west a fine mango grove which is one of the favourite 
camps in the district. The town is walled as usual with mud and 
stones. In the centre is a tower situated on a knoll and rising 
above the rest of the village. There ore gates on all four sides 
flanked with bastions. All these are now in ruins. A small mosque 
a KAzi and a MusalmAn population remain to show that the village- 
was held in force by the Musolmdns. Most of the leading local 
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moneylenders nnd traders reside hero, and the town has a small 
local trade. Tlio village has a vemncnlar school in a good bailding 

Kadepur thirteen miles east of Knrfid is a village of 1330 
people or 299 more than in 1872 situated at the junction of 
the Sdtiim-Tdsgaon and TCardd-Bijnpur roads. Tlio village is 
remarkable only for an old temple which stands on a hill to the south- 
west and the spire of which is a conspicuous object for miles 
round. 

Ea'lo nine miles south of Karfid is a largo agricultural village 
with in 1881 a population of 5169. The people are unusually 
enterprising and have an unusually flourishing school attended by 
about 150 boys. 

Kamalgad Port’, 4511 feet above sea level, is situated about 
ten miles due west of IViii. The hill divides the head of the 
Krishna valley. To the north of it flows the V.ilki, nnd to the 
south the Krishna proper, the two streams meeting at its eastern 
base. The top of the hill is approached by unfrequented 
footpaths from Asgaon to the cast, from Vasolo to the north, 
and from Parlavdi to the south. The top of the hill consists of 
an area of only thi'co or four acres quite flat and surrounded by 
a low scai'p and can nonr be reached only by arduously scaling 
the scarp. Formerly the approach was by an artificial funnel or 
tunnel leading upwards from the base of the scarp nnd issuing on 
the top. This funnel is now blocked by a large boulder which has 
fallen into it. There are now no traces of any buildings on tlio top 
nor of any walls or gateway. There is only a holo which is 
said to bo the remains of a deep well sunk right through tho rocky 
layer constituting tho .scarp and penetrating to tho soil below which 
seems still to he full of water. The holo is now only eighteen to 
twenty feet deep though tho well w.as thirty or forty. Tho sides of 
tho well which were formed of tho natural rock aro said to 
have contained rocc.sses in which criminals were placed to choose 
between starvation and throwing themselves down into tho water. 
No traces of tho rcce.sscs now remain. No one lives on tho hill, its 
sides aro covered with thick scrub nnd water is found only at the 
base of tho Hear]). Tho lands belong to tho village of Asgaon. 
Thoro are no GatViaris in connection with Iho fort. To tho west of 
the base of the scarp is a nulo tomplo dedicated to Gornkhniitb. 
Tho builder of tho fort is unknown, but it is prob.ably very old. In 
April 1 81 8 Kninfilgad siUTondcrcd after n slight resistance to a British 
dotachmout under Major Thatcher. 

Kancrkliod in Korogaon with 894 people or 194 less than in 1872 
is an insignificant village only remarkablo ns tho birthplace of tho 
founder of tho Sindia family. They wore pntlls or headmen of 
Kancrkhcd and the present ollicintbrs arc deputies appointed by tho 
Gwalior family. Tlio village can be easily reached by taking tho Sdp 
road for six miles from Korogaon and thon turning cast where tho 
road meets Nigadi village. 
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Eara-'d, properly Knrliiicl, 17°1 7' north lalitnilo74‘’l 3'east longitude, 
at the jnnotion of tho Krishna and the Koynn thirty-one miles south of 
SntAra, is a very old town, tho hcnd-qnnrtors of tho Knriid sub-division, 
with in 1881 n population of 1 0,778. Approaching KarAd from anj 
sido two tall minarets, Hko chimnoys rising out of what appears a 
dead level plain, striko tho cyo. Coming close the town appears 
situated at tho junction of tho Krishna nnd^ Koyna rivers, the 
Koyna having turned almost north and tho Krishna running about 
south-east. On joining the two rivers flow eastward for a couple 
of miles, when tho conrso again turns south. Thus tho banks on 
which KarAd is situated form n right angle against the apex of 
which tho Krishna rushes at full till. Tho north-west sido of the 
town is in places from eight}’ to n hnudred foot high above the 
Koynn, overhung with bushes and prickly pear. Tho northern sido 
is rather lorver and Ici-s steep, the slope being brolcon by tho step.? 
or ghdts bonding down to tho river. »Six miles to tho north-west 
is tho fort of Vasnntgad hidden by tho ends of tho spur which 
branch out bo 3 ’ond it to Avithin throo miles of the toAvn. Four 
miles north-east tho flat-topped hill of SadAshivgad is in full view, 
while tho same distance to t he south-east is tho peak of AgAshiv about 
1200 feet nbov'o tho plain which crowns the north-west arm, honey- 
combed with Ilnddliist caves, of tho spur rvliich forms tho sonth-Avest 
wullofthoKolo valley. 'Ihcso hillsnremoro or less bnro,thongli green 
is struggling up tho hollow. But tho soil boloA\’ is some of tho most 
fertile in tho district and green Avithcrops to tho end of February. Tho 
high rod banks of the Koyna, tho broad rocky bod and scarcely less 
lofty banks of tho Krishna Avith broad pools of Avntor nt tho very 
hottest season fringed with hdbhuls or overhung by tho irregular 
buildings of tho town, tho hills filling up tho distance on every side, 
Avith a clear atmosphere and tho morning and evening lights make 
up nn intorostiug view. Tho Koynn is crossed by a lofty bridge Avhich 
is best seen from tho north-west angle of tho toivn where it is viewed 
obliqnoly, and, nt a litilo distance, tho irregular AgAshiv spur gives 
a good back ground- No less than iivo roads, tho Poona-Bclgauin, 
KarAd-Chiplun, Karud-TAsgnon, KarAd-BijApur, and Karnd-Masnr, 
meet at KarAd. Tho KarAd-BijApur and KarAd-Sfosur roads enter tho 
toAvnfromtholoftandtLoothcrsfromthorightbankofthoKrishna. '^o 
toAvn covers an area of about half a mile square and is surrounded, 
oxoopt Avhore tho rivers bound it, by ricb black soil lands. It is 
therefore croAvdod and, except on the south-east, has little I'oom for 
extension. At tho north-vs'est angle is tho mud fort originally 
Muhammadan if not earlier, and sahsoquently tho palace of the Pant 
Pratinidhi until his power was wrested from him by the PeshwAs in 
1807- Next to tho fort are tho sot of steps or ghdts and temples nt 
the junction of tho two rivers, the eddies of which have accumulatod 
a huge bed of gravel and sand. To withstand their force a largo 
masonry revetment was huilt in ancient times remains of which still 
exist. In this tho north-west quarter live tho chief BrAhman 
families, and hero are tho Bub-divisional revenue and police offices 
and a large anglo-vomaonlnr school. This quarter is Dounded on 
the west and south by two streets one running ’north and another 
east. At their junction is the municipal office and immediately 
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soufili of it is a mosque and minarefcs. following tlie east street 
known as the Peth two Musalmun tombs of some pretensions and tbe 
municipal garden are passed on tbe right, AValking south about 
600 yards and turning east are reached the post office and sub- 
judge’s court. Another 150 yards lead to tbe dispensary on the 
right and a hundred moi'e to the travellers’ bungalow on the left 
of the road. The street running north and south contains the 
houses and shops of the chief traders, and a weekly market is held 
hero on Sunday. About a hundred yards south of the mosque is a 
turn cast which leads to the market place, an open square with a small 
slightly raised space in the centre where the people sit and sell 
vegetables and other small ware on market days. Hero live a 
considerable colony of Musnlmans, some of whom reside round abont 
the mosque and others, among whom is the descendant of the 
Kdzis originally appointed by the Bijdpur kings, in the south-west 
angle of the town. The ilhdra and other outcastes live in the south 
and the hulk of the Kunbi population in the north-east. The 
weavers and Shimpis occupy the rest of the south-west part of the 
town. The chief streets are about twenty feet broad, the others are 
less so, and carts find it difficult to pass each other as the already 
narrow roadway is still further crumped by the deep open gutters 
on each side, which servo more to accumulate than to clear 
away filth. The chief streets are kept fairly clean and water is 
supplied to part of the torvn by an iron pipe. Three quarters of 
a mile to the south-east lies the old Musalmdn burial ground with a 
' . largo idga or place of prayer and about 200 yards to the west of 
the travellers* bungalow is a largo iron-roofed rest-house and the 
Executive Engineer’s bungalow. 

There are in all fifty-two. chief temples in Kardd, none of 
them of much ‘ antiquity or beauty. The largest are those of 
Krishndbdi Devi and Kasliivishveshvar on the Krishna ghat 
and Kamaleslivar Mahddev half a mile further down the 
river. They mostly consist of the usual mandap or hall and 
gdhhdrd or sanctuary with brick shikham or spires adorned with 
rough figures in stucco. The ghats consist of three chief flights 
one bonding from the Bitlbrnan quarter and another from the 
north end of the principal sti’eet. Those have been built chiefly 
by voluntary contributions from tho inhabitants. Much has been 
done by tho Pant Pratinidhi and a good deal by devotees, 
rich tradesmen, and others, while a handsome addition was lately 
made by Nslrayannlv Annnt Mutiilik, tho descendant of the heredi- 
tary chief officer of tho Pratinidhis. A third flight is the end of a 
roadway brought eastward from tho municipal garden. It is built 
by tho municipality and made of excellent masonry. Although tbe 
temples singly are of no great beauty, yet the groups of theni at the 
qhdls look very picturesque. The ground is terraced and adorned 
with fine old trees chiefly tamarind and pimpal. On Fridays when the 
women of tho town assemble in their holiday dress to do honor to 
Krishndbdi Devi, their graceful figures dotted about the temples lend 
much life and colour to tho scene. 

The mud fort of tho Pratinidhi occupies a space of about a hundred 
D 1282— CO 
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yords sqnnro nt tlio north-east angle of tho town. _ Its frontage is to 
tho cast and towards tho chiof street from which it is entered by a 
broad flight of steps. The stops pass througli two gateways crowned 
with mnsic chambers or mgarhhanas and flanked by two large 
bastions. Inside are a number of buildings the chief of which is the 
vada. or mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi. It is a two-storeyed building 
in the usual open court Manlthn stylo. Tho only remarkable thing 
about it is on extra quadrangle on tho south side of which is a 
fine hall of nudicnco measuring oighty-threo feet by thirty-one feet 
and about fifteen feet high. It consists of a central nave fourteen 
feet Avide and two side aisles. Tho cast end contains a canopy 
for Bhavdni Devi, in Avhoso honor tho hall was built. The ceiling 
is of tcakwood and ornamented with a loco work of wood and 
iron painted black. It was built about 1800 by Kdshibai mother 
of Parshnrdm Shrinivds Pratinidhi. Tho rest of tho quadrangle was 
completed in much tho same stylo by tho present Pratinidlii’s 
father. The most rcmarkablo object in the fort is its step well. 
It lies near tho west end of tho fort which OA'crhang.? tho Koyna 
river some eighty to a hundred feet, and is dug right down to 
tho level of tho" river with w’hich it communicates by a jiipe, 
Tho opening nt tho top is 136 feet long. Tho Avest end of it is 
thirty-six feet square with tho north-east comer rounded off for the 
purposes of a water-lift. The other 100 foot are for a magniOcent 
flight of eighty stops leading down to tho water level. Tho 
well . must have been dug in softish material probably mvrnm, 
and, to prevent it Mling in, it has been lined with excellent trap 
masonry in mortar, tho sides slightly sloping from bottom 
outwards, each line of stones slightly protruding beyond tho 
lino above. At the end of each twenty stops is a landing about 
throe times the width of each stop. Tho flight of steps and 
the main shaft of the well are separated by two massive ogee 
archways, which, together with tho mortar used in tho masonry, scorn 
to show that tho work is Muhammadan. These archways are 
connected writh each side of tho well and form a massive block 
between the steps and shaft with the archways cut in them. Tho 
block is about seventy feet high and tw'clvo feet thick, while tho 
archways are about thirty feet and twenty feet high, the solid 
masonry above each of them being about ten feet in height. Tlie 
sides also have their peculiar longitudinal roctangiilar grooves on n 
level with tho three landings with ton semicircnlar transverse 
cuttings at regular intervals. The object of this, it is said, was to 
insert flooring along the grooves to be supported by transverse 
beams thrust into tho cuttings, and thus convert the well into a 
throe-storeyed underground building with communications between 
each story by tbo flight of steps and between tho shaft and step 
sections by the archways. What can have been tho use of such a 
building it is difiBcult to imagine. According to ono story it was 
for ambuscade in case the fort was taken. But it looks more like 
an attempt to use the well, which was not often wanted for wator- 
s“PPly/for storage purposes. There is nothing else remarkable in 
the fort. It has twelve bastions two about the centre and one at 
each comer of its four sides which form nearly a rhombus with the 
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acufce angle at the north-east. The walls all vary according to the 
level of the ground inside from twenty to eight feet in height 
including a mud parapet six feet high and loopholed obliquely. 
Ihe lower parts are of loose rubble and mnd fully eight feet thick. 
But for the bastions the top level is uniform. Outside the height 
varies with the ground from. forty to nearly" 100 feet at the highest 
point above the Koyna river. A huge retaining wall of mortared 
trap was formerly built at the west side round the north-west angle, 
mostly, it is said, in Musalman times. The greater part of it 
however has been swept away, the last and worst damage within 
memory being done at the great flood of 1875. So tremendous is 
the force of the flood waters at the junction of the Krishna and the 
Koyna that it is a wonder the work has stood so long. Every year 
the river is damaging the west side and it is to be feared the curious 
step well may fall in as the damage increases. A small entrance leads 
from between two bastions to the Krishna and the small temple of 
Sangameshvar Alahddev probably the oldest at Kardd. The mosque 
and minarets of Karad are scarcely inferior in interest to the fort. 
Inscriptions show the date of its foundation and the builder to be 
one Ibrdhim Khan in the time of the fifth Bijdpur king Ali Adil Shah 
1. (1657-1580). The minarets, 106 ft. high, are plain and cylindrical 
slightly tapering with an urh-like top. They rest on a massive ogee 
archway of plain masonry about thirty feet by fifteen feet with 
chambers in the sides and entered by a small low door which leads to 
an open space. On the left or north is a ]»lain square building for the 
shelter of travellers and mendicants and the bath or hamdmkhdna 
and on the right or south is the mosque. This is a building open to the 
east about forty-one feet by eighty-two and thirty feet high. But 
for the usual dome in the centre and eight pinnacles one at each 
corner and one at the centre of each side, it is flat-roofed outside. 
The outside is of plain smooth out masonry with broad slabs for 
eaves supported by handsomely caiwed brackets. The east front 
consists of three ogee arches supported by square pillars, the two side 
ones plain and the centre one ornamented with frills and knobs. 
The roof rests from within on two more pillars, thus making six 
compartments the roofing of each ornamented and slightly domed 
with vaulting sections. Between the pillars are four transverse 
arches, similar to the longitudinal ones. The two central 
compartments are richly sculptured with floral and bead decorations 
and Arabic texts. In the centre of the west wall is a niche something 
like a recess with a long inscription in Arabic on black stone. There 
are in all nine inscriptions and texts on various parts of the walls : 

One on a pillar records "Ibra'him Eha'n bia EamilZIha'ii bin.Isma'el Eba'n 
servuntin the house of God the second round a piUar records ••’When the 
assistance of God shall oome and the Tiotory, and they shall see the people 
enter into the religion of God by troops, celebrate the praise of thy Iiord 
and askpardon of him, for he is inclined to forgive;” the third “Suring 
the time of Shab. Ali Adil Sha'h, the shelter of oil the people and the 
shadow of-the favour of God — may he continue faithful and enjoy health 
ond Khilat (or grant) to Ibra'him Ko'mll Kho'n a ftiend of the family ; ” 
the fourth on another plilar records " The beggarly powerless and dust-like 
Pehelwa'n Ait bin Ahmad Jspiihanii a servant of God in this house of God, 
ia .iT.iiT, 883 titled (P) Tusyet Kha'n. Completed on this dote. Pray for the 
welfare of the builder of this mosque;” the Blth nn Arabic inscription on a pliiar 
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iwoBls ''Miiiy GodforslTOltB butiaor»r the sake of KuhatmnBd and Ws 
d0B00ndant3;”thc»l\thal«o an AraWc lii«crli>tliin on the top of an arch itnmJs "I 
bear 'witnoBB that there ia cortafnly no God but God, that ho la only one 
flnd that ho has no Bbarers and I boar witnoBB that hluhantmad Is cortatnly 
hla BCrrant ondprofthot;*’ thci.etcnth hat tho foot of an arch In Uiifllc character!, 
a hlph cannot be ntade out. On tho top arc tho two rcmilnln;? Inicriplionc rcconllnp * O All 
thoTO 1b nobody young but All. Thoro IB no sword but the Zul Pikr.l God 
Bond blesaing to Muliammad tho chosoii (of God), All tho approved, Bnainn 
tho oIooKof Godl.nttBaln •whobcoamo omartjT ntKorbnloh,Zainu’lAbldin 
Muhamnind Bakar, Ja'fktrSa'dik, MuBn-nl-Kn'ssim, Muhammad Takl All 
KnW. Hasan Anhka'ri, MuhnmmadMadhl. Tho moat hlRh and Klorious God 
hath Bald : But ho only shall visit tho temples of God who bollovoth in God 
and tho last day, and ia oonstant at pntyor, and payoth tho legal alms, and 
fooroth God alone. Those perhaps may bocomo of tho number of tboso who 
are rightly dlrootod'. And ‘Do yo reckon tho giving drink to the pilgrims 
and tho visiting of tho holy tomplo to bo notions ns meritorious ns thoso 
porformod by him who bollovoth In God nnd tho last day and dghtoth for 
tho religion of God P Tho mosthlgh nnd glorious God hath sald-rcgulnrly 
perform thy pmyor at tho actttng of tho sun, and at tho first darkness of 
tho night and tho prayer of dnyhronlc, for tho prayer of dnybreakisbomo 
witness unto by tbanngols, and wntebsomo part oftbo night in tho same 
oxorciso as a work of Bupororogntlon, for pomdvonturo, the Ziord will raise 
thoo to an honourablo station. And BOy, O Iiord causo mo to ontor with a 
fnvourablo entry and causo mo to como forth with a favonrnblo coming 
forth; and grant mo from thoo nn assisting powor'.- 
Tlio mosqno lins a mtil/a nttnclicd. Tho tomhs adjoining tho 
tniinicipnl gardens arc in honor of hliisnlmdn snints. Ono of thorn 
has a enrions canopy on tho top of ifs dome, nnd is not nnhandsomo. 
There nro also two largo masonry ilargiVts or mnnsolcnms in tho 
Guruvitr Poth built in 1850 nnd 1301 (II. 752 nnd 793) in honotar 
of two Musahndn saints. Tlio idga or prayer place is a wall nhont 
250 feet long by thirty feet high, with a platform built about twenty- 
live foot off tlio ground for preaching purposes. Tho wall is built 
of stone below and brick for tbc last six feet above. It is about 
nine feet thick at tho base nnd four feet thick at tbc top. Round the 
idga is tho old hlusalmdn burial ground. 

Tho trade of Karnd is nearly all in tho cnriying nnd money- 
lending lino. There are about itOO traders, mostly BrAlimnns, 
hllSrw’fir Gujardt and Lingdyiit Vdnis, Telis, Sangars, Koshtis, 
Sliimpis, and Musalmdns, and tho town contains branches of the 
largest monoylonding and oxchango bouses in the district. It 
also contains several correspondon Is of houses clsowhoro ’ engaged 
in tho export and import traffic with Chiplun. But except for the 
local supply there is but littlo stationary trade at Enrnd. A gigantic 
through traffic passes over tlio ICnriid-Chiplun road which is fed 
almost wholly from the south nnd south-east by the Kardd-Q’nsgaon 
and Kolhdpur roads. Tho Koynn bridge toll which is only one- 
fourth of the ordinary rote sold for £550 (Rs. 5500) in 1884-S5, and 
in the busy season from tho middle of February to tbe middle of May, 
it was found that about eight hundred carts passed through every 
day. The local market consists of grain, cloth, piecogoods, household 
pottery and utensils but sparingly of cattle which are usnally 
bought and sold at Bhilavdi. Kar4d has no local manufacture of 
importance. 


* Tho Zul Kkt IB the famooB two-cilgcd 
had received from the angel Gabriel. “ 


^ora Of All which Mnhamnmd said h< 
Jir. nurgoss Antiquarian Lists, 60-01. 
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Kar^d sufEered severely in a heavy Krishna flood in 1844. A 
large part of the retaining wallat the north-west of the town was 
swept away and the water rose to within twenty feet of the top of the 
fort wall. The chief streets were flooded and the houses in 
front of the Pant’s fort were all swept away. Much injury was done 
to the ghats and tenaples on the river bank. A small stone temple 
of Miiruti in the centre of the stream said to have been covered with 
the rain water year after year for two centuries was injured for the 
first time. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 11,410 of whom 9845 
were Hindus and 1.565 Musalmdns. The 1881 census showed a fall 
of 632 or 10,778 of whom 9281 were Hindus, 1495 Musalmans, and 
two Christians. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
Kar/id has a municipality, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, traveller’s 
bungalow, and sis schools. The municipality which was established 
in 1855 had in 1882-83 an income of £1045 (Rs. 10,450) and an 
expenditure of £429 (Rs. 4290). The dispensary treated in 1883 
in-patients eleven and out-patients 5852 at a cost of £100 (Rs.lOOO). 
IVhen the West Deccan Railway is furnished Karad will have a 
station called Kar4d Road four miles on its east. Of the six schools 
one is an anglo-vernacular school, three Mardthi, one Hindnst&ni, 
and one a girl’s school. 

Tho^ Buddhist caves, which form the chief object of antiquarian 
interest in Karad, are in the hills to the south-west of the town 
the nearest being about two and a half miles from the town, in the 
northern face of one of the spurs of the Agdshiv hill, looking 
towards the Ko)’na valley; the most distant group are in the 
southern face of another spur to the west of Jakhinvddi village, 
and from three to four miles from Karad. 

The caves were first described by Sir Bartle Frere in 1849, and 
arranged into three series: the southern group of twenty-three 
caves, near the village of Jakhinvddi ; nineteen caves, in the south- 
east face of the northern spur ; and twenty-two scattered caves facing 
the Koyna valley. Besides these sixty-three caves there are many 
small excavations of no note and numerous water-cisterns, often two 
to a single cave. 

The absence of pillars in the larger halls, the smallness of many 
of the excavations, the frequency of stone-benches for beds in the 
cells, the primitive forms of the chaityas, and the almost entire 
absence of sculpture in these caves, combine to show their early 
age. Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarse, soft, amygdaloid 
rock, on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible 
for long ages, if many of them ever existed ; and only a portion of 
one has been found, mth the faintest trace of another. The letters 
are rudely out, but appear to belong to the same period as most of 
the Karle inscriptions of about the first or second century after 
Christ. From all such indications these caves may be placed 
approximately about the samo age as those of Sheldrvadi or Gdrodi 


1 ForgiiBson and Burgess' Cave Temples of India, S13-217. 
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in Poonn nml Kmln nn«l P/!! in IColiiba, nntl not far from tho ago o5 
the Jiinnnr nml Nn^ik cavet.* 

'J’lioy arc tno^dy ro stnnll :uitl n»inU*rC'.ling that they ncwl not }« 
flc-crilipA in tlclnil, nml only n few of the more nolcv^orthy tnd 
chnrnctorixtic may he iiotiml. In the fir.t frronp, the m')=t wc^Urly 
riivc J . lian Imd a vcmwla, pcrlmp*« v. ith livo jiill.irx nml corrc^p'miltng 
pilnslcrs; Imt it lin*' hwn w.'illcl np by n. nunlern mmiflimi. 
Ibyoml tbi*. is n ball (22' x 1 1' >• 7') «vith n bench along tlic hack ntnl 
cwlsj nml at the back of this, again, arc two cells with .•■tone, 
benches. Cave 11. has n linll nbout thirty-four feet ^rlHa^c, and its 
vcntmln has heen Mipjwrtwl by two trpmro pillars. 

Cave V, is a elutShja or clmiiel fneiug eontb-wesf, nml is of llio 
Maine Plylens one of tlieJiinnar caves, but Ktill plainer. It has n 
Poniieirciihii* np^e nt the back nml niehed roof bat no f-iclo aides, 
nml in place of the later nrehcil window over the door it has only 
a ‘qtinro window. .At each Mid»' of the entrance is n ])ilastcr, of 
which the lower portions are now ile>.tmycd, but which has the 
NiKik Htylo of c.spttn] crowned hy threo wpiaro fl.it nicinlwrs 
Puppoflinfr, the one n wheel or fhahra the cinblcin of the Uiiddhist 
doctrine or law, nml the other n lion or flnltt n copniMnco of 
Ibiddbn himself who is frequently called .Sh.dkya Smha. The 
(loino of tho relic elirine or dtighohn inside is about two-tbinls 
of n circle in pcetion nml supports n innosivc plain capital, 'i'ho 
miibis'Ila is hollowed into the roi)f over it and 1ms been connected 
with tho capital hy a stone shaft now broken. 

Cnvo VT. has had n veranda snpnorled by two plain octagonal 
pillars with eajntnls of the Xilsik ICudn ami Pal type. The hall 
IS 1(5' lO'wido l»y IS' 5' deep with nn oblong room nt each end, 
llio left room with n bench nt the inner end nml the right room 
with n unnll cell. At the back is n room twelve feet wide by 
cigblocu dcoji, containing n dtiffhola nearly seven feet in diameter, 
in the front of which an imago of Vithobn lins been carved by a 
mendicant. 

Cnvo XI. is a rcctanralnr clini/ya or chapel nbout fonrteon foot 
wide by 28' 9"^ long with a flat roof. The do'jhoha is mncli destroyed 
below j its capital is merely n bqnnro block supporting tlio shaft of 
the umbrella carved on the roof. CavoXVJ. is another clinpel. 
Tho veranda is supported by two perfectly plain sqiinro pillars 
Avitbout base or capital ; the hall (20' 8’ X n"' 4 ') is lighted by tlio 
door and two windows, and Ims a recess fifteen feet square at tho 
back containing a ddghoha similar to that in cavo XI. but in 
better preservation. 

Nos. IV. IX. and XX. are the largest of tho other vihdrs or 
dwelling caves, and have nil cells with stone-beds in them. 

Tho second OTonp of twenty-two caves begins from the hc.ad of 
the ravine. The first cnvo is XliJV. a or dAvolling c.avo 

facing oast-nortb-enst, 21' wide by 23' deep and 7' 10' liigb, with 


iCompiiTo Bombay Gnrettoer, XL 332-342, 
chaptor xiv. Gdiodi ondJiionar. 
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a vornnda originally supported by two plain square pillars. Chapter XIV. 
Carved on the south end wall o£ tho vornnda, near the roof, aro m — 

four small cliaiiya or horsoslioo nrclios, with a bolt of rail-pattern Kaces. 

above and below and a fretted torus in tbp spaces between the KauAd. 

arches. Below this tho wall hns been divided into panels by small Cava, 
pilasters, which wore carved, perhaps, with figures now worn away. 

On tho north wall wore three horseshoe nrehes, tho central one 
being the largest, and apparently contained a daghoba in low relief as 
at Kondtlno in ThAna.^ Below this is a long recess as for a bed, now 
partially fallen into the water-cistern beneath. From tho hall four 
colls open to tho right, throe to the bach, and one to tho loft, each, 
e.vcopt tho contra one in tho back, with a stone lattice window closn 
to the roof and about V 3" square. No. XXIX., originally two 
caves, of which tho dividing wall has boon brokon through, has 
similar window's in four colls. 

Cave XXX. is a mined vilidror dwelling cave (.36' 6 ' by 19') with 
eleven cells raund the hall and a twelfth entered from one of these. 

Prom this cave about throo-qnarters of a mile load to the nn.vt 
excavations, caves XXXI. to XXX V. of which are no ways noteworthy. 

Cave XXXVI. about 100 yards west of cave XXXV. consists of 
an outer hall about 17' by 1.3', with a coll in each side wall, and 
through it a second hall (9' 4-"xl2' T'xG' 9") is entered w'hich has 
six cells and two bench-bod recesses. 

Tho third series of twenty-two caves is divided into two groups 
tho first facing northwards and tho second in a ravine furtlior west 
and facing wcstwni'ds. It con.sists of caves XLII. to LXIII. tho 
first five containing nothing of note. Cave XLVII. consists of a room 
(1.5* X 11' X 7' 0") with a bench in each end, an nnfinishod coll at 
the back, and two at tho loft end, on tho wall of one of which is 
tho only inscription, of which any letters aro trsvccablo, recording 
'Tho meritorious gift of a cave by Sanghamitra, tho son of GopAla(?).' 

A fow indistinct letters aro just traceable also on the right hand 
sido of the entrance, and near them is tho faintest trace of tho 
Buddhist rail-pattern. 

JOavo XLVIII. is a range of five cells with a veranda in front, 
supported on three square pillars and pilasters, tho central coll 
(27^X 11' 3") containing a relic shrine still entire, tho upper edge of 
tho drum and tho box of tho capital, which has no projecting slabs 
over it, being carved -with tho rail-pattern. The umbrella is carved 
on tho roof and attached to tho box by a shaft. In front of this, 
against tho right-hand wall, is tho only figure scnlptiiro in those 
caves, and, though much defaced, appoars to have consisted of 
three human figures, tho loft a man with high turban and front knob, 
similar to some of tho figures at KArlo and on tho capitals at Bodsa, 
holding some objects in each hand. Ho wears a cloth round his 
nook and another round his loins, which falls down in folds between 
tho logs. His right hand is bent upwards towards his chin, and 
over tho arm hangs a portion of tho dross. Ho also wears arinlots 
and bracelets. To his loft a slightly smaller figure appears to bo 

1 Compare Bomlmy.Qowltecr, XIV. 208-200. 
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approaoliing- him mth some offering. Above this latter is a thW, 
perhaps a ^roman. At the right end of this excavation is anotW 
'cell approached from outside. The remaining caves in this group 
ending with cave LY. are small and uninteresting. The cells are not 
so frequently with stone-beds as in the caves previously descrihed. 
From No. LV. about a milo and a half leads to LYI. which has a 
veranda (25' 4" X 11' 9”) with two plain square pillars in front. The 
hall is about twenty-four feet square with ten cells, three in each 
side, and four at the back, several of them unfinished. Cave LX. 
is almost choked with eaith, but is 38' long by 13' 10" wide, with 
a semicircular apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar 
to the Bedsa dwelling cave II.^ Outside and above the front, 
however, are traces of a horizontal row of cAai/jra-window ornaments, 
so that, though there is no apparent trace at present of a chaityci 
having occupied the apse, the cave may have been a primitive 
form of Chaitya-cave with a structural relic shrine or ddglioha. 

The first mention of Kardd appears in inscriptions of about 
200 B.o. to 100 A.D. recording gifts by Kardd pilgrims at the Bharhnt 
Stupa near Jabalpur in tbe Central Provinces and at Kuda thirty 
miles sontb of Alibdg in Xoldba.’^ These inscriptions show that 
Sai'dd, or, as tbe inscnptions call it Karabdlcada, is probably the 
oldest place in Sdtdra. That the place named is the Sdtdra Kardd 
is confirmed by tbe sixty-three early Buddhist caves about three 
miles south-west of Eardd one of which has an inscription of about 
the first century after Christ.® In 1637 the seventh Bijdpur king 
Udbrnud Adilshdh (1626-1056) conferred on Shdbdjithe hither of 
Shivdji a royal grant for the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages in 
the district of Kardd.^ In 1653 the dgshmukhi right was transferred 
to Bdji Ghorpade of Mndhol.® In 1659, after, the murder of Afzul- 
khdn, his wife and son, who were taken by Kbanduji Kdkde one of 
Shivdji’s ofiScers, were on payment of a large bribe safely conducted 
and lodged by him in Kardd. In January 1661 tbe eighth Bijd.pur 
king Ali Adil Shdh II. (1656-1672) disappointed in bis hopes of crush- 
ing Shivdji took the field in person and encamped at Karad where all 
the district officers assembled to tender him their homage.® In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 ICardd appears as tbe head of a 
pargana in the RaybdgsarWj’with arevenue of £86,255 (Rs. 8,62,.*550).^ 
About 1805 the young Pratinidhi Parshurdm Shrinivds fled from 
Poona to Kard.d hisydpir town to escape a plan for seizing him made 
by Bdjirdv Peshwa assisted by Sindia.® During his flight Bdjirdv 
stopped at Nardd on the 2Srd of January 1818. In 1827 Captain 
Clunes describes 'Kumrh' as the chief town and residence of the 
Pant Pratinidhi with 2500 bouses including 200 weavers 100 oil- 
pressers twenty-five blanket-weavers and thirty paper-makers.® 

Ka'segaon in Vdlva close to the Sd,tdra-Kolhd.pur mail road, 
eleven miles south of Kardd and four miles north of Peth, is one of 


^ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVHI, obapter xiv. Bedsa. 

® Stupa of Bbarbut, 135, 136, 139 ; Arch. Sur. of Western India, IV. 87. 

See above p. 479. * Gra'at Duff’s MardthAs, So. * Grant Dnffa Mm-AthAs SB 

Grant Dnfrs blarAthAs, 79, 82. ^ Waiing’s MardtbAs, 244. ' 
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the most thriving villages in the V ^1 va suh-division. The population 
in liiSl was 4325. The village is inhabited by several well-to-do 
merchants who traflBo with the coast in the local produce, which 
consists largely o£ tobacco, pepper, and sugarcane. The village has 
a vernacular school in a good Government building. About a 
quarter of a mile to the south of the village is a district ofideers’ 
bungalow, about the nicest in the district, in a large enclosure 
partly planted with young trees. The inhabitants have an 
unenviable character for crime and litigiousness, mischief to crops 
cattle-poisoning and arson having been very frequent for many 
years. 

Kenjalgad or Gliera Khelanja Port, 4269 feet above sea 
level, is situated on the Mdndhardev spur of the Mahddev range 
. eleven miles north-west of Wsli. It is a flat-topped hill of an irregular 
oval shape, about 250 yards long and one hundred yards wide at the 
extremes, looking remarkably strong both from afar and near. But 
on ascending it is found to be commanded by the Yeruli Asre and 
Doichivadi plateaus about two miles to the east which are easily 
asccuded from the Wdi side, and the Jambli hills about a mile to 
the west. The fort forms a village in itself but has to be ascended 
from the villages of Asre or Khavli which lie at its foot on the Wai 
side. The ascent is by about two miles of a very steep climb or the 
Asre-Titoghar bridle path can bo followed for two miles when a 
tolerably easy path leads duo west from the pass another mile on to 
the fort. The fort is a black scarp rising vertically from the main 
ridge which is hogbacked. The scarp is one of the highest in any of 
the Sdtdra forts and reaches in places eighty to a hundred feet. The 
only entrance is on the north side up a set of a hundred steps running 
parallel to the lino of the scarp till within four or seven feet of the 
top, when they turn at right angles to it and cut straight into a 
passage leading on to the top. The stops are peculiarly imposing and 
differ from any others in the district. Thus on entering the scarp 
is on the left and there is nothing on tfie right till the passage is 
reached, and invaders ascending would be liable to be hurled back 
over the cliff. At the foot of the steps is a bastion which evidently 
flanked a gateway. There arc remains of six largo and three small 
buildings all modern. The head-quarters or kacheri is now only 
' marked by a largo fig tree. The only building thoroughly 
recognizable is the powder magazine on the west which is about 
thirty feet square with sti’ong stone 'walls throe feet thick and 
seven feet high and three feet of brick on the top. The walls of 
the fort were originally of large square cut blocks of unmortared 
stone, but wore afterwards added to in many places. They are 
in most places fully four feet thick and including the rampart about 
eight feet thick. There was a parapet of lighter work mostly 
ruined. The fort has three large water tanks about forty feet 
square and six small ones for storage of water and grain. But 
there is no living spring inside the fort. The largest tank is in 
the southern face and is quite thirty feet deep. The tanks were 
emptied when the fort was dismantled by blowing up the outer 
sides which were formed by the .ramparts and letting the water 
empty itself down the hill side. On the west is a sort of nose 
B 1282— Cl 
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projecting beyond and a little lower than the main ridge of the 
fort, also strongly fortified. There is a narrow promenade on the 
ridge at the foot of the scarp and on the north side is a largo care 
with excellent water and partly used for storage purposes. The 
village lies about 800 feet below on a lodge of the northern hill 
slope. Tolts immediate west is a dense temple grove of jdmhhul and 
anjan. The village of Voholi, the one Government village on the 
north side of this range the inhabitants of which were part of the 
hereditary garrison, is in a hollow to the north-west. Khelanja fort is 
said to have been bnilt by the Bhoj Rdjds of Panhdla who flourished 
in the twelfth century. Its remarkable strength is noticed by 
Mr. Elphinstono who says it could scarcely be taken if resolutely 
defended. It was one of the few Sdtdra forts which fired before 
surrendering to the detachment sent by General Pritzler np the Wdi 
valley about the 26th of March 1818. 

Eha'na'pur about ton miles east of Vita is a town of 4909 
inhabitants or 298 more than in 1872. It gives its name to the 
Ehdnt^pur sub-division and from its greiiter proximity to the fort 
of Bhopdlgad was probably in early times the administrative head- 
quarters of the surrounding country. The town has stone and mud 
walls now much decayed, and gates at the north-west and east 
flanked with bastions. There is a largo market street and several 
smaller branch streets and more than one large native mansion. 
The KhdnApur plateau produces in the western half a oonsideroblo 
amount of good unirrigated wheat. The land is even higher than 
the rest of the sub-division, the whole of which is on an average 
quite 230 feet above the Krishna valley. About two miles east of 
Vita the ground again rises more than one hundred feet. This second 
plateau extends from Falshi in the south-east to Balavdi and Revan- 
gaon in the north-west. There is a drop of about 500 feet into the 
Mdu valley in the eastern side and the rest is a straggling outline of 
hills in the south-west and west and forming shallow valleys and 
ravines. This plateau is better off for rain tbau almost any other port 
of the sub-division and to this are due the regular and good wheat 
crops. Towards the south-east, however, the soil is wretchedly bare 
and rooky and the country very wild while subsistence becomes as 
diflacult as in the worst parts of Mdn. To the south of the town is 
a small stream which joins the Agarni a feeder of the Krishna about a 
mile to the east. The supply of water is limited and precarious and a 
camp in the tempting mango grove to the west of the town by the 
edge of the stream is sure to be infested by clouds of mosquitoes 
which swarm like midges in England on a summer’s evening. 
Khandpur has a vernacular school. 

Khata'vvillage, eight miles north-westof Vadujthesnb-divisional 
head- quarters, gives its name to the Khatdv sub-division and had 
in 1881 a population of 2710 or 262 less than in 1872. Under the 
Maratha government (1760-1818) Khatdv was the chief town in 
the pargana called after it, which corresponded pretty closely to tho 
present sub-division. The town is walled and has two gates at the 
east and west ends of its market street, with two or three large 
mansions belonging to families of importance under the Mardtha rule. 
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KLat^v Las a post office, a civil court establisted siucc tLeintrodnetion 
of tLe Rdief Act, a native library, and a vernacular scbool. 

To the north-west of the town in an open space is an old HenjSil. 
panti temple of MahSldev, now almost entirely deserted. It consKts 
of an image chamber and vestibule (IT'xlo') shaped in the old 
cruciform plan. ' The image chamber is square inside and contains 
a ling. East of the image chamber is the hall open only at the 
front, and the side walls are four feet thick at the centre from which 
they narrow to the front and back. The same style of wall is found 
at Parli in Satara and Mfihnli in Khanapur. In front is an open 
space thirteen feet broad, partly blocked by a balustrade three 
feet high and four feet broad. In addition to the side walls the 
roof is supported on sixteen pillara eight of which on the sides 
are embedded in the walls, and eight in the centre are free. The 
pillars are of the usual type, a shaft of a single block cut into differ-- 
ent courses, rectangular basement, and the rest cylindrical octagonal 
or again rectangular with a capital consisting of a bracket branch- 
ing in four directions. In the centre of the mandap is a round slab 
on which the Nandi usually rests. The compartment formed by its 
four pillars has a well carved roof slightly domed. The others are of 
the lozenge pattern, three rows of slabs disposed one on the top of 
the other BO as to form three concentric squares the diagonals of the 
upper touching the centre of the side of the lower square. The 
front of the balustrade is most beautifully carved in a sort of rail 
pattern as at Parli, Md,huli, and other Hemddpanti temples. The 
whole structure is of large blocks of unmortared stone. The roof 
above is flat and has traces of a spire apparently pyramidal. The 
usual broad eaves remain but they are probably restorations as the 
slabs are small'and mortar is usra. Close to the north of this is a 
small canopy of still larger blocks of stone and containing a Mdrnti 
About fifty yards west is a modern Mahddev temple (60' x 20') with 
a brick spire and image chamber and a long stone mandap. It is sni^ 
rounded by rude cloisters lining a court yard (100' x 50'). A fair is 
held at the temple in July -August or Shrdvan. In the town itself 
in a street branching from about the centre of the chief street which 
runs north and south is another old temple of Ndrayan restored almost 
beyond recogpiition. There is also about a quarter of a mile north 
of the town a Musalmdn idga or place of prayer, and a family of 
Kazis still live in Khatdv. The earliest mention of Khatav is in 
1429 when the Durgddevi famine having laid waste the country and 
the chief places of strength having fallen into the hands of local 
chiefs, Malik-ul-Tujdr the Bahmani governor of Danlatabad with 
the hereditary officers or desJimukhs went through the country 
restoring order, and their first operations were directed against 
some Edmoshis in Khatdv Desh.^ When (1688- 1689) the Moghals 
invaded the country, Krishnardv Khatdvkar was actively assisting 
them and was made by them a leading Deshmukh.- 

Eha'tgun in Khatav is a small village on the right bank of the 
Terla eleven miles north of Vaduj. It has an irrigation bungalow and 
not far from the village is the weir whence start the two original 
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Terla canals now connected witli'tlie Nlier storage tank.^ In the 
Bonth-west comer of the village is tlie shrine of a MusalmSn saint 
or pir, a Bmall mosqne but with an inner chamber much like a 
Hindu shrine or gdbhdra, which contains the tomb of the saint. 
The saint lived and died at Vadgaon thirteen miles south-west of 
Vadnj and a hybrid mosqne temple at Khatav was built in his 
honour by his Hindu disciple. A fair in honour of the saint is 
held at Khdtgnn in March when about 15,000 Mnsalmdns Mardthns 
and lower castes attend. 

a small village twelve miles south-east of Wdi and about 
three miles east of the junction of the Poona and Wai-Panchvad roads 
is remarkable for a group of ancient temples. The village is ahonta 
mile west of the Ghandan Vandan forts and is easily reached on foot 
or on horseback from Panchvad a favourite camp on the Poona mail 
road three miles west. The temples are situated in an enclosure 
about 120 feet square. Two are in complete ruins, the one razed to 
its foundations and the other a mere heap of stones. The third is 
evidently built largely from the stones of the second on the plan of 
the first. It faces east and consists of an outer hall or mandap 
eighteen feet square, flat roofed and 'open at the sides, leading by a 
door in the west into an inner hall twenty-three feet square. This 
hall leads into three shrines each sis feet square in the north-west and 
south. Thus the plan of the whole temple is cruciform. Bach of 
shrinos is connected with the inner hall by a vestibule and while 
the inside is square, on the outside the courses of masonry overlap 
each other so that the plan of each shrine is also cruciform. There 
is no sign of any ancient spire or tower. The roof outside has 
lately been -sloped with mortal’ and brick and mounted with a 
small urn or lealas. The mandaps are supported each by sixteen 
pillars in four rows of four each. The central four form a large 
square of twelve feet in the inner mandap and of ten feet in the 
outer leaving side passages and 4^ feet wide respectively. The 
walls of the inner mandap and shrines are here less than fear feet 
thick and the height from ten to twelve feet. The outer mandap 
has in place of walls the usual balustrade forming the back of a 
stone bench. There is nothing remarkable in the decoration 
of the outer mandap. The pillars are of the usual Hindu type in 
plainly dressed rectangular cylindrical and octagonal conrses. 
An exception is one of the four central pillars which is carved like 
those of the inner mandap. The decoration of the inner mandap 
is elaborate. The four centre pillars are elaborately carved in. 
floral and arabesque patterns. The centre rectangular coarse is 
panelled with figures in relief representing on the two northern 
pillars the exploits of Krishna and on the southern those of M'arnti. 
The basements are supported by figures of satellites male and 
female. The portals of the shrine vestibules have a wainscoting of 
figures similarly Boulpfcnred in relief. The execution is in all c^es 
superior to anything elsewhere to be found in the district. All 
this carving comes from the ruined temples. Each shrine contains 
a ling with a case or ahdhmkha. the northern also containing an 

> Details of the Yerln canals and the Nher storage reservoir aro given^bovo p. 152. 
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image of Bhairav. In the centre sqoare of the enter mmdap is a 
mutilated atone Nandi or sacred bull. On the plinth in front of 
the outer shrine are a few almost unreadable letters said to bo the 
words Shingandev Rdja to whom the building of this temple is 
ascribed. To its north is the old and probably original temple exactly 
similar in plan and dimensions with the present one in which only 
three lings now remain. To its east is the other oldtemple whose walls 
remain but the roof has fallen in and the man dap is a shapeless heap 
of stones. In the south-west comer of the enclosure is an ancient 
well about twenty feet square and thirty deep but now choked up. 
All the images in the new temple including the Nandi have their 
noses broken off, it is said by the emperor Aurangzeb. The stones 
of the original temple are also said to have been ‘taken to Wai by 
the Bijdpur general Afzulkhdn when leading the expedition which 
terminated in his murder by Shiv4ji. A small fair is held in 
honour of Bhairav on Basara the bright tenth of Ashvin or 
September- October. 

Einliai seven miles almost due north of Koregaon is a village 
belongingtothePontPratinidhi. Kinhai is best reached from Koregaon 
by following the Pandharpnr road for a mile and then taking a track 
which branches off due north and passes by Ohinohli village on to a 
made road built by the Pant Pratinidhi. The village lies on either 
bank of a feeder of the Vasna which always holds water. The soil 
is good and the country round thickly studded with mangoes. To 
the north and north-west is a spur of steep hills at the end of which 
rises the ancient fort of Nandgiri (3637). On the south-east are two 
small hills divided by a gorge to the east of which is the temple of 
Tamndi Devi the patron goddess of the fomily. This temple has a 
fortified appearance and with its battlements and towers is visible 
for many miles on all sides throughout the Koregaon sub-division. 
The village consists of a broad street running north-west and south- 
eastand crossing the streamintolhe Pethormarketquartersand thence 
continuing to the road above mentioned up towards the temple and on 
through the small gorge between the two hills to Koregaon. The 
Pratinidhi has a handsome mansion or vdda in the village, the lower 
part of stone and the upper part of brick with an enclosure or court 
surrounded by strong walls. The mansion contains some reception 
rooms of handsome size and proportions in the native style. 
Usually one of the wives and a son of the Pratinidhi reside here. 
The village has also a vernacular school. On the right bank 
of the stream behind the Pant's mansion is a small temple of 
Mahddev about thirty feet by fifteen with a flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the stream. It consists of an open sided mandap 
and an image-chamber with a spire. The pillars are imitations 
of the early Hindu style. The spire is of brick with stone orna- 
mentation. The temple of Yamndi Devi lies on the summit of a some- 
what pointed hill about 350 to 400 feet above the plain. The 
way up to it is by the road before mentioned which close to the gorge 
is ieft on the right for a Right of 300 steps with a stone balustrade 
on each side. The steps are made of slabs quarried from the 
surrounding rook and are in excellent repair. Numbers of people 
may be seen ascending and descending the steps on Tuesday and 
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Friday, the holy days of the' goddess. The temple court irregnlat 
and nearly oval is entered from the w^st by a pointed archway inth 
a music chamber or nagdrkhdna on the top. The rock is fenced 
with a solid masonry wall about twelve f®®t high from inside, and 
outside in places from thirty to forty fest high. At the eastern end is 
a small entrance from a path communicating with a spring half-way 
down the south slope of the hill. There are cloisters with a terracs 
on the left or south side of this entrance and on the north a large 
solid hut plain lamp pillar or dipmdl. The pillar was broken a few 
years ago by lightning and as this is fC'id. to be the third time of 
its being struck, it is thought c>“iDons to repair it. The 
temple is a plain structure about forty feet by twenty mth a fiat 
roofed hall or mandap supported on three rows of four pillars abonk 
eighteen inches square at the base and plain imitations of the early 
Hindu. style. The image-chamber pr gdbhdra is square and 
contaius an image of devi in black. stPDC ornamented with jewels 
and embroidered apparel and displayed to Europeans with much 
pomp by means of a mirror casting light upon it from outside. The 
conrtyari is paveh an& immB6iBteiy TitnA tfi. ihii) v/cmcicop 'a i* 
stone embedded in the pavement and containing vents made lo 
receive coins to be laid in them for presci^tation to the goddess. 

The Pratinidhi family are hereditary hulharnis or accountants of 
Kinhai and several of the neighbouriJig villages and it was from 
that position that Parshuram Trimhak raised himself till he was 
appointed the third Pratinidhi in 1700, siuce which time the ofiSce 
has remained hereditary in his family. 

Eolo in the "Vdng valley abont eitfkt miles west-south-west of 
Hardd is a village of 1 953 people heiug both banks of a stream 
which joins the Vdng at its northern ePd. The village was origin- 
ally the head-quarters of a petty division or mahdl comprising 
the Vang valley and the starting poiot _ of much of the carrying 
trade over the Mala pass hy Dhebevddi. It is now nothing more 
than an agricultural village with a few well-to-do traders. A large 
fair attended by about five thousand people is held on the bright 
fifth of Mdgh (January- February) in honour of a Hindu ascetic 
named Ghadge Bova a devotee of Vithoba who flourished about 
three generations ago. His disciple Kushraba has built a small 
temple in honour of the god which is much resorted to by people 
from the surrounding villages. 

Eoregaon, north latitude 17“ 42' and east longitude 74“ 12', is the 
head-quartersof the Koregaon sub-division, with in 1881a population 
of 2730 or 124 more than in 1872. The village has a large street 

f jassing east and west and another passing north and south. In the 
atter are situated' the sub-divisional J^venue and police offices in a 
mansion or vdda utilised for the purpoS®. and the vernacular school 
in an excellent bnilding with a garden. The Pandharpnr road 
runs east on the north side of the town and the Deur road from the 
other side of the stream on the west. At the same point joins in 
the Sdtdra road which crosses the VaSna by a good stone bridge 
about three-quarters of a mile south. The Sfip road runs round 
the east of the town. Koregaon lies on a stream known as the 
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Mdnganjja wliicli holds -water throughout the year and forms the 
■water-supply of the to-wn. Its hanks are -well studded with mango 
and other trees. There is a good rest-house on the north of the 
Inddpur road. A tolerable camp is formed in the mangoes to the 
south of the town, but a much better one is an excellent grove on 
the left bank of the Mduganga about a -mile up the stream and north 
of Koregaon -within the boundaries of the fertile village of Kumta. 

Eundal is a village belonging to the Pant Pratinidhi but with 
two others adjoining it is almost surrounded by British territory 
belonging to the Vdlva Khandpnr and Tasgaon sub-divisions. It 
lies about five miles north of Vdlva, about a mile from the end of 
the long spur which shoots off from the Mahadev range thirty miles 
north at Mol in Khatav, and will have a station on the West Deccan 
Railway about twenty-two miles south-east of Karad. The village 
is said to be the ' same as Kaundanyapur mentioned in Puranio 
legends and to have been the residence of Raja Hingandev, probably 
the same as the Devgiri Yadav king SinghanT. (1 179) or Singhan II. 
(1209 - 1247). The walls of the town are in fair repair, but show no 
signs of great age. The chief object of interest about the village 
is a set of Brahmanical caves in the spur above mentioned. The face 
of the spur is generally north-east and south-west, but at the end it 
is splayed into two branches which form a widemouthed orescent 
facing east. In the southern arm of this crescent facing north-east 
is the chief set of thirteen caves and on the south face are three 
more. The first thirteen are aU in a ledge of the hill about 
three hundred feet above the plain. Of these the first five face 
approximately north, the next three north-east, and the remaining 
five due east. They are approached by a flight of steps leading up 
through an archway six feet broad and deep, fourteen feet high, 
and girt by side walls nine feet wide. Two hundred and fifteen paces • 
further on is the second gateway twenty-two feet broad, sixteen feet 
high and six feet deep, and crowned by a music chamber or nagdr- 
Jchdna eighteen feet long, eight feet high, and sixteen feet broad. 
Eighteen steps further on is the third gateway nearly on a level -with 
the caves. This gateway is twenty-four feet -wide, ten feet high, 
and five feet deep. This leads on to a paved terrace built upon the 
rock and supported by a solid masonry wall about fifteen feet high 
following the line of the crescent. About twenty-six feet further on 
is a large hall supported on twenly-four pillars in four parallel rows 
making three aisles. The pillars are of brick, one foot in diameter 
and eight feet high. Except in the aisle formed by the third 
and fourth rows to the southward, where it is vaulted, the roof is 
flat. A door from this hall leads into what now must be termed 
the chief' cave (30'x20'x8') a temple of Virbhadra a demon 
produced by Mahddev. The entrance is only by a small rook-cut 
door two feet wide. The chamber inside is eight feet square and 
six feet high and is walled in. On each side of the centre door is 
another small door leading to the holy circuit or pradakshina which 
is 14' to the back of the cave, 19' 6" across leaving a passage six feet 
wide behind the image, 14' 6" wide on the east and 7' wide on the 
west. Ill the centre of the image chamber is a three feet high image 
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oE Virblifttlrn. It is of wliito stone npparoiitly rongli trap. In tho 
right hnijd is a sword and in tlio loft a bow. In tho west wall of tho 
hall is a very small door loading into the second cave (20'x H'x?') 
•which is dedicated to the goddess B.llimn. 1 mmediatoly in front 
of it is a small built temple of Mahltdov 12' square and S' high. To 
tho cast o£ tho Virblmdm cave are two tanks about six feet sqnaro 
•a'ith water leading into one another. Bast of the tank is care V. 
(14' X 10' X O') with a small opening. To tho west of tho Mima 
temple is cave VI. (10' x 9' X 7') best known ns tho cooking c.svc; 
close by it is cave VII. (IG'x ll'xT') next which is cave VIII. 
(24'xl8'x8') known ns tho Icarluri or court, 'l'he«c throe eaves 
arc in the angle of tho crescent, faro north-east, and are entered 
each by separate small doors. Next it and facing north is envo IX. 
ft small c.xcavntion containing two .small tanks lull of water and 
adjoining these is tho ■washing or amhi cave X. (13' X S'x 7'). North 
of it is cave XI. known ns the bhanehiryhar or dining ove 
(27'x 2l'X O') a double Jmll with three pillars niul n tank adjoining 
it. 'riio next two caves XII. (1 2' x 7‘ X G') and XIII. (14' x 13' x 0’)' 
arc devoted to no special purpose. All the eaves seem to have been 
cut out •with tho chisel and none of fhom seem nntiiml excavations. 
Tho rock inside is soft and of dark brown colour, Tlio ont lido walls 
and partitions dividing caves from tanks are very thin and emmb- 
ling away. 'The hall gateways and terraces ns also the temple of 
XIahildov are all modern. Except jicrhnps that of Ddlima tho images 
do not look old. Tho hall and chief gateway wore made by one 
Bnsappa Liinpno a Vilni of Knndnl about 1870 at a cost of £2500 
(Bp. 25,000). A fair attended by about one thon.sand people is held 
on tho no-inoon of /vtnfifc or October-Noveinber. The three eaves 
on the south can ho reached by following the ledge round tho cast 
cud of tho cTiIf for about bull a utile. On turning tho corner a sioah 
terrace is reached in which is one of the caves. From tho plain 
only the small door of ono of tho c.avcs can ho seen about three 
hundred feet up the hill. It is reached direct by a very steep path 
tho last thirty feet cut into steps leading on to a terrace very lately 
built. Tho more easterly of tho two caves is entered by a small door 
about four feet high by tw’o ivide. It i.s twenty foot by sixteen and 
seven high and has at tho back an open recess (7'x G' x 7'). In the 
back are figures of Efim Sitnbfii and Lakshman rudely sculptured 
in relief. Earn is six feet high nnd Sitfibai and Lakshman on each 
side of him are each four feet high. Parallel with tho recess is a small 
tank sunk in the floor and off the rest of tho cave is a small cell sis 
feet square. It is about four feet higher than tho m.ain cave and 
communicates ■with it b;y a small door and some steps. The ■wostelm 
cave about ten p.accs distant is a cell with a temple and menswres 
twenty-five feet by twelve wide. Inside it is built a small modern hall 
resting on seventeen pillars six of them attached to the walls. This 
inner ball measures thirteen feet by ten by six high and lias a roof 
four feet lower than the cave roof. Tho remaining space on tho west 
or this hall is a cell with a tank at tho north-west end. At tho back of 


1 Six feet eivm 
slope a good Bool. 
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tlio hall are iniagos of Shiv with Pilrvati'and Gaagaoneon each side 
each about 3' high by 2' wide, also very rudely sculptured in relief. 
In this set the eastern caves are Yaisbnav and the western Shaiv.'- 

Eusrud, a small village about sis miles duo south of Patan, has 
near it a curious cave temple. The cavo is on the north slope of a 
hill spur about a quarter of a mile south of the village and three 
hundred feet above the plain. A red spot in the slope marks its 
osistence and a scramble up shows it to be a natural cave about fifty 
feet long and thirtj’-oight deep with a stream from tho hill top 
pouring over the edge of the rook. Tho cavo contains a largo stone 
imago of Ganpati painted red and about four feet high and four feet 
wide. Behind it on a crescent is a row of rude life-size sculptures 
tnado of mud and cowdting. Tho figures aro of men and women 
and are represented standing in various attitudes. Some of the 
men have tho largo headdresses given to kings and gods in tho old 
representations and the women have wooden bangles on their wrists 
'and tho arms above the elbow. A passage about five feet wide 
behind the row of figures leads to a chamber about ten feet square 
in which is a Mahddcv ling. There is another chamber at tho north- 
west corner of tho large cavo. These chambers aro hewn out of tho 
rock, but the largo cavo is natural. Tlio Ganpati sculptures are 
probably not very old. The c.vccution is fair in some but tho people 
of the place ascribe them an untold antiquity. To guard against 
their being injured by wild animals tho front of tho cavo has been 
blocked up within the Inst twenty j'car.s by a mud and stone wall 
about ten feet from tho edge of the cave thus having a veranda 
formed by tho overshadowing rock. 

Loha'ro. Sco ,WAr. 

Machhindragad, tho most southern of tho chain hill forts built 
ill 1 G7G by Sliiviiji, is a solitary round-topped hill ten miles south-east 
of Kartid. Tlio hill lies close to the west of the Knnid-Tdsgnon road 
which runs through the gorge dividing tho fort hill from tho main 
r.angc which stretches from Mol in KlmtAv to Kundal in Tiisgnon. 
Tho fort has few features of interest. Tho ascent is by a steep but 
well kept path ou tho north from a hamlet lying close under tho hill 
side. The hill is about 800 feet above the plain and the ascent which 
is by sharp zigzags occupies about twenty minutes. The last third 
of the ascent is by steps cut in tho rock. The lop is waving and 
surrounded by walls but with scarcely any scarp. Tho walls are of 
loose small diy slono about eight to twelve feet high on the outside 
and six inside and about six feet thick at tho foot with a two feet 
parapet. The entrance is by a rough-pointed arched gateway now 
broken down. Thcro are remains of a fow buildings, and on the 
south is a small temple of Mhchhindraniith. A devotee of this god 
camo from tho village of Kalo five miles south of Kariid about 1830 
and revived the worship of the god. His descendants still reside on 
the hill and attend to the temple. Near thotompleare several tombs of 

ascetics andsafimonnmentswithstonofacsimilosofhandand foot prints. 

On tho north about fifty yards south-west of tho gate is a largo pit 
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or tank dng out of the rock wliieh generally Holds dirty water. It 
was made at tHe same time as the fort. There is another spring on 
the south which is used by the Gros4vis living on the hill and by the 
people chiedy from the ^neighbouring village who frequent a yearlj 
fair. The path up is kept in repair for this fair and the approaches 
to -the tem^e on the top ate lined with trees also planted and main* 
tained ont of the fair receipts. The fort was garrisoned by the 
Pratinidhi till it was taken by Sdpu Gokhale about 1810. It was 
then managed by Gokhale for thePeshwa till May 1818 when it was 
surrendered without resistance to a British force under Colonel 
Hewitt. Machhindragad will have a station on the West Deccan rail- 
way twelve miles south-east of Kardd Eoad the station for Kardd.^ 

Ulalia'baleslivar®, 17® 51' north latitude and 73® SO'eastlongi- 
tude, in Jdvli about eighteen miles north-west of Medha^ twenty 
miles west of Wdi^ and about thirty-three miles north-west of Sdtdra, 
is the chief sauitarinm of the Bombay Presidency situated on one of 
the Sahyddri spurs. The height averages 4500 feet above the sea, 
and at Sindola ridge the highest point reaches 4710. Several spurs 
standing ont from, the north and west of the main body of the hill 
form promontories that command magnificent views of the precipi- 
tous slopes of the Sahyddri hills and of the valleys below. At the 
heads of the ravines that run between these points the streams, 
issuing from springs in the higher part of the hill, fall over ledges 
of trap rook in cascades, one of which is about 2000 feet from the 
lip of the fall to the bottom of the valley. 

Except in the east and extreme north the top oE the hill is wooded 
to the very edge of the scarp, and thongh only in a few sheltered 
glades are there trees of any great size, the wood is so dense that 
it forms one vast waving stretch of rich foliage, broken by the 
chimneys and roofs of the higher houses, nud by the varieties of 
shade from the olive leaf of thepfrato the blue-green of the jamhhil 
and other fruit-bearing trees. The deep-out roads and paths, 
bordered by a thick undergrowth of bracken and shaded by moss- 
covered trees, are like the views in a highland hill side. But the 
resemblance ceases with the sudden ending of road and shade at 
one of the numerous points that overlook the ravines, perhaps 2000 
feet deep, hounded on the opposite side by the steep bare wall of 
one of the fiat-topped Deccan ridges or by the low castellated 
outline of a Mardtha hill fort. 


The hills to the sonth-west differ considerably from those to the 
south and east. To the south-west the ontlinos are bolder and 
irregnlor and their sides are fairly clothed with trees and brush- 
wood. To the sonth and east with a lighter rainfall the sides are 
utterly bare, and the forms, worn only by the snn and rain, are 
flat-topped and monotonous. The pressure of popnlation on the 


’ See above pace 207. 

* Oontribnted by Dr. McConagby, formerly Superintendent of Mahdbaleshvar. 
Besides by the name MabAboleAvar or the Very Mighty God, which it tohes 
from a famous temple of Shiv of that name, the station is called Kahar by the lower 
clsssrs, > •' 
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nraWo land lias driven tillage up tlio sides o£ some o£ the less 
precipitous hills, whore the wearing o£ the soil can bo stopped by 
low terraces resting on stone walls, which lend somewhat of a 
Ithenisli or Ilaliau character to tho view. In clear air before or 
after rain, often parts, and in rare cases, tho w'holo of a fifty miles 
range of sea, shows extending from about tho Shitstri in Balntigiri 
to a little south of .lanjirn. Ihit tho const lino cannot bo traced 
except near tho Sifvilri river. Tho distance to tho sea along this 
range of view varies as tho river from thirty to fifty miles. 

The hc.autics of the hill vary much at different scasoiis. Most 
persons probably think it at its best in October immediately after 
the ccs'ntion of tho sontli-wcst monsoon. Many .spots arc thou 
carpeted with wild flowers. The wild arrowroot lily fills every 
glade and in inimberlc'«s spots are found wild rose and sweet pert. 
Tlio ferns of wliich tlicro arc seventeen varieties ai'c then in leaf. 
The less frequented paths and open spots are soft with tnrf. Every 
bank and stone, tho rugged cliffs of the hills themselves, nro 
daxalingly green with nios« and gra's. TIio streams are at tho 
fullest. A fall of rain of tropic-al violence probably occurs nnd tho 
Voniia fnli.s hecoino imposing, while the faces of tho cliffs arc lighted 
with inninnerahlo silver rills nnd dazzling sprays. At this time 
arc to 1)0 seen tho mn.>.t distant views. Tho hills stand out against 
the sky in wonderful relief. In the inorning.s the ravines nro filled 
with fleecy rolls of mist or with a wc.nUh of dark bhio shadow. In 
the evenings great clouds gather nnd impart ondlo.es variety of 
light nnd sliadc to tho hiridscape nnd of glorious colour to tho rays 
of tho setting snn. I'cw light.s nro more majestic than that of tho 
great lhiini1or.‘'torm of ihi.s season sweeping tlio adjacent valleys or 
over the di.stant soa. Tlio brcczc.s llioiigh strong nro sweet nnd 
the bracing’ cold of the cvcning.s is met xvitli a cheerful fire. 

But the favourito season for vi.siting is from hlnrcb to June. 
Tlio reason of course w ibe esenpo thereby afforded from the beat 
of the iilains. But tlio grass ■wild flow^ers and ferns nro now gono 
and tlio streams and waterfalls are dry. Un/.e ob.strucls the view 
nnd tlic rye is fatigued by glare. Still then too Ibo hill has its 
peculiar hcaiilics. Tlio evergreen forests are renewing their foliage 
nnd imparl a fresh verdure to tho landscape. There is tho tawny 
bmekon not unlovely nnd tlio iiiigbty boight.s of the wh^f® 
perhaps more imposing than when delicately clothed ns in October 
nt many of tlieir most nigged portions. 

Towards the end of Alny (ho mists begin to creep up nnd thunder- 
storms lay the dust nnd cool tho air. Few scones are more fniiy- 
iiko than the valleys on a May inoriiing filled with mist, tho f™g- 
ment.s of which n.s it rises gild nnd throw into relief tho micsl ot 
the Biirromiding peaks. At this time too tho strawbony is in la L 
fruit nnd tho gnrdeiiH arc brilliant with licliolropo, geranium and 
fiichsin.s, nnd roses, where cared for, do ivcll. 

At all times llic liill is most attractive, and not its least nltmctions 
arc tlio excellent drivc.s ns well ns walks which give nccess to all 
its parts. 3ii this it contrasts happily with most hill stations, 
Ootflcnmnnd nlwnys cxccjitod. 
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Tlio Station, called Malcolm Potli after Sir Jolm Malcolm, inckdes 

nH_ Jnnd.switluii a radius of five miles from tlio Prero Hall. 


t hm land is reaorvod for forest and is called tlio Five Milo Reserve 
It includes the lands of sixly-fiTC villages, fifty-six from tlio Jdvli and 
Mitio from tlio Wdi sab-divisious of Sdtfon. These villages are usnallv 
from four to twenty huts surrounded by a few fields. Fiach villa4 
lias a certain amonnt of land set apart for tillage and grazing the 
i-cst being covered with thick evergreen forest. ' ’ 

MnlUibnlcslivar is roaobed by tlirco chief roads, the Poona road 
from tbo cast branching off from the Poona-Sdtdra road at Sural, 
the Sdtdra and Kclgbar r6ad from tbo south-east, and the Fite- 
Gonild pass road from the west. In travelling to MahShaleshvar 
from Sunil tbo Poona road begins to rise almost immediately 
aft«r leaving Wdi and climbs along tho north face of a steep and 
barren rango of bills almost as far as Pitnchgani, a distance of 
about eight miles. Frequent turns open fine views of the upper 
Krishna valley and of llio bills that faco Mnbdbalesbvar, which are 
nc.arly ns barren as those np which tho road winds. One or two pints 
give n glimpse of llio peaks of Toma (4605) and Rdjgad (3992), and, 
at tho liiglicst point of ono steep rise, tho wood-oncircled temple and 
villflgo of Mnlidbnloshrnr is seen, but again lost when the curve of 
ilio road turns to tho south-west. Except along the banks of the 
Krishna and its tributaries there is littio vegotation. The sides oi 
the hills nro terraced in n few places for the growth of coarse grain, 
but tho rest is utterly bare. 

At tbo top of this ascent the littio settlement of Fdncbgoni breaks 
pleasantly on tbo viow with its long lines of casnarina trees and 
bamboos in which aro bedded a number of substantial little houses 
and a market. Until Pdncligani is passed there is no view to 
the south or south-enst, but about a mile further the- road to 
Mnliabalcshvar stiikcs along tbo edge of a deep valley that opens 
on tho soutliom plains with Yavteshvar and the Stitdra fort (3307) 
in tho back ground. Tho bills round Pdncbgani are flat-topped and, 
except close to tho station, untillcd. In tbo valleys below, the 
streams, so long as they keep rnnning, are used to water small 
pntclics of wheat or vegetables, but tho balk of the crops, consisting 
of rice or nachni, is harvested soon after the end of the rains and 
only stubble is left to mark the patches of tillage. A little beyond 
Pitnchgani tho road rises with several ups and downs toMaltdbalesbvar, 
passing along tho tableland which forms the top of this spur of the 
Mahdbaleshvar system of hills. About half-way between the two 
stations signs of a heavy rainfall appear in the nchness of the bracken 
and other ferns and in the numbers of bulbous plants which flourish 
nowhere hut near the western crest of the Sahjddris. The valley of 
theTenna is soon reached, along the north-eastern side of which the 
road is carried to the embankment of the lake immediately below 
the station. The Yenna falls are not^sible though the rocks 
near them can be made out. Unlike the Panchgani spur the south- 
western side of the valley up which the road to Sdtdra winds is 
clothed with scrub jungle. The gardens, begun by the Chinese 
convicts and continued by local workmen whom thev havn 
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wliicli close to Malidbaloshvar, tho viow is bonnaed by the ridgo of 
Sindola tbo highest point of tho hill. Frwn tlio lako tho road 
ivinds round ono or two small valleys to tho Frero Hall, from which 

all distances aro calculated. i i 1.1 

For those who have time a bettor route is from JJombay 07 tlio 
FitzGerald pass with travellers’ bungalows at PolAdpnr and Dilsgaon 
in Koldba, and at Viida at tho foot of tho FitzGerald pass. Coasting 
steamers touch Bdnkot at tho mouth of tho SAyitri and from Bankob . 
small steamers or boats ply twenty-four miles up to Ddsgaon. 
Leaving Polildpur eighteen miles from DAsgjion, tho lino goes by 
tho old Kinoshvar road for five and a half miles. It then branches 
to tho loftj gradually climbing round tho western and northern 
shoulders of Pratapgad for sinteon miles to the Vada bungalow on 
the first plateau. From \''ada tho road winds ton miles more, round 
the ralleys between Bombay and Sidney Points, and p-assing clo.so 
under Bombay Point, rises easily from tho cast of it into tho 
Bombay Point road by tho Terraces. Tho scenery along this route 
is very fine, but it is very dusty below tho hill in l.ho hot weather. 

Tho geology of tho Iiills is simple, trap overlaid by a light 
capping of iron clay. The trap show's in most ravines and in 
horizontal bells on the sides of tho hill, which arc more numerous 
and much less deep than tho trap scarps in tho i-ango further 
north. The ilahdbaleshvar trap is often columnar and accompanied 
by crystallised quartz, apophyllite, stilbito, and scolccito found in 
cavities. Tho iron clay contains a variable proportion of peroxide of 
iron which used to bo extracted by a class of men called Dhavads, 
But recent orders restricting tho use of charcoal have put a stop 
to tho manufacture of iron. Tho latcrito ends on tho SAtdra road 
6 i miles from tho Froro Hall, on tho Poona road 13 ^ miles, and on 
tho Mahdd road 21 miles. 

As tho latcrito capping is nowhoro very thick, tho substratnm of 
water-bearing trap is soon reached, and a well sunk to a moderate 
depth, soy from thirty to fifty feet, will j’iold a certain supply of 
water. In this respect tho station presents a most favournblo 
contrast to MAtherAn. A lake, with an area of about twonty-cight 
acres and an average depth of ton feet, made by tho late RAja of 
SAtara and fed by perennial springs, not only adds to tho beauty 
of tho hill-top, but both directly and indirectly aids in watering a 
lino of small gardens that sh'ctch to a considerable dislanco below. 
It helps directly by moans of a stream that issues from tho lake and 
ultimately grows into tho Yciraa river; and it helps indirectly by 
raising tho general spring level in tho gardens, so that a sulficiont 
supply of water can bo drawn from a shallow dip well, by means of 
a bucket and bamboo polo weighted with a largo stone and 
worked by a single labourer. Tho little streams that How from tho 
upper parts of the hill into tho larger streams aro, so long as they 
last, used in cultivation by moans of artificial water-courses. Tho 
drinking water is generally oxcollont. 

Prom early October to Juno tho climate is bracing and hoalthv 
suiting most constitutions except those suffering from such chronio 
complaints as liver or heart disease. Some rain usually falls in 
October and tho place is a littlo damp and tho evenings misty * tho 
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arorage moan temperataro is 66-8°. In November December and 
January tbo climate is dry witt occasionally strong easterly wiads 
cold onougli to make a firo in the evenings almost necessary; the * 
average mean temperature of these months is C3'4°. PromFebrnaiy 
the temperature pp-adunlly rises to a moan of 67®, and the cold 
season ends about the middle of the month. The hottest time of 
the year is generally from about the 12th of March to the middle of 
April, srhon, during the day, the tomporaturo rises to a little over 
90®. About tho 20th April tho wind changes to the west, and cool, 
moist, ond invigorating sea breezes set in and gather strength os 
tho season passos. In May thorc aro occasional showers and 
thunderstorms; the air grows moister and clouds and mist often fill 
tho valleys. On most hot woathor mornings the hill sides are 
covered with white clouds which completely veil the Konkan, but 
theso disappear ns tho day advances. The rainy season usually 
begins early in June, but a number of visitors remain on the hill 
till tho middle of tho month. As tho different houses are emptied 
the .owners cover them round with min screens mode of holamb and 
other grass so as to protect tho walls against tho heavy rains. Most 
of tho dealers and hawkers leave the hazdr at the end of the 
season, bnt a number of Tunis and the poorer classes remain. They 
completely surround their houses with screens, leaving only a sm^l 
opening on tho side farthest from the prevailing wind. The Vdnis 
carry on their trade to a limited extent as tho Dhavads and others 
who inhabit tho hill and surrounding villages are too poor to lay in 
sufficient supplies for the monsoon. Daring theso months it is 
generally very cloudy and misty, ond the rain, though not inces- 
sant, falls for the greater part of the time. It is nsnally heaviest 
in July, and twelve inches or more are occasionally registered in a 
day. Every spring becomes a torrent ond much damage is done to 
roads and gardens. 

During the twenty-four years ending 1884 the rainfall varied 
from 167'68 inches in 1877 to 874’49 inmies in 1882 and averaged 
268*82 inches*.^ 

With abundant water and plentiful street keepings and other 
manure gardening is carried on with great success. English 
vegetables are grown along the hanks of the Tenna and other 
streams, where ^ere are also beds of strawberries and other fruit. 
The excessive rainfall prevents the cultivation of most European 
fruit trees, though they ffonrish at P&nchgani about ten mites east. 
Potatoes aro largely grown and highly esteemed in the Poona and 
Bombay markets. In a sheltered locality, three miles &om the 
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station, a coffee plantation has recently been started by a Goanese 
merchant and has already defrayed almost the whole of the 
outlay. 

^ Among osotics may be mentioned a few oak trees, grown from 
acorns brought by the late Rev. J. Wilson, D.D. Though scarcely 
thoroaghly acclimatised they have reached a considerable size. 
Two of the best are to bo seen in Sindola property directly facing 
the bnngalow. ' The field crops are chiefly wheat, ndchni or ndgli, 
sava, vari, coarse rico; and a little barley. Sugarcane is fonnd only 
in a few spots which have a plentiful supply of water. As a rule 
the crops are harvested in the early season, so that the cultivators, 
unable to occupy themsolros with cold weather sowings, have to 
seek other means of subsistence during the rest of the year. Except 
near water-courses, the soil is barren, and, ns a rule, yields scanty 
crops. The local grain is always poor and is seldom used by any 
but the growers and a few low class servants.^ 

The principal birds are the bulbul, spurfowl, jnnglefowl, bird 
of paradise, blackbird, and golden oriel sometimes called the 
mango bird. A number of venomous snakes are found, of which 
the vdg (Nnja tripudians), phursa (Echis carinata), ghonas, and 
manywr are the commonest. Pliursas are found in great numbers, 
and though small are very poisonous. The destruction of venomous 
snakes is encouraged by a reward of 3ii. (2 as.) for each cobra 
and 1 id. (1 a.) for each of the other sorts. Of the larger wild 
animals tigers, panthers, and leopards, and of the smaller, spotted 
and four-horned deer and hog, are occasionally seen on the hill and 
in the surrounding villages* 8Ambar aro also found, and* a few 
years ago a bull bison was shot. 

According to the 1881 census, the permanent population of 
Malcolm Polh numbered 3248. The original inhabitants are Kolis, 
Kulvddis or Kunbis, Dhangars, and Eharads. These four tribes 
differ considerably in appearance and language. The Kolis are the 
most intelligent and arc usually well made, with broad chests and 
strong muscular frames, but their expression is coarse and unpre- 
possessing. Their usual employments are fishing and hunting. The 
Kulvldis are also well developed physically and have a pleasanter 
expression. . They devote their time to agricultural pursuits. The 
Dhangars aro milder tempered and less muscular and hardy than 
the Kulvddis ; their occupation is that of herdsmen ; they do not 
keep sheep or goats, as they cannot stand the heavy rains of the 
Mahdbaleshvar liills. It is considered a disgrace in a Dhangar to 
own no cattle, but two aro sufficient to entitle him to respect and to 
enable him to marry. The Dhangars have a belief that when 
buffaloes scent a tiger or pnnthoi' they range themselves in a circle 
round their keeper. The Dhavads or iron-smelters are supposed to 
have come from Kardd in Sdtdra nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago. They aro a hardy race, distinguished from the other tribes by 
their high check bones, beard, large lips, and small eyes j their 
principal occupation until lately wus iron-smelting. Resides a 
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number wbo live ia Malcolm Pefcli they inhabit four hamleta in tie 
forest. 

The home speech of tho first three castes is Manithi with a 
rather peculiar pronunciation difficult to bo understood by other 
classes. Tho language of tho Dhavnds is Marfithi with a large 
admixture of Hindustdni. Tho huts of all the tribes are bailt 
generally on an uniform plan with thatched roofs and a frame 
work of rough wood, tho walls being invariably formed of kiini 
stems in tlio usual wnttio and daub fasbion. Tlie Kolis and Eul* 
vddis build on Ibo level plateaus close to springs ; tbe Dhangats 
and Dharads are loss particular, provided water is near. Both 
classes are to a groat extent nomadic in their babits and squat when- 
ovor they can got food for tbeir cattle. Tho dress of the men of all 
the castes is much alike and usually scanty, consisting of a waist' 
band, a waistclotb, and occasionally a turban. Tho Kolis and 
Dhavnds are fond of intoxicating drinks. Tho first three profess 
tbo Hindu religion and all have their grdm-devta or village deity, 
os well ns tbeir tutelary god or goddess, both of whom are faitli- 
fnlly adored. They bavo also van'icvtds or wood deities which are 
oqnally sacred in tbeir eyes, together with numerous other minor 
spirits. They have tempio servants, who tako the offeiings made 
to tbe gods as their perquisites, and a sot of men known os Devmshis 
or mediums in whom they havo extraordinniy faith, as they are 
supposed to reveal tbe wishes of tbe gods, and nro consequently 
held in universal esteem and referred to on all occasions of sick- 
ness or other misfortuno. The household gods are kept on a raised 
shrine and nro worshipped with devotion. Tho castes do not inter- 
marry though they will associate and eat together, provided the 
food is prepared by a member of a higher tribe ; they are believed 
to live to an old age and bavo sometimes large families. The 
religion of tho Dhavnds is a mixture of Hinduism and Muhammad- 
anism. All oat mutton and game when they can got them, bat 
their usual diet is such coarse hill grains ns naclint, vari, sdva, and 
occasionally batter, with forest roots and fruits, tbe cbief of which 
are the jdvibhul, ioran, Jearvand, and pJtanas or jack. 

The* demarcation in 1853 o£ tho forest of tbo Five Mile Bing has 
caused considerable change in the habits of the population. The 
demarcation was made on the following principles : The lower part of 
the valleys lying below tbe bills wore marked off for onlti vation. All 
the upper grotmd in the villages, except spots allotted for cultiva- 
tion by the superintendent, were kept as forest. Formerly the 
whole hill side was subject to cultivation in some form or other of 
tbe wood-asb system. Tho effect of the demarcation was to restrict 
all cultivation to one-third of the whole area. The average of 
cultivated land was reduced to two and a half acres a head- and of 
this one-seventh of an acre only was rice or irrigated laud. This 
meant that the greater part of the population would have a 
severe struggle for existence had they to subsist on cultivation 
alone. But owing to special means of livelihood the condition of the 
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population round Malidbnlcslivar is certainly no worse tlmn any other 
group of GliAt villages. The public works in and about Malcolm 
Petli give employment every year to numbers of labourers, while 
coolies for miscellaneous work are con-stantly wanted and liand- 
somcly paid. The demand for forest products is a still better 
source of profit. The demand for grass both ns food for cattle 
and for tlmtcbing bouses is always great, so also for firewood, 
llamboos, fruits sncli ns jack, mangoes, Imrvaml berries, and 
luisccllaneons articles such as lioneycojnbs, ferns, orchids and moss, 
all find a market, and the prices paid nro so good that the 
attraction is felt well beyond tlio Five IMilo Bndiiis. All theso 
products may bo gathered free except bamboos for which the forest 
department charge a nominal feo. Thero can bo no doubt that the 
harvest thus reaped makes up for the deficiency of hand for cultiva- 
tion. But the change in 1853 certainly caused considerable hard- 
ship to a population then purely agricultural until the development 
of the station provided a substitute for their previous means of 
livelihood. This substitute namely manual labour while more 
precarious demanded more continuous and severe exertion than 
agriculture. It involved a loss of social position carrying with it 
feelings of degradation only to be removed in process of time. In 
the forest demarcation and scttlomcnt recently sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment the area to bo finally included in forest vvas fixed at 4339 
acres or 04 per cent of the whole. All their former privileges as 
regards forest products wore allowed to the villagorp. 

About throe years after the station was started, a jail was established 
for Chinese and !Malny convicts, ns it was found that the climate of 
Poona and Tlidna was injurious to their health. The jail, which urns 
constructed to coiitaiu about 120 prisoners, is thus described 
by Dr. Winchester in 1830: The jail is built in a quadrangular 
form with an inner paved court. Tlio front or entra.uco side contains 
rooms for the guard of sepoys, oflices for the jail authorities, and 
two rooms used as solitary cells, or ns places for prisoners when too 
sick to walk to hospital or requiring quiet and separate attendance ; 
the other threo sides of the jail arc composed of long, lofty, and 
very niry npartments entered only from the inner quadrangle. Two 
of these sides were generally occupied by the ])risouers, while the 
third was used ns a store and work-room. Tho jail stood on tho 
ground at present occupied by tho Engineer's store. Prom the 
reports of difforcut Suporintondcnls it npponrs that tho prisoiiors, 
though convicted of such grave crimas ns murder piracy and robbery, 
woiaj quiet and niiiennblc to di-sciplino. Each convict received a 
daily ration of 2 Jd. (U n«.). During working hours, from 8 a.m. 
to 4 r.M., they were required to work for Govenimont. With 
few oxcoplions they were shut up at six in tho evening, thongli 
lights wore allowed till eight or nine o’clock, and during this time 
the majority of tho prisoners occupied themselves in difforont kinds 
of in-door work. During their leisure hours they wore allowed to 
visit tho hazdr and got provisions. A number availed them.selves 
of this liberty to plant potatoes and other English vegetables in the 
adjoining fields which could bo easily irrigated, and they wore 
allowed to enjoy tho profit derived from their sale. A few convicts 
]i issa-c.*) 
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of good character were occasionally alloired the privilege of working 
all day in their potato fields and of sleeping in them during tie 
night, on condition that substitutes were provided for the Government 
work ; the privilege was seldom abused. The principal labour in 
which the prisoners were employed was the construction of station 
roads. They were also frequently employed in preparing arrowroot 
for the Commissariat Department ; as much as 8500 pounds were 
supplied in one cold season. The Chinese greatly improved tie 
station gardens, and it is owing in great measure to them iudustrj 
that potatoes and English vegetables have been so great a success. 
They also tanght the inhabitants to make cane baskets and chairs. 
When the jail was abolished in 1864 the majority of the prisoners 
obtained tickets^of-leave, and some of these were permitted to 
remain on the hill on condition of presenting themselves on the 
first of every month at the Superintendent's ofiice. Misconduct 
renders them liable to forfeit their liberty and be sent to the Poona 
jail. At present there are only four Chinamen on the hill j one of 
these has a good garden near the lake which yields a large supply 
of vegetables. 

The village of Malcolm Peth covers an area of 211 acres of 
which 2006^- acres are unarablo and 105^ acres arable. Of the 
nnarable land 1204 acres are forest and 798 acres house sites; and 
of the arable land sixty-two acres are tilled, twenty-three are waste, 
and about twenty acres private or indm. The cultivated land is 
chiefiy in the north and south, close to watercourses, aud the banks 
of the Yenna and Tdmb rivers. Ten acres and fonr-fortieths 
are a permanent endowment to the Mahdbnleshvar temple, and 
seven acres and six-fortieths were assigned for'’Bhavdm of Pra- 
tdpgad, the tutelary goddess of the Sdtdra family. Both of 
these pay one-fourth of the full rental. The rest is land held 
for obsolete services no longer required. When the .village of 
Malcolm Peth was started a large tract of land was obtained for 
village purposes from the proprietors of - Talemetha, Haroshi, and 
Mahdbaleshvar. Land was similarly obtained from tbe Govern- 
ment villages of Sindola and Birvddi. The levy of assessment 
according to. survey rates is restricted to arable ground which 
realizes an annual revenue of £19 (Bs- 190) ; the land under 
occupation of bungalows is subjected to special rates of assessment 
which vary from 2«. to lOs. (Bs. 1-6) the acre. Leases are granted 
for twenty-one years. Since 1882 an uniform rate of 10s. (Es. 5) 
the acre has been charged by Government on all properties whose 
leases have been renewed. The revenue for 1882-83, including 
the Local Fund sixteenth, amounted to about £174 (Rs. 1740), a 
considerable reduction compared with the returns of some years 
back. The fall is due to the conversion of leasehold into freehold 
properties, and to the exemption of Bella Vista from land rent, as, 
since 1877, it Las become Government property. The forest area, 
about 1204 acres, known as the Five Mile Reserve, is chiefly covered 
with brushwood. In 1883-84, exclusive of hirda, it yielded a 
revenue of £290 (Es. 2900). The revenue from cultivated land and 
from the forests is credited to Government, and the ground rent 
from buildings is credited as a state grant to the' station funds 
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TIjo’ discovorer and first visitor of tbo MnliAbnleslivar bills, for 
clmngo of climate, was Ibo Into Gonornl P. Lodwick, wbo, being 
stationed with bis regiment nt Sdtfira during tlio bot season of 1824, 
determined on exploring tliese mountains. He was tbe very first 
European wbo over sot foot on tbe sinco colebrnled promontory of 
Sidney Point, winch lias now boon officially called nftor bim. He 
made bis way, with a walking stick in band, tbrougb tbe dense 
and (igorisb forest, to the edge of that grand precipice, without any 
encounter witli the wild beasts that then infested tbe place in 
numbers j but a day or two nftor bis dog, wbon close to him, was 
carried oft b}' a panther. Ho was also tbo first to bring the subject 
before the public tbrougb tbo medium of newspapers. Ho was 
followed by tbo late General Briggs, Resident of Siltarn, wbo in 1826 
built a cottage and prevailed on the Rdja to construct an excellent 
carriage road from bis capital to tbo present station. Ijittlo further 
was done till Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay (1827-1830), 
zealously look up tbo jnattor, established an experiinontal convalescent 
hospital for European soldiers, and, by bis personal residence nt 
tbo bills in tbo bot season of 1828, attracted a crowd of visitors. 
In tlio same season Colonel Robertson, tbo successor of General 
Brigg.s, built a bouse nt tbo station. In November 1828, Sir J. 
^lalcolm returned to tbo bills, bringing with bim Dr. IVillinmson 
specially appointed to tbo duty of reporting on tbo climate and 
fitness of the locality for a sanitarium. Sites were now selected 
for some public buildings ; the Governor's residence on Mount 
Charlotte, called after liudy ^Iiilcolm, was commenced; and a 
proclamation was soon afterwards issued by tbo R/ija of Sdtdra, 
inviting set tlor.s to bis newly founded village of Malcolm Petb or 
' Mnicoltn-Vlllo’. His Highness also undertook to continue tbo 
high road onward over the liill and down the Radtondya or Rotunda 
pass to tbo boundary of tbe British territory in the Konkan, from 
wbioh point (bo English Govornuiont agreed to construct a similar 
road down tbo Par pass tbrougb Mabdd to DAsgaon in KolAbn, tbo 
most conveuicut harbour on the SAvitri or Bankot river. 'J’beso 
works wore completed in 1830. Next season PArsi bbopkoepers 
made their appearance, and Government employed a number of 
Cbineso convicts in cultivating an extensive garden wbonco supplioa 
of the finest vegetables, especially potatoes, were speedily dniwn. 
The convicts, about twelve in number, came from tbo English 
Foftlemenls to tbe East and after working out their time in chains 
remained at tbo place, married, and improved their condition, with 
tbo proverbial frugality and industry of their race. A publio 
subscription was raised to make bridlo roads to tbo most picturesque 
points, and in a few years tbo station rcacbod tbo ilourisbing 
condition in wliicb it now is. MabAbalesbvnr was coded in 1828 by 
tbo SAtAra RAja in oxcbnngo for the village of KbandAln in WAi, 
and in 1848 was incorporat o(l in tbo SAtAra collcctorato on tbo lapse 
of tbo SAtAra slato to tbo British Government. 

From 1827 to 18GG the nianagoiuont of tbo station was carried 
on by a committee. During this time it was cbiclly maintained 
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Mtnti-ur.<nvA>. exii'nik'd to im'lutli* Ilio whole of tlio stntion. Tlio coniwittcc nsi 
dissolved in April 1PG7, and the niumif'emcnt transferred to a tost 
innuicipalily. 'I'hi* iuroine i« limited, ntid Government stiU conlincc 
to eontrihnte from the jnihlie revenues. In 1 8S3-81 llie mvetne 
nmoiinted to -tinflp (IK l».0!i0) of v.hieli JL1036 {lls.lO,S£0}scrs 
derived from Government }*rant'« nnd £301 (Ils, 3C10) were fren 
innnieipsd receipts. The expenditure in the snmo year chiefly on 
estahliohineiit and puhlie works wns £1100 (Its. 11, COO). The Pod 
Oilico is tijien tlironghont the year, nnd the telegraph oOicc from ht 
Oeloher to lath . lane. Hie stntitni has n good vernacular school 
at which leaching iu rondneted np to the fourth standard. Tie 
inunicipidity doe-s not contrilaite towards its support. 

>tArlet. The har.'lr tir genend nmrket i.s in n cenfml po-sition on a w.-ivitg 

alnpo that .stretehes fromthe high gromul on which the church stands, 
with ft gradual deseent towards tho south, llais affording a good 
Sint nnd dniitmge. The area of the hnxnr is Iss'cnlydlireo acres and 
1075 ynrds, and tho population varies from nhout MOO during tho 
rain.s to botnTPn iJoDO and 3000 in the hot months. The bnzitr 
eontniiiH a coimidcnshlo nnmber of sbops wheresupplics of every 
description cais be obtained at reu-sonnhlo prices, nniimticr of itinerant 


^liirwdr Viints who form the bulk of the trading c1n«8, Goanese, 
IVirsis, nnd llohorAs. fJevend of these deal cxelnsivcly in potatoes 
honey and wax which form the staple trade of the place and arc 
sent in Inrgo quantities to Poona and Bombay. Slnhfibalcshvar 
honey is in great repute nnd from ,£JO0 to £150 (Rs. 1000 *1500) 
worth of it is sold in the haatr ev'ory year. It is gathered from the 
Sahyi'idri forests chiefly by Kolis. Tho .«liops are omiiiged on 
either siilo of tho main road. In tho centre of the bazar is the 
vcgetablo market, which iu 1880 wns thoroughly repaired _ nnd 
roofed with iron. It consists of soventeen con)p.artnicnts which 
nro nnnunlly rented nnd nlTord siiincicnt accommodntiou for the sale 
of vegetables. Tlio mutton nnd beef markets are removed some 
distniico from the main street nnd are nmplc for the requirements of 
tho station. There arc two stands or neWds nt convenient places 
to Iho south and west of tho boziir w'horo impnrtod grain, building 
materials, nnd sundjy other commodities nro daily exposed for sale. 
On tho extreme west is tho Government firewood store, where tho 
Forest Department retails firewood collected from tho reserves. 
Hero nlso nro tho mnil contractor's stables where carriages and 
pony carts nro generally available. Tho Homan Catholic Chapel, 
Native Library, andSofaool nro on the same side. Tho dharmsMh, 
constructed by Mr. Fritmji Nasorwtinji Patel of Bombay, is on tho 
oastorn side, and tho Chinamen’s burial ground is towards the south. 
Tho houses in tho back streets on tho southern side are generally 
the dwellings of tradei-s a”^ worbng people ; those of the Mhiirs, 
Mdngs, and other menial classes are on tho extremo south. Dhavads, 
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ClidtnTalidra or Bhoemakai's, and Buruds or bnskcl-ninkers, cliicfly 
live on the same side but a little to tlic north ; Brabmans, Kunbis^ 
and Mubammndnns live in the centre. In a few retired spots aro 
Hindu temples dedicated to Shiv, Gnnpati, Maruti, and A^itlioba j 
tJjey are supported by private gifts ndthont any help from 
Government. There is a mosque on the north. Firewood is cheap 
and grass plentiful, the best grass coming horn Panchgani. Timber 
and building materials are easily procured, and the principal working 
classes are well represented. The bazar is conveniently situated ns 
regards drainage, but tbo houses aro rather close to each other, and 
to .prevent overcrowding all applications for vacant sites in tbo 
immediate vicinity are disallowed. The Malcolm Pclh market draws 
its chief supplies of native fruit from I>.t,poli, Wdi, and Bdtfira. 
During the greater part of tbo year, potatoes, which are extensively 
grown, form the chief food of the working classes. 


puoiio uuimmgs are tue i<'rere Hall, sanitarium, church, 
hospital, rest-house, and Government bungalows. The IVero Hall 
built in J864j contains a large reading room and library with nkrxro 
and well chosen supply of books. It is a great acquisition to tL 
Ration, fho sanitarium is an excellent building, originally built by 
Government but transferred to tie station in 1861. It contains oicht 
^ T for tbo accommodatfon 

C'^collent club bouse was built on the 
ebenture principle on the ground lying between the Froro Hall and 

the ranitanam, and with the sanction of Government 
of both these institutions was bunded over to the club SSn! 
on condition that the general public wbotber memberLTSo club 
or not should still bavo access to tbo Frero Hall and Hbrar^^i^ 
payment of the usual subscription and that sick officers coine to thn 
hill should still obtain accommodation to a limited H 

iuss." SIS 

between the Froro Hall and the Post Office In 1879 ground 

permanent badminton shed containing four cowts IL 

near the Frere Hall and has proved ombcWW a " consfamotoa 

weather, a source of great enjoymont’to visitolf 

shed and lawn tennis courts at Sassoon Fnini-’l badminton 
the property of the club, and S aU^Sic ™ 
regulated by the club committee. The oburobcSedThrrf n? 

91 feet long from east to west and Zn feet brSd 
sontb, 18 built on nging ground a little to the noMi o? 

It was consecrated by Bishop Carr in 1842 bat Y®*^r. 
completely rebuilt „r 1867. It contains 210 ’sittiLr? 
charge of the chaplain of S&tdra, who makes MahXi 2^ 
head-quarters during the hot season of the yeari 
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1 Pr. J, PavidBon, Superintondent o£ MahdbaJcshvtir ! 
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yards to the west o£ the church is the Beckwith monuneat 4555 
feet above sea level and reached by a bad stony path It is a plan 
obelisk about thirty feet high and was erected from public sahsonptioa 
at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000}, Sir Sidney Beckwith died here in 1831 
while commatider-in-cbief. The subscribers put up an inscription 
and Lady Beckwith sent out another on a maible tablet The 
influence of weather on marble rendered the second inscnption 
almost illegible as early as 1843 ; the first inscription remains 
comparatively uninjured though the writing is much obliterated and 
blackened and can only be read with the greatest difficulty. For 
several years tbe monument has been regarded as sacred by the 
poorer classes, who resort to it for the purpose of obtaining answers 
to prayers. The first inscription on the west ffice runs : 

“ Sacred to tne Uemory- of 

Ziieutenant-Ocneral Sir Thomas Sidney Beokwitht SOB , 
Oovemor and Commander-in-Chief of Bomhayi 
and Colonel of His BfBjesty*B Bifie Brigade; 
who. after a long course of distinguished semce, expired at lus 
Besidence on these Hills, on the 15th day of January ISSl, 
aged 60 years. 

Hieeted by a small oirole of bis friends in testimony of their admiration for 
his noble ehoraoter, end to perpetuate the memory of eo good and amiable 
a man " 

The other inscription on the east face runs : 

•• This Tablet IS plaoed by Mary, Xiady Beckwith, daughter of the late Sir 
William Douglas, of Kilhead, Bart , as a memorial of the most devoted 
affection for her lamented husband, by whose sudden death she has been 
deprived of a most attaohed partner and fuend and guide, in whom was 
combined every amiable quahty by which the Christian character u 
adorned, and the intercourse of domesbo hfe is endeared— a loss which 
can only be alleviated by the hope that looks beyond the grave Tbe 
sympathismg friends who ereoted tbis monument have kindly permitted a' 
sorrowing widow to add her heartfelt tribute to theirs ” 

About 700 yards south-east of the obelisk on the left of the road 
leading to Lodwick Point is the cemetery canopied with the shade 
of many trees. It is well kept and contains several notable 
monuments ^ 


Bungalows, 


There are about a hundred bungalows on tbe bill within a radius 
of about three or four miles. Almost all are occupied in tbe bot 
season. The majority have thatched roofs, but as, owing to the 
excessive rainfall, the thatch has to be renewed every two years, 
iron roofing is becoming more common, as ic can be maintained in 
good repair at a tnfiing expense. The cost of building these houses 
varied from £100 (Es. 1000) to £1800 (Rs. 18,000). Their number 
has increased from seven in 1840 to forty-eight in 1860 and ninety- 
eight in 1884. Of the ninety-eight in 1884 eight were Government 
and the rest private. Of tbe ninety private bungalows tbirty-four 
are owned by Europeans, eighteen by Hindus, twenty-two by Pdrsis, 


1 Here ore buried Lieutenant Hmdo of fbo 4th Dmgoons who wae killed on these 
hills by a biaon on the 19th of Apnl 1834 ; Dr. James Fraser Beddle some time 
master of the Mint at Bombay, a man of great s^ntific acquirements, and founder 
of the Bombay Oeograpbical Society; Captain Thomas John Ben bold of the 23rd 
Begiment Madras Army, Assistant Resident at Haidarahad, who died May 29th, 18S0. 
A inllar supporting an um on a very largo base is the monument of Major William 
Miller, Judge Advocate General of the Bombay Aimy, Murray’s Bombay Hand- 
book, 201. 
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ten b 7 Mnsalmfins, and tbe remaining sis by Jews and others. For 
the cold season, that is from October to middle of February, tho 
hiphest rent is £30 (Rs. 300) and the lowest £12 (Rs. 120). _ If the 
bnnpalows are hired at this time by the month the rent vanes from 
£3 to £15 (Rs.30-150). In the hot season, from the first or 
March to the rains, they are not let by the month, the highest rent 
for this period being £150 (Rs. 1300) and the lowest £25 (Rs. 250). 
In tho cold season the number of visitors is comparatively small, 
chiefly Europeans and a few rich natives. As a rule in the ^ hot 
season all the houses are occupied, the greater number of visitors 
being Europeans. Of the materials used in building these houses 
the teak came - from Bombay, Ratnagiri, Poona, and Kdnaru, other 
timber from the neighbouring districts, tho lime from Wdi in SAtdra, 
and the corrugated iron from Bombay. The properties on tho hill 
are generally held on lease j in a fewcases the Government rent has 
been redeemed. The roads, which extend to about forty miles, are 
nearly all metalled and kept in thorough repair. 

The’ principal points are Arthur’s Seat (4421), Elphinstone (4184), 
Sidney orLodwick (4067), Bombay, Camne, Falkland, Sassoon, and 
Babington (4245) on the Konkan face and Kate’s on the Deccan face. 
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Elphinstone Point is a seven-mile drive from Frere Hall. Two ElpUnttone and 

miles more lead to Arthur’s Seat. The cliffs at these points are Arthvr. 
higher than at any of the nearer eminences. These rise from tho 
Konkan which is some two thousand five hundred feet below tho level 
of the Koyna valley. The ravine between Elphinstone Point and 
Arthur’s Seat is tho rise of the SAvitri river, and the height of tho cliff 
at the point where the stream reaches its base is not less probably 
than 3000 feet. There is a small bungalow at Elphinstone 
Point but without furniture or special accommodation for visitors. 

The road which passes the MahAbaleshvar temple is passable for 
light vehicles, but is unbridged and abounds in steep inclines and 
sharp curves. From Elphinstone Point to Arthui’’s Seat it runs 
close to the edge of the cliffs from which a small stono parapet 
only divides it. Great care should be taken in driving this portion. 

Arthur’s Seat, so called after Mr. Arthur Malet who first built a 
house here, is the highest point of the range-in the neighbourhood, 
being 442 1 feet above sea level. The view is of immense extent 
in all directions. North-west over a ridge about five hundred feet 
lower is seen the Jor valley dense with forest and concealing the 
head waters of the Krishna. TlAigad (3992) and Torna (4605) in the 
Bhor state, and KAngori (2457) in Kolaba are all visible from this 
point. During tho hot weather the haze usually obstructs the view 
but in October and November these and other hills in the Bhor 
territory are seen to fine advantage. They form masses of huge 
rocks rngged beyond description and apparently unscalable. In 
most places the vegetation has been cleared or burnt off them. 

This adds to the wildness of the scene. But notwithstanding its 
grandeur the eye would gladly find some relief from the universal 
bareness, and turns with enjoyment to the masses of foliage on the 


1 Mr. J. W. P. Muix-Msekenzie, C.S. 
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soutliorn side. Abont half a mile from Arlhur’g Seat itself is tv 
small path, Avhicli, by a scramble^ Ifiids doAvn to a spring 200 feet 
below called the AVirdiiiig Well, ‘flio path follows llio line of the 
cliffs and mounting up meets llio enrringo road at tbe little cleared 
'spot which constitutes Arlliur^s Scut. A very steep and rather 
nnsafe path oyer tho cinitioiicc enables a good climber to get down 
to a small leflgo knoAvn as the window. It is about 200 feet below 
tho Sent and once reached gives a innginTicont vierv of the 
oslraordinary drop on into the valley below. Tho ledge is eo low 
that tho vi.sitor can lean over it and gaze secnrely into tho depths 
below without cndnngoring his hiilnncc by straining in any way. 
Another cirenitons path starts northwards from tho tjcat and is n 
safer way of reaching the window. Beyond the window a long 
spur projcct.s into tho Konkon, and by tho path nhove mentioned the 
people habitnally pass the range, sometimes oven with heavy burdens. 
Considcmblo time is tisnnlly iicccssarj' for seeing Elphinstonc Point 
and Artbnr’s Sent, Tho best plan is to send out jirovisions and 
mnko a long morning of it. 

The way to Sidney or Lodwiek Point, wbtoh is nearly throe 
miles norUi-wcst of tho bazilr, is to follow tho Mnhild road and take 
tho second turning to tho right. Ono marc turning is met and the 
right hand should again bo chosen. Tlio road, Ihongb steep, is 
well adapted for cnrriago.s. It follows tho uortliom slope of tho 
spur through dense though small forest and opens on to a space 
at tho base of a sort of promontory two hnudred ynnls long. Tlio 
carriage way oictonds to tho top of a rise in the promontory on 
which tho Lodwiek monument lias been placed. Beyond thi.s 
again is tlio estrerao end of the Point known ns the Kosc 4067 feet 
above sea level. This mnst bo reached on foot, ns it is connected 
with tho rest of llio spur by a narrow ridgo not nioro than five or 
six feet wide with a deep drop on each side. This should be 
crossed with caution. Tho nose or end of the point is only twelve 
foot wido and tho sides have n drop of over 2500 feet to tho Koynn 
volley below, Many persons coii.sidor Sidney Point the mo«t 
beautiful on Ibo bill. Tlio view is less extensive on either side than 
from sovoml other points. But Prntdpgnd and Elphinstonc point 
crags aro seen thcnco in their A'ory best. There is a lino rebent 
of prospect north-west over tho Konkan, while tho height and 
ruggedness of tho surrounding hills is nowhere more fully brought 
homo to tho mind than from this almost isolated rock rearing its 
colossal height hotwoon two deep ravines crowned with rugged cliffs. 

Sidney or Lodwiek Point vras formerly called Sidney after Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. A few years ago, by order of Government, the 
name was changed to Lodwiek Point, in honour of General Lodwiek 
who was tho first English officer that climbed tho hill. By permission 
of Government n column has lately been erected on tho point by 
General Lodwick’s son. Tho column is about twenty-fivo foot high 
from the ground to the top of tho urn which surmounts tho pillar. 
On tho west of tho base of tho monument is tho head of tho General, 
sculptured in alto-relievo in white marble, protected by stout tin 
■wwe in an iron frame. Tho iron has msted and stained the face, 
which 18 Bcratchod but not disfigured. On the south side is written : 
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“in memory of 
Qeneral Feter Iiodwick^ 

Second son of John Iiodwick, Usq.. 6. Shoebury, FlBsez, 
who entered the Son. B. I. Oo.*s service in 1769f 
And died at Bagneres de Bigorre, France. 

' August 2ath, 1873, 
aged 90. 

Senior OfQcer of H. It's Forces in India 
On. the east side is •written : 

^ In 1803-04, he saw service as a Subaltern in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Army under Sir Arthur 'WeUesley. Ho was Brigade Major of 
Captain Ford’s Subsidiary Force at the Battle of Kirkee, November 5th, 
1317, when 2800 British Troops defeated the Feishwa’s Army, and was 
present at the taking of Fuiandhor and other hill forts. He conunondeda 
Begiment at Kittur in 1824; ho subsequently became Town Major of 
Bombay; and closed his career in India as Besident ofSa'ta’ra. 

The first Buropean who set foot on these hiUs, he made known the salub- 
rity oftheclimate,andled tothe establishment of the Maha'baleshvar Sani- 
tarium, thus conferring an inestimable benefit on the Bombay Presidency- 
On tlio north side is ivritten ; 

This Point, now by order of Government designated Bodwick Point in 
honour of his namo, he reached alone in 1827, after hours of toil through the 
dense forest. Hero, therefore, as the most appropriate spot this monument 
has, 'With the permission of (^vemment, been erected by his only son, 

B. W- Iiodwick, of Her Mojesty’s Bombay Civil Service, Accountant 
General of Madras, in 1874. 

Bombay Poini^ so called apparently hecanse of its being on the 
old road to Bombay, is one of the earliest known in Mabdbalesbvar.' 
The view from it is perhaps the most extensive on the hill. It 
comprehends on the right or north-west Pratdpgad and on the south- 
west the saddle-back and the set of hills between them, of the most 
Taried and beautiful forms to bo seen in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. This also is the point from which to see the snnset over the 
sea. It is the most frequented rendezvous on the hill. A large 
space has been cleared for carriages and a platform made for a band. 
The point is reached by two roads. For both the Mahdd road must 
bo followed for a full mile to a spot where three roads meet The 
shorter way to the point is straight on. One portion is rather steep 
but the saving in distance is very great, and the gradients have 
lately been improved. The whole road from the turning runs 
through thick woods. The turn to the right is the longer road, 
which gives a much easier gradient but a mile more driving. The 
MahJld road is followed for three quarters of a mile when a turn to 
the loft leads to the point. Many fine glimpses of Sidney Point are 
obtained from this road. 

Oarnao and Falkland Points called after the Governors of those 
names are within a quarter and half a mile respectively of Bombay 
point. The views are very similar. The saddle-back hill is seen to 
greater advantage from these two than from Bombay Point, but the 
sunset ■view is somewhat obstructed by the shoulder of Bombay 
Point itself. Falkland Point however has a large space for cairiages 
and is a very favourable resort. The cliffs of Babington Point are 
exceedingly well viewed from this point. These heights 'wbile 
exceedingly abrupt are specially well clothed with vegetatiom The 
lines of the mosses and passes are specially attractive in October 


1 Compare Lady Falkland's Chow Chow, L 147. 
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Chapter XIV. and in the cold weather the raTine is filled with the intense hlae 
Places* shadow charaoteristio of these hills. 

JlAHitBALEsm^AR. Closely adjoining Falkland Point is the glade, an open space 
Points. cleared in the forest a charming specimen of the beautiful interiors 

I’aU-land, these small light woods. There is a direct road to Falkland 

point by the left hand turning of the three mentioned above. It is 
broad and drivable bat very steep in parts, and not much used for 
carriages. 

Saisoon. Sassoon Point about half-way on the road to Bahington Pointlas 

the Lawn Tennis Courts of the station. There are now six of them 
well furnished and in good order. 

Bdbington. Bahington Point is about two miles almost due south of the 

Frere Hall. The road is an excellent one. It passes through the 
bazdr past Sassoon Point on the right and on for another half a mile 
by gentle gradients. The last half mile where it turns a little to 
the west is very steep and leads on the point a fine open space. 
This is the point of view for the Koyna valley and the saddic-hack. 

Kait's, Kate^s Point, nnlike all the others, affords a view to the Deccan 

side. The hills here have less variety and grandeur. But the 
valley of the Krishna has beauties of its own in a winding river and 
patches of cultivation. Knmdigad P^ndngad and Mtindhardev, 
three fine heights, are prominent objects in the landscape. Wdi 
nnfoitunatcly is shut out from view by a shoulder of the hill called 
Tai Gh4t. The road to the point has recently been made easily 
• - passable for light carriages. It turns off from the Poona high road 

-about a mile and a half east of the lake and from here it is another 
' mile and half to the point. It is a spur jutting out into the Krishna 
valley. At the extremity is a huge piece of rook a hundred feet high 
which appears to have become detached from the main scarp* A 
few smaller boulders'wedged between this rock and the face of the 
cliff form a connecting link nob more than six feet wide requiring 
steadiness to cross. The rock and scarp with the connecting 
boulders form a curious natural arch. The road to Kate^s Point 
forms part of the old path to Malcolm Pefch known as General 
Phayre’s road. It follows the northern slope of Panchgani from 
the village of Dahiyfit and emerges on the plateau about a mile 
east of Kate’s Point. This path was at no time made passable for 
wheels and is now completely out of repair. 

Waterfalls. Thera are three chief waterfalls on and near the hill, the Yenna 

falls in^the Yenna valley near Lingmalla, the Dhobis’ fall almost 
midway between Lodwick Point and the bnzdi’, and the Chinamen’s 
fall near the gardens formerly cultivated by the Chinese tickot-of- 
leave men. These are well worth a visit, especially in the cold 
weather when the volume of water is considerable. 

TennaFalU. The Yenna falls are reached by two different routes. One is 
by the SAtdra road which has to bo followed for about miles 
from the Frere Hall, when a mile more along a branch road to the 
left will lead to the falls. Carriages cannot approach within a 
quarter of a mile and the branch road is naiTow and steep oveiy- 
whore. A turn to tho right about three quarters of a mile from 
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the road Bhows the path leading to Sie falls which are excellently- 
viewed from several of its angles. The stream is here precipitated 
over the face of a steep cliff with a sheer descent of some 500 feet, 
unbroken when the torrent is swollen by rain, but ordinarily divided 
by projecting rooks, about one-third of the way down, and scattered 
below into thin white streaks and spray, which are often circled 
by rainbows from the oblique rays of the sun. A strong eddy of air 
created by the fall ^lows back on to the top the spray and light 
objects thrown over 'the fall. The headlong rush and roar of the 
falling river; the many other streams lining with silver the steep 
dark sides of the chasm, as they hasten to join the foaming torrent, 
which far below is dashing on through masses of rock ; the grandeur 
of the scenery, now -wreathed in floating mists now bright in 
sunshine, combine to form a scene of the most absorbing beauty.^ 
By means of an arduous scramble the very edge of the fall can be 
reached, though usually at the expanse of a wetting. The forest 
bungalow of Lingmalla is close by. This bungalow and the falls 
can be reached by another carriage route along the Poona road 
from which the road to the bungalow branches off to the right a few 
hundred yards east of the Kate’s Point road. 

A most beautiful view of the Solslu valley can be obtained by 
passing from what is known as the Blue Valley road* which connects 
Babington Point and the Sdtdra road. The turn to the left from 
the Sdtdra road is about a mile and half distant from Frere Hall 
and cannot be mistaken. The road is passable for light carriages 
but careful driving is required. 

The Dhobis’ or washermen’s r/aterfall is on a bridle path connecting 
the Sidney Point with the BIphinstone Point and the old 
Mahdbaleshvar road. The fall is insignificant but situated in a lovely 
sequestered nook and looking straight at the south side of BIphinstone 
Point ravine. The rocks on'either side are abrupt and lofty, while 
there is abundance of foliage and forest to add to the beauty of 

the scene. . , * i 

An excellent round of the hill can be made on foot or horseback 
by starting along the Mahdbaleshvar xoad taking the left turii to 
the Dhobis’ waterfall and on to Sidney Pmnt. Tlmnce Mother 
bridle path starts south, known as From Dan to Beranebn _ it 
crosses the Idahdd road and eventually reaches Bombay ^oint. 
From Bombay Point the carriage road is followed to Falkland Pom , 
whence again the Tiger Path strikes o2 following 
Babington Point ravine and past the Chinamen s fall till Babington 
Point is reached. From Babington Point it passes by the Blue 
Valley road to the SAldra road. The aista,nc 0 covered will be about 
twelve miles and most of the best views will have been seen. 

It should not he omitted to notice that the Albert road, ^ 
branching southwards from the Sitdra road about half a mle 
the Frere Hall and close to the pillar post, rives perhaps ““est 
panorama of the landscape west of Pratdpgad to be seen on e i . 
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1 Murray’s Bombay'Haudbook, 199. .... . •..liSrh it is 

®Thc Blue Valley takes its name from the blue haze and shadow o 

notable. 
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Near the Yenna fells at Lingmalla about three miles east of the 
hazdr IS the site of a cinchona plantation. The land belongs to the 
temple of Mahdbaleahvar. The portion taken for the plantation is on 
the right bank of the nver about a quarter of a mile above the falls 
and contains about ninety-five acres. Before the formation of the 
plantation about two acres of the land had been bought bv Govern- 
ment for £85 (Rs, 850). The rest was obtained from the proprietor 
on a thirty years^ lease renewable af the option of the lessee from 
the 1st of August 1865 to the Slst of July 1895. The terms of the 
lease were tliat £30 (Rs. 300) should be paid annually in half-vearlv 
instalments. ^ ^ 


Two dams were built at a cost of £619 (Rs. 6190), one a short 
distance helow the Yonna lalre^ the other across a stream nearer 
Lingmalla to direct the water towards the plantation. Owing to 
the scarcity of water in the hot season a channel from the Yenna 
lake to the plantation, a distance of more than two miles, was made 
in 1869 at a cost of upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). As this did not 
supply sufficient water a further sanction for £87 (Rs. 870) was 
obtained for a new ^m. Bat this, though of ample elevation, 
did not answer, as, owing to the porous nature of the laterite, the 
water ceased to run in the end of January or the beginning of 
February. 

An establishment at a monthly cost of £56 (Rs. 560) was 
sanctioned in February 1865 on condition that all receipts should 
be credited to the general revenues. In April 1865 Government 
sanctioned an allowance of £27 (Rs. 270) a month for the Assistant 
Superintendent and gardeners. In 1867 the establishment was 
increased and an additional sum of £10 (Rs. 100) monthly was 
granted, and in 1 868, in consideration of the zeal displayed by the 
Assistant Superintendent in the management of the plantation, an 
annual increase to his salary of £2 lOa. (Rs. 25) monthly, till it 
reached a maximum of £20 (Rs. 200), was sanctioned. When the 
plantation proved unremunerative, reductions took place from time 
to time, and when in 1875 it was transferred to the Forest Depart- 
ment the members of the establishment were dismissed and only a 
messenger was left in charge of the Superintendent's house. 

The first attempts to raise cinchona from seed were unsuccessful. 
Subsequently about 20,000 young plants were brought from the 
Nilgiris and an experienced superintendent was appointed. The 
plants flourished for four years, then canker made its appearance 
and destroyed more than three-fourths of the plants, and a few 
years later scarcely a plant remained. When the plantation seemed 
likely to prove a failure, the Superintendent of the Nilgiri 
Cinchona Plantation Was asked to visit Mah&haleshvar and report 
on the condition of the plants. He was of opinion that the project 
would never pay and attributed the decay of the plants to the long 
dry weather followed by excessive rain. The Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens at Ganesh Rhind reqnested to be allowed to tiy 
precautions for the canker. A year was granted for his experi- 
ments but all failed. The project was abandoned in 1875 and the 
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land made over to tlie Forest Department. A sum of £6400 
(Rs. 64,000) had been spent, and the return was nominal. 

The places in the neighbourhood of the hill to which excursions 
are occasionally made are Pratapgad, Makrandgad or Saddleback, 
Pdrnt, Bamnoli, Chanda, Kamdlgad, Shin Shin Gali or the Robbers’ 
Caves, and the Mahdibaleshvar temples. 

_ Pratdpgadj 3543 feet above sea level, is famous in Mardtha 
history. Early in his career it was the seat of Shivdji the founder 
of the Mardtha empire, and here in 1659 he treacherously murdered 
Afzul Khdn the commander of the Bijdpur army. The fort was 
designed by Shivaji in 1656 and built by Moro Trimal Pingle. 
For many years it was a great Mardtha stronghold, but is now a 
ruin. Inside is the temple of Bhavaui, Shivdji’s family goddess. 
The tomb, a short distance outside of the fort, marks the spot where 
Afzul Khdn’s head was buried. Pratdpgad has been made much 
easier of access by a good road which runs nearly the whole way, 
and a travellers’ bungalow at Vada or Ambenali at the bottom of the 
pass where refreshments can be had and arrangements made for 
carrying those who find it difficult to climb the hill. The Ydda 
bungalow is within forty minutes’walk of the fort. Fifteen villages, 
yielding a yearly revenue of £335 (Rs. 3350), have been granted 
for the maintenance of the temple of Bhavdni.^ 

Makrandgad, perhaps the sweet or pleasant hill, and known to 
Europeans as the Saddleback, stands on the left of Pratdpgad in 
the village of Ghonaspur, about five miles south-west of Mahabalesh- 
var. The hill, which is sparsely covered with timber, is 4054 feet 
above sea level or 500 feet higher than Pratapgad. It is unfortified 
and has on the top a good spring of water and the mins of an old 
temple. The chief attraction is its wide view, which on a clear day 
includes much of the Ronkan and a long stretch of sea coast. The 
paths up the hill are steep, and here and there narrow and bordered 
by precipices.® 

Pdrut in the Koyna Valley, five or six miles beyond Babington 
Point, is reached by an excellent footpath and has a good supply 
of pig, deer, peafowl, junglefowl, and spurfowl. About ten miles 
further at a place called Bdmnoli, or atTdmbi five miles beyond, bear 
and sdmbar are found. In going to Bfimnoli it is usual to drive to 
Medha and then ride over the hill about seven miles along a good 
bridle path. Arrangements should be made two or three days before. 

Chanda, a small hill in the direction of Pratapgad and about five 
miles from the bazar, is occasionally visited by sportsmen. It is 
surrounded by a dense forest, which generally contains some of the 
larger wild animals. 

Ramdlgad, a small hill north of Kate’s Point on the opposite side 
of the Krishna valley, 4511 feet above sea level, can be reached 
either by a pony-cart or on horseback as far as Kate’s Point and 
thenoe on foot. A good walker can reach the top of the hill in 
about two hours. Pig are generally plentiful in April and May, and 
small deer and spurfowl are abundant at all seasons. About twenty- 


1 Details of Pratipgad are given below under Prabipgad. 

> Details of Makiondgad are given below under Makrandgad. 
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five beaters are required. It is best to send some one who knows 
the place a day in advance to make ready booths or nitJndaw 
and to find out from the villagers what game is about and where it 
is to be found. 

Another place occasionally visited is Shin Shin Gali or the 
Robbers’ Gave^ about four miles south-east of the station. Tho 
best way to get to it is to ride or drive about n mile bejond 
Dabington Point, taking the left hand road. After this a footpath, 
chiefly used by tbe Dhavads of Mdlnsre, leads to a rocky plain on 
one side of which is the cave. There are many stories about this 
cave. Some Hindus consider it an ancient abode of the plants, 
while others assert that it was made as a chapel by the RMi> or 
seers. Others again say that the cave is the work of Dhavads who 
dug it to get the laterite stones they used in making iron. Tho 
objection to this last story is that as laterite is found on the snrfaco 
it is diflSoult to see wlmt the Dhavads gained by mining. Tho 
length of the cave is about 150 feet, tbe mouth about ten feet wide 
and high enough for a man to enter without stooping. In tho 
middle it becomes considerably lower. A few years ago the care is 
said to have been a tunnel abont 500 feet long. It is gradnnlly 
being filled by clay left by the rainy season floods. Tho cavo is 
seldom or never entered by the villagers, as the thick forest round is 
infested by wild animals which, no doubt, frequently resort to tho 
cavo. The natives call it Shin Shin Grali or the Shin Shin passage. 
What Shin Shin means is not known. 

At tho upper part of a small wooded ravine about midway 
between the Sindola range and the road leading to Kate’s Point from 
the Pdnchgani road is another Robbers' cave smaller than tho 
above but better known and more often visited.* ^ 

About Arthur’s sent sdmhar are found during tho greater part 
of the cold and hob seasons. Owing to the thick undergrowth, 
principally hdrui, it is most difficult to beat them out. One hundred 
beaters are necessary, and even then tho sdmhar often break back. 
Small deer and spurfowl are plentiful here as on most parts of the hill. 

Daring March and April there is some bush quail shooting about 
four miles from tho station on tho Pdnchgani road and on tho Sdfdra 
road from Lingmalla onwards. 

Tho templo of Mnhdbaleshvar which gives its name to tho station 
is situated 4385 feet above sea level in a small villago two and 
a half miles north of tho bazdr. Near tho main templo of 
Mahdbaleshvar are two other temples, one dedicated to ICrishndbdt 
or tho river Krishna and another to Atibaloshv.ar or Vishnu. 
Mnhdbaleshvar and Krisbndbdi are held in more esteem than Vishnu 
and their temples an; more costly. 

Tho temple of Mahdbaloshvnr is surrounded by a stone wall about 
five feet high. In tho centre the tomplo, built of black trap and 
supported on stone pillars, consists of two apartments, a small 
inner room for tho god and a larger outer room for tho worshippers. 


I Sir Barilo Frcrc probably icfera to tliii cave in hi* 
PdiiilDias; llari who Jays osc of hia scenes in such a care. 


introduction (p. x.) to 
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The temple of Krislindhili, Tvhioh is also of trap, is larger than the 
temple of Slahdbaloshvar and of a different shape. It consists of 
khans or arches on three sides with an open space in the centre, 
the whole somewhat resemhling a theatre. The fourth or northern* 
side is formed by a high stone wall, at the base of which, about 
three feet apart, are five boles out of which water flows; these are 
sapposed to bo the five rivers Krishna, Koyna, Yonna, Gayatri, and 
Savitri, which, after running for about ton feet, unite and fall 
through the month of a caiwed stone cow into a cistern, and 
overflowing the cistern fill a second reservoir. The upper cistern 
is used for bathing by Hindus of the higher castes and the second 
hy Hindus of the lower classes. There is no written information 
regarding the building and cost of these temples. But from local 
inquiries, it appears that they have been in cmstence from remote 
times, and that about 160 years ago they were rebuilt and 
thoroughly repaii'cd by the wealthy Satara banker Pai-shur.dm 
Njlrdy.in Angal.^ Repairs at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
were carried out in 1875, when a corrugated iron roof was placed 
over the temple of Krishndbdi by the Chief of Jamkhandi. 

The village is regarded by Hindus as a tirth or sacred pool, and 
as all classes of Hindus come to it to perform religious rites the 
Bnlhman priests and temple servants who form the hulk of the 
inhabitants enjoy a considerable revenue. The god Shiv has an 
endowment granted by the late Ritja of SAtara, which is administered 
by an agent appointed for the purpose. Besides frequent gatherings 
on all religious festivals, yearly fairs are held in honour of the two 
chief dcitic.s, and arc largely attended by all classes of Hindus. 

The traditional origin of these temples is that two rahshas 
or demon brothers named hfahnbal and Atibal, bitter enemies of 
the Br/ihmans and their gods, wore so powerful and warlike that 
they disturbed the devotions of the Brahmans and harassed the 
people. The Bullimans appealed to Vishnu who came and killed 
the younger brother Atibal. Enraged at the death of his brother, 
Mahdbal challenged the god to single combat. They fought so 
long that Vi.shna became exhausted and sought the help of the 
goddess of ench.'intment. She cast a spell over the giant so that 
ho censed fighting and promised to grant any favour the god should 
ask of him. The favour asked by the god was the death of Mahdbal. 
As J^iahdbnl bad pledged his word this favour had to be granted, 
and the gods begnu to cut the giant in pieces without his offering 
any resistance. Struck with admiration Shiv offered to fulfil any 
of his dying wishes. Several requests were made and granted, the 
chief being that Shiv and Vishnu should take the names of the 
giant and“his brother, and that in memory of their fight their 
temples should bo called Mabdbaleshvar and Atibaleshvnr. 

There are three yearly festivals or iitsavs at the temples, 
Krishndbdi’s and Navralra in honour of the river Krishna, 


> According to a loc-il story ParBlinrilm XArdynn Angnlwas n SdUlra tcgg.ar wbo 
BwWcnly discovering a largo trc.TSuro became a banker and spent bis money m 
building temples, rcst-lioiises, and wells in tbo .S.Ullra distnot. Lady Falkland s 
Cbow Cliow, II. 31. See below PAteslivar. 
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and Shivrdtra in iononr of Malitlbaleshvar. ICrisluiiiblii’s laV 
begins on tbo first day of the bright half of Phal^un (Fohmaiy. 
March) and lnst.s for fire days ; tho Kavrdtra begins on the first day 
of the bright half of AsJivin (September -October) and lasts forka 
days; and SJitvrdtra begins on tho twelfth day of tho dark half c{ 
Md(fh (February -March) and lasts for seven days. To niecttlio cost 
of these fairs and to entertain daily' about 500 Br.ihinans, tbosnro of 
£15 (Rs. 150) is sanctioned from tborovenno of tho endowed viilngo 
of Kashri. Tho amount falls short of tho outlay', and about iiO 
(Rs. 200) are yearly collected by private contributions. Tho Katrafra 
fcstirnl is of secondary importance, its festivities costing about £7 
(Rs. 70), which is wholly mot hy the proprietor.* While these fairj 
last, from £20 to £80 (Rs. 200 - 800) are spent on tho observance oF 
sneh religious rites as prayojan^ pxirdn, and kirtan or hatha. The 
amount sanctioned for the performnneo of these rites is about £17 10«. 
(Rs. 175), and tho excess is met from funds raised on tho occasion. 

At tho Navrdtra there are scarcely any strangers. On tbo two 
other occasions from about 1000 to 1500 Brdhuians, Prahhns, Vdnis, 
MardthdS, Sondrs, Shimpis, ond others gather from the noighbonring 
villages in the Jiivli and Wdi snh-divisions of Sdtdra, and from tbo 
nearer villngoa of tho Mahdd suh-division of Koldba. People from 
Poona and Ndsik and from tho more distant parts of tho Rcccun 
and of Iforthcm India, especially Rairdgis and Fakirs, may also 
sometimes ho seen. And occasionally Pdrsis and Musalnidns nro 
attracted for tho sake of amusement or from curiosity. Of those 
visitors those who live close at hand return tho same creniug, and 
those who dwell farther off remora till tho close of the fair, 'flicso 
are accommodated either in Krishndhdi’s shrine or in the houses 
of priests, most of whom hold papers from tbo ancestors of tho 
pilgrims appointing them their hereditary religious guides. Tho 
only rites performed by tbo pilgrims are bathing in tbe^ sacred 
waters of tbo Panchganga and worshipping tho principal images. 
Rich pilgrims somotimos give feasts and dinners to Brdlrajan.s. Tiio 
privilege of bathing in tho snered waters is not enjoyed hy nil. 
People of low ensto arc forbidden to touch tho water in tho holy 
pond. But tho temple Kofis servo out water wliicli they' carry from 
tho .spot, ond use it at some distance from tho shrine. Except tho 
potty shopkeepers and hlalis of Mnicohn Petli few traders open 
stalls at these fairs. Tlio articles offered for sale arc of tho 
commonest sort, gloss bnnglc.s, corthen toys, dry dates, coconnuts, 
potatoes, gnavns, plantains, and other ordinary fruit, and raw sugar 
and Bweetments. Their aggregate value is ahout £24 (Us. 240) and 
they arc sold to tho pilgrims for cash for immediate use. 

Those fc.'ist.s and fairs nro a source of profit to tho temple priests 
and servants. The income depends cliielly’ on the Ttnmhcr and 
position of the pilgrims and is in no case trifling. A Br.'ilnnnn on 
an averngo can lay by from £2 10s. to £4 (Rs. 25 - 40), tlioii'di 
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lie may often complain.' Tlio Onrnvs- or ministers approprinlo fclio 
Jiioney ofTcrccl by the pilgrims to all the images except toMurlicHmr 
in Krisliniibiii’s temple, whose olTerings belong oxclubivclv to Koli 
temple servants. 

lle.sido.s tho«o presents nml olTcringa the priests and temple 
Fcryajil-s receive yearly nllotments in rash or in kind from the land 
nssignod to the temples. 'J’hc revenue of the villages of Knshriaud 
G.injo, estimated nt £.50 (Hs. 500) and p:iid chiefly in kind, goes 
wholly to the priests. 'J'lie Hnrnvs, in nddition totlieir income from 
the yield of iiidm land in Jor and .hi vli,*' enjoy a yearly cash payment 
of .C2 (Us. iJO) and of two Wi'iiKhs and three mnuK of rice in husk 
frotn the proprietor. 'J’hey have, besides, the privilege of using tho 
articles of food Mipplied for the god by the {uiinuhtr.* Unlike cither 
the priest or the Unn\v tho Koli has no land. He receives from 
the imi|)ri(*tor a ye.arly allowance of -I.*. (Us. 2) and of four L’har.dis 
of rice in husk, 'I’he village? whieh were assigned by tho late ltdja 
of Saf.'lra and ront innod by the Hritisli Government, yield a yearly 
revenue of from £J JO to £120 (Us. IJOO- 1200). 

_ Millliuinildang.'ld in .hivli is a small fort on the top of a hill 
ri'inir about ijHO feel above the valley, and Htnated in the small village 
of .Shimli eleven miles west of llaninoli and close to the south of tho 
Ainboli jinss bullock track. 'I'he fort is easy of ascent from iShindi. 
If i« not more than about fen ncresin exfmit and was but little used 
ns it is commanded on all si<Ies by other hill.s. Ktcepf some light 
broken down walls and a pond little of tho fort remains. 

Dlallininngad Fortin Jhln lie.swithin the village limits of Shimli 
llndrnk about five and n half mib*s west of Dabivadi. The ensio.st 
way l<» it is by tho Siil.dm-Pamlharpiir road to a j)i)inf about half .a 
mile we-t (if the p:iss descending into the lower parts of tho 
Huh-division. Fi-om this point a broad track brandies off norllnvards 
to the fort which lies not more tiian half a mile from tho road. 
'J'licrc are three Imrnlets clo.so on tho north of the fort wdiich lowers 
nhout 25(1 feet above them. It. consists of a Jlat nearly Iriangular 
table land v.-ith the apex to the cast surmounting a perpendicular 
searji of black trap below which are steep slepos of short, gmss with 
a little soil. 'I'he .sides are overgrown in plncc.s with prickly pe.ar 
e.sjM'cially on lli<< north-west corner. The ascent .should he mndo 
from tile second imnilet which will he encountered on apjiroacliiiig 
the I’nndhnrpiir road from tho north-west. A ])nlh nhout five feet 
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' Tln-rc MiTi. formi'rly Miotit ri'vnilvfivr fninili*"'. Alraul fifty li.no I.itoly loft. 
TJio inrcHiiK of tliox" tlm'l rciiiiiii imi«l in* ci'U'Mlrratili*. 

' Tiiori' nro twclii* tJiir.sv fninilii-s i1i‘|«*iiilnil on tlic fcm|ili'. Tin? rciin'sont.ilivu 
(if (Mcli f.niiily Miitrlii|ii the iilnh fii lurii, nnil ciijojii Umiiipliin lime the right of 
leiiiK till* fo'iil ofliTct to tin* pod. . . 

* Till* jiroiliic* of Ihi'.i* InirlH w.is formerly ivortli fttioiit^l.n. 82). niit ns iiiucli of 
St Ills lifi'ti iiichiili'd ill tliu Five Milo Forrsl Uc'crvo tlii* itiooinciif tho Curavn lins 



eooltrd, till* ilinlii's nro ret lirforu tlio Imnjjo, ninl whoa tlic worahiji is over tho food ii 
(.nlcii liy the fiur.nv mid liin f.miily. 
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wide is slill kepi in good order vrilli f ado stops at intervals of almost 
every yard. A steep walk of about five iniiiulcs leads up to the 
gateway, llic iintnodiato approach to wliich is in places almost Uloet 
cd by pricklj" near. Tlio path svhich leads up the side in a south. 
c.ist direction lierc tnke.s a turn nt nearly right angles to the sonth- 
wost. lint bofore entering the visitor svill probably go some fifteen 
yards fnrtbcr to .•«ce n small tank cut in Ibo rock, the site of an 
(■.vcollciil sjjring nlwny.s full of water and farnisliing the neighbonr- 
ing hamlets with their hot weather supply. Tlio gateway has been 
cut in the scarp about thirty feet below the snininit. The paes.igo 
cut is about six feel wide but the gateway narrows to nbont five feet. 
It consisted ns tisiinl of a single poiidod nrch about seven feet high 
of w(*11 cut masonry the top of which has fallen in. Inside are 
twenty-two rock-cut steps which wind through a right angle and 
lead to the top facing cast. The inner side of the curve is as usual 
pivtocted und the w.ay tip the stops projiortiouatoly narrowed by a 
cnrtuiii of solid masonry. On emerging on the top and proceeding 
cast along the north face of the fort on tho right liana is a small 
htUeck ot\ which stftod Ihft ottice w Uachen now in rains. A 
little further on i.M a water tank tliirty feet square, originally built 
of well cut masonry, hut now a gre.'tt deal fallon in. Near it are 
two .small tanka lined with ccinenl for tho storage cither of grain or 
water, and to the south of the.sc is a largo pit rough hewn ont of tlio 
rock, perhaps intended for prisoners as in Vartigad. About fifty 
yards further cast is a tuiTot of considerable eiko tho tiiasoiiry of 
which is still solid and on which a gnu was planted. This turret 
stretches right across the fort but underneath it on tho southern 
side is an avchwny nhoul four feet high by two broad. By creeping 
through it is reached the cnstcrii end which tapers off nearly to o 
point, Tlio fort is about a liiiiidrcd yards long by forty wide. Tlio 
walls are at present about five or six foot high and the masonry, 
except tho top layer, is in fair preservation. Attliecast end is one, and 
nt tho west end arc two bastions at tho north-west .and south-west 
angles. Originally all tlirco were crowned with guns and there aro 
etui vewiauxs. of pavapeU on thorn. On tho east bastion is a small 
stone placed orect for n b'lipmul worshipped ns the inmgc of thfc god 
Jajarnnth Mnliildev. A small fair is hold in honour of the god and 
tho c.xistonco of this shrino explains how the path up to the fort is 
in good order. There is also a mined building of loose stones near 
the south-west bastion in honor of somo Muhammadan saint or piV. 

Mnhimangad is expressly mentioned as one of tho chain forts hnilt 
by Shivilji to guard his eastern frontier. But somo of the natives 
declni-e that tho fort existed in Musalmiin times and point to the ptr 
shrino as oridenco. This shrine liowovor proves nothing since there 
aro many such unfortified hills. The masonry is characteristic of the 
later built forts of MarStha times consisting of small, almost or 
altogether, uncut stones hound together by mortar nsually poor but, 
at tho bastions and entrance, of good sound quality. On the same 
spur about a hundred yards east of the fort is a hill which barely com- 
mands it and is connected adth it by ft neck of the spur. The ham- 
lets at the foot are not walled or protected in any way so tlwt the 
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approach within 250 foot o£ Iho top mnst hnvo boon easy enough. 
To osc.nlado it however must have been difficult though at the south- 
east corner by no iiienns impossible. The hereditary garrison 
consisted of about soventy-fivo llamoshis and JIhdrs who hold the 
(jndkart imini lands, 'J’ho fort had lauds assigned for it. 'J'he 
hnviUdur or former commander of tho garrison is now thepnZi'l 
and the mbnis or accountant is the ktdkarnt of tho lands which 
are for jnirposcs of administration as n distinct village called by 
(he name of the fort. 


Ma'liuli, a small village of 1097 people in Kli!in.<pnr, ten miles 
north of Vita with whicli it is joined by a local fund road, has a 
rciiiarkahlc llomtidpanfi temple of Kadnmba Devi. Tho temple 
is in the centre of tho village, though not ens^' to find out. It is 
about forty feet long by about twenty broad and consists of a hall 
or mamhip with a slirinc and vestibule, hut without a spire. It is 
hiiilfc, of gr.ay trap on a mound about ten feet above the average 
level of the village streets. It is closely surrounded by mud houses 
nnd therefore seen to less advantage than many of these old temples 
which are usually found in vacant spaces and often outside tho 
villages. It is raised on a sfoiio plinth about three feet higli, tho 
face of which is cut in a lozeilgo pattern. The walls arc diHoront 
from tho usual typo of Ilcmddpanti temples in the district being 
elaborately c.'irvcd e.vtornally, especially the shrine wall. 1 he hall 
or nunulnp is twenty feet square and tho walls roacli to the roof not 
ns usual left solely for support to the pillars. The line of the front 
or east wall is straight nnd contains n square entrance. But it is 
in hid reiiair, the carved work nearly' defaced and ovcrywlioro 
blocked up with mud and stones put in to prop it up. J lie side walls, 
which mKo contain two square oniraiice.s, arc as usual rather wider 
at the eeiilre, the onlliiie slightly resembling the crncifonn. Iho 
stones aic pointed in headed and tooth work and floral decora ion.s 
are faiiitlv carved on them. Tho vestibule to the shrine is about 
five feet b v nineteen. The shrine is star-slmped and about riftcon foot 
by twenty at the widest part. At tho west north and south sides 
arc flat faces connected by r.igang.s showing five corners Ihoso 
walls are carved in much the same way as the hall or monday walls 
but f-iv more clahoratelv. The faces contain inches with images 
of deitierWrlv S The imago in the north nicho is 

Jlahi.sIntMiri Devi riding on a hufralo and ^ 

r,lm in her lap j the imago on the west ,s of ™ SSil 

projocling nnd n modem "SS’ 

iiirido lias four pillnr.s in the coniro cnn'cd in the usual pn«oni. 
The Ss arc of a single block nnd about seven feet high. The 

Under these /our VnXLd in the walls nro Iwolvo 

religions connected witli tho 

other semi-detached pillnrs of the s"”’® P . . W cross 

,„er ].,• croolicU ol « .cmll pnltem. 5„l Ito 

beams into nine compnrtraonts cut m tuo lozcng i 
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most noteworthy thing in the interior is the sort of screen which 
divides the shrine or gdbliAva, vestibule from the inandap. It is of 
pierced stone work very elaborately cut in lozenges of a sort of 
tooth pattern exceedingly elegant and striking. The shrine is a 
plain square chamber and contains nothing but two projecting 
slabs or stone symbols of Dovi with the ling and shdhmkha of 
Mahddev in front. Though so small inside the carving of tho 
temple is superior to anything in tho district^ except perhaps some 
at Shingnilpur and tho old temple at Parli. The temple is said to 
have been built by a Kdsdr or bangle-maker more than a thousand 
years ago. A branch of the Kasdr’s family is said to reside at 
present in Kolhdpnr without tiny connection with Mahuli. 

Ma'huli, 17°42' north latibnde and 74® 6' east longitude, also 
called Snngam Miihulifrotn its position at the meeting of the Krishna 
and tho Yenna, is a holy town of 2916 people in gi-eat local note, 
about three miles east of Sntdra. The town is divided into 
two parts Kshotra Mdhuli in British temtory on tho east hank 
of the Krishna' witli 1630 people and Vnsti Mdhnli on the west 
hank of the Krishna with 1286 people, the property of the Pant 
Pratinidhi by whose family most of the Mdhnli temples were built 
in the eighteenth century. These temples,® which form the chief 
objects of interest at Mdhnli, are ten in number and are built 
almost on or about the river hanks. Descending the river the first is 
the temple of Bddbdshnnkar on the east bank of the Krishna in the 
limits of Kshotra Mdhnli. The temple stands on the Giri Ghdt a 
long and handsome stone platform built by one Bdpu Bhat Qovind 
Bhat about 1780. The temple is built of basalt and consists of a 
shrine and a vestibule which may here bo described as a veranda 
supported by three small horse-shoe scollopped arches. The dome 
is of brick and almost conical in shape. It is broken up into gradu- 
ally lessening rows of stucco ornamentation in which are niches 
filled with images. On each side of the entrance is a lamp-pillar 
or dipmdl. The temple was built about 1825 by Tdi Sdheh Sachiv 
the great-grandmother of the present Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

The second, also on the east bank of the Krishna, is the temple of 
Bilveshvar built about 1742 by Shripatrdv Pant Pratinidhi. The 
temple consists of a vestibule (18' X 18' x 1 1') and a shrine (10' 9" x 
10' 6" X 18'). The vestibule has no opening but a low door close to 
which is the Nandi. The roof is supported by a few pillars each of 
which is in alternate courses square round or octagonal The front 
is plain and about thirty feet long. The sides gradually contract 
by a series of offsets which run up nearly to the top of the dome so 
that the back wall is only five or six feet long. Except the upper 
part of the dome which is of brick covered and ornamented with 
stucco, the temple is built of gray stone and hears a very solid 
appearance. Over the hull near the vestibule door is a square 
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sfcono canopy apparently later tlinntlie temple and supported on each 
side by a broad loW pointed arch. In front of the temple are a few 
tombs of ascetics and further beyond is the gJidt or winding pavement 
and flights of steps leading to the river built in 1738 by A'nandrdv 
Bliivrdv Doshmukh Angapurkar. The third, also on the east bank 
of the Krishna but at some distance from the first two as also from 
Mahuli village, is a largo temple dedicated to Edmeshvar and 
built about a.d. 1700 by Parshurfim Ndrdyan Angal of Dehgaon. 
Looking at it from the opposite or west bank the chief objects of 
note are the very fine flights, of thirty-five stops lending up to it 
from the river-bed. One flight with its broad platform was begun 
by the last Peshwa Bajirdv II. (1796 - 1817), but never finished. 
Though forming part of the whole stmetnre, it would lend, if finish- 
ed, rather to the side of the temple than to the temple itself. The 
other flight begins nearly where the first leaves off, and at an anglo 
to it, and is said to be the work of Parshurdm Angal. Half-way 
np it on cither side is a small cloister of two arches, which would 
bo perfectly circular but for a small niche in the keystone. The 
roof is domed and formed by concentric layers of stone, each 
projecting over the one below and so diminishing in circumference 
till only a small hole is left enough to admit one stone. At the top 
of the steps are two lamp-pillars one on either side and on the right 
is a small shrine with a three-faced imago of Dnttiitiayn. In front is a 
bull with his face towards the door of the vestibule. Ho is very richly 
ornamented with chains and bolls. Between his feet is a small ling 
overshadowed by the cobra with two worshipping women. The 
canopy is supported at the corners by pillars wliicli nro square and 
round or octagonal in alternativo courses. Above is a low octagonal 
dome on two courses, the lower plain, the upper with n few figures. , 
Above this again is a representation of the lotus, but the stucco 
has fallen off. The doorway consists of a stone porch supported 
on half pillars. The vestibule is very small and is entered by a 
low door. There are throe domes, the lowest is over the vestibule, 
tho next comes a little higher, and the third adjoining it is the 
highest. All tho domes nro of brick and stucco surmounted by 
a representation of the lotus. Behind tho temple is a cloister of 
five arches. A small door loads into the sludno with five small 
figures in black basalt. Tho central figures are Shiv and Ptirvati. 
At one end is an upright Hanumdn with hands clasped together. 

The fourth templebf Sangamoshvar Mahddev is, as its name shows, 
close to the sangam or junction of tho two rivci’s, on tho west 
bank of tho Krishna and tho north bank of the Tenna and nearly 
opposite the Bilvoshvar temple. Prom the bank of the Krishna 
two flights of steps lead up to the courtyard wall in which is a 
small door opening into the quadrangular court in which lies the 
temple. It consists of a small open veranda with a roughly 
executed painting of Lakshmi and a vestibule and shrine. In 
front is the sacred bull under a canopy resting on four pillars. 
The breadth at the back is gradually diminished by a series of 
offsets which are carried up into the dome. The architecture is 
pure Hindu. The pillars are round or octagonal and square in 
alternate courses, and tho roof is formed of long stones which 
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stretch diagonally fi’om pillar to pillar so_ as to form a series o[ 
lozenge or diamond-shaped spaces, filled in with square stones of 
less size. There are good flying buttresses to the platform of 
the sacred ball and tho top of the dome. Like Bilveshvar tlio 
body of the building is of basalt and the dome of brick and stucco. 

It is said to have been built by Shripatriiv Pant Pratinidhi abont 
1740. Just below this temple and at the actual junction of the 
rivers is a triangular plot of gronnd occupied by tombs built 
over the burial places of an ascetic named Banshapuri and his 
disciples. The largest, under which the ascetic himself is said to 
be buried, is an octagonal building of gray basalt, surmounted 
by a low dome. The sides are open, and the triangular heads of 
the openings are scolloped and richly carved above ; a broad ledge 
is carried round supported on elegant scrolls. Inside is a ling 
and sacred bulk The nex:t in size is square with a horse-sboe 
opbning about sir feet high and carved pilasters on each. side. 
The dome is of brick plastered and fluted. Inside areah'nyand 
bull. The third is a mere canopy with fluted dome and supported 
on square pillars over the ling and bull. 

The fifth, the largest of the Mdhnli temples on .tho south bank 
of the Tenna at its meeting with the Krishna is dedicated to Vish- 
veshvar Mahddev and is said to have been built by Shripatrsiv Pant 
Pratinidhi about 1735. It is of basalt and enclosed by an irregular- 
shaped court-yard open on the river side, from which it is apjjroaohed 
by a flight of stejjs. The high platform on which it is raised, the 
low colonnade which runs round the greater part of- it, the short 
thick pillara in alternate courses of round octagonal and square, 
the lozenge-figured stone roof, the breadth increasing from the 
front by offsets and then decreasing in a similar way behind, all 
show that it is a building purely Hindu in architecture. The 
length from back to front is about fifty feet, and the breadth varies 
from twenty feet to five feet. The interior consists of a vestibule 
with images of Ganpati and Lakshmi and a marble shrine. The 
dome is of brick and stucco. The squareness of the form .in this 
and other domes of this time contrasts with the round domes, of a 
later period. Animals are carved in the capitals of the pillars and 
the cornices. Tho sacred bull is on the usual platform surmounted 
by a canopy and octagonal dome, the niches of which are filled with 
mythological figures, and are divided from each other by figures of 
men on elephants. On two sides of the court-yard are cloisters with 
broad low pointed arches and square pillars ; they are either meant 
to serve for cooking purposes or are hostelries for visitors. On 
another side is a similar unfinished building with narrower and 
more pointed arches. At the entrance of the vestibule is a fine bell 
apparently with no writing but the date 1 744 in English figures. 
The bell was probably taken by the Mardthds from some Portu- 
gnese church in .the Konkan after the capture of ,|Bassein in 
1739.^ At the back of the Vishreshvar temple and very inferior 
to it in every respect is a basalt temple of Eimcbandra said to 
have been built in 1772 by Trimbak Vishyandth Pethe usually 
called Mdma a distinguished general under the fourth Peshwa 
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Madharr.W (1761-1772) and the maternal nncle of SaddstiTrav 
Jmaa. It is very small and consists merely of a veranda and a 
shrme 171111 brass figures of Ram, Laksbman, and Sita. The wall 
behind them is panelled with broad low arches and painted with 
flowers. The dome consists of only two polygonal courses. There 
are five other small temples in Mdhnli. The temple of Vithoba 
was built by Jotipant Bhigvab of Ohinchner about a.d. 1730. It 
originally consisted of a small veranda with carved wooden pillars 
opening into the shrine by a low Muhammadan arch. A hall or 
vestibule with wooden pillars and door all round was added about 
1860. The roof is hung with lamps. Bhairavdev’s is a small 
temple consisting of a shrine and open vestibule or veranda with 
three small arches. It ivas built about 1770 by one Krishnambhat 
Tdlke and a hall with wooden pillars, as in the temple of Vithoba, 
has been recently added to it. The other three temples are one of 
Kiishndbdi and another of Krishueshvar Mahddev built in 1754 
and 1790 by Krishna Dikshit Chiplnnkar ; and a temple on the right 
of the Sdtara road with a handsome flight of steps begun by one 
of the Satdra Bdnis in 1865. Besides these temples Mdhuli has on 
each side of the road leading to the ferry several tombs or cenotaphs 
to members of the late royal family of Sdtara and others.' One or 
two of these have some simple but handsome stone carving.® Mahuli 
was the birthplace of Ram Shdstri Parbhone the famous spiritual 
and political adviser of the fourth Peshwa Mddhavrdv (1761-1772). 
Mdhuli was the scene of an interview between the last Peshwa 
Bdjirav (1796- 1817) and Sir John Malcolm just before war was 
declared against him and during his wandering he constantly 
returned to Mdhuli. ' 

Makrandgad, 4054 feet above sea level, well known to MahSba- 
leshvar visitors as the Saddleback, is a hill fort situated as the crow 
flies seven miles south-west of Malcolm Peth. It is well named the 
Saddleback and consists of two flattened humps with a ridge 
between them.® From almost any part of the western face of the hill 
between Bombay and Babington points it forms a fine object in the 
magnificent pile of hills varied in form and colour which form the 
south-west gronp. It is perhaps best seen from Sassoon Point where 
several peaks and ridges in the back ground serve for contrast 
and throw it into strong relief. It is about 6-50 feet lower than the 
Mahahaleshvar plateau, but to reach the summit it is necessaiy to 
walk from ten to twelve miles and descend about 1800 feet into the 
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1 The illustrious dead from Siltdra and the neighbouring villages are brought for 

creixicitioii to Meihuli. e 

a Ono tomb with the figure of a sitting dog is said to mark the hnnal place of a 
favourite dog of Rdja Shfihu (1708-1749) called Vedd ESja or the Mad King from his 
ecoentricitiei: It was a black greyhound and saved Sbdhu’s life by its furious _b.-irk- 
ine which called the king’s attention to a tiger which was in the act of sprinpng on 
him On one occasion Shdhu dressed him in mid brocade corored with jewels and 
pat his own turban on his head when he was about to recenv^o Maratha chiefs in 
full court. A palanquin establishment was kept up for Mm. Grant Duffs Mardthis, 
265 Mte 4 ;La?yIVilkland’sChow Chow, H. 31-32 j Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 

^ view of the fort with its two flattened humps is given in Chesson and Wood- 
hall’s Bombay Miscellany, I. 177- 
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Koyna valley. The easiest way is to take a path heyond Babington 
Point which dc.<icontis by Devli village whence after crossmgihc 
Koyna a fairly gradual ascent leads to the village of Glionaspnt 
lying on a shoulder of the hill iit the south-east comer of thescatp. 
The lino of Iho ridge is north-west south-east. Tho> south-rast 
hump is scalable but the north-west very diilienU to climb U 
])ossiblc. On tho south-east hump is a temple of Mallikdijan buiU 
by Sliivaji and an unused spring. The fort walls are broken down 
and appear not to havo been very strong at any time. The local 
story about ibis ns about otber Stltdra forts is that it was built by 
Shivdji probably abont 1C5C at tho same iimo as Pratdpgad. It 
was a fort of minor iinportauco ns it commanded none of the 
important passes, but it served ns a link in tbo cliain between V^ota 
and PralApgad. It was surrendered by private negotiatioa on 14tb 
May 1818 at tho same time ns PrntJlpgad.* 

Mala, a small villogo sixteen miles south-west of Ptltan on a 
plateau at the very edge of the Sahyadris, gives its name to a very 
favourite bullock pass which connects tho port of Sangameshrnr in 
Ratnilgiri Avith tbo Satiirn district, Tbo road from Piitan is by tbo 
Kumblulrli metalled road ns far ns tbo Ycmd ferry, then by Morgiri 
on to Kokisri, whence by an easy ascent is climbed a long spur ten 
miles of a level path along which loads to Ifnln. Tlio path crosses 
a small ridge about n mile from Mala and tho camping ground 
adjoins a temple situated in a shallow basin of rice and ditt lands 
surrounded bj' tho rounded tops of tho neighbouring bills. A. mile’s 
walk over nearly dead level ground leads to tho edge of the puss 
from where on clear days n fine view as far ns tho sea is obtainable. 
There are a few bison and siimbar in this neighbourhood, but to beat 
the forest a A'cry largo number of men and two or three gnns are 
reouirod. In October, and, if tbo monsoon is late, after the firet 
fall of thundersliowers, there is a fair chance of falling in with 
game by stalking in the early morning. The Mala forests are not 
good for bear, but tigors not unfrcquoutly roam in tho neighbour- 
hood. The climato in tho hot w’entiier is delicious and the ascent at 
Kokisri once made easy a fair Aveathor track for carts and rongh 
carriages would easily bo innintaincd. The bullock traffic is chiefly 
along another spur from Dhobevddi a village in the VAng valley. 
The ascent is not much steeper than at Kokisri and tho ten miles of 
track along the ridge by Paneri and Humbtumi are equally easy. 
These two villages as well as Pfinchgani on the other route are good 
places for bear and admbar shooting. Tb ere is also a track to Hdvak 
but this is less used and the ascent at NAv is exceedingly steep. 

MaTa'vdi, near the head of the Mdn river, is n village of 1368 
people in the MAn sub-division, seven miles north-west of Dahivndi. 
There is some tolerable land near the village and river, but low rocky 
hills close the village in on three sides, and at a very little distance 
from the village the ground is ^ory broken and the country rugged 
and wild. Tho village Las walls Avith gates flanked with bastions 
on the north and south between which is the market street lined 
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with shops. There is now only a small local traffic, but in Mardtha 
times Mdliivdi was the home of the Ghatges one of the most 
influential Mariltha families. The Ghdtges were Deshmukhs and 
Snracshmulchs of Man and their chief had a mansab or command of 
horse or some equivalent dignity under the Bahmani dynasty. The 
title of Sardeshmukh was given them in 1626 when it was bestowed 
on Nagoji Gh.itge as an unconditional favour by the sixth Biidpur 
kiiiglbrdhim Adil SliAh (1580- 1626), together with the title of Jhiindr 
Biiv. The great ancestor of the family was Rdm Edja Ghdtge who 
had a small mansab under the Bahmunis. From that period the 
Gh.'ilges have been notorious for their family fends. They held indni 
and jdgir lands under the Bijilpur government immediately subject 
to the control of the mokdsaddr or district administrator and served 
it with a body of horse.' In 1657 when Anrangzeb attacked Bijdpur 
SarjerAv Ghiltgo joined the Bijiipnr general Klidn Muhammad with 
his troops.* About 1680 the Doshmukhi claims of Mdldvdi were 
given by the Moglials to the Brdhman Deshmukhs of Khatdv. 
When returned to the Ghdtges on their submission they were placed 
under the Bnlhnians' surveillance. The Ghdtges were plundering 
without stint over the whole district up to Malkdpur near Fanhdla, 
although Aiirangzeb’s army was within forty miles of them. 
The present representative of the family, enjoying a yearly revenue 
of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), is Shivdji bin Bhavdnji Ghdtge who 
resides both at IMuIdvdi and Budle. 

Mallika'rjun Hill in Vdlva, about 1000 feet above the plain, is 
a point in tho range of hills which breaks off from the iCandnr 
spur at Yenpo about twelve miles south-west of Kardd and with a 
break at tho joint boundaries of tho villages of Itkare and Yedo 
Nipdni runs as far as Pokharni and Bavachi close to Ashta. Tho hill 
is more or less conical in shape with a flat plateau of about ten acres 
on tho top. Tho ascent can be made from Mdlevadi on the south or 
from Yedo or Gotkhindi on tho north from two to three miles either 
way. On the flat plateau at the summit are three large tombs of 
Alnsalmdn saints ov pits and several smaller ones much resorted to 
by devout jMusalmdus. The chief mausoleum is of Ohdnd, a native 
of Bokhdra in Tnrtary who is said to have lived here as a devotee 
and died some three or four centuries ago. ^ A hundred years later 
one Gdvri built him the mausoleum which is a whitewashed stone 
building with a small dome about twenty feet square and twenty 
feet high. Another follower Badrud-din of Bag^hddd in Turkey in 
Asia came some seventy years ago and his disciple one Satu a 
Marsltha from Sdngli built his mausoleum. Anndji, son of Satu, built 
another to his father’s memory adjoining Badrud-din's and Anndji s 
son Ndikji is still alive and lives in attendance at tho mosque. This 
is a living instance of a Mardtha family becoming hereditary disciples 
of Musalmdn saints without breaking with their pwn religion. 
Ndikji has built aHindu templotohisfatherAnnd]i which lies on the 
south-east while ascending tho northern slope from Gotkhindi. Ihe 
temple of Mallikdrjun lies about 700 feet off the plain. At less than 
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B third of the "way or aboat 200 feet from the plain is the Pdhil Ganga 
spring. From here a path -with steps leads aboat 400 feet higher op 
to the first teri'ace which was built on to the side of the hill in mortared 
masonry by one Shiddppa Gogre of Panhdla about 1830. About 
seventy 'five feet higher is another and the chief terrace also built b; 
Gogre about sixty feet long by twenty broad and on a level withsome 
caves which ai'e now dedicated to Mallikdrjnn. Round the north- 
east and west sides up to the various buildings is a parapet. The 
entrance is up some steps a little east of the centre. A little aestof 
the centre and in the middle of the terrace are two lamp pillars or 
dtpmdls with a basil platform between, evidently modern. 

Beginning from the east the first is a modern cave-like structure 
of two masonry arches and a flat roof bniltforty years ago byLingnppa, 
'a Vdni of Botkhdl in Sdngli. Close to it on the west is an old cave 
twenty-five feet long by nine deep and six feet high with two arches 
and a partition in the centre forming a double cell. The roof is 
fiat and the arched entrance modern. The third close by is a small 
temple of Kdlbhairav with a conical tower also modern. Adjoining 
this to the west is a large cave twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
deep with two arches at the face. An open space of four feet is 
followed by a masonry veranda of three arched divisions and 
evidently modern twenty-one feet long and ten feet broad. In a 
line with this is another veranda of four divisions a pillar supporting 
each, veranda is not more than six feet high, about twenty- 
one feet long and eight feet broad, built of masonry and against the 
face of the rock in which a small door about five feet high by two 
feet broad is cut. Inside is the main temple, a flat roofed chamber 
{21' X Ifi'x 5' 10"), the roof supported on four squat pillars in three 
courses two rectangular with a cylindrical one between them. The 
space between the pillars from east to west is about ten feet and 
between the two southern pillars a vestibule sixteen feet by ten is 
made leading to a small door four feet by two which opens into the 
shrine or gdhhdra. The shrine is about ten feet by eight and 
contains a ling of Somnslth MahAdev, Westward from the outer 
division of the maudap is a chamber (10' 7"x8'x9') containing the 
ling of Alallikatjun Mahddev. The roof here is very thin and a 
conical spire has been built upon the rock by some modern restorer. 
To the west of this again is a small stone basin. To the north 
and in a line with the veranda of the mandap is the Nandi chamber 
also dug in the rock which projects heie beyond the entrance of the 
mandap- Again upon the terrace and in front of this is another 
modern Nandi chamber surmounted with a drum-chamber or 
nagdrkhdna built about fifty years ago by a Vdni of Nard in the 
Alta petty division of Kolhdpur. He also built the veranda in front 
of the chief mandap, A little above and adjoining the pond next the 
Nandi cave is a .double flat-roofed cave seventeen feet long east to 
west by twelve deep and six high and to the west of these are two 
more modern masonry cells built by Snkhoba a Vsini of Shirdla in 
Valva. The path to MAlevAdi lends past a small spring in a stone basin 
the water of which hqweveris not used. Further on on the south side 
is another spring constantly used about 220 yards from Mallikdriun’s 
temple and about thirty more from the Musalmiln tombs above."^ 
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Notliing is known o£ tlio maker of tte caves wkick are admitlerl 
0 bo ancient though artificial. The sago Agastya mentioned in the 
Ivarvir Alahatmya ns the devotee of MallikSrjun is generally accredited 
With being the builder. Sommith is said to bo the older form of the 
deity. Its position would make it probable that it is the chief one 
but tlie only fair held hero is in honour of MnlHkHrjun on the first 
and Inst ilondnys of hhrumn or July- August, when about 500 people 
tisscinblo and tlio god^a pnlnn^iitn or is carried in procea- 

eion. The temple is a favourite spot of worship ivith the Jains and 
Lingilyat Viinis, Shidappa Gogre the Viini of PanhSla lately made 
o-vtousivc repairs and built the very fine terraces and his sons set aside 
a portion of their earnings for this purpose year by year. Tho pillars 
of tho mmidap are very curious and are sharply cut, while tho roof 
and wall doors are the same. Except a little moulding the doors have 
no carving. There are no signs in any of the caves of stone benches 
or beds and the set is classed by Dr. Burgess ns Brilhmnnical the 
pillars being of about tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries.* 

Ma'ndliardov is a point in tho Mah.'idov range 13 'ing six miles 
north of Wdi from which a spur branches northward to Ving. It 
crowns a long plateau which is o.asily reached by the bridle path known 
as Pliayro’s road from WAi on the south whence tho ascent is eight 
miles, from Shirval on the north whence the ascent is about thirteen, 
or from the west by Balcghar about ten miles by a road made from 
the top of thoKliiimalki piss. All these roads wore made at about the 
same time when it was intended to make Mdndhardova health resort 
for troops. This plateau is about twelve miles long and generally 
aliout half a mile wide looking down some 2000 foot on the north nnd 
west to the Bhor territory and the IChanddln pottj' division nnd about 
1500 on tho south towards Witi. A small dip on the west contains a 
rost-Iionso, garden, and an excellent water cistern built by Tui Sdhob 
Sncliiv the great graudinothor of the present prince of Bhor. To tho 
westagain of the dip is tho platoanofYerulisimilar toMdndhardevand 
about four miles long. The height above sea-level of the Mdndhardov 
peak is 4510. There arc still traces of tho road made by Government 
when tho health rc.sort was under consideration and to the west are the 
remains of a travellers’ bungalow. The hill is very bare, the slopes 
on all sides for about a hundred AC et down being under cultivation. 
The only exception is an Anjnn grove which surrounds a temple of 
Devi, ’riio temple is said to bo 300 j-cars old. It was built in honour 
of Kalnbiii or Ifdlc.shvari Devi tho patron goddess of the village. 
The idol has two silver masks nnd some garments. About 1850 a 
spire was added to the temple. The temple enjoys about 47$ acres 
of rent-free land assessed at £1 3.s. (Ks. 11 1). The grant is entered in 
tho name both of JIandeshvar nnd Kalcshvari, Tho masks are carried 
in procession. Tho Guravs perform worship by turns for a fortnight 
and the offerings go to each during his turn. A yearly fair lasting 
for a day and night nnd attended by about 5000 people takes place 
on tho fiill-moon of Paush or December- January. Tho offerings 
are cslimatod at £10 (Rs. 100). Above tho temple is a small flat 
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Chapter XIV* space on the hill top where the people lyho assemble at the yearly (air 

piaras. nsually camp. The spot commands nn extensive view on all sides 

and Parandhar in Poona stands out with a special boldness to the 
north. 

Masva. SCasUT in Kardd is a village of 4580 inhabitants^ lying on the left 

bank of a stream at the junction of the Kardd-TSrgaon and Umbraj. 
Fandharpnr roads four miles east of Umbraj and eight miles north of 
Kardd. The village obtains a copious water-supply from the stream 
on which it lies. The surrounding, land is most of it excellent 
black soil with unusual facilities for irrigation by water-lifts and 
small dams yielding some of the best wheat crops in the Rardd sab- 
division. 'Masnr bus a vernacular school with over a hundred boys 
and a village post ofiBce. The village has one main street ronniog 
west bo east with an open space at the west end which serves for a 
market. To the north of this market is a large building with the 
remains of a wall about twenty feet bigh with corner- bastions. 
The walls enclose a space of about two acres and contain a large 
mansion in the native style with a two-storeyed bnilding in the east, 
a qnacSiran^o in the mi&die centre, anil BtnhVrng in the west, 'Stcfl 
was formerly the head-quarters office of the Tdrgaon snb-division 
which reached as far west as Helv4k. Before this Masnr was a 
mud fort under the Pratinidhi, and in 180G the Pant Pratinidhi 
Parshnrdm Shrinivds was confined here, shut up by the last Peshwa 
Bdjirdv and his mother who was hacked up by Balvantrdv Phadnis 
the mxtidlik or deputy. Bdpu G-okhale was sent to enforce submission, 
and for a time the country was quiet, but shortly afterwards Tar 
Teliu an oilwoman mistress of the Pratinidhi collected a force in 
'V'dsota, descended on Masur, carried it, and released the Pratinidhi. 
But Gokhale came back and succeeded in taking the Pratinidhi 
prisoner,^ 

Minn. Ma'yni, 17'’27'northlatitude and 74°34'eastlongitudB,amunicipBl 

town with in 1881 a population of 2997 or nineteen more than in 
1872, lies thirteen miles south-east ofVaduj at the junction of the 
Tdsgaon-Mogralo and Malharpeth-Pandharpur roads. It has a 
Tomacular school, a village post office, and to the north . a lake 
built by the Irrigation Department in 1875-76 with a small 
irrigation bnngalow about a mile east of the town.® The town is 
walled and entered by gates on the west and east. A tolerable 
water-supply is obiained from a stream which runs by the north- 
east of the town and falls into the Yeria five miles south-west. The 
canal and most of the good soil lie to the south 1)f the town. In 
places where the level of the land is too high .for water to ho 
obtained direct from the canal, it is raised by water-lifts attached to 
small wells dug near the canal hanks and supplied by sluices from 
the canal 

The municipality which was established in 1854 had in 1882-83 
an income of £43 (Es. 430) and an expenditure of £38 12«. (Rs. 886). 
lu a revenue statement of about 1790 Mdyni appears as the head* 


* GrantDaff*sMa^th&B, 615-616. 

^ Details of tlie Miyui lake arc given above p.154. 
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quarters of a sulj-division in tLo Biiybfig sarlcdr with a revenue of 
ill312 (Rs. 13,120).* In 1827 Captain Clnnes notices Mayni ns a 
fiasba or market town with COO houses, thirty shops, and a wator- 
course." 


Medlia, 17° 40' north latitude and 73° 5G' east longitude, about 
fourteen miles north-west of Siltnra, is tho hend-quarters of the Jdvli 
sub-division with in 1881 a population of 1407 or 215 more than in 
1872. Medha lies about a hundred yards from tho left bank of the 
Yenua which is crossed about a few hundred yards above by a foot- 
bridge and has an excellent water supply in some cisterns or stone 
basins filled from a pipe fed by a spring in the range of hills to tho 
north of the town, 'i'ho Modha-Biimnoli and Modhsi-Gogva bullock 
tracks leading to tho Koyna and Solsbi valleys start from Medha. A 
well built fair weather track passes through a gorge about ten 
miles north-north-east to Kud.M and a perennial road joins Medha 
with Sjltiira and Jlalcolm Peth. Besides tho sub-divisional rovenno 
and police offices, ^fedha has a Jlonday market, a school, a post 
office, a travellers' bungalow, and, since the pissing of the Deccan 
AgricultHrist.s’ Relief Act, a sub-judge's court. The sub-divisional 
offices are located in a native building where in 1880 a large number 
of Government records wore destroyed by lire. 


Mliasvad, 17° 38' north latitude and 74° 55' east longitude in 
hldn, seventeen inilcssouth-cast of Dnhivadiandabout fifty-three miles 
cast of Siitdra, is a municipal town, and in its village extent tho 
largest in the Jliin sub-division. It lies on tho Stitara-Pandharpur 
road on the left bank of tho Miin and had in 1831 a population of 
5.581 or 740 le.ss than in 1872, tho fall being chiefly duo to the 
1877 famine which was very sovero in tho Man sub-diyision. The 
1872 census showed G0o8 Ilindus and 2CS Musalmans and th® 
1881 census showed 5354. ITindns and 227 Musalmdns. The 
municipality which was established in 18o7 had in 1882-83 an 
income of £238 4s. (Rs.2382) and an c-xpenditure of £182 10s. 
fRs. 1825). Mhasvad is enclosed by a ruined mud wail with corner 
bastions. 'Tho town has one main street running from cast to west 
and leading to tho Pandliariiur road which runs round the north of 

tho town. It is about half a mile long and thirty feet broad wrth 

on each side grain and cloth shops. A weekly market is held 
on 'Wednesdai'. It is an important trade centre mth about sixty 
traders mostly Briilimaus, GujarAt and LmgAyal Shimpis, 

Tains and San-.ars. Bombay and liuglish piece-goods are brought 
in K quantities by GujarAt VAnis and Shimpis from Bombay and 
Poona^ Iho VAnis and Jains buy from the growers millet 

raw Bucav wheat and earthnuts and send them in to 

Cl nVtnnv and Pandhaniur in tho cast and SatAra Mabad and 
SholApur and i R Ohinlun bring salt cocoanuts and 

Ohiplun in tho we , biiv sheop’s wool-twist from the Dhangars, 

^^'avo it into blankets or A-a«iWis» and send thorn to Ohiplun, MnhAd, 

the to.™.. 
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the dispensary in charge of a hospital assistant which ^rasest^bMed 
in 1871 and in 1883 treated thirty-two in-patients and 4121 onl- 
patients at a cost of £59 48, (Es. 692). Besides the dispensary 
the town has a post office and two schools. ’ 

Near the west entrance of the town in the north side of the street 
is the temple of Shidnath usually called Ndth, The original 
structure is evidently ancient and recoursed. The gdbhdra or 
image-chamher, with an internal area of 20' by 20' but outride 
abont 30' by 30' is of the star shape and built of gray basalt, It 
contains images of Nfith and his wife Jogai in human form. The 
walls arc ton feet high. The oiiginal unmortared blocks hare been 
replaced b}' smaller ones in mortar but the old shape has been 
retained. The spire thirty feet high is of brick and lime with a 
series of octagonal concentric storeys. The mandap has a vestibule 
about C by O' the walls of which are in black basalt and hare 
a wainscot of carved stone figures. This leads into a mandap now 
an oblong structure (30'x20') with a roof ten feet high. In the 
centre are four of the ancient pillars in the usual octagonal cylin- 
drical and rectangular courses excellently carved and moulded. 
The whole is on a plinth four feet high. Outside this is a modem 
court abont fifty feet square enclosed on three sides by rude 
verandas of stone and mud with wooden pillars. On the wall of 
the western veranda is imbedded a large black stone on which 
is a very plainly written Rdnarese inscription. - Erery evening 
Furdns are read here by a Brdbman. On the fourth or southern 
side is a detached hall on wooden pillars about 60' by 30' and 
beyond this again an nneovered court. Just outside the sonthera 
end of the hall is a large black stone elephant abont 5’ high and 
4' broad with the right foot raised and trunk curled. A legend 
explains that Ndth rescued from drowning in the Ganges the 
elephant of which this is the image. It is much venerated and 
many offerings are presented to it. Attached to the right foot is a 
small chain and the stoiy goes that rheumatism can be cared by 
woving the chain over the shoulders ; also that if any one fail while 
visiting the temple to give a suitable offering to the elephant, the 
chain will be discovered next day in his field, and he will have to 
return it to tbe temple under pain of severe calamities arising from 
the displeasure of K^tb. The court also contains at the south-east 
corner a fine lamp-pillar. Two archways lead into the street of 
which tbe inner about thirty feet high is a little higher than the 
outer archway. Wlio built the original temple is not known, as tbe 
inscription has not been made out. The courts, archways, lamp- 
piUar and restorations are mostly about 200 years old, the work of 
Balriji Ddbal a member of the Kardd Deshchaughnla family. A 
yearly fair is held on the bright first of MdrgsMrsh or November- 
December, when the masks of the images are driven in a car. Besides 
the usual articles of trade this fair, which is attended by abont 20,000 
people and lasts for about fifteen days, has a special traffic in horses 
and cattle. The number of cattle and horses sheep and goats 
exdiibitod reaches about 3000, and as much as £8000 (Rs. 30,000) 
are estimated to change hands. Six miles south-east of Mhasvad at 
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IWicrddi in the Atpiidi territory is the groat Mhasvnd irrigation 
lako wJiicli when full covers nn nrca of six square milos.^ 

Mhnsvnd Tvas tho homo o£ tho Miino family who wero its 
Deshmukhs. Tlio Milncs were distinguished Shiledllrs under tho 
Biirtpiir government hut nearly as notorious for their rovcngcful 
character ns tho Sliirkcs.* In 1827 Captain Climes notices 
Jllmsvad as ii Xrasfja or market town with 735 houses, sixty shops 
and a bi-weekly market.® ^ ‘ 

Nandgiri or Ealya'ngad Port, 3537 feet above sea level, 
stands at the end of .a .spur of tho Mnhndcv range running south-west 
from tho villages of Viklile and Blnidlc, eight miles north of Koregaon 
and about fourteen miles north-cast of Sittnra. It is separated 
from tho ro.st of the spur by a small gorge or hhind and stands on 
a lower hill than tho Clinudnn Vandan range close to its north-west. 
It forms therefore a less conspicuous object from Sdtilra than tho 
phnndan Vandan twins, though fi-om the south it comes prominently 
in view ns it forms tho southern extremity of tho spur dividing 
tho Yiingna and Vasna valleys. Tho hill sides are very stoop and 
rugged and the scarp is very perfect. There is no regular approach 
and tho ascent is mado by very tortuous and precipitous footpaths 
from Dhumalvddi tho villago iinroedintely at tho foot of tho hill 
to tho cast to tho first gate directly above tho villago and facing 
north. Though easy at first, tho ascent becomes very steep 
afterwards and much blocked by prickly pear. Halfway up in a 
ravine is a good spring and pond known ns tho Klidm pond w'ith 
near it some largo tamarind and pipal trees. Tlio pond is hollowed 
out of the rock in three divisions and tho roof is supported by 
pillar.?. The water is good and abundant.^ Tho fort has two 
gateways the ono below the other connected by steps. Tho first gate 
faces north, tho path turning abruptly ns it is reached. Within is 
a hollow n-sed formerly for stores. From tho inside facing east is 
another cave pond called tho Gavi also full of good water. Tho 
cnlmnoo to it is protected by a wall and there is a drain apparently 
to furnish water to people outside saving them tho trouble to go in 
and fetch it. This cavo pond is now very difllcultof access, the way 
being thickly blocked with prickly pear. Tho second gateway of 
mortared stone leads out into tho plateau, which is about two 
hundred yards high by ono hundred broad with many ruined 
buildings, and four chief ponds inside tho second gate. Tho first 
pond is about ninety feet by forty in area and ta-enty feet deep, 
its sides mado of largo blocks of masonry. Another smaller ono 
is near tho eastern face ; a third is in a hollow stopped w’ith nu 
earthen dam ; and tho fourth is a small ono near tho south wall. 
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> DaUiln of tlio Mliniv.-iil irrig.ition lakonrc given nliovo pp. ISC- 167. 

> (!rnnt Dnfl’s Mnr4t1i4«, 30 . * Jtineraij-, Cl. , ,, , , „ 

‘.Mr. II. It. Cooke, C. .S., found tlint porliapBtlio moH rcmarltnUo fc.Tluro on tlie 

iiill u ill ill V .ilcr-Aiipply. Imiiu'di.itcly nftcr entering the lower gate a steep footpath 
drvcfiids within tho w-c-itcni wall into a hollow nt tlio bottom of the scarp, llio 
hollow is ahniit forty or fifty feet dccii. When the bottom is reached tlio cntranco 
to a hiico c.ivcm is soon which c.m only ho reached by stooping. Tho cavern is full 
of water hut very diirlc. OiiUido tho goto nnd to tho north there evidently were huge 
caverns but these have been built up with rough niasonry. 
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Hero was situated the head-quarters office or fcoc/ieri, the Blone 
plinth and brick walls of which still remain. Hear it are the remaiia 
of the houses of the garrison and a small mosque and mansolean 
in honour of Abdul Karim a Musalmdn saint. The tomb is still 
visited and, though the roof has fallen in, a cloth still covera the 
tomb. Immediately behind the tomb is a large banian tree forming 
a conspicuous object for many miles around. All the building 
remains escopfc a few tomibs to the north end. The south end is 
entirely open and probably formed a place for amusement or parade. 
The hill-top is fairly level and surrounded by a wall of large blocks 
of unmortared stone very massive and ancient. There were Uo 
guns on the fort which were taken away at the Mutiny. According 
to the grandsons of a former mdmlatddr and a Mrhun of the fort 
establishment, the fort was the bead-quarters of an administratire 
sub-division with a treasury and had an establishment of a 
mdmlatddY, fadnis, sabnis, havdlddr and daffedd/r, two kdrhms, 
three ndVis, and one hundred and sirtty sepoys. According to 
tradition the fort was built by the Sil&hdra king Bhoj 11. of Panhala.' 
In 1673 with other S^ltdra forts it surrendered to Shivaji.® The 
Fratinidhi administered it till his struggle with B&jirav the second 
Peshwa (1720 - 1740). In 1791 Major Price describes it as looking 
like the hull of a ship of war with opposite it another hill with on 
its summit some places of devotion.® In the last Manitba war it fell 
to the army of General Pritzler in April 1818 without firing a shot.^ 
In 1802 it is described as a dismantled and uninhabited fort with a 
steep approach and a strong gateway but no water and no supplies.® 

Herla in Vdlva is a large village of 6807 inhabitants, two miles 
north of Peth on the east of the Sdtara-Kolhdpur mail road, with a 
travellers’ bungalow and a vernacular school. ' A quarter of a mile 
south of the town close to the west of the mail road is a market place, 
with shops chiefly of grain dealers and wheelwrights lining three 
sides of a square. Carts generally stop here on their way to and 
from Chiplun. The village has also a much frequented market for 
cattle and grain. Since the establishment in 1855 of a municipality 
at Isldmpnr or TTrun about five miles to the south-east with its 
consequent octroi much of the trade has shifted to Nerla. ■ The 
village is often in difficulties for water, as a pond on the west 
contains a supply which though constant is of a very bad quality. 
Nerla bad a municipality - under .tbe old Act which was abolished 
in 1873. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Nerla as a post runner’s 
station with 400 houses, one shop, a water-course, and wells.® 

Nher village in Khatdv on the right bank of tbe Tfirla, 
fourteen miles north-west of Yadnj and a mile north of the Sdtdra- 
Pandharpur road, gives its name to a large storage lake built by 
the Irrigation department between 1876 and ISSI.’f In its land to 
the north is the Pdiu Mai a stretch of rocky ground interesting on 


* Grant Duff’s MardthAs, 13 note 3, * Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 116. 

* Memoirs of a Field Officer, 261. * Bombay Courier, 11th and 18th Auril 1818. 

* GovemmePt List of Civil yorts, 1862. ^ 

“Itinerary, 34. ^ Details of the Nher storage reservoir are given above p 152 
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account of its having had a standing camp of the Moghals for twelve 
years. 


ITigdi village on the right bank of the Krishna eleven miles 
south-east of Siitdra and four miles south-west of Rahimatpur has 
the tomb or samtidli, of a famous religions teacher or -muMpurush 
named Eaghundthsvnmi. In 1791 hhijor Price notices it as being 
in possession of a fraternity of Grosdvis to whom it was originally 
granted by Shivdii.^ 

TT irn h is a flourishing market town about eight miles north 
of Sdtdra with in 1881 a population of 3968. It is alienated to 
ndjanlm Bhonsla the adopted son of the late Sdtiira Ranis. The 
neighbourhood of Nimb is noted in the district for its fruit especially 
mangoes though not of a very superior variety. Grapes also are 
occasionally grown. In 1751 Nimb was the scene of a victory by 
Dam.'lii Gdikviid vvho was advancing to Satili-a in the interests of 
TArubdi against the Poshwa's faction. Ho was opposed by 20,000 
men being 5000 more than his own force at the Sdlpi pass. He 
drove them back to Nimb whore ho defeated them and caused 
sovoml of the forts to bo given up to Tdrdbdi.® 

Ifimsod in Khatdv, about ten miles south of Vadu], is mentioned 
in a revenue statement of about 1790 as the head-quarters of a 
pargand in the Eaybdg sarlcdr with a revenue of £2025 
(Rs. 26,250).* In 1827 Captain Clunes notices it as a market town 
or Jiasba with 225 houses, fifteen shops, a water-course, and wells.< 


Pal village, originally called Rdjdpur, lies on both banks of the 
Tdria about twenty miles north-west of Kai-dd, and Lad in 1881 a 
population of 36 1 7. The village is chiefly remarkable for a temple 
of raiandoba where a yearly fair attended by about 60,000 people is 


held in December- January. 

On the right bank of the river is the market street containing 

the shops of tho chief grain dealora, moneylendere, and merchants, 

and most of tho dwellings. On the loft hank is the noted temple 

of ICIiandoba and tho houses of tho worshippers priests and a few 

others. Tho temple lies on tho site of a legendary appearance by 

tho god Khandoba to a favourite dovoteo, a 

PdlAi iu whoso honour the village name was changed from Edjapnr 

to PAl The temple was built about 400 years ago by aViim 

Mined ■Abrbixi Sheti Padhode. It is a very favourite resor 

S all classes and has been added to in many ways. The original 
wiin an classes miu u gdbhdra. and a porch 


1 Memoirs of o FioW Oflicor, 260. 
» Warin^s MarAUiAs, 2-14. 

ij 1282- 67 


s Grant Duff’s MarSthlSs, 274. 
* Itinerary, C2. 
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Bdnnbdi another Tvife of Khando'ba, and behind are brass figures on 
horseback representing Khandoba's chief minister Hegadi Pendhdri 
and his wife. The porch holds in niches on the north the image 
of Gnnpati and on the south tho image of Siddhavasini. On tie 
north is tho drain for water poured on the images, covered with a 
canopy and flanked by stone horses. To these bnildings Dhandji 
bin Sambbitp Jddhav, the well known Mardtha general wle 
flourished in tho reigns of Sbivdji (1627-1680) and Hdjardm 
(1689 - 1708) and died in 1709, added a hall or mandap twenty^one 
.feet square with open sides. It is supported on twelve pillars 
about tAVO feet high and similar to those in the gdbhdra porch and 
surrounded by a bench with n carved hack. The roof has the nsnal 
broad carved eaves and parapet. The whole is of stone but the ' 
pillars are disfigured by whitewash and painting. Several of them 
are coated with brass ana have a little poor carving. At each corner 
of tho mandap is a small pinnacle and in tho centre a small arched - 
spire or shilihar. Over the porch of the shrine is a rather large spire 
and over the shrine itself is the main spire about fifty feet high ofl the 
ground, and tapering from the base which is as large as the shrine 
roof. All tho spires are of brick and more or less ornamented in 
stucco with niches painted with mythological designs and images 
of gods and goddesses. The ornamentation is neither good nor 
elaborato. But tba parts of the building are, in good proportion 
"which mokes it look massive and imposing without being heavy. 
The temple occupies tho centre of a fine square court paved thronghout 
and measuring one hundred and forty feet east to west by eighty 
feet north to south. The court also contains at the north-west 
comOT a small shrine of Omkdreshvar Mahddev, and in the south- 
west corner one of Hegadi. In front that* is east of the mandap 
is the canopy with the image of the sacred bull Handi covered 
with brass. On each side are two carved atone lamp-pillars or 
dipmdls about fifteen feet bigb. The bases are supported by 
grotesque stone images of elephants and bulls. Still further east is 
another rather larger canopy containing a brass-coated stone 
elephant, about one-third of life size and rather well rarved. To 
tho south of the Nandi canopy is a small temple to Shiviiji and to its 
north is a platform for the tulsi or basil plant. The wall of the 
court is about twenty feet high, and the west, the north-west, half 
of the south, and north half of the east side are all cloistered, the 
former in ogee arches and fine masoniy, the work of His Highness 
Sindia, and the latter with flat roof resting on plain pillars of the old 
pattern built by Dhandji Jddhav. The outer roof of these cloisters 
is flat and serves as a terrace and promenade. Compartments of the 
cloisters are walled up at irregular intervals and used as lodgings 
for devotees and permanent worshippers and'for stabling the horses 
attached to the god's establishment. _ In_ the pavement of the 
court are embedded stone tortoises, ’ while between the Nandi 
canopy and the mandap is a large tortoise coated with brass. Tho 
court-yard has three entrances. The eastern is a small doorway 
six and a half feet wide flanked inside by two large stone lamp- 
pillars thirty feet high with twelve sets of brackets for lamps 
handsomely carved and by far the finest lamp-pillars in the court. 
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This gate and lamp -pillars were bvdlt by Gam^ji Chavbdn, a pdtil 
of Nher in the Khatdv sub-dirision. The nortbem entrance is 
another small doorway built by the Sindi&s in their cloisters. The 
southera about twelve feet high by five feet wide is the chief and 
the finest gateway to the south of Dhandji Jddhav’s cloisters. Inside 
it is flanked by two cloistered chambers, the western chamber 
forming the end of Dhaudji's cloisters and containing an image of 
Mdruti i the eastern consisting of two cloisters and containing a 
smaller image of Ganpati was built by the Ghorpades of Mudhol. 
On the top is an ornamental music-chamber or nagd/rkhdna in 
brick and mortar which with the archway of the gate was the work of 
the Manes of Eahimatpur. Outside the court is an outer yard 
also paved with stone. The east side has a rough wall with some 
ruined cloisters ; the south side contains a rectangular stone building 
originally built with a dome and eaves supported by carved brackets, 
of which the latter raised by Dhandji Jadhav still remain. The 
rest of the south side and most of the west is taken up by 
buildings, but in the west is another very large gateway thirty feet 
high twenty feet broad and two feat thick, with a massive sfone 
pointed archway about six feet broad inside. This was erected by 
Yamaji Shivdev the founder of the Kardd Mntdlik family. The 
number of prominent historical families in the Deccan who have 
bestowed gifts on this temple shows the great veneration in which 
it is held. Besides lands assigned for tho maintenance of its 
establishment tho temple enjoys a Government yearly cash grant of 
£30 (Rs. 300). The offerings at the great December- January fair 
are estimated, at about £60 (Rs. 600), while many offerings are made 
throughout the year. • Every pilgrim entering the temple at the 
fair time has to pay a toll of anna) and an equal shop tax 

is levied without official authority on every trader. A clerk 
superintends the finances of the establishment and carries the metal 
masks of the god in procession. The worshippers and priests are 
Guravs and Brahmans and, connected with the temple, as at Jejuri, 
are many Murlis or female devotees mostly women of easy virtue. 
The great yearly fair held in the month of Paush or December^ 
January is attended by about 50,000 .people from all parts of Sdtdra 
and the .neighbouring districts. The pilgrims usually camp in 
the bed of the Tdrla which at this time forms n large dry beach.. 
The fair proper lasts three or four days, being the days during 
which the marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba is supposed to 
proceed. ‘ The days vary slightly with some conjunction of stars. 
The traders linger some time longer. Copper and brass pots, 
bangles, piece-goods, silk-cloth, country blankets, and other small 
articles are sold at the fair, the sales amounting to more than £800 
(Rs. 8000). Sanitary arrangements are superintended by the 
village officers and the district police who keep water free from 
pollution and dig trenches for latrine purposes. Cholera once broke 
out during the 1869 fair when forty-three out of sixty-one reported 
oases proved fatal. A municipality at Pdl was established under 
the old Act, but was abolished in 1872-73, as the committee took 
no active part in superintending the fair arrangements and the only 
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work of improvement was a general enperintendenco of the Tillage 
cleanliness and sanitation and repair of the chief street. 

In Mnrdtha times PAl was a hasl/a or market town of some note m 
the main road from Sdtdrato Kardd, Pdl village and temple an 
closeljr connected with a celebrated exploit of Ohitnrsingin Febmaij 
1799 in revenge for the defeat of his brother Shdhn the SdltTa 
Rdja, Ho had heard that Bdstia was encamped near Sitfiraiat 
with a force of 2000 or 3000 men on behalf of the Peshwa Ee 
accordingly led COO infantry tbrongh the hills and valleys till 
opposite Pdl where he remained concealed till night. He then 
repaired to the celebrated temple, performed the nsnal woislup, 
and the whole party having solemnly invoked the deity, stained 
their clothes with yellow dye, mbbed their hands and faces nilh 
turmeric in token of a vow to win or die, and issued forth to tte 
attack. The enemy was not nnprepared but bad only time to fits 
a few rounds when they wore furiously charged sword in hand, 
their guns taken, and the whole body dispersed in a few minutes. 
Ghi}^nrsing then retreated to Xolbdpnr so quickly that ho could not 
bo oTOvtakon.^ 

Palshi, a small village to the north of the Kardd-Bijdpnr road 
seven miles south-east of Ehandpur,hasto the extreme east a canons 
fort called Kuldrng about one hundred and ten acres in area. The 
fort dies on a platcan between two streams descending down a steep 
rocl^ hill into the Mdn valley which lies about 700 feet below. 
There ore remains of a wall and four bastions on the south-west 
side ; all the rest has no defences except the great natural steepness 
of the hill side. Inside are the plinths of several bnildings and the 
whole is said to be of great antiquity, the work of a Koli Bija who 
endeavoured to .head an insurrection against the Bhoj Baja of 
Fanhdla. In 1827 Captain Clones notices Palshi ns a small •villago 
on tho Vdsna with twenty-five houses.- 

Pains is a large village of 4771 inhabitants on the Kardd-Tdsgaon 
road about ten mfies north-west of Tdsgaon. Tho villago consists of 
one broad market street and a few small lanes. The Krishna Cand 
ends in the lands of this village. The soil is rich and- sugarcane u 
abundantly grown in irrigated and a good deal of cotton in the 
unirrigated soils. The village has a vernacular school. 

■ Pa'ZLCllgaili ® in W&i, about ten miles west of Wsli and about 
eleven miles east of Mabiibalesbvar, is a small health-resort on the 
Surul-Mab&baleshvar road 4378 feet above sea level. The viUage, 
which, according to the 1 881 census, had a population of 636, lies 
with five others on a SahydSri spur which juts outat Mahdbaleshvar 
and terminates about a mile from Wdi. Situated to the lee of 
Mahdbaleshvar and about 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy rain 
and fog of the outer range which arc carried away into the valleys to 
the north and south. It is also happily shielded from the east wind 
by being built under a large extent of tableland. The magnificent 


* €rtant Dufi’a Mauithis, 646. ® Itinerary, 32. 

® Contributed by the Eov. Mr, Burgees, Hcodmaeter Panobgani High. SchooL 
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scenery of the Krishna valley extending for many miles from east 
to west with its numerous hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and 
picturesque river, can be seen along the whole northern ridge of 
the mountain. Though less extensive, the southern aspect is even 
more beautiful. The geolopcal formation of Pdnchgani is volcanic 
as is the rest of the Deccan. While all along the road up the hills 
from Wdi to DhSndheghar two miles from Pdnchgani trap is found, 
the soil on the hill top has a large admixture of oxide of iron which 
reddens the stratum into laterite. At the base of the scarp of the 
tableland are to be found bubbles thrown up in the rapid cooling of 
molten rock of preadamite days. The water-supply is from springs 
on the south-west of the hill all of which except three are on private 
grounds. Of the three public springs the most important and the 
chief source of the station water-supply lies on the north of the village 
and much below it in elevation. It has been built round and is 
known as the Maratha well. It has been very recently improved by 
Government at a cost of £35 Gs. (Bs. 353). 

Considered as a sanitarium, Panchgani stands almost unrivalled. 
With a temperature like that of Mahdbaleshvar it has the eminent 
advantage over that charming health resort of being comfortably 
habitable throughout the year. The climate is cool salubrious and 
comparatively dry. It is excellently adapted for both adults and 
children but for children especially it is unsurpassed in India. 
The average rainfall is fifty-six inches^ or about a fifth of that 
of Mahdbaleshvar. The temperature varied in 1883-84 from 55° at 
6 A.u. in December 1883 to 96° at 2 f.m. in March 1884. The 
mean temperature at noon is 71° and the mean daily range only 6°. 

The European settlement was founded by private enterprise, 
chiefly through the energy and zeal of the late Mr. John Ohesson, 
who, in 1854, began farming here on a small scale. After 
careful observations extending over many years,* Mr. Ohesson was 
satisfied that the climate and soil of Panchgani were suitable for 
the cultivation of most of the fruits of the temperate zone, besides 
making it a cheap health resort for Europeans. By 1862 there were 
six substantial houses built by Europeans and a yearly grant of 
£200 (E3.2OOO) was made to the station by Government in that year. 
Mr. Ohesson was appointed Honorary Superintendent and Magistrate 
by Sir Bartle Frere. The great drawback to Panchgani is its 
isolation; but the opening in 1886 of the West Deccan Railway 
• will greatly benefit the station. If, as is probable, a branch line will 
be carried to Wai, this would bring Panchgani within ten miles of 
the line of rail. , 

The 1881 census showed a population of 636 of whom 655 were 
Natives and eighty-one Europeans. The number of Europeans varies 
from 140 in the summer to about seventy-five through the rest of the 
year. The station is managed by a Superintendent with second class 
magisterial powers,andhaSj besides hisoffice, a well-appointed travel- 
lers' bungalow, a rest-house, a post office, a market, a Government 
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vornacalar school for natives and an aided high schoolfotlTiTOmTa 
and Eurasians, a dispensary, and thirty residences three oi them 
belonging to Government. The travellers’ bungalow, whichisaboul 
sixty,.four feet long and 33^ feet broad, has a cook.house, serranl’s 
and messman’s rooms, and stables. It is much used by visitors on 
their ■way to Mahibaleshvar. The high school, ■which is managei 
by a committee in connection with the Diocesan Board of Edacatrau, 
■was originally opened in 1876 and reopened in 1880 by the 
Bishop of Bombay. In 1884 it had an average of thirty-two 
pupils including day scholars and boarders. A neat and substantial 
school room (40' X IS*) ■was added in 1884 at a cost of £260 (Rs. 2600). 
It is used for chnroh services on Sundays. This school is tho 
only one of its sort permanently located in the hills for European 
hoarders and offers special advantages to those parents who, unable 
or unwilling to send their children to Europe, are yet anxious to 
remove thorn early from the injurious effects of the climate and 
surroundings of a life on the plains. In 1883-84 the dispensary treated 
5163 out-patients. Tliis is an increase in numbers not due to 
increased sickness in the neighbourhood, hut to the continued 
presence of skilled medical officers who attract natives even from con- 
siderable distances, from as far as Mahdd in Koldba and Pandharpnr 
in Sholdpur. The station funds, including a yearly Government 
contribution of £200 (Rs. 2000), amonnted in I8SS-84 to £334 14s. 
(Rs.3347) and the expenditure to £196 2s. (Rs.lOSl). ITarseries arc 
attached to the station where experiments have been made in planting 
exotic and other trees and shrubs and in culti^vating English potatoes, 
.which with peaches, the pear, and the blackberry thrive in the mild 
"dimate. The coffee of Pdnchgani has been favourably reported 
on by London brokers. Here too the sweet heliotrope and myrtle 
grow in wild profusion. The sweet briar, so rarely met with in 
Xndiuj flowers here; "fche oy© of tli© traveller £rota the dusty 
plains below is gladdened with the sight of lanes bordered ■mtb 
hedge-roses which festoon overhead entwined with honeysuckle. 
A single cluster of six^ or seventy roses is not an unusual sight. 
Pdnchgani, always beautiful, is at its best in August and September 
when the fairy pimpernel the buttercup and the wild sweetpea cover 
the hillside while the springy turf of the tablelands is thickly carpeted 
with the velvety bluebonnet and the more delicate stargrass. 

Pai^nd&Wfl^'di, a hamlet of Bhogaon village about three miles 
west of Wdi, is apparently named like Pdndavgad from the legendary 
Pdndav princes. It is celebrated as the place where in 1673 died 
the great MaRltha poet Vdman Pandit a contemporaiy of Shivdji 
Takdrdm and Eilmdds. Vdman was a Bigvedi Deshasth Brdhman 
originally an astrologor of Koregaon, H© studiod the Sh^stras at 
Benares. His two great works are in the ovi metre a commentary 
on the Bhagvadgita and a metaphysical work called the Higamsdr.^ 
Pa'ndavgad or Pa'ndug^ Port, 4177 feet above sea levd, 
lies four miles north-west of W&i. The fort is conspicuous over 
a low spur branching east from its southern angle. A path to the 
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tae am. ihe fort is about six acres in extent and nearly square. Its 
defences consist of a scarp generally from forty to sixty feet high, 
more than usually precipitous and in many places actually 
verhangmgand surmounted by a wall with masonry ramparts. The 
original materials of enormous hlooks of diy stone have nearly all 
disappeared and except the northern end where the gateway and 
wa 1 are of the huge masonry of the old forts, what remains is very 
hght work. On the south is a modem bastion in tolerable repair, 
ihe entrance consisted of a single archway with apparently no 
door. On the top which is nearly level is a large pond one hundred 
feet by sixty now quite empty and silted up. The water apparently 
■was first let out by blowing up the scarp and wall which form the 
outer side. The fort has fourteen other ponds and cisterns almost 
all empty and useless except two still used by the Kolis, and two 
small temples of Pandjdii Devi and Mdmti. The fort is completely 
commanded from the Yreuli plateau about two thousand yards 
distant and led up to by easy bullock paths from the north by 
Ving and Mdndhardev or from the south from Wjli. The W&i path, 
hotVever, would be commanded from the fort. 

The fort is said to have been built by the Kolhdpnr Sildhdra 
chief Bhoja II. (1178 - 1193) of Fanhila. About 1648 it is men- 
tioned as being in the charge of a Bijdpnr moMsdddr stationed 
at Wdi.^ In 1673 it was taken by Shivfiji.® In 1701 Pdndavgad 
surrendered with Chandan Vandan to Aurangzeb’s oflScers.® In 
1713 during his fiight from Ghandrasen Jddhav the Mardtha 
captain or SeniLpati, Bdldji Vishvanith afterwards the first Peshwa, 
being refused shelter by the Sachiv’s agent at Sdsvad attempted to 
cross to Pdndavgad in the opposite valley. Closely pursued he 
contrived to conceal himself until two Mardthds Pilaji Jddhav and 
Dhnmal then common cavaliers in his service, gathered a small troop 
of horse and carried him with great difiiculty to Pandavgad where 
he was protected by Shdhu’s orders. Ghandrasen demanded that 
Baldji should be given up and in case of refusal threatened to 
renounce his allegiance. Shahu refused to give up Balaji and sent 
orders to Haibatrdv Nimbalkar Sarlashkar then at Ahmadnagar to 
march on at once to Sdtara. Meanwhile Bdldji was in Pdndavgad 
surrounded by Ohandrasen's troops. But hearing of Haibatrdv’s 
arrival at Phaltan about forty miles east, Ghandrasen quitted 
Pdndavgadand marched to Deur about fifteen miles to the south-east.* 
During Trimbakji Denglia^s insurrection in 1817 Pdndavgad was 
taken- by the insurgents. It surrendered in April 1818 to a detach- 
ment of the 9th Native Infantry Regiment under Major Thatcher.® 

1 Grant DufiPs Mardthis, G2. ' Grant Bnff s MnritMa, 116. 

» O^Mt DiiePs Mardthda, 177. * Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 189 - 190. 

s Bombay Courier, 18th April 1818. 
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The Pandavgad oaves are sibnated on a small soutWast 
projecbion of Pandavgad fort mthin the limits of DhdTdi village 
On taking the path to Pdndavgad and reaching tho opening in the 
hills instead of turning up the shoulder of the-hill to ascend the 
fort, tho way to the caves goes straight on towards Dhtvdi hy a 
well defined footpath which skirts the face of the hill. The small 
spur with the caves is found at about a distance of 300 yards. 
The angle it makes with the main spur should he •made for and 
about 200 feet up are the caves. The first is a flat roofed chapel 
or chaiiya about twenty-one feet by seven and about twelve to 
fourteen feet high. An arched entrance blocked up with mud and 
stones leads to a relic shrine or ddghoba four and a half feet in 
diameter and six feet high. Its capital is lost. Close by is another 
cave seven feet square, also flat roofed with an arched entrance 
and containing a mutilated stone instead of the ddghoba and locally 
said to be a ling. It looks more like a ddghoba, being fully three 
feet in diameter at the base and scarcely a foot at the top. East 
of Cave II. is an eight-celled dwelling cave or vilidr about thirty- 
five feet square and five feet high. The floor has been much silted, 
np with earth brought in by rain water. The original height, ns 
seen from the outside, was probably eight feet. The roof is fl^at and 
the rock overhangs fonr feet making a veranda with an entrance 
in its back wall about eight feet wide. The cells are two each on 
the east and west and four on tho north, and there is a bed shelf 
all round. Pive yards to the west is a rock-cut cistern six feet deep 
and nine feet wide holding no water. 

Parli or Sajjangad^ Port, about lO^S feet above the plain 
and 1824' yards in circumference, lies on a detached Sahyddri spur 
about six miles west of SdtSra. Inspection reports of 1850 and 
1881 describe the fort as surrounded and commanded by three 
hills, Yavteshvar about 8500 yards to the north. Old Sdtdra about 
2500 yards to the south, and Ndnka within 1100 yards to the south- 
west. The road from Sdtdra is fairly good, unmetalled after about 
two miles but running over rock or gravel and passable by 
infantry cavalry and mountain guns at all times. At about five 
miles the road crosses the Urmodi by a rooky ford which is rather 
difficult for carts and becomes unsuitable for wheeled carriages 
when it reaches the hill on which the fort stands. Another more 
difficult path leads from Parli village to the fort gates. 


The only entrance to the fort is by two gateways at the south- 
east angle and by a partly blocked up sallyport at the' south-west 
angla Both the gateways are m good order strongly built of cut- 
stone and flanked by towers and a parapet along the rook Tho 
lower gateway which is partly under the rock is completelv hidden 
from the approach and commanded by the upper gateway ^ 

The defences consist of a scarp of pernendienln,, » 

i. toigh. fr.» abo»t loS .S 


, 1 Tho namo Sajjangad that jb the fort of good men or aniV,™ ,•» i •• 

derired from tlio nnmher of good men who visited it nfti.,. WcjUly said to bo 
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fifty feet nt llio soutb-west nnglo of tlio fort. Tlio scarp is built 
up in places, but, except near the gateway and at tlio soutb-weat 
nn^io nppenrs to Imvo been strongly fortiOed, little of tlio 

old ]iara]ict remains. Tlio soutb-west angle is tbe only place prac- 
licablc ior an^ e.^calndo ns in other places tbe rock is too higb and 
tbu bill below it too steep to allow ladders to bo placed against it 
while tbero is no cover from tbe fire of tbe fort. ’ 

The fort contains a partly mined mosque and tbreo temples, one 
of wbicb situated about the middle of tbe fort and dedicated to 
Ibim is n bnud*ionio cut-stone building capable of defence. In tbe 
Tillage around arc about tliirtj'-fivo buildings of various kinds witb 
about 2U0 iubnbitnnfs ebiefly Bnlhinans and Vnnis. Jnst ontsido 
the gate is a small liainlot inhabited by about sixty Parvitris. The 
water-supply of the fort is from ponds, of wbicb there are several but 
only two bold water lliroiigliout the year. Of llicso two, one to 
tlio north of Ram’s temple bolds good water. 

Parli village lies about 1200 yards by a path to tbe north of tbe 
fort. It contains about ICO bouses, some of which and several 
tompic.s in tlic neigh boiirhood are Iliiilt of cut-stone or have thick 
jniid walls, wbicb, with tlieirsitnalion, render them capable of defence. 
A weekly market is licld at the village on Monday at which forage 
and vegetables are obtainable. Tlio water-supply of the village is 
from wells and from the Urmodi wbicb flows to the north. All 
round the base of the bill on whiclt tbo fort stands aro several small 
lianilcts, some of them consisting of not more than three or four huts. 
Pnrli was the favourite residence of IWmdiis Svilmi (1008 -J 081) 
the famous sjiirifnnl guide or gum of Shivilii (1(527 - 1080) who 
g.ive it to the Svjimi in imim. ’i'he local tmdition is that if Shivdji 
in fi'i'iUira required counsel from Ramdds Svdmi, Rdmdiis reached 
Siitdra through the air in a single stride. Tho temple of Biimdas 
is in the middle of the village surrounded by tbo dwellings of bis 
di«ciples. Tbe temple of basalt with a brick and mortar dome was 
built by Akiibiii and JJivdkar Gosnvi, two disciples of the Sydmi. It 
Was ivpaired and ornamciiled in 1800 and 18301)}’ Parsliuinm Bliau 
of iSbirgaon village eight miles south-east of Wiii. Tho spire is in 
octagonal tiers and about seventy feet high with handsome stucco 
decoration. 'I'lio veranda was built by one Vaijniitb Bbugv.at of 
ynvlesbv.ar. A yearly fair attended by about 6000 people is bold in 

February. , ‘ 

On the north-west of Pnrli village about a few yards oiitsiclo aro 
two old llcm.’Idpanti temples facing e-ist. 'flic southern temple now 
deserted look.s lil;e the older of the two ; and some of its best carvings 
liavo l>c(‘n ti-ansfcrrcd to the northern temple. It is nbont forty by 
twenty feet, including the gdbhira or sbrino which is of tbo old star 
Eliapc. or the shrine tbo walls alone remain. Plioy are about six 
feet high and built of ciiorinous blocks of nnmortnrod stono. Ibo 
sbrino has a pyramidal roof of huge slabs dinimisbing m size from 
tbo bottom npivtird.s. The shriiio portal is 

in relief in a pattern similar to tho carving of tho balustrade and 
pillars in the nortiicru temple.* 
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Tho northern temple of ahonfc tho same size as the soathern 
tomplo is complete, hut tho immense stones show signs oi 
falliug. Tho hull or mandap is nhont twent 3 '-four feet sqnate 
•with four rows of four pillars each, seven feet apart, snpporting 
with brackets a flat roof ten feet high. Tho central one over the 
round slab in which tho Nandi is placed has a canopied top. 
Each of tho other compartments formed by four pillars has a ceiling 
of tho lozenge pattern. Outside in an unouclosed court is the llaadi 
canopy. The pillars supporting it are specially rich, the carving 
pnticrn diffoi'ing in each. Its coiling is domed and al^nt the same 
height ns the* rest of tho temple. It is well paved and elaborately 
carved, every available bit of spiice being filled with decorative 
moulding of some kind. A small vestibule also beautifully worked 
lends to the or shrine which is square inside but star-shaped 

outside. Tho sides are walled in at nn early but comparatively 
modern time with mortared stone. At the entrance is a balustrade 
very clnborntoly carved. Tho .pillars in the mandap are plainer than 
is usual in tho oldest Hemddpanti temples. Some ore giving way and 
rude props linre been erected between them. Slabs belonging to the 
broad eaves of tho old tc'mplo roof have boon used to make a pedestal 
for n Intnp-stniid. Tho balustrade and Nandi canopy probably belong 
to tho northern temple, tho rest is very likely a building of Shivdji's 
time or perhaps oven Inter after the Moglinls took Pnrli (1 700). _ It is 
not known who first desecrated the old shrine, but cither the Bijopur 
llusalmdns or tho Moghals must have done so, and the new temple 
was a feeble copy of tho old raised after their departure. To the 
north of tho entrance is a tablet bearing a very indistinct 
inscription. Fifty yards north of these temples is a pond about 
forty yards square and ton feet deep. It is of the old pattern, the 
lower stones projecting beyond the upper ones. The existence 
of theso two old temples and ponds makes it probable that Parli fort 
was in existence before Musalmnn times. It was subsequently 
occupied by them and surprised by a detachment of Shivaji’s 
hlavalis in May 1073.^ A few days before his death in 1681 Ramdas 
Svitrni addressed from Pnrli a judicious letter to Sambhdji, advising 
him for tho future rather than upbraiding liim for tho past and 
pointing out the e.vnmple of his father yet carefully abstaining from 
.personal comparison.® In 1699, when the Moghals were besieging 
iSdtdni, Parshurd.in Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by 
furnishing supplies from Parli. After the capture of Sdtdra in AprU 
1700 tho Moghal army besieged Parli. The siege lasted till the 
beginning of June, when, after a good defence of a month and a half, 
the garrison evacnated. Aurangzeb called thefortNanrastdra.® In o 
revenqe statement of about 1790 Peraly appears as the head-quarters 
of a pargana in tho Nahisdurg sarMr with a revenue of £2250 
(Es. 22,.5'00).* In 1 81 8 Parli was taken by a British regiment, and a 
detachment of native infantry under a native officer was kept here. 
Daring the 1857 mutinies a gang robbery took place in Parli and it 


I Grant DiiITa MoriStli^s, 116. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mantthiis, 174, 173. 
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now living was located in Bd.m£par. His mansion a fiaa Wq 
honse was completely destroyed by fire in 1874. The sab-dWiHonal 
office built on a knoll after the standard model has a square courtanda 
massive arcbed gateway with rooms over it in which theanWdinate 
Civil Court lately instituted under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief • 
Act is held. The houses of the Brdhmans and better classes are 
’ down below near the Kera. Several of them are substantial 
but exceedingly damp. On a hill immediately adjoining the sub- 
divisional office and about one hundred yards to the south is 
the dispensary an excellent stone building. The dispensary was 
established in 1873 and in 1883 treated ten in-patients and 4362 
ont-patients at a cost of £168 (Rs. 1630). Hext to it on the south 
is the mansion of K4gojir4.v with strong high stone walls and 
ramparts and a gateway flanked by bastions. A, rose and plantain 
garden has been made close to it by the indmddr. A market is 
held hero in the town proper every Monday and numerously 
attended from the hiU villages. Blacksmiths wheelwrights 
and bullock faiTiers come in considerable numbers during the 
carting season. There are no special traders at Pdtan^ but there are 
several considerable moneylenders who deal with the cultivators 
almost entirely in grain. Rice goes from Pdtan and Tdrla ten 
miles to the north-east to Karad and Chiplun and from Chiplun are 
brought salt oocoannis and groceries. 'I’ho water-supply is taken 
from both the Kera and Koyna rivers. The Koyna is muddy being 
polluted by the thousands of cart drivers and bullocks of the carts 
which throng the camping ground, some eight hundred passing 
every night during the busy season. There, are two wells sunk in 
the Kera which give fciir water to the better quarters of the town 
proper. The main street of the town is kept clean, but the bye- 
lanes are very dirty. The Pdtankars were the Deshmnkhs under 
tbe-Mardtbds of the whole surrounding district and had charge 
of Ddtegad fort three miles to the north-west. During the strag- 
gles between the Peshwfis and the Pratinidhis they did pretty 
much what they pleased. The elder branch is one of the few pros- 
perous Mardtha families in the district; all the younger branches 
are sunk in debt. There is no historical mention of Fdtah. But 
title deeds show t^t the Bijdpnr kings had a well established rule 
here. The district was assigned to the Piatinidhi by Rdm Edja 
but was wrested from him by the Peshwa after the rebellion of 
Yamdji Shivdev Mntalik in 1750,^ It was not finally secured to 
the Peshwa till the time of Gokbale and throughout 'the eighteenth 
century both authorities would issue contradictory orders, the carry- 
ing out of which rested very much on the will of the Pdtankara 
alone. In 1827 Captain Clones notices Fdtan as a market town 
with 350 houses and twenty-five shops.^ 

Pa'tesll'Var, a peaked hill rising above the rest of the range about 
seven miles south-east of Sdtdra, has on its north-west face close to 
the junction of the villages of Degaon Nigdi and Bhaintwaon and 
within the limits of Degaou a series of cave temples. Tim easiest 
way for a visit on foot or horseback is to take the track to Degaon 

1 Grant DuITb Marithta, 271. 3 Itinorarj", 63. 
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eacli eighteen feet high. The whole temple anfl courtyard is of good 
stone work hut all modem, the work of Parshurdm NAidynu 
the great banker and temple-builder who lived in the time of ShMm 
(1708-1749).^ In this group tbo only object of any ago would seem 
to be the Margal Mhas cave. Passing about a hundred yards cast 
four caves are reached all about ten feet square imd facing about 
north-west. They have flat roofs about ten feet high and no signs 
of buil din g in them. A number of lings are scattered about without 
any order. A little east of these is a small modem temple of 
Balibhadra or Agni with a curious image of which the body from the 
neck back is abufl, tail and all. The face from the mouth upwards 
is human, the chin that of a bull. It has four horns growing out of 
the head, four hands on the right and three on the left, and threo 
lees two of a man and one of- a bull. This image is typical of Agm 
or the eod of fire who is represented in the Shastras as having threo 
lees, seven hands, two mouths, and four horns. _ On an oblong stone 
near the image are some well carved figures in relief of men and 
women. Next to Agni’s temple on the east is a temple of BalvSi 
Devi containing two small images of goddesses. Both the temples 
are modern Five hundred paces east is a ciinons cave or group ot 
caves known as the Varddghar. The southern side has a shnno 

1. ». +o». foot sniiare. In the tlireo sides arc arched niches prettily 

*^°lDtarod with^ bead decorations. The southern niche contains a 
Fw^three feet high. The eastern niche has some figures of 
Eishis and in the western niche is a long shaped stono with eight 
fieures in relief though what the figures represent cannot bo made 
out. Two pillars support the roof, one with a club figured on it in 
relief the other with some indistinct letters of which va aa and /in 
can be made out. The part which opens west contains only a ling. 
Much of the original cave remains. It is about tliirty-fivo feet 
deep, but too dark and impenetrablo for taking exact meashrements. 
Ji little to the cast of this group is a small pond known as tho Bliim 
Kund. The oaves are plain fiat-roofed cells without benches and 
originally without pillars. All tho building bore is done by Aiigal, 
the only remaining represoutativo of whose family is Sakhilrdm tho 
great-great-grandson of Pnrshurdm and aged uinoty. 

Peth, 17° 3' north latitude and 74® 1 7' east lougitudo, about 
forty-five miles south-east of SilWra, is tho head-quarters of tho 
Vdlva sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 4971 and in 
1881 of 5072. Tlio town lies close to tho junction of tho provin- 
cial Poona-Kolhfipnr and local fund Peth-Sdngli roads, and besides 
the sub-divisionol revenno nnd police offices has a post ofilco. 
Tho 1872 census showed 4799 Hindus nnd 172 Mnsnlmdns, and tbo 
18S1 census 5433 Hindus and 239 Miisnlindns. There was a muni- 
cipality under tho old Act which was abolished in 1872-73. As its 
name indicates tho town is one of tho loc.nl trade centres, tho chief 
articles of trado being grain nnd cattle. The chief traders nro well- 
to-do (jojars who deal chiefly in raw sugar nnd tobacco, which they 
buy from tbo cultivators nnd o-xport through Chiplnn in Bntndgiri 


t See above p. 611 note 1, 
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giri district. Tlio paths to tho fort pass over the crest o! the 
Bahyddris through thick forest or over sheet rock and unite at a 
point about a mile from tho fort. It is about four .miles either 
from Eundhiv or Jdvli the nearest villages, Jdvli is four miles 
from Peth Lond the favourite halting place on the east side of the 
south Tivra pass which there joins the Vasna valley track. The 
path to Jdvli runs north-west from Peth Lond and seems to have 
been the one most used in former days. Bundhiv is four miles 
south-east of hlala* tho village at the top of tho Mala pass. From 
tho junction of the two paths it is about a mile to the edge of the 
Sahy.Jidria and from hero a winding path lends on to a small neck 
or gorgo-about thirty yards long and about two hundred feet below, 
crossing which tho gate is reached. A narrow ledge ’runs at the 
level ol tho gate right round tho fort and at the western end 
communicates with a steep path leading down to the . Konkan. 
Above this ledge is a scarp varying in height 'from thirty to sixty 
feet and crowned with lowers on tho east and west and a wall all 
round loopholcd for musketry. Tho wall is in parts composed of 
enormous boulders unmortared, in others of smaller stones to 
which mortar has been applied. On the west is a sort of prominence 
fortified by a tower capable of mounting several gnns. The top is 
undulating and in ai-oa not more than throe or four acres at the 
outside, the oxtrorho length being not more than two hundred and 
tho breadth not mora than one hundred yards. Under the scarp on 
the south side aro some cave ponds filled with excellent water. On 
the top on tho west is a large pond and one or two smaller ones 
with a less certain supply. There are ruins of buildings all over 
the fort. The head-quarters apparently were near the centre on 
the east side. There is nothing to show what the other buildings 
were. Who built Praebitgad is not known, but the character of some 
of its masoniy points to a considerable age, perhaps anterior to 
the Musalmnn rule. In 18C2 Praebitgad is mentioned as a dismantled 
and ruinous fort with ample water. It was said to Lave contained 
a garrison of 300 men hut was then deserted and not garrisoned. 

Praebitgad was never the scene of any notable event until 1817 
when it was seized by a Gosfivi named Chitursing who "gave 
himself out to bo the younger brother of the Sntdra Baja 
Shdhu. The real Chitnrsing was, by his gallantry, an objek 
of much interest at the time, ‘and being considered dangerously 
hostile to the Peshwa, Tiimbakji Denglia seduced him to a 
conference and imprison^ him in the fort of Bdngori in Boldba 
where ho eventually died. The pretended Chitursing however 
gave out that he had escaped to Prachitgad. He got possession 
of the fort by a daring enterprise suggested by a traditionary 
account of Sbivdji’s exploits. From before the time of Sln'viiii it 
was usual for villagera to supply leaves and grass for thatching 
the fort_ houses. The insurgents having corrupted one or two 
persons m the garrison a party of them each loaded with a bundle of 
grass, with his arms concealed in it, appeared at the fort gate in 
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to the fort gateway, most of the pathway lying through small, but 
in places thick, forest. On passing the gateways the outwork of 
Abdulla's tower lies to the right while the path to the upper forbia 
on the left. The temple of Bkavdni is on the eastern side of the 
lower fort. It consists of a hall and shrine, the hall with wooden 
pillars about 50' long 30' broad and 12' high.' The shrine is of stone. 
It contains a black stone image of Bhavdni with some fine clothes 
belonging to it. The roof of the temple is flat inside. Outside is a 
leaden covering pnt up by the Siltdra •Rain Pratdpsinh (1818-1839) 
and over the shrine is a small spire or sMlchar. The temple is in 
good repair but unattractive and only worth a visit on account of 
its historical associations. The western and northern sides of the 
fort are gigantic cliffs with nn almost vertical drop in many places 
of seven or eight hundred ieot. 'The towers and bastions on the 
south and east are often thirty to forty feet high, while there is in 
most places a scarp of naked black rock not much lower.* 

In nn inspection report of 1842 PratSpgad is desorihed'as 
occupying the highest point of the range with a full and commanding 
view of the surrounding country. The west and north sides were 
Tory steep and inaccessible, both covered with huge masses and 
a vast precipice of trap rock. On the east and south the hills 
wero more sloping and covered xntb a dense wood in contrast 
with tho rocky west and north, and gradually descended 
to the valleys separating hfohdbaleshvor and the Kineshvar 
range on tho east and tho Konkan valley on the west It 
consisted of two forts, an upper fort built on the crest 
of tho hill and a lower fort immediately below on the south 
and east, both overlooking the surrounding country and guarding 
the passao-e to the hill on almost all sides. One approach, 
however was not so strongly guarded as others, which, passing 
over nn*easy ground fit for a mortar battery, led to a tower 
locally known as Abdulla’s tower. From the tower the ascent 
up a steep and rugged pathway along the south of the 
outworic and completely defended by it. The pathway led to the 
entrance between two strong towers through two narrow and well 
1 uilt gates. From the lower to tbe upper fort were two entrances 
one or them on tbe north-east corner. It was a mere opening 
without a gateway between two towers very weak but for a precipice 
utsido. The fort walls varied in height according to tbe nature 
of tbe ground. The parapet wall was very slight and the rampart 
only three feet broad. The upper fort, built upon tbe crest of the 
bill was 200 yards long by 200 broad and contained several 
p ' ent buildings for residence and a temple of Mahddev. 
remarkable tree stood on the highest part of the fort ; from this 
and the northward was a steep and rugged descent to the 
11 L fbo north, below which was a large pond and a good stone 
wSunth never failing water. The lower fort, 350 yards long by 
rio broad, was on the eastern and southern side of the hill, 
southern side was rocky ^d precipitous, while the eastern side 
riirong outwork ending in the. tower above mentioned 

tb. »ppn>«d. to tte phc. “ 


The outwork was 
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Chapter XIV. and 3638 out-patients at a cost of £144. (Rs. 1440). Puscsivli U a 
Places. small trade centre with about 120 traders, mostly Brfihm»a 5 ,Gujttt 4 i 
and local Ydnis, Telia, and Koshtis. In 1818, while pnmmgBnJitiv, 
General Smith’s division reached Pasesttvli on tho27tlio! January.' 
In 1827 Captain Glnnes notices it ns a hisha or market town with 
880 houses, twenty shops, and wells.® 

Rahimatpub, Bahiinatpur in Koregaon, 17° 85' north latitude and 74° 17' 
east longitude, is a municipal town of 6082 people on the S^tara. 
Tdsgaon road, seventeen miles south-east of Sdtdra, seven miles south 
of Koregaon, and about three miles beyond the flj’ing bridge on the 
Krishna at Dhamner. Besides the municipality Ralumatpur Ims a 
sub-judge’s court and a post office. The 1872 census showed a total 
population of 7168 of whom 6678 wero'Hindus and 490 Jlnsnlmdns. 
The 1881 census showed a fall of 1086 or 6082 of w'hom 5590 were 
Hindus and 492 Mnsalmans. The municipality was established in 
1853 and had in 1882-83. an income of £649 (Rs. 0490) and an 
expenditure of £704 (Rs. 7040). A weekly market is held on 
Thursday and Friday. Eahimatpur is a pretty largo trade centre 
with about 155 well-to-do traders chiefly Bnlhmnns, Milrwdr and 
Guiardt Vdnis, Shimpis, Sangars, Mordtlia Kimbis, Jains, Koshlis, 
K&sdrs and Mnsalrndna. Of these traders tho BriiLmnns nro 
eeneraUv monoyleadors. Bombay and Euglish piece-goods twist 
Md silk are brought by tho hi Arvriir Yanis from Poona and Bombay; 
the Vdnia Jains and Mardtba Kunbis buy from the growers raw 
sugar turmeric, oarlhunts, and coriander seed, send them in 
bullock carts to' the ports of Cbiplun, Rdjdpur, and iTnbdd, and 
bring from those ports salt, cocoanuts, dates, and spicos. I'ho 
Musalmdns Sangnrs and Kosbtis buy twist from tlio Sldrwdr Ydnis 
whicb the Musalmdns vreave into turbans and tbo Sangars and 
Koshtis into waistcloths, women's robes or higdis, cotton sheets or 
pdsodis, and other hand-made piece-goods. Thoro nro throe 
schools, one of them Hindustani. Tho chief object of interest 
in tho toTO is a mosque and mausoleum, which, with the name, 

jUosgtie. bIjow that Bahimatpnr was a hcad-qimrtcr towm under Muham- 
madan rule. Tho mosqno is about forty foot long by twenty 
feet brood and opens to tho east. Tho inner roof is diridbd 
into six vaulted divisions mado by two linos of Samconic 
arches running from north to south and two from cast to west. 
There is a good deal of ornnraontal work about tho arches and 
walls. The shafts of tho pillars supporting tho arches arc in a single 
.rectangular course. Tho roof above is flat with a small parapet 
and projecting eaves supported by brackets at intervals. Fast of 
this is a raised slono platform forty-five feet square and tliivo feel 
high with a projecting margin, and in the centre a pipe for a 
fountain. To the emt of this again is a domed innnsoloum about 
thirty feet square. Tho usual tomb iu.iide tbo Spring of tbo dome 
is about twenty feet off tho ground and the whole about forty feet 
high. In the centre of e.ach side is a small door about two feet 
by five broad. Tlio maasolcnm i-oom.s to have boon built in honour 
of RnndulWkhdn, a distinpiishcd Bijflpur officer who flourished in 
the reign of the seventh Bijitpnr king Miilimnd ( 1 ( 526 - 1050 ). Uo 


1 rendWri and M#rSUi.n Wnr Vaptr*, tOO, COO. 
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when 6taying_ at the' honee of a Brdhman in Vita who kd lost 
Lis Bcvon cTiildrenj to have ordered the wife to cut the last chiild 
into seven pieces from which ho created seven new childten. He 
is said to have attained immortality and is believed still to hover 
about the, locality. The temple consists of an image-chamber with 



attended by about SuO people is held at the temple in Febroary. 

Ra'j purloin JAvlihas a gronp of oaves, situated, as the crow 
flies, abont five miles south-west of Wai and about midway between 
BAvdhan and Fnnchgani. The caves which are almost wholly natural, 
are formed by the removal of the soft material below the rock scarp of 
the hill. The hard rock has also here and there been worked away 
to improve appearance and shape. The excavations form one whole 
althongh there are four or five separate entrances. They feoe nearly 
duo east and are picturesquely situated about 100 feet below the little 
village of Edjpuri and abont 4000 feet above sea level. The scarp 
is about fifty feet high, forms the comer of a small ravine, and 
slightly overhangs the entrance to the caves. Prom above some 
fine creepers hang gracefully, below the ground shelves steeply 
aw’ay and -is studded vritb some fine mango trees, one or two 
chdmphds, and a jdmbhul. The most northerly entrance leads into 
a cave temple dedicated to Kdrtiksrdmi. The cave is small in size, 
but penetrates deep into the hillside at its north-west corner. Prom 
this cave it is possible to gain access to all the others without again 
going outside, but the communication between the fourth and fifth 
caves is by a more hole tbrongh which it is possible to creep only with 
difficulty. These four caves are full of carved stones, some in good 
preservation and some much worn with age. SitAbai’s arm, with the 
pustule on the palm of the hand, figures conspicuously on several of 
these stones. The fifth cave is the most curious of all Almost the 
whole area is occupied by a couple of small ponds cut in the solid rock, 
each about eight feet square and three or four feet deep. Beyond 
these, in the innermost recess, is the figure of AmbAbai to whom the 
cave is dedicated. The ponds are filled by a spring which issues 
beyond the caves to the south and is introduced by a small channel 
into the southern corner of the southernmost cave. It is t.beTi led 
into the back of the figure of a boll and passing through the animal's 
body it issues m a strong stream from its mouth. The figure is of 
stone, but has been carved elsewhere and merely placed in its 
present situation. Outside, in front of the caves, is a figure of the 
bull or Nandi under a canopy. Beneath its mouth is the figure of 
a man represented as feeding it with oil-cake. Resting against 
the outer wall of the oaves is a stone tablet bearing an inscription 
in old indistinct characters apparently Marathi.® Towards^ the 
northern ratremrty the month of the caves has been built up to 
support the rook above which threatens to fall in A 
attended byBrAhmans, is held at the cave every third' vear inKdrtih or 
Ootober-November. AGnravIiving in RAjpnr^ lookslfteJ t£ 


1 Mr. H.E. Cooke, 0,S, 
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projecting similarly from tie fort form partial enelosmescjv&e 
cast west and south. The best view of tho town and neighboaAooi 
is frorajtho fort. Immediately below, the town is seen well wooiei 
and partly sheltered on tho north-west by a spur of the Tavteshvtt' 
range and completely so on tho west and south by the connectiag 
saddle-backed ridge and the fort. Tho different spurs rauamg 
from tho Sahyddris in a south-easterly direction stand out like giant 
buttresses enclosing between them rich valleys along tho centra (d - 
which rivers, fed by tho springs along the high land and by the 
rain falling on tho neighbouring hills, run a rapid course and are 
discharged into tho Krishna. On the north-east, at a distance of 
about twelve or fifteen miles, is a spur of tbo Mabddev range of hills 
among wliich tho hill forts of Chandan Vandan (3841) and Nandgiri 
(3537) stand out conspicuously; whilst tho huge hill of Jaranda, 
sacred to Hanuman, is seen raising its vast crest, about seven miles 
to the cast of tho town. 


A visitor from Poona will probably enter the municipal limits 
by tbo village of Karanja. He may note just west of that village, 
north of tho road, the small pillar which marks the site of Aurang- 
zob’s oncampmentin 1 700. Passing the race coarse on the right, and 
leaving tho main road a mile farther on, be will continue his course 
to the travellers’ bungalow. Thence meeting the old Poona road 
he will start due south np the hill, till he again joins the mail road 
at the post office, passing tho treasury and head-quarter offices on 
his right. Prom the post office he will have choice of two roads 
for entering the town. Taking the lower which runs due west he 
will pass between the jail on the left and tho Police bead-quarters 
on tue right. A quarter of a mile further are the livestock and 
grain markets in an open space on the left and the vegetable and 
meat markets on tbo right. The street here turns south-west md 
meets the main thoroughfare of the city in theBhavaniPeth. Turning 
again west, of the sLvfy yards, passing between the city post ofBce 
and the chief constable’s office, he will find himself in a square. The 
■western side is lined with the old and new palaces of the EAjds 
Fratdpsinh and Apa Sdhob, now the High School and District 
Judge’s Court. Its south-ivest comer contains the stables of tho 
Eajn, and the north-west the road leading to the Jalmandir or water 
pavilion. Having seen these he will return to the square, and, 
taking the road past the south wall of the High School, will pss 
Shupakaris Tank, and continuing west out of the dty to the storage 
reservoirs. Returning again to the square and driving east he irill 
go by the main tboroughffire past the Civil Hospital and the principal 
mosque of Amina Ndikin and meet the upper road wbiob started 
from the post office junotion. Turning up this to the right he will ’ 

pass successively the Rangmahfil or private palace of the Rsfids the 

old Addlat vdda or public offices on the left, the MimlEtdaris offices 
down a small street to the right and the Sachiv’s and DaflaTrar’a 
mansions. Passing this road, and keeping to the left bo win aoMi 
the tunnel by driving thmngh which /sve view is obtnTo J l P 1 
and the Urmodi valley, fn this manner molt of t f 
interest will have been passed. The southern nart of 
„»to£ .lop,, of le rotto. L 
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OhaptttXIT. tLo feelings the hottest month, March is thermometericaWy 

flacoB* coolest, but the climate of May is more pleasant to the feeWam 

than either of the other two months. Two or three henry thunder, 
showers from the eastward generally fall towards the end of May 
and occasionally one or two showers in April. Though alwaja 
preceded by a close atmosphere, these showers are generally followed 
by a considerable abatement of the hot winds. The beat of Siltara 
then is neither immoderate nor protracted. It is rarely veiy oppressive 
to the feelings, nor does the climate in the hot spnson prove so 
relaxing or exhausting to the system as might be expected from 
its abstract temperature. This arises' partly from the diyness of 
, the atmosphere, but chiefly from its rarefaction and from the 
regularity and strength of the sea breezes. In a snbslantial thatched 
house, with the doors shut and the windows closed and screened 
between the hours of from seven to nine in the morning and Are 
in the erening, the temperature in the hottest month of the season 
usually ranges between 76° and S4°. ITa/tfs are neither absolutely 
necessary nor do they do much good. A single iatti put up in the 
afternoon is useful as a means of renewing the inner air, rather than 
of cooling the apartment, its effect being to elevate rather than to 
depress the thermometer, in consequence probably of the wind 
blowing at that time from the seaward. Ju the outer air the wind 
is felt to bo unpleasantly hot, but the reflected heat is by no means 
so great ns might be expected, or as it is found to be in less elevated 
and more inland parts of the Presidency. The parched and brown 
appearance of the, surrounding country is agreeably relieved by the 
fresh foliage of the surrounding trees. 

Daring the first half of June a gradual change is felt from the 
dry and unpleasant heat of the hot season to the soft and refreshing 
temperature of the monsoon. On some days there is a genial 
softness of the air with westerly breezes ; on others, and .these 
perhaps the most numerous, the atmosphere is close and hot in the 
early part of the day; soon after noon clouds begin to form on the 
eastern horizon, and the day closes in with a lieavy thunder-shower 
from the same quarters. These thunder-showers vary much both 
in frequency ana severity in different years. The date at which the. 
south-west monsoon sets in varies in different years, but it generally 
begins between the tenth and twentieth of J une. For one or two 
days the characteristic initiatory monsoon clouds are observed to 
cap the summits of the surrounding hills accompanied by a 
delicious freshness of the air, and at length the monsoon beo^ins 
usually during the day, either with dense drizzling showers or with 
steady heavy rain continued for an entire day. The climate now 
gains the coolness characteristic of the Deccan monsoon ; vegetation 
which had partially sprung up under the influence of the preceding 
thunder-shovvers, now increases with astonishing rapiditvl and in a 
few days the fields and surrounding hills assume the freshness and 
verdure of a northern spring. The weather throughout the 
remainder of June, and during the month of July and greater 
part of August, presents the same general character, modified to 
a certain extent by the relative quantity of rain. For Xub a 
fortnight in July the ram fefis heavily. But reS of the 

monsoon there are two or three heavy falls of a wiek Kir ten davl 
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<]io inotintnin nJr at lliis lime ; but, on flio otlicr linntl, it docs not 
iKirJnto of Ibo onpressi\-cHcas which is fcifc on the coast. Bat 
when thoi‘ 0 ^ is n deficiency cf tbo Info niins^ n hot diy enslctiy 
wind pojnetimp.s prevails, siiccccdccl by do.so ni^dit.*. In the latter 
p.irf of tho month the .‘«ky is clear, and the air becomes dry 
and wartti at midday. In tho evening' thoro is generally a light 
wo.sterly wind and a heavy dew at night. The cold season usnally 
begitjs in the first sveck of November, after wbicli, and durjng the 
(wo following inootbs, the climnto maintains a tolerably uniform and 
steady character. 'I’ho momiugs are still and cool, and frequently 
cold ;* and daring November, but rarely afterwards, a smoky fog 
generally rc.st.s over tbo beds of Ibo Y enna and tbo K-risbna rivers 
until sovon or eight. In tbo c.arly part of the day an easterly or 
north-easterly wind springs up, and blows with varying degrees of 
filronglb, but in general very moderafely, until throe or four in tbo 
afternoon, when it either subsides into a light easterly air, or draws 
to (lie southward, and Is Bticceeded by a still night. In clear 
weather, during the early part of tho season, there is a pretty 
ropioiKs tiepo.sit of dew. Towards I ho end of January tho wind 
Ijcgiii.s io draw wc.s(wnrd in tho evening, and in Fobniary the sea 
breeze gcnenilly seta in with great rogul.-irify between eleven and 
one and blows throiigli the re.st of tho day, i«ndcring the climate 
more ngrcenblo than lu tbo colder and drier months that precede 
it. Such is the prevailing clmmetcr of the weather of tho cold 
season. Hut Ihero are frequent intervals of cloudy weather, which 
lasts for a week or ten days. Tlio coldest weather is always 
experienced when tho sky is perfectly clear, and tbo wind 
is oilbor duo cast, or one or two points to tbo northward of oast. 
A fow showers of rain gcnernlly fall in the course of the cold 
inoutlis, but they arc less frequent and less heavy at this station 
than in the district to the east. They occur most frequently 
in November, though occnsioimlly at other times. A plentiful 
fall of tho Into nutiiinnnl rain is not less boneficinl to the .climate 
than it is to tho crops of tho cold sca.son, and tends more 
pai’ticiilnrly to temper tho di;j'ncss niid fre.shncss of tho cast winds. 
TIio moan tcinporaturo in tho four winter months, excluding October, 
usimlly nvcnigcs from 6f>° to 70®, but tbongb this is tbo coolest 
period of tho year, tho weather is not so pleasant as tho monsoon 
climate. The air is often unpleasantly dry, particularly when the 
wind blows nuintorruptcdly from tbo cast for several days in 
succession, without drawing round to the southward or westward. 
In tho cold season tho temperature soraotimes varies as much as 
40® in twonty-fonr hours. 

The hills in tho neighbourhood are composed of trap, capped 
in some places, os at Yavteshvar, with latorile. At Satara the soil 
varies in depth from two or three feet to, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
and consists of a soft, spongy, easily friable tmmm ovorlyinc the 
hard trap-rook. ^ 


Its situation on a Jiiii-slopo gives Siitlira excellent natural facilitie! 
for drainage. 1 he slope is generally from south-west to north-eas 
and the stormwater is earned off fram the west by the lartroKrineshviu 
streamlet which rises in tho hills beyond the Mahjlfdafa springi 
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Chapter XIV liotmr-, mill tt poi«ilafion of 16-J tiiostly JIuFnliimTis. Ucvo^Pr™* 
Phccs. ‘I'*' Itop'ilaleil iii tlio toini. It lins tin nrca oftwoBctcs 

Strit;* of 250 iiio<itly Mittig^ of tho Utc llik’s 

ly,' 'I-. ''‘■i'*”'''.''' hii'toiM'siimHiintJvorf^t-lionso. The .'onth-n-ect corner 

• - III imin-'il KrfitACKAi:'« Pr.rii nml ineliidc.s parts of the fort slopes. It 
Ims tin tin-ji of t»vi>nty.M.ven nen**^ 1 12 Iioiise.s, find a popnlatioii of 522 
oni'-fo'irth of ivliichnre Mu.s.slm(5tis. The hi<l tlireohbclts have no 
wells or ci-teriii!, Imt tlepctid for tlicir wtitor-supply on the nciglll)ou^ 
int; Mili.iIivii.ioiiB. Then? remniWB the pre'-utii Itnvivilr divi-ion with 
nil nrc’.n of .si.xf j‘-otje ncrcs, oighty-iiino lioiiscs, .niiil » popiilnlion of 409 
jiio*'lly liiiic*ljtirtipr.<. Tlo* wiitor-Riipply is from two rc.scrvoirs one 
witliiii (ho fest-IioiHO enclosure, the other vppoiito the trensnry. It 
hn*. n liirge roU.lioti'-o adjoining (he I’ooim-Kolh.-ljitir roinl. 

The ({ct’.i:v.(K 1‘inii contninsnoeppiratelj' immcil hlocks. Withnn 
jitvii of tweiily-M'ven twros it lios 570 houses, ntiil a population of 
2010 nio'-tly .silk-tlyer.s ond .sjiiniiers. 'J'ho ivnter-sujiply is from 
twenty-ihree wclls/one of them miinieip.nl. 

Tie; SiMxr.ti: I’l.TK cfmtnins no (.eparnte block. "With an nrw of 
ninety-four ncres. it 1ms 777 hoii.sc.s and a popnlntionof S/S-vabont a 
fourth of whom lire Ilriihnmn.s. Its water-siipplj’ is from fifty-two 
wi'll.s, one of them miintVi{>nl. it has two schuul.s, ouo Gorernmout 
br.auch rerii'icuinr luid the other nn American iMissiou school. 


The flci'UvAt.’ I’mi comain.s two Weeks. Tho PaAT.lrcAKj, on 
tlio north-west, called after Jlnja Praftlp.'inh (1816-1839), has nn 
area of twelve ncre*, 127 bouses, nml a populntion of 737 mostly 
tailor.s ba.slcet-makcns and cnppDrsinith.s, It lias two private nnglo- 
vernncuhir hcbools. SadAshiv Pr.rii on tbc sontli 1ms nn area of 
ten acres, ]0:} lion.ses, and a population of 700 mostly Jiliisnlmans 
and Ilriibinniw. The water-supply is from fourteen wells and a 
rc.«ervoir. It contains the meat and vegetable markets. Thero 
rcniniiis tlio j)re«ont. JlumivAn Pkth with on area of Ibirty-fonr acres, 
214 Iiou’ics, and n population of 932)no.stly Aliisalmaiis and Sangars 
or wool traders. The wnfer-.siipply i.s from fourteen wells and a 
reservoir. It 1ms two private Alarufbi .schools nnd'n native rest- 
Jioiise built by the iniiiiicipalily in 1S74 at a cost of £122 (Rs. 1220). 


Tho SoJivAii Piixn contains the Viiilo Gopdl block, n narrow strip 
cut off from its soiitb-west corner. It bus an area of forfcj'-seren 
acres, 103 houses, and a population of 1084 one-fourth of them 
I3rithumn.s. Tho wnlor-siipply is from thirty wells, one of which is 
municipal. Tlio remainder or present SiianvAk l^nirt lias an nrca of 
twenty-six acres, 355 lionsos, and a population of 18H mostly brass 
and copper sinitb.s and danciiig-girls. Tho water-supply is from 
fifteen wells and a largo rcsorvoir. It has two vernacular schools 
ono Govomtaent and tho other private, and one rest-boiiso built in 
1858. 

llio SnuKnAvAi! Pctd contained n block at its south-east corner 
the present BnAV^lNi PmH, which conlnms the old and now palaces 
and principal square of the city. It has an area of tbirtv-fonr nerea 
•167 bouses, and a population of 1137 mostly traders and s^hopkeoners’ 
The water-supply is from nineteen wells, two rcseiwoii-«. 
fountain. This js the busiest of all the Petbs and contains the Hl|b 
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The 1872 consns sliowefl for Sdtjlraapopulation of 25,603 oi'sW 
21,824 or S6'24 per ceut were Hindus, 3176 or 12*40 per cent vreio 
Musolmilns, 549 Christians, and 54 Others. The 1881 census showed 
an- increase of 3425 or 29,028 of whom 24,809 or 85*47 per cent were 
Hindus,359C or 12*38 per cent Musalinans, 527 Christians, forty-eight 
Pdrsis, and forty-eight Others.* 

A large portion of the town was originally laid out fay the late 
Major-General Briggs a former Besident at the court of the late Bdja, 
and broad roads running from south to north and east to west 
were constructed as the principal thoroughfares. Twenty-six miles 
of mado roads are kept out of mnnicipal funds. 

The principal outlets from the town are, one at the post oflBce 
whore a large rest-house is situated on the Poona-Belgaum mail 
road, and whence branch roads, to Pandharpur by Mdbuli and 
Koregaon, to Tasgaon by Bahimatpur the old Poona road, another by 
the tunnel at the south-west angle of the town which communicates 
with Parli fort and by a cross road with the Belganm road further 
south j and a third by the road running north from the Bhavdni Peth 
which joins the new Poona and Mahabaleshvar roads about a mile 
from the town. Prom the post office a large street runs west to 
the Bhavdni Petb and another along the south of the town to' the 
tunnel. From this another street branches west to the Bhavdni 
Peth. This is the broadest street in the town and contains the 
principal shops. Another large street runs parallel to this a little 
further south but has not much traffic. There are two principal 
streets running from south to north, the one from the Ad&lat vdda 
to the last street mentioned and so on through the length of the 
town, the other from the tunnel turning to the BhavAni Peth. 
Prom the Bhav.4m Peth also branch two main streets, the one 
northwards to the Poona I’oad and the other westwards through 
the Mangalvar and Vyankatpura divisions. 

The tunnel is cut through the base of an offshoot of the hill to 
the south of the town for securing communication with the roads 
leading to Kardd in the south-east and to the fort of Parli in the 
south-west, the burial place of 'B4mdas Sv4mi the spiritual guide.of 
Shivaji. It was' built in 1855 soon after the death of the last 
Zldja of S4t4ra, under the direction of Captain P. L. Hart. A 
tablet built at the entrance shows that the tunnel was completed 
in 1855 at a cost of £2900 (Bs. 29,000) when Mr. Ogilvy was 
Commissioner of Sdtdra. 

The city has 4084 houses of which ninety-eight are of the 
better sort and 3986 of the poorer sort. The better class of houses 
are, as a general rule, built upon a plinth of well chiselled .cut- 
stones with a superstructure of burnt bricks and roofed with 
good seasoned wood sometimes with on upper storey. The outer 
walls of the principal houses of this class are strongly built 
a gateway leading into an open court-yard with n 
niSg allround the main building. The rJoml “ 
stories have generally wmdows facing the court-yard mu 
of the houses are invariably covered with the flat h * k 


1 Distribution detoila of tho city population am given 


above pp. 667 . 55 a 
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Native troops are quartered whilst the Sadar Bazilroi the station 
forms the distnct manicipal quarters or peth. 

In 1882-83, besides a credit balance of £2589 (Rs. 25,890) and a 
loan of £3 0,000(lls. 1,00,000) taken during* the year, the municipality 
had a net income of £5127 (Rs. 51,270) or a taxation of about 
3s. (Rs. If) a head. This income is chiefly drawn from octroi. 
During the same year the expenditure amounted to £9308 (Rs.93,080) 
of which £5000 (Rs. 50,000) were spent on buildings for the city 
water-supply. 

The water-supply of Sdtdra is chiefly derived from three sources 
Tavteshvar, Mahdrdara, and wells. The first is from the summit 
of the Yavteshvar hill where an intercepting masoniy channel 'was 
made during the Mar&tha rule along the northern ridge which 
catches the water from ahont thirty springs as they issue along the 
verge of the hill. The channel passes along the eastern face and 
that of the dividing ridge and over the tunnel along the side of the 
fort and is distributed from the highest point of the town near the 
Bang Mahdl, It supplies eighty-seven public fountains and dipping 
wells and ten private cisterns. The water is extremely pure, but 
runs short during the hot weather (March- May) when it is most 
needed. 


The second is known as the Mnbdcdara. and is taken from three 
masonry ponds in the valley of the Rrishneshvar stream in the 
Yavteshvar recesses. The water is let out by slaices into a channel 
to the large pond in the Mangalv&r Peth know as ShripatriiT 
PratinidhPs Tank and bnilfc by the Pant Pratinidhi of that name 
about 1 7S0. Prom this pond the water is raised by a Persian wheel 
usually worked by two bullocks and supplied 'by channels to the 
western quarters of the town, the Jalmandir or water pavilion and 
the old and new palace reservoirs, and a dipping well close to 
the town library. It is estimated that the Yavteshvar and 
Mahdrdara supplies together yield about twenty gallons a head, 
except in April May and June when they sink down to three or four 
gallons a head or even less. The public dipping wells are raised 
stone cisterns abont three or four feet deep and are divided into 
compartments for the exclusive use of difFerent castes of Hindus 
and for Musalmdns. The Mhars and Mdngs are not allowed to 
enter the enclosures where high caste Hindus draw water * and 
in some quarters of the town until lately no provision was made 
by which they could obtain it. Now at certain fountains men are 
employed by the municipality to distribute the water to the low caste 
people outside the enclosure and at other places separate cisterns 
outside have been provided for their use. Besides the above there 
are 425 wells -which however nearly all run dry in the hot weather 
and seven ponds the water of which is mostly undrinkable Of the 
various ponds and wells the following are worth snecial Tnonfi'nii 
The dipping well adjoining the civil hospital in the^ Gunivdr Petli 
is a fine bit of work and the principal source of snnnl,, t +i,b 
Y avteshvar water. One of the ponds in the Budhvdr Pnfh ^ 
as the Divdn’s Tank is of good masomy, 100 W w f 
deep with a broad flight of steps. It was built by thf fa^heJ of S 
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belonging to the S^jds of Sfitira and now^ to Abd Sdheh atKhcd 
two miles north-east and at Xhondije two miles north-west. 

The station has a feir collection of roses and other plants at the 
recreation gronn^ while there is also a Government recreation ground 
garfen supported partly by volnntaiy subscriptions whence plants 
and European vegetables are obtainable. The .supply greatly varies 
owing chiefly to unsteadiness of demand and J^equent change in the 
management. 

As above explained moat of the ancient town was under the fort 
walls. According to tradition Shiviji used to reside principally in 
the fort. He and his successors used the old Addlat vdda as a 
court for the tranaaction of bnsinesB. The Feshwds afterwards 
appropriated it entirely to their own use. The Bang Mahdl was 
used as a pleasure house and on the shoulder of the fort was the 
Banis* pleasure honsei principally used by them for witnessing the 
Dasara processions. Heither these nor any other of the old buildings 
seem to have been remarkable for elaborate carving or for 
architectural decorations. The rooms were low and the court-yards 
the reverse of spacious.- Nothing of an imposing nature seems to 
have been attempted till Bdja Pratdpsinh bnilt the old palace in 1824. 

The Addlat vdda is situated at the base of the fort walls not 
far from the post office junction on the road to the tunnel. Its 
plinth is about ten feet high on the outside and was so built in order 
to obtain a level basement as the slope of the hill is considerable. 
The gateway is plain ; a flight of a dozen steps leads to the court 
which is as usual rectangular about 50 feet square surronnded by 
buildings^ mostly inhabited only in the upper storeys^ the lower 
being long verandas opening on to tbe courts. Behind this is a 
solid block of buildings. The whole covers about 225 feet by 160. 
The civil courts were held in this building till the new palace was 
appropriated by Government in 1876. 

The Rang Mahfil, about 220 yards east of tbe Addlat vddsj was 
originally a rectangular building facing north about 100 feet long 
and 60 feet wide on an enclosure 150 feet wide. It was burnt in 
1874 when the high school which had been held in it since 1849 
was transferred to the old palace. Shithu the £rst died at the Bang 
Mahdl which therefore must date from at least as early as his reign. 
Directly in front of it is a large enclosure known as the mansion of 
the Sendpati or commander-in-ohief. The walls have all been 
palled down since its confiscation at the banishment of the Sendpati 
with the Edja Pratdpsinh. The enclosure was nearly 350 feet squara 
North 'of this is a rectangular building with two wings which 
used to be the elephant stable in the days when a number were 
required for state purposes. North of this again is the mdmlatddr’s 
Icaclieri or office. It consists of the eastern half of a maT].!i‘nT, nrinVl, 
originally belonged to the Shirkos, one of the most ancient Mardtha 
£nmilies.y and was confiscated by Grovernment after j.- 

1857 on proof of tli4 complicity of the elder ShirlS ^ “ 

About 220 yards east of the Addlat vdda and ubnnf j 

down the first turn to the right, on the left hand side of H ^ 

te «.o Th. Mock oi pi 
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part of the proccssioa. The forehead of every horse 'was aaoialed 
ivith the blood of the sheep or goat, and after that the flesh was 
eaten by the grooms or horsekeopers. The nest ceremony alter 
tho slaughter of the buffalo, ■which took place generally towards 
evening, used to be the great procession headed by the Bdja and 
followed by all his nobles. In this procession it was a point of 
honour that the nobles should bear all their insignia and come in 
tho highest state for which they were entitled. For instance, a 
noble entitled to sit in a pdlkhi would be bound so to appear, and 
bis .appearance on horseback would be disrespectful. About the 
neighbourhood of the Hajiri Bungalow were "planted numerous a\)ta 
trees typical again ‘of the demon who was slain on the day. The 
procession over, the Raja struck the first tree and his followers the 
rest. Tho leaves of the tree were then gathered by the populace as 
tho spoil of the demon. They were considered typical of gold pieces, 
and wore afterwards given to friends as complimentary presents 
and wishes of good luck.- The day terminated ■with the chief darhdr 
or state assemblage of the year on which offerings were made to the 
reigning prince who in his turn bestowed dresses oi honour titles 
and rewards.^ Tho only other buildings of Marfitha times worth 
montioniag are the Fanis Khdna or store-house of camp equipage 
and the ympn or RdjVs stables both adjoining the large square. 

In tho Shukravdr Path are two water pavilions ov jalmandtrs, the 
old and the new. The old pavilion, which was laid out by Bdja 
Prafdpsinh in 1824-25, is a plain one-stoi’eyed building and had one 
room of which the walls and ceilings were covered with looking-glass. 
It is now occupied by the local municipality by whom the building 
and the pleasant garden attached to it have been repaired at some 
outlay. A pretty little pond between the municipal office and the 
garden adds to the attraction of the place. The new water pavilion 
owned by Aba Sdheb Bhonsle was laid out by Edja Pratdpsinh’s 
brother much about the same time as the old building. It has a 
large and beautiful gai'den divided into two parts, tbe upper or 
western and tho lower or eastern. The upper part contains the 
water pavilion, which is two-storeyed and built on a pavement in the 
centre of a small tank. It has also a mirror-room of two apartments, 
one containing pictures of native and Anglo-Indian celebrities by 
native artists. The walls and ceiling of the other are completely 
covered with mirrors. The garden contains a large number of cocoa 
and betel palms and other fruit trees besides a good number of 
flower plants. It is intersected with parallel paths paved with well 
chiselled stones. The lower or eastern portion of the garden contains 
a pleasure-house. The buildings and gardens are up to the present 
time well taken care of and are frequented by people of all classes. 
The large open ground to the south of the garden, but within the 
enclosure of the jalmandir, is used during the rainy and cold seasons 
for foot races and athletic sports, a favourite amusement with the 
surviving Marfitha nobles and retainers. These sports 
wrestlers from Ndgpur Baroda and Gwalior, ^ ^ 


i Details are given Wow in Appendix D. 
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Gororiimcnt authority to coiuincmorato the services rendered by the 
late Sir Henry Bnrtio Edward Frere when Commissioner of S&t&ra 
between 1 848 and 1 850. A fund was raised by voluntaiy contributions 
by tlio cstatc'holders bankers Government servants and pensioners. 
The amount to the credit of the fund stood -on Ist January 1884 
at £1105 2s. 4hL (Rs.ll,C6] as. 3). Out of tho interest of the 
fund, wliich amounted in 1883 to £44 3s. 8d. (Es. 441 as, 13^), grain- 
of the value of 4s. (Rs. 2) is distributed every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday morning among tho blind, tho lame, and the helpless. At 
a place to tho cast of &o town and north of the Pavni Edka is 
the tree near which tho charity distribution takes place. The tree 
has a stone-work or jiar round it bearing a Mardtm and an English 
inscription. The English inscription runs ; 

“Thia 7oatlmoslal in eonjunetlott with a ohnritahie Inatitution 
haa boon orectod. in tho yoar 1.805 by anbacription of 
Jn'clrdn'ra nnd othora as a rcapoctfbi tribute of emtituda and 
momory of His Into Hlabnoas Bhn’ba'ji Ba'Ja of Sa'ta’ra and of 
H. B. E. Proro Eaqutro, tho British Commissionar, Sa'ta’rn." 


Tlio number of persons receiving grain every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday varies from sevonty-five to a hundred. 

A largo buildingin Shnnvdr Petb, built originally for a jail by the 
Into Bdjn, was used for that purpose till 1 864, Owing to its defective 
nrrnngonionla n now jniJ cororj'ng ton acres of land was built in 1864 
in MnIMr Path on tho site occupied by the late Edja’s arsenals, 
opposite tho police head-quarters. The jail buildings were built by 
a gang of nearly loO Chinese convicts. It is a fourth class jail, 
accommodating 125 persons or one prisoner to 648 cubic feet of 
spneo. Tho jail is more or less overcrowded the number of 
prisoners in ordinary times amounting to 400. Largo numbers have 
recently been employed on extramural work, thereby decreasing 
the pressure on the central jail. Thete are two bairacks for male 
prisoners running from south to north and facing each other capable 
of liolding thirty prisoners each. The female ward, which is a 
detached building, provides accommodation for fourteen prisoners 
though tho number often -varies from thirty to forty. In addition 
to these arc fifteen cells,^ each oapoble of holding nearly ten 
prisoners if necessary. There is a small detached building in the 
]nil used ns n hospital with beds for fifteen patients under the charge 
of a second class hospital assistant. Within the jail is one cistern 
supplied with cooking and drinking water from the Mahslrdora 
reservoir and an unbuilt pond which serves as a reservoir for rain 
and spring water ordinarily used for watering the jail garden, and 
in the hot season when the supply at the cistern is generally scanty, 
for cooking and washing. The pond is the result of quarrying for the 
outer jail walls. Within the walls is a small garden where country 
and European vegetables are grown, the former for the use of tho 
prisoners and tho latter for the station. ^ The other buildings are 
the office of the jail soperintendent who is the civil surgeon and 
the manufactoiy. Among the articles turned out by convmt labour 
are tapes, ropes, trouser cloth, towels, napkins, tablecloth blankets 


1 Of the fifteen cells four are for under-triid prisoners, four fnr j . . 

two for ISiiropenns,' four for boy^ luid one for other purposes. pnsoners, 
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the large pond and of Rani farther soatb are also large and much 
patronised. On the firet day and full-moon of every mouth) on 
the Mondays and especially the last Monday of Shrdvan or July* 
August troops of people are seen on the road to j^Idhali. 
M<T.ny also pass this way up a Saturday on tlieir way to the sacred 
hill of Jaranda seven miles distant. To Milhuli also are carried 
the dead of all who can afford it in order that the bodies may he 
burnt near the sacred Krishna and tho ashes Carried away by the 
stream. Of the ninety-seven temples twenty-nine receive from the 
British Government yearly cash allowances varying from Bs. to 
£21 (Rs. 1-210). 


Of the nineteen mosques six are found each in Gurnvfir and 
Shanvtlr Petha and the remaining seven in the Mangalvfir, Ravivfir, 
and Ma1hd.r Paths and in the Ramaolidgot Rdjaspura and Durga Pctli, 
The costliest of these mosques is in the Dur^ built nt a cost of 
£10, GOO (Rs. 1,00,000) by the late Raja Pratapsinh at tho request 
of Amina a dancing girl. It is a plain domed whitewashed building 
about fifty feet by forty and fifteen feet high. The building fronts 
east with four Saracenic arches, another row running down the 
centre of the building. The arches are ornamented in floral patterns 
of tolerable workmanship. 

Immediately behind the southom block of market shops in the 
Saddshiv Peth is the American Mission church. Regular services 
and preaching are held in the church and open air daily and on 
Sundays. The mission has a school about Any yards north of the 
post office. 

The station, immediately cast of the town, has an area of three and 
a half square miles. It is situated very pleasingly on high ground 
about a milo from the right bank of the Yenna at the point wliero 
the stream reaches the more open vale -of the Krishna into which it 
fells two miles lower down at Mdhuli. Owing to .the lo.ss confined 
position of the station, tho amphitheatre of hills rising from the 
borders of tho two rivera are seen to much gro.itor advantage than 
from the town. Some of the hills in question, among which Chnndnn 
Vaudan, Jnrnnda, Tovteshvar, and the hill fort of Sdtarn stand 
prominent, show in their most striking forms tho distinctive fcatar&s 
of tho secondary trap formation and give a clmmctor of peculiar 
beauty to ■ the'seenery of the Sdtdra v.-illey. These hills form most 
striking objects in tho landscape from their boldness and variety in 
shape and colour. They environ the station on the north, south, 
ind west in distances varying from two to eight or nine m/lcs and 
•each heights approximately from 1000 to ISOO foot above tho plain 
,be forms most general in them being t.abIc-shapotl and hog-backed.* 
The surface of tho station is well wooded and contains a larca 
«tonl of graarng ground cut by several natural strenmlels 
saiTVing tho dramago into the Yenna. Tho soil immediately 
•onnd is very shallow and consists chiefly of a Jig|,t friable yellowish 
■cd nnirum formed from tho decomposed tian win. t-.n 

illuvial soil. But tho black mould gradually deepens ns it nm*L ** 
ho Yenna. From the rapidity w^lth wh4 thj ^"4" f ^Sllm 


tho soil soaks moistnre and from tho sloping „„‘t„re of thrg«nnd 
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also t^tehed and easily recognizable from its size as compared 
T' . “®^g^5onnng bungalows. The native lines are situated 
abrat 200 yards to the north-east of the meas, and between the lines 
and the mess is the parade ground. The Sador bazdr lies 
immediately to the north of the lines. Opposite the mess another 
road turns almost due west following which for 250 yards is reached 
the church on the right hand side of the road. About a hundred 
yards south-west of the church and in full view is the arsenal 
surrounded by a slight earthwork and a ditch. 

The church of St. Thomas was opened in 18o0. It is sixty- 
three feet from east to west and sixteen feet from north to 
south. At the east end is a handsome stained glass window and 
a carved teak screen. The Gothic roof is of teak and the 
pulpit of polished gray stone. The old colours of the 6th 
Native Infantry are crossed over the west entrance.^ The station 
has two Boman Catholic chapels one under the jurisdiction of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay and the other under the 
jurisdiction of His Grace the Archbishop of Goa. The chapel 
under the Bishop of Bombay is in the Militaiy Lines. It was 
built in 1863 by the Reverend De Souza, military chaplain of Sfitdra, 
partly from a Government contribution but chie% at his own 
expense. The chapel -under the jurisdiction of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Goa was built in J846 by public subscription and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary under the invocation of 
Nossa Senhora De Saude. Near the chapel, surrounded by a burnt 
brick wall repaired in 1866 by the Portuguese community, is a 
cemetery. The chaplain is paid by the Goa government. About 
half a mile north-east of the European barracks is the cemetery 
planted with flowers and cypresses and other fine trees. It contains 
a remarkable tomb with a white marble cross, to the wife of 
Thomas H. Leach, who died August 1870, and to her husband who 
died January 81st, 1875, when out with the police after a criminal 
and shot accidentally by -one of his own police men. At the 
south-east corner is the grave, unmarked by a stone, of the wife of a 
sub-judge shot. by her husband by accident A little off to the 
right of the road leading to the fort is the old cemetery now closed 
where the oldest tomb is to Major Bromley who died July 15(h, 
1852.® 

The chief places of interest within easy reach of SdWa are Pnrli, 
Pdteshvar, Yavteshvar,® and the fort. The steep-sided and flat- 
topped hill fort of Satdra lies to the south of the town and at the 
end of one of the many Sahyadri spurs jutting south-east along the 
Yenna valley. It rises rather abniptly to the height of about 900 
feet and commands the town and the view of a most extensive and 
superb panorama of hills among them Chandan and Vandan and 
the lofty ridge of Jaranda on the east, Yavtoshvnr and other liilla 
on the west, and Parli to the south-west. It stretches for aliout 
1100 yards from east to west and 600 yards from north to south 


1 Marray’a Bombay Handbook, 270. 2 Mnrray’a Bombay HanSWi. a.>n 

3 Botails are civon aboro under Parli and F.ttcalivar and below under YovtcAv r 
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gnnrti of n&tivo infantry Iins boon kept in the fort ivbiob was recently 
fiurrej'cd for the purpose of considering its valno as a defensive 
position. ^ TJio nearest hill cominunding it is that of Yavteshvar 
ivithin 3500 yards. All tho slopes within 2000 yards are to bo 
cleared of forest and tho slopes on tho south and north-east, which 
bcloug to Aba Sdbcb Bhonsle, will be purchased for that purpose. 

About 1100 tlic fort is said to bavo been built by the Kolhapur 
Sildlufrachiof Blioj IL (1178* 119S]j better known as Bboj Rdjaof 
Bauhdla in Kolhdpur, and at tlio time of its building two Mhdrs, one 
a boy and tbo otlicr it girl, aro said to bavo been offered to the place- 
spirit and buried alive at tho west gates.' Sdtara fort was always kept 
in excellent order by tho Bijdpur govornmeiit and nsed as a state 
prison. Hero wore imprisoned Chdndbibi widow of Ali Adilshdh I. 
(1657-13S0) ill 1580 nndDildwar Kh.du a Bijapur nobleman in 1592. 
iibivdii captured it after a three months* siego in September 1673. 
It was besieged by Anrangzeb and taken after five months’ siege in 
April 1700, but rotakon in 1700 by a stnitagem. Chanddsdbob, son 
of tbo Nawd.b of Arkot, was confined hero on bis capture by tho 
Ulnratha force which invaded tho Madras Knrndtak in 1747. Since 
1749 it was used as a prison for tho Rdjds of Sdtdra when under tho 
dominion of tbo Poshwas. Once only did tho Rdja rise in 1798 and 
used tho fort as a stronghold, but fiucling it destitute of provisions he 
snrrondorod to Parshuntm Bhiiu Fatvartllmn who took possession of 
it. Tho Peshwns occupied it till tbo 7th February ISIS when it 
surrendered to Gonoral Smith after scarcely any resistance. 

Tbo cnrlist mention of Sdtdra appears to bo in the reign of the 
fourth Babinani king Muhammad Sbdh (1358 - 1375) when with 
other forts Sdtdra fort is said to Imvo probably been bnilt.* In 1579 
tbo Bijdpur minister Kishwar Kbdn ialsoly accused Cbandbibi, tho 
dowager qucon, of instigating her brother Mnrtaza Nizdm Shah 
king of Ahmadnagar, to invado Bijdpur, and sent her a prisoner to 
Sdtdra after subjecting her to many indignities.® But in tho same 
year on Kishwar Khdn’s fall Chdndbibi was roleased.® In 1592 
Dildwar Kbdn, tho Bijdpur regent, w’os sent a prisoner to Sdtdra 
whore shortly after bo diod.^ In 1673 after the capture of Parli 
Shivdji laid siego to Sdtdra fort which had been kept in good order 
by the Bijdpur government, and took it after a siege of several 
months.® In 1686 Shirze Khan of Bijdpur, who was sent by 
Anrangzeb to invade Sambhdji’s districts marched towards Sdtdra.® 
In 1692 Rdmoliandrapant Bdvdokar, one of Rdjdram’s high officers, 
fixed his residence at Sdtdra where by the aid of his head writer 
Shankrdji Ndrdyan ho not only attended to every military disposition 
but regulated the revenue ond established order.'^ In 1 699 at tho 
recommendation of Rdmohandrapant, Rdjdrdm made Sdtdra tiio seat 
of the Mardtha government.® In 1700, while tbo Mardthds were 
directing all their preparations towards the defence of Panhdia in 
Kolhapur, Aurangzeb appeared suddenly before the fort of Sdtdra 
and pitched his tents to tho north on the site of Karanja villao'e* 


^ Bri gg s* F^rishtSy 325 - 325* 
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CtaptoXIY. and bo ingratiated Mmself with all that they brought him with 

Places* them, admitted him into the^prt, and, in reward for his wit, allowed 

him to live there. AnnSjipant who had been a writer attached 
b TAnA. infantry saw that, with the aid of a few of 

nietory. ]jjg Qjj[ frionda, the place might be surprised. He watched 
bis chance, told Parehuram Trimbak of his design, and having 
introduced a body of Mdvlis into . the fort the enterprising and 
remorseless Brahman put every man of the garrison to the sword.^ 
In the confusion which followed the release of Shdhu in 1 708 the 
Pratinidhi took possession of Sdtdra fort. Shdhu, pined by 
Dbandji his general, sent an order to Parsbnrdm Trimbak to 
surrender Sdtdra. Parshar&m disobeyed but Shaikh Mirdh, a 
subordinate Muhammadan officer, confined him and gave up the 
fort.® On gaining possession of Sdtdra Shdbu formally seated 
himself on the throne in March 1708. In the end of 1/09 
Shdhn, who had been out to renew the war, returned to Sdtdra and 
married two wives one from the Mohite and the other from the 
Shirke family.® In 1713 an expedition under the Peshwa 
Bahiropant Pingle sent from Sdtdra by Shdhn against Angria 
failed. Bahiropant was defeated and taken prisoner by Angria who 
threatened to march on Sdtdra. All the force that could ho spared 
was gathered to oppose him and placed under Bdidji Vishvanath 
■whose former connection with Angria would, it was hoped, lead, 
to some settlement. Bdldji^a negotiations were successful and on 
his return bo Sdtdra in reward for his services he was appointed 
Peshwa.^ In 1716 Khanderdv Ddbhdde defeated two large Moghal 
armies, went to Sdtdra, paid his respects to Shdhn, and was raised 
to the rank of Sendpati or general of the Mardtlia empire.® About 
1730 Samhhdji Rdja of Kolhdpur encamped on the north side of 
the Vdrua with his baggage, women, and equipments and began to 
plunder the country. The Pratinidhi surprised Sambhdji’s camp 
and took many prisoners, among others Tardbdi, Rdjdrdm's widow, 
and her daughter-in-law Bdjasbai, the widow of Shivdji of Kolhapur 
who were both placed in confinement in the fort of Sdtdra.® lu 
1 732 Bdjirdv the second Peshwa assumed the command of the army 
in Mdlwa, and sent back his brother Cbimndji and Pildji Jddhav .to 
Sdtdra to maintain his infinence at coart and to concert measures for 
settling the Konkan which was in a ver^ disturbed state.^ 

- During tbe Pesbwa's absence Kanhoji Bbonsle, the Sena Sdheb 
Subha, was accused of disobedience and confined at Sdidin. 
Shi-ipati^v Pratinidhi, who was a friend of Kdnhoji, endeavoured to 
obtain some mitigation of bis sentence, but failed, and tbe brave 
Kanhoji died, after having lived there many years a prisoner at 
large.® In 1735 after Bajirdv's successful return to Sdtdra^ from 
his campaign against the Sidis of Janjira, he was appointed Subheddr 
of the late acquisitions.® On receiving the news of Bajirav’s death 
in 1740 Cbimndji Apa and his nephew, who were in the Konkan 
returned to Sdtdra after the usual mourning. Baghuji Bhonslo the 
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About tJiis time the French missionary TiefFenthaler describes 
Sotdra ns great city tbo capital of the Mardtha chief, a Rajput 
of tho Sisodian family. On tho back of a hill was n fins fortress 
Tvitli walls that looked like a hill as tho rocks were used as a wall. 
On tills Ti'flll of rock worked with the chisel was raised a wall of 
stone nine ytirds high. The fort had rich springs. It warn taken, by 
Aurangzeb hnt wont haoTc to tho Mardthiis.i 
In 1751 after tho Peshwa loft for Aurangabad Tdrdb&i finding 
Rtlm' Rdja unfit for her purpose sent messeugers to Damaji 
Gitikwdr tO march to Sdtdrn to rescue the Rdja and the Mardtha 
state from the Brdhmaus. Damdji ot once acted on this request, 
and Tdrdbdi, as soon, as certain accounts were received of the 
Gdikwdr’s approach, invited tho Bdja into tho fort of Sdtdra and 
made him prisoner. Trimbakpant Pnrnndhnre, Govindrdv Chitnis, 
and other of tlioPcsbwa’s ofTicors at Sdtdra wero at first disposed to 
ridicnlo this attempt of Tdrdbdi as that of a mad old woman. Bat 
on liparing of Daindji’s appraacb from Songad fort on the Gaikwdr- 
Klidiidc&b frontier they quitted the town and collected troops at 
tbo village of Arlo seven miles north-enst of Sdtdra. The next day 
tbc}' were defeated by Damdji who went to Sdtara to pay bis respects 
to Tdrdlidi and several forts in tho neighbourhood were given to her. 
Sdtdm wns well stored W'ith provisions and tho Pratinidhi premised 
to aid Tdrdhdi’s cause. News of these proceedings recalled Baldji. 
In tho meantime Damdji wns totally defeated and sent a messenger 
to treat ■w’ith Bdldji. Bdidji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms 
proposed Ijy Damdji and enticed him to encamp in the neighbour- 
hood. As soon ns Bdidji got him into his power, he took him a 
prisoner and sent him to Poona." Tho Peshwa then tried to induce 
Tdrdbdi to give up the fort and the Rdja. Some of the Peshwa s 
troops 'wero impressed with tho idea thot Tdrdbdi was a dev or g(md 
spirit and others that she wns a daiiya or evil spirit, but the MardthaS 
thought that she wns a rightful regent. Under these circumstances 
Bdhdji thought it safo to leave her unmolested. Tdrabdi confined 
Bdm Bdja in the fort in a ’damp stone dungeon giving him food 
of tho coarsest grain. During the absence of Bdidji in Aurangabad 
Tdrdbdi occupied the districts of Sdtdra, and Wdi and a large 
force wns $cnt to Sdtdra to starve her into submission. Anandraf 
Jddbar, the commandant of the fort, convinced of .the folly of 
resistance formed the design of carrying the Bdja out of her power. 
On learning this she ordered him to be beheaded and appointed 
one Bdbnrdv Jddhav, a person unconnected with the Iota 
commandant, to the command of the fort. In 1 763 the Peshwa 
on hie march to the Kamatak sent to assure Tdrdbdi that if she 
would submit, the control of the Edja^s person and establishment 
should remain at her disposal. To this Tdrdbdi would not listen 
unless Bdidji Bdjirdv would come to Sdtdra, acknowledge her 
anthority, and give suoh personal assurances as would satisfv her 
but on assurances of safety and protection from the Peshwa 
she left the garrison of Sdtdra and the custody of Rdm Bdia’s 
person to Bdburdv Jddhav and repaired to Poona.® In 1772 
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■ was forinally installed ruler. He supplied tlie city with Yavteshvar 
water and built some large public oaSces and a fine palace andpleasaro 
pounda On the 5th September 1839 Rdja Pratdpsinh was deposed 
against the British Gorernment. His younger brother 
bnah^i was appointed his successor. Ho built and supported a 
civil hospital and schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads 
OTidges and other public worts, especially the city water-works. 
He also finished the magnificent court-room and buildings known as 
the New Palace. SL^Ii^ji died in April 1848 without issue and on 
financial military and political grounds it was decided to annex the 
state.^ 

Daring the 1857 mnlinies no outbreak occurred at Sdtdrabut 
evidence was discovered of a widespread conspiracy only a week 
before the date fixed for tbe rising.* Prompt measures were taken 
against any attempt at rising and on the 6th of August 1857, by 
order of Government, Shdhn the adopted son, the two Rdnis of 
Pratapsinh, the adopted son of Bdldsdheb Senapati, and a' cousin of 
tShdhu were removed for confinement to Butcher’s Island in Bombay 
Harbour. Guus were taken to and pointed on the palace in the 
early ■morniug and the family were removed in closed carriages. 
Shahu was afterwards allowed to return to Satdra.. 


SHmoKlruB. Shingna'pur, north latitude 17° 50' and east longitude 74“ 42', 
in Mdn thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi the sub-divisional head- 
quarters, is a famous place of pilOTimage situated in a nook of the 
Shikhar Shingndpnr hills. The hill, crowned by a temple of Mahadev 
to which the village owes its celebrity, appears at a distance like the 
' point of a very ohtuse-angled cone. It is the highest point for mray 
. miles and can bo seen all the way from Dahivadi and from other 
parts of the Mdn sub-division. It ia reached by a poor local fund 
road unbridged and undrained. But tbe main difficulties, namely 
tbo negotiation of tbe precipitous sides of the two valleys of the 
Mdn and one of its tributaries, are made surmountable by passes, 
though not of the bestj and the surface is passable for to 7 iff(is or 
pony carts and country carts. The rains^ too are so light and 
intermittent in this part of the district that little difficulty would ha 
experienced in visiting Bhingndpur even during tbe monsoon, after 
reaching the irngation bungalow of Gondvale three miles south-east 
of Dahivadi. Nine miles north-east on the Shingndpur road will ha 
met the village of Vnvarliirain one of the Mdn ravines and hero may 
bo visited a ourions old temple ofMahfidev on the right as the eastern 
pass is ascended. The temple on the site of a fine jspring is very 
rude but probably old. Six miles further north-east is Sliingnapnr. 
Tho tower and lamp-pillar of the great temple stand out distinct 
flashing against the glaiy sky. The hills look hopelessly bare and 
wretched. A mile from the village the road takes a turn to the 
south-east and thenagain resuming its norili-east course runsthrough 
an opening of what now turns out to bo a cluster of hills into a 
space opposite the municipal bungalow. The road tnmn nt 

right angles to the westward and makes for the temple sterP* d a 
very pleasant camp is reached opposite a municipal rest-ho Th 


• ■ ‘1 JDctails are given nboro pp, 311 -3H. 
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■with a single pointed arch, about thirty-two feet high and fourteen 
feet ten inches cut through it. The building has a flat, wide roof 
and stone eaveSj about two feet broad and resting on twenty-two 
brackets^ project horizontally from it. In the side walls of the arch 
are chambers seven feet square and about six feet high vaulted and 
■with sides open to the west and to the interior of the large archway. 
Each contains the image of an elephant roughly worked in stone^ 
end from each staircases lead up to the roof. Two-thirds of the 
■way up are arched windows looking east. The threshold is a foot 
high from the ground, and at the centre is a cylindrical block girded 
with a coil of ornamental chain work raised in relief. This seems 
intended to receive the holts of folding doors which should have 
been fitted to the archway. On each side of this block are two 
rough bits of carving wbicb may be intended for the satyr-like 
masks usually placed at the entrance of temples and public huildings. 
"Water is always poured on the centre block by worshippers. On the 
outer or eastern side are two platforms or plinths one on each side 
of the entrance eleven feet two inches long and thirteen feet eight, 
inches broad and three feet nine inches high. The whole building 
is made of small rectangular blocks of stone roughly cut and set in 
mortar. Immediately inside the arch on the left hand is a small 
niche containing a rough slab of black stone which is an image of 
Mdnffoba the god of the Mdngs, who are supposed to approach the 
great temple only so far. The causeway now passes up between lines 
of houses. The steps for some sixty yards are very broad and the 
rise is scarcely felt. It then steepens for about another 150 steps 
till the second gateway is reached which forms the entrance to the 
court-yard of the great temple, ^hm gateway the couit-^^^^ and 
the temple itself were built by the great _Shiv& 3 i ^62 > -1680) . The 
lower gateway is rather larger than this but a mere copy of ik 
This Stewav is thirty-four feet wide, thirty-eight feet high, and 
thirteen feet^hiok. The arch is pointed as on the lower gateway 
Sd fa about Jlaly-six feet high by fourteen feat two -ches W 
Thera are -windows in the front and eaves to the ^oof as in the lower 
iatewav The eaves rest on twenty brackets. On the front, about 

twLty^feet from tbe ground, four lotus-like ornaments p out in 

relief, Vo on each side of the arch. The inside ornaments are on 
the left wall a relief of three knotted cobras and on the right one 
of Krishna riding on a five-headed cobra. As in tbe lower gateway 
there are vaulted chambers on tbe sides with stone elephants, one ot 
which is evidently an object of worship. There is also in the centre 
the raised threshold with a cylindrical block decorated with chain 
work and flanked -witb mask-like ornaments. Ele-yen more steps 
lead to the terrace on which the temple court is built. About ten 
yards to the ri^ht of these is a chamber built in the terrace which 
contains the footprints of Mah^dev, and forms the limit to which 
Mhhrs are allowed to approach. The teiTace is ascended by about 
twenty steps cut in the masonry the rise of each step being about 
one foot. The walls on each side of this entrance are over eight 
feet above the level of the courtyard and were evidently intended 
to support another arch which however was never built. On the 
left of this entrance is a projection with five small lamp-pillars or 
dipmdls. ■ These steps lead on to the south-east end of the conrt. 
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to be and evidently is Hemddpanfci. The remains alluded to lie iusfc 
. inside the southern entrance on the way to Sambhdji’s tomb. There 
are parts of the eaves of the pillars, brackets, the cross beams, all 
enormous slabs of stone evidently put together without" mortar. 
The pillars and brackets show carvings of exactly the same pattern 
and in some oases decidedly superior in workmanship to that of the 
pillars belonging to the present structure. The designs of rfie eaves' 
and roofing were evidently exactly the same. The modern workman- 
ship however is anosually good, and very different from the imitations 
of Hemadpanti work in other parts of the district. The work was 
carried out by a banker named Balvantrdv to whom Shiviiji furnished 
the funds. The mandap is nearer ‘cruciform than anything else, while 
the gablidraia almost star-shaped. The whole pile stands on a solid 
stone plinth with overhanging rims. The plinth projects everywhere 
three feet beyond the rest'of the- building and is three feet high. 
The roof of the mandap is not supported by walls; but by pillars 
originally eighteen, though now, owing to the numerous cracks in 
tbe roof, many small pillars of the poorest workmanship have been 

g ut up as ad^tional props. The roof overhangs the outer pillars 
y some three feet with heavy atone eaves. The pillars, including 
the capital brackets, are nine feet six inches high. But' the sides 
ore partly filled up by a sort of balustrade five feet two inches 
high. Three feet from the ground on tho inside of this is a seat 
two feet wide and running round the mandap. Tho inside'of the 
balustrade is curved so as to form a comfortable lean-back, while 
the whole arrangement is in solid stone. But the only support 
givQn to the roof in all this comes from the embedding of tho 
lowest three feet of fourteen out of the eighteen pillars in the stone 
work of the bench. The other four pillars form a square in the 
middle of the mandap under which are placed three Nandis covered 
with brass and copper and of poor workmanship. The^ pillars arc 
remarkably handsome. Excluding the brackets which support 
tho roof the shafts are seven feet nine inches high each made 
out of a single block' of stone. This is cat in five sections, the 
first section or basement being rectangular, two feet square by 
one and a half high. On this is another rectangular block one foot 
eight inches square and two feet two inches high. The third is an 
octagon one foot eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches 
high. Upon this is another reclangnlar block, base two feet square 
and height one foot three inches. Upon this is a cylinder, one foot 
eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches high. The carving 
on the fourth section consists of figures in has relief representing a 
variety of subjects, dancing, eating, duelling, a great deal of hunting 
and fighting, bat little if any of mythological subjects. In one 
women are represented tiger hunting. Generally tho animals hunted 
are the boar, tiger, rhinoceros, and the animal used for hunting the 
dog. The favourite weapon in fighting and hunting is the spehr 
though in several the bow appears. In ono fighting picture a man 
is shown using a gun. The other sections ore carved with floral and 
head patterns. Hero and thoro tho work is pierced, and all is 
beautifully defined and clear cut. Tho brackets rest on tho nnuer 
section of tho shaft and branch out on four sides about two feet^out 
from tho centre. Tliey are solid blocks of stone, shaped like 
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cifflit pointed arclios fiftjrcighfc ’feet long by eight foot deep and 
nboul seven feet Ingk Deep windows arc pierced in the walls, 
which are over four feot thick. Samhhaji was executed by Auranif- 
zt*b in ■''ngiiat 1089, and this inausolouin was afterwards set nn to 
Jiiin by Shiihu. ^ 

^ Is’ext to the great temple, or perhaps even greater in interest, 
IS the temple of Amritoshvar, known ns Bali Maliddev. It is 
ronclicd direet by a road which turns off to the right from the steps 
shout II hundred Icct below the groat temple; or it can be veacbed 
from the groat tcmplo by the south-east gateway. About twenty 
yards furlhor on a turn to the right leads down twenty small steps 
to tho chief gateway, an archway of the ogee pattern about twenty- 
fivo foot high and otherwise similar to tho main gateways of tho 
;groat loinplo. Tho temple is in a courtyard eight feet below 
the level of the gateway and more or less in a pit. It may bn 
<lescribcd ns a mininturo of the groat temple, thongli off far ruder 
and plainer workmanship. Tho walls of the courtyard are very 
largo blocks of stone, hero and (hero repaired with mortar. The 
central hall or inandap, with the sliriuo vcstihnle, forms a rectangle 
from which there arc three porches on tho west north and east. The 
gahhura or shrine is on tho south. Tho sides of the mandap are open 
nnd tho roof is anpported by tho pillars, wliich, including the outer 
pillars of tho porchc.s, are sixteen in number nud form thns three 
divisions or k/mns. Thesoufliern division is the vostibnle to the 
shriuo nnd is closed np all but a narrow door in tho centre,^ The 
pillars aro shaped as those in tho groat temple and tho roofing inside 
is of tho samo pattern, Tho carving though well e.xecnted is much 
less elaborated. Affixed to the vestibule by a closed passage is the 
shrino or gdhhdra star-slmpcd nnd much ns in the great temple. 
The inandap nnd vestibule are about forty-two feet long by 
thirty- two feot broad, nnd tho extreme length ^ and breadth 
of tho gdbhura about twenty-threo feet. The spire is modern 
nnd covered with stucco ivork in apparent imitation of the 
main teinplo though it is locally believed to bo of tbo same 
ago with the temple. This pattern of ornament is a sort of rail and 
tooth work, Tho tower is ton-storeyed nnd about forty feet 
liigh. As in tbo larger temple there are also arms at the four 
sides bending over tho top of the tower liko erect cobras. There 
is a small pyramidal stone turret in .the centre of tho^ mandap 
which is disffgurcd by an ugly urn or I’alash with which it is 
Burmountod. Tho towers of this temple are grossly disfigured 
by whitownshiug, and tho stucco painting has entirely faded. 
Tho roof nnd envos are of stone slabs, adorned and worked 
as in tho larger tomplo. There are special festivities during the 
festival of Shivrdtra in Pebrunry-Mnrch, Tho great fair or jatra 
is hold from tho bright fifth to tho full-moon of 0/iaiira in March- 
April. The attendance varies sometimes roaoliing 50,000. In 1876 
it was probably not much less as the municipal pilgrim tax was 
farmed for £220 (Rs. 2200) which implies an estimated attendance 
of over D5,000. llaring the fair the masks of the god aro paraded 
in procession. The offerings at tho fair are almost solelj' in money. 
Some of thorn are made for tho benefit of the temple. These are 
administered by^ a ‘ committee appointed by. Government. The 
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Avntten on the tree wlietlior ho tolls it or not. A fair in CTcal 
local repute is held in the month of Ohaitra or Jfnrch-Apr5 aSt 

ShSfc Marathlis, and otliw ireoplo. 

faiMIais famous for its brass lamps or sanah, and except beiu" tho 
residence of a very large Shwde, m1,o Lsniost of . 

tr! families of the neighbourhood in his debt, has 

bnt little trade. The town is surrounded by mud walls and was in 
Maratha tiinos a fort of some strength and not uufroquenUy 
aMacked during the wars on the KolhApur frontier. A hcrUitary 
officer of some dignity was always stationed at ShirAla for tho 
aaministratioa of the surrounding tract and custody of records. 
The petty divisional office is a strong huildiiig of stone with gates 
Banked with small bastions. 


Shibtal. Shirval^ on the north-west border of the SAtiira district in the 

territory of the Paut Sachiv, fourteen miles north of WAi, has a gi*oup 
of fifteen early Buddhist caves. The caves are from two to three miles 
south-west of the Shirval travellers’ bungalow at the head of a slioi t 
narrow valley on the eastern slope of a spur from tho MAiidhardcv 
range of hills which bound the Kira valley on tho south,® ' 

The caves face north-east and are of tho same sevoroly plain typo 
as all tho earliest caves. Six of them on tho south sido of tho 
ravine are small excavations filled up with rubbish. Of tho 
. remaining nine the first is a small chapel care, 20' 3" deep by 14' 
wide and square at the back with, 3' 3" in front of the bock wall and 
4' 6* from the sides, a plain relic-shrine 5' 3" in diameter, surmounted 
by a plain capital of four threo-inch fillets, the uppermost 2' C" 
square. The door is 5' wide, bnt tlio whole floor is so silted up 
that no part of the interior is more than 5’ 6" high. Tho second 
excavation, perhaps the most imposing of tho scries, has boon a 
dwelling cave or vihdr of which the whole front has disappeared 
with one of the cells on the right side. It has boon about 26' square 
with three cells on each side and in tho back.® llonud the hall 
runs a bench up to the level of tho top of which tho floor is filled 
with dry mnd. Of the nine cells which vary from C to 7' in 
depth and from 5' 9" to 6' 8*^ in width and nro about G' G" in height, 
' seven have the usual stone bonchos and four hove small window 
openings, a foot square with a counter-sunk margin on (ho outer 
side. The rock in which this cavo has boon cut is somewhat softer 
than the rest and the partitions are boro and there broken down, 
more especially near the mouth of tho core. The third is apparently 
a natural irregular cavern 17' deep and only about 3’ 6* high. 
'J'he remaining fonr caves in tho lower tier and two in the upper arc 
more. or less irregular apartments much rtiinod by tho decay of tho 
rock. Ono of them has at its hack two colls with benches. 


> PergnsTOu and BurgesV Caro Temples of India, 212 ; Major T,co's M.S. Renort 
* It was up this spur that Colonrl i’liayro, when Qaartmiioster Oenenti of the 
Bombay ^nny, traced the road op the prolwrcil MrtndJiarut-v santlariniD Sc,, nlmvn 
hUndhardev, p. fi23. ’ “•ro™ 


» “rijc floor «t the centre of the hnll h lower than the cell fleer and the r" — 


in front of them. ^ TtJi> central juirt iv 
to have been originally a cisteni. Slajor If- Ixfc, R JX 
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Z^n I J/ a place of some importance being n kasba or market 
town, and tbe liead-quartera of a revenue sub-division. It is now 
srfiool^ than a well-to-do agricultural village with a vernacnlar 


Ta rla, about ten miles nortli-east of Patau is an alienated village 
With in 1881 a population of 4117. It is the chief village in the 
Talley of the Tdrli and has one or two traders of considerable 
capital dealing chiedy with Cbiplun. A good local fund hullook 
track connects it with Pdtan. There is another short oat to Helvdk 
passable for bnllocks and ponies passing by Nivkane, Karvat, and 
Vajegaon. The Tdrli valley grows a great deal of sugarcane and 
groundnut most of which comes to the Tarla market before export 
to Cbiplam A weekly market, is held on Saturday. The village 
has a vernacular sohool in an excellent building. The water-supply 
of the town is taken from an excellent spring in a small tributary 
of the Tarli, over which a temple of Mabddev baa been built. The 
temple is neither old nor noteworthy, but the spring is very good. 
The water is collected in small stone tanks to which snllage drains 
are attached. 


TXsoaon. 


The village is alienated to the Mahadik family, a Mardtha house 
of distinction and one of the branches of which was connected by 
marriage with the line of Sbiv&ii. During the 1857 mutinies a 
member of the Mahadik family was concerned in the BAtdra 
plot, and his share in the family possessions was confiscated. The 
neighbourhood of Tdrla has been considered a fit site for one of the 
large irrigation schemes. It is proposed to make here a storage 
pond which will increase the supply for the Krishna canal and give 
enough water for another canal on the right bank. 

Ta,'Bga,on, 1 7° 2' north latitnde and 74^* 40' east longitude, the 
head-qnarters of the Tdsgaon snb-division, is a municipal town of 
10,206 people sixty-^foiir miles south-east of Sdtara by the direct 
Sdtdra-'rdsgaon road. A far more convenient route is by Karild 
only two miles longer. Trnvellei’s’ bungalow accommodation and a 
metalled road are to be had as far as Eardd sixty-two miles, and 
from Kardd thirty-four miles of a first class local fund mumm road. 
Sixteen miles along the road is the ii’rigation bungalow at TAkdri. 
The town is on a slight rising ground on the north bank of a stream 
which flows into the Terla about four miles to the south-west. The 


SAtAra-Tasgaon road crosses the Terla three miles west of TAsgaon. 
Except during the rains its bed is perfectly dry. In the rains the 
floods last but a short time, but are very sudden. The water-supply 
of the town is taken from the stream above mentioned and from 
private wells. The wells are .liable to pollution by soakage, but the 
water of the stream is good and tolerably abundant at Sl^seasons. 
The 1872 census showed a population of 10,628 of whom 9644 were 
Hindus and 884 MnsalmAns. The 1881 census showed a decrease 
of 322 or 10,206 of whom 9282 were Hindus, 920 MusalmAns, and 
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Mamion, 


Oanpali 

Temple- 


bnildings a;e a7£fc4rdh„^, ™ chief 

surrounded by mud and stone t 

SooSd ^^TWea r ^ide^and ten feet broad 

n ^ small one about thirty 

teefc from the north-west corner and two large ones at the centre of 

.wc .lc% archways forlihed on 
onch side. The northern gate was- built by the greatest of the 
l^atvardhans, Parshui^m Bhau, who flourished at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and is often mentioned in his Indian Despatches 
^ General Arthur Wellesley afterwards the Duke of Wellington. 
He leffc by this gate to his last battle (1799) where he was defeated 
and slam. In grief at his loss the gate was blocked up and remains 
so still. The stabling ran along tbe inside of the north wall. 
The most strongly fortified is the eastern gate which is flanked by 
thick walls, and commanded by three. towers on the sonthern side. 
The four corners of the encldsnre and the centre of its sonthern side 
• are surmounted by bastions. A small temple is near the north-west 
gate, and a well near the centre of the western side. The temple of 
Ganpati was began in 1779 by Parshurdm Bhdn and finished in 1799 
by ^his son Appa. It consists of an image-chamber and a ball of 
' plain but finely worked stone. The image-chamber is thirty-one 
feet by twenty-nine feet and the hall forty-five feet by thirty-four. 
The image-chamber bas a spire thirty-four feet high from the 
ground, flanked by two smaller ones eight feet shorter. These are 
all of brick and rather tastefully decorated stucco. The hall cousists 
of a nave with two aisles made by two rows of pillars with plain 
rectangular shafts. In front of the temple, with a ten feet space 
between them, are shrines of the bull Nandi and the man-eagle 
Garud twenty-one feet high including the pinnacles. They consist 
of open canopies six feet square and crowned by pinnacles eight feet 
high. The courtyard is paved with drains and gutters and has a 
wall ten feet high with a promenade on the top. Part of the 
pavement is interrupted by tree and flower beds. The entrance to 
this courtyard contains the most striking object in the building, 
n gateway formed by a masonry arch surmounted by a tower of the 
form so frequent in Southern India and known as the Gopur} It 
is seven-storeyed, gradually tapering till the top storey is a mere 
ridge. The outer ends curve towards one another like the hoods 
of the cobra; while at the centre is a pointed urn or kalash. 
lowest storey measures thirty-seven feet two inches from north to 
south, and twenty-nine feet from east to west. The whole is ninety- 
five 'feet five inches high, and the kalash and curved arms are seven 
inches higher. The lowest storey is of stone and the rest of brick 


.. * See aliove p. 68S and note 1. 
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Clmptc^XIV. toslignd fort etanda on a Bill about half a mile from tlie main van»o but 

Places. connected with it by a neck of hill about 500 feet high which meets 

TAtiiAvade on ?? ' hundred feet higher. The ascent to 

Sakto.siioad two ways, either by the main track down to Tdth^vade 

I'onr. village at the foot of the fort riding the whole way ; or, to save much 

2)eterij>tion. climbing, the main track can be left for a small path leading to the 

spur above mentioned. A rough path down a ravine north of this 
spur rnns along the face of the hill on to the neck above mentioned, 
and faces the south-west angle of the fort. This path continues in 
a northerly direction and under the walls of the fort right up to the 
main entrance which is on the northern side. The fort is roughly 
triangular in shape. The hill on which it stands is a little lower 
than the main range. The apices of the triangle are north-west 
north-east and south-east making it nearlyeqnil ateral. At the foot on 
the northern side lies the village of Tathilvade with 787 people nearly 
all cultivators mostly Kuubis with afew Brtthmans. The traders and 
most of tho Bamoshis have left the place since the abandonment of 
the fort .about 1849. The defences consist of three walls, the top wall 
going all round the hill and forming what may be called the citadel. 
It surmounts a perpendicular scarp of black rock about thirty feet 
liigh, and is itself about fifteen feet higher. In thickness it is quite 
twenty feet and had originally a parapet about six feet high and 
three thick, all of which has broken down. It is made of Jaterito 
blocks from one to two cubic feet each, and solidly set in mortar, 
lined wish small stones and mud. It is carefully provided at 
intervals vvith secret escape doors for the garrison should the fort 
bo successfully taheu. It is especially strong at the three angles 
from which project triangular outworks about sixty feet lower 
than the citadel. Tho outworks are of unequal size, but built of 
the same materials nfad more strongly even than the citadel. The 
sides of tho south-west outwork are not more than thirty yards long 
but it is perhaps tho most solid of tho three ; the sides of the north- 
east outwork arc' about fifty yards, and those of the north-west 
outwork about seventy yards long. The first two outworks 
communicated with the citadel by a small door not more than two 
feot wido built through the walls, which led on to the steps cut in 
the scarp. The citadel wall has a gap at the north-west angle which 
formed the communication with the north-west outwork. On the 
north-east •side of this was tho main gateway about five feet wide, 
also made of laterite, of beautifully cut massive masonry. It faced 
east and was sheltered by a projecting bastion. This the north 
side of the hill was partly protected for about a hundred feet by 
two lower walls or terraces the one below the other with bastions 
at intervals. They are of much lighter workmanship than the 
citadel and its outworks, the face being of small rectangular trap 
blocks in rough mortar and the lining of uncut stones and mud. 
These walls both run east and west along the entire length of the 
northern face of the hill. They then turn through an angle of over 
90 degrees, and are taken up the hill to meet the walla above them. 
The upper of the two is broken by a gateway of trap facing east like 
the upper gateway, similarly sheltered,- and otherwise like it but 
•of far less strength and of much rougher workmanship. The lowest 
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of the fort. The grass was supplied chiefly from lands on the plateau 
abore the Mahtider range and brought for storage to this spot. It 
is more than two hnndrcd yards from the fort and is hardly more 
convenient than the village itself which is at least as accessible as the 
fort. Immediately inside and directly facing the lowest entrance 
is a large cave pond. Its month has been almost wholly blocked 
with rubbish. A descent of some six .feet is therefore necessary to 
reach the water. The excavation is partly natural but evidently 
enlarged ai’tificially. The water is exquisitely sweet and clear. 
The exact size cannot be made out but the depth of water is at least 
six or seven feet and the extent of excavation not less than thirty 
to forty feet square. Three massive pillars appear supporting the 
roof. The ro« is lateritc and hence no doubt the abundant supply 
of excellent water wMoh filters from above. The upper fort is 
nearly all made of laterite with no traces of quarrying about. 
It seems therefore not improbable that the ponds were excavated 
by the fort builders and the stone used for the fort wmls. There 
ai-efour other similar ponds completely blocked up. ^ir stone 
and that of the hig pond on the top would amply mffioe for the 
external work considerable as it is. The ft 

used by the people as a tonic for women 

Tdtoha, a sage who ^ J ^ Ve small temple of 

chief of Phaltan and an semd under 

In th® ^n*ipu6 ecneml of Anrangzeb's army against Bijdfur 
SS Ms efcaJaded rrftL/Ivado > Km Bijdpnr government 

and witn nis^ Afogbals probably by treaty. 

again .gppm 7 g , in 1673 and apparently held it ever 

though twicein 3675and 1676 he had to retake the open 
“^*®?.^^ i?2hSrhood, the estate-holders of which were always 
refel Sst bimJ The fort was taken by the IToghals in 
but was ceded to Sbdhu in 1 120 in the Imperial grants made 
1,im in that year.^ Ida revemio statement of about 1790 
mzfWa annears as the head of a sub-division in the Ndhisdmg 

£*1;.* of a. Jfjri'M. B1 1818 ..ta il d,enrf by» 
dJLSoot of Ocueiol Pntelor'. .my froa tt.pl.te,. „d a spur 
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Places. islnnii)nr shows tlio fact which is undoubted that the town was at 

Unu.v-I<it.(MPi*j;. ***** ^*11**** **' ccdony. Uriin fho Hindu and older quarter 

18 on tlio cast and contains littlo of note except the shrine or danjdh 
of Sh.ambhnappa Koshti. Shainbhnappa was a Hindu devotee of the 
wearer c.isto, out took for his spiritual director a Musalman saint 
named Bdra Phdn wholired ntilliilgaon in Miraj twentj-eight miles 
south-east of Isldinpur. Shambhnappa used to travel this distance 
everj night for eight years, at tho end of which ho broke down. The 
saint touched at his devotion offered to return with him; and 
Shnmblitulppa then built tho dargiih in honour of B&va Phan when 
ho died, and continued to perform devotions at his shrine till his 
own reputation for sanctity increased. Several miracles are said 
to have been performed by Shambhnappa. One dn3% while sitting 
rapt in religions contemplation, ho suddenly informed tho bystanders 
that ho had boon invoked by a mercbnnt to save his ship, that ho 
liad been in the spirit to tlio ship, and had saved it. As a proof 
Lo produced .^alt water from his bosom. Another trader jonmoying 
over the S.ahyiidris met with a tiger but on his invoking Shnmbhn- 
appa tho tiger fled. It is further related that the lIusalmAns 
objected to Shambhnappa a Hindu becoming tho disciple of their 
JPir. They mot togotber and olmllenged him to prove bis mission 
hy reading tho Kamn. Ho called for some blank paper and off it 
read tlio wliolc Ktirdn. After this test tho Musalmdns troubled 
him no more. Ho was then tested by tho Hindns. A covered pot 
contaiuing.flosb was placed ns an offering with tho view of tempting 
liipi to cat tho flesh and thereby vioLito tho chief title to sanctity 
among Hindus. But whenheorderedthe vessel tobe opened the flesh 
had vanished and Jnsminum znmbac or mop rn flowers blossomed inits 
stead. This test was not deemed Bufiicient. Some Jogis or religious 
hoggnrs getting jealous of him threatened to carry him off by force 
if ho did not satisfy on tho spot their unexpressed desires. Ho 
immediately produced two liundred mangoes with rice bread which 
turned out to bo exactly what they had desired, and this notwith- 
staucliiig that it was tho dark twelfth of Mdp/i (February -hi arch), 
no.nrly two months before the mango season (April-hfoy) commenced'. 
In honour of this exploit a charity dinner is given on that day to all • 
comers. A fair also is hold from the tenth to the fifteenth of 
Kurlili or October-Hovombor and a fine mandap or hall is arranged 
in tho courtyard of tho dargdh, tho covering of which is a gorgeous 
cloth woven and decorated by the various weaver castes of the town. 
Tho dargdh is a square building with a dome and four of the usual 
small ■ cupolas and contains tho tomb of Bilva Phsln. Isldmpnr 
contains tho residence of Snrddr Anandrilv Mnntri. The residence 
is in the usual JIarfitha mansion style but of no special size. It 
overlooks a pond and is surrounded by a brick wall and moat which 
probably formed the original Musalmdn fort of laldmpur. The rest 
of the town is straggling and poorly built and is badly situated 
for water. The town has one large moneylending firm and a 
good many smaller grain and cloth merchants and a large class 
of weavers. ' There are about thirty traders mostly Brdhmans 
Mfirwdr and Gujarat and Lingdyat Vdm's, and Mardtha Kunbis! 
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TTl / qHitrrents and sardetlrnitm in She- 

gaon in KLdnapnr, Asangaon and Pangad in Sdtdra, and in the WSi 
sab-division the F^d^undi claims over the following sammats or 
sub-divisioiishiimb, Vaghotej BToregaon, Jokbora, and Jdmbulkbora 
consisting of two per cent of the revenue and two big/ids per 
chahtir of land, and on izafat or service tenure the village of Meunvli, 
including the svardj and indm quit-rents, arid the iwnm quit-rents in 
Me followingforts, Santoshgad, Vardbangad, Mobangad, Kalydngad, 
Kamdlgad, Qiandangad, Vandangad, and Vairdtgad; assaranjdmthe 
Mtheri contribution from Bagni in Pandi Tasgaon, and assignments 
of mokAxa, Icittd &o. in many other villages. This ancestor was a 
verj' religious man who founded in 1769 a religions establishment 
in honour of Palkeshvar Mahddev at Sidapur in Kardd, as well as at 
Asangaon in Sdtdra in honour of Xamaleshvar and Bhimdshankar 
at "Wd-i, and huilt temples at his native village of Kochre, and gave 
much land to Brdhmans. ‘ The Rdja’s records were full of testimonies 
to his success. He died in 1747. His son Ghanasbydm was then 
invested as Mantri and Trimbakrdv was given the sarieslimuVhi 
and dues in Tnljdpnr and the Bdldgbdt enjoyed by bis father. 
His descendants now live in Bdgni. , Ghanasbydm had his indma 
confirmed by the Pesbwn Bdldji Bajirdv, and in 1779 be built a 
temple at Bbilavdi in Tdsgaon and made a pilgrimage to Benares, 
performing many charities and building temples and rest-honses. 
He then became a sanydsi or recluse and retired to Benares dying 
in 1780. His son Eaghundtbrdv succeeded him. Be was born in 
1743 and after many good deeds died in 1789. Jayvantrdv his son 
succeeded him and died in 1832.' Bajirdv the last Peshwa unjustly 
resumed much of his possessions. Raghundthrdv Jayvaut, father 
of the present Mantri, was born in 1806 and was invested as Mantri 
by Pratdpsinh Mahdrdj in 1832. His possessions were curtailed by 
the invalidation of his title to three villages in Belganm hy the 
Jnam commission. He bore a high reputation for justice, courc^o, 
and good service as Mantri and died at Islampur in 1874. The 
present representative of the house Ahandrdv Saghundth m for^- 
two years old and was made a second class Sardar in 18/4. Ho 
enjoys a gross yearly income of about £1810 (Rs. 18,100). 

Vaduj, 17° 34' north latitude and 74° 31' east longitude, on the 
PaBesavli-Shiagnapurroad, thirty-one miles south-east of Sdtara, is 
the head-quarters of the Khatdv sub-division, with in 1881 a popu- 
latiou of 3363. Besides the snb-divisional revenue and police offices 
on the standard Government plan, Vaduj has a post office and a 
vernacular school in a good Government bnilding. There is little 
trade and the place does not seem to have been very important 
at any time. The Yerla runs close to the soalh-vrest comer of the 
town, and gives an unfailing supply of good water. About a mile 
north-west of the town is a pleasant camp." In a revenue statement 
of about 1790 Varnja appears as the head of a pargana in the 
Edybag sarkdr with a revenue of £3750 (Rs. 87,o00).3 

1827 Chptain danea mentions Urun-Tslrfmpur ns a post-ruuncr’a atatinn tn'fli 
1500 houses, fifteen shops, and 'tyreniy wclle* Itinerary'} 34« 

-Details of Camps are gireh hclow in Appendix C. » .IVaring'e ATardfhAs, 24i, 
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n-Ii4 i, nn Vo ) $ * as also sometimes the western 

. 1 fi of ^hich a backwatw 

rnns when tho Knshna is in flood. A new village site, a quarter 

®>^0' ^“3 accordingly granted to 
this Tillngo about 1876 after the great Krishna floods of 1875. 
llio people, however, have taken little advantage of the concession 
owing to the distance of the new site from the Krishna their sole 
source of water-supply. A well was sunk at the new site but the 
supply was found to bo of poor quality and pTecariouB in quantity. 

\ diva 1ms a vornnculnr school in a good Government hnilding of the 
old type, consisting of one single room with a veranda on all four 
Bides. A municipality was estahlished at V&lva but abolished in 
1873 owing to tho smnllness of its income. Except the mansion of 
■tbo Thordt family of Dcshmnkhs the village has no remarkable 
buildings. The family first came into notice under Shdhn (1708-1749) 
and was confirmed in tbo deshmuJehi of villages extending up to 
■Sbirdia, besides receiving saranjdms or military grants of several 
largo and prodnetiro villages. The deshmukhi dates from the 
Mtisalmdns. This family must not be confounded with that of the 
groat Dbnndjirdv with which it is but distantly connected. 

In October 1659 SMvdji took Vdiva after capturing Sbirdia. 
Tbo Idtilininmndans had so depopulated it that a donkey sprang over 
tho walls. Tho first Pratinidhi and Edmchandra Pant Amdtya 
rcpopnlated it about 1690, wbon Amiitya was given the command of 
Visbfilgad and Panhdla. In 1684 the district was occupied during 
tho monsoon by a hloghal army under Sultan hindsszim who 
cantoned on tho hanks of the Krishna. It was then annexed 
by Sambhdji to KolLdpur and snffored greatly t-om the ravages 
of Udaji Cbavbdn. Tho Pant Pratinidhi surprised the camp of ' 
Sambhdji and Clmvhan, Tnsbvantrdv Thordt was^ killed^ in the 
engagement, and they wore driven to Panhdla with tho loss ^ofi 
all tbeir baggage. This first occasioned tho cession to the Sdtara 
king of tho Vdiva district north of tho Vdrna and Shdhu then 
placed Vdiva under a /Mna at Isldrapur, and gave charge of it to 
ono Kusdji Bhonslo. Tiio first noteworthy Thordt was Bhonsle’s 
sarnobat. Tho charge of tlio district was given over to him by 
Bdidji Bdjirdv the third Peshwa (1740-1761) and continued in the 
Thordt family till the British annexation in 1818. In a revenue 
statement of about 1 790 Vdiva appears as the head of a pargam in 
tho Rdybdg sarlidr with a revenue of £7600 (Rs; 75,000^® 

Vardhangad' hill fort lies on the BhddJe-Kundal spur of the 
Mahddev range at a point of it on the boundary between the Kore- 
gaon and Khatdv sub-divisions, seven miles north-east of Koregaon 
and nineteen miles north-east of Sdtdra. It is a round-topped hill 
rising about 900 feet above the plain below on the west or Koresaon 
side and about 700 feet on the east or Khatdv side. The ascent t^h 
fcrt is from a mdehi or hamlet at its foot on the Khatdv side 
is easily reached from the Sdtdra-Pandharpnr road, which winds np 

» Grant Duffs MarttMs, 325. ® Waring’s MarilthiSs, 244. 
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Places. norm of liio fort, nod tlio fort trns then surrondored to him. Ho 

adiniiiiKtcrcd it for five years till 1811 when tlio Pc.shwa took charge 
^ of it.* It nppoars to hnro surreudored in 3818 rrithout rcsistnuco. 

' Turr'*^ Va'rUgad Fort in liKn lips, ns the crow* flics, about twelve miles 
norlli-wcpt of Daliivndi, within the limits of Panvnn village. Tho 
best wn}’ to if is to onntp ntPingli Bndrnkh four miles south-west of 
Dnliiradi and to travel tlicncc by tlio vory rongh Tdsgaon-Mogrflltt 
road for about ten miles to Jddliavvfldi, n hamlet of JJijvadi village 
lying nlinosL n quarter of a mile cast and within sight of the road; 
from hero n well marked track duo west goes to tho village of 
Tondlo, and from Tondlc a path leads direct to tho fort over rough 
ground hrokon hut perfectly passnblo hy a pony, 'and skirting tho 
iiortlicni liaso of tho long plateau of Panvnn. Tho direction of tho 
path is generally a little north of wc.«t and it crosses innumerable 
small iiivinc.s and wator-courses wbicb lead tbrongb rough hill 
tracts to the edge of the plateau of which the SKn sub-division 
ehiffly consists. Tlie.so slrciims pour down the bare sides of the 
main hill range, hero some 1000 to 1500 feet high, on to the plain 
of Girvi adjoining the PlmU.au state. The countrj' all the way 
from Pingli m terribly Iwro and rocky. Here “Ibo^ stony bills and 
ravinc.s are iiitomiptpd by fairly level plateaus wa’th tolomblo soil 
and good sitc.s for cultivation and grazing. A few small deer and 
fhhikhiira will jirolmbly bo scon, wbilo cattle are every where 
browsing in considerable numbers. Three hamlets, one of them 
known ns Ghoddvddi, are reached, and some woll-to-do cultivators 
will probably meet the visitor and tnim out to bo Gadkaris or 
descendants of the ancient hereditary fort garrison. Tho hamlet is 
situated on a projection between llio two ravines, and has been built 
on n bill of n trimented conical shape. The hill rises about 250 feet 
above the level of tlio plntenii, wbicb itself constitutes tho summit of 
the hlnliddcv range at this point. Tbo conn with the walls on it is 
scon from a groat distance nnd nppears very small indeed. But on 
near approach it is seen to bo but tbo inner citadel of a place of 
considcmblo size and strongtli for tho times in wbicb it was built. 
On tlio Boutli-wcst tho outer wall or onceinto is entered by a rude 
gateway of a single pointed arch about eight feet high and five feet 
broad. As usual Ibero is a curtain of solid inasoniy inside. Tlie 
g.atoIics about 130 yards east of tbe edge of the plateau, which 
there terminates in an almost unbroken vertical precipice of several 
hundred feet in height and receding in a north-easterly direction. 
No wall was built nloug about three hundred yards of this part which 
is absolutely nnscnlable, but for tbo rest of the way tho walling is 
continued along tho edge of tho oh'ff in a north-east direction for 
about another three hundred yards. Here it turns still following the 
cliff to tho south-east for another seven hundred yards, and then 
gradually rounds to tho westward covering four hundred and fifty 
yards more till it meets tho gateway. But for the 'break of the 
inaccessible precipice this outer wall would, form a nearly equilateral 


’ Papera in possesaion of the fort Salmis. , 

• . S ' 
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The outer walla east of the gates hare bastions at every turn of the 
cliffs^ aud the masonry here is particularly strong and well preserv- 
ed. It would appear that attacks were dreaded chiefly from the 
plain helow. The assailants could either come up the spur towards 
the north entrance or they might attempt the spurs on the other side 
of the eastern ravine aud attack the southern gateway. Hence 
apparently the reason for strengthening the walls of the enceinte on 
tms sida After passing the southern gateway the assailants would be 
commanded from the lower citadel. They would then be encountered 
by the cross wall. If that obstacle was overcome the besieged would 
run round the east side and into the two citadels. The appearance 
from the fort of the plain in the north is most formidable. It would 
however be easily captured now. The Panvan plateau completely 
commonds and indeed almost overhangs it. The fort is believed to 
have been built by Shivaji to resist the Moghals whose attacks he must 
have dreaded from the plain below. The Kdrkhdnis or Superintendent 
of the fort was a Prahhu and his descendant a fine strong young 
man sHIl lives on lauds held by him in the neighhonrhood. The 
fort garrison consisted of 200 EamoshiSj Mh^rs, and other hweditary 
Gadkaris besides sepoys. It was surrendered in 1818 to Vithml 
Pant Phadnis of the Edja of Satdra left in charge of the town. He 
detached 200 men to take possession, being part of force then 
raised to protect the town from the enterprises of B^jirUvs 
garrisons then in the neighbourhood.* 

Va'SOtahill fort in JdvH is situated five miles west-north-west of 
Tdmbi, at the head of a small valley which bmuches west from the 
Hovna. At the mouth of the valley is a village named V6sota, but 
&rt is within the limits of Met Indoli village, and on the veij 
ITrra nf the Sahvfidris. It is a flat-topped hill nearly oval in shape 

HOTkan side is probably some 3700 feet. The first clear drop is 

perhaps 1500 feet, which, Arthur’s Met Lidoh 

Sieerest on the Sahy^dris. The ascent is made from Met Indoh 
viE The first half is through dense forest apparently primeval, a 
block specially preserved to increase the difiBoulties of approM^g 
the fort. Emerging from this by the path which is here and there 
out into steps and gets steeper every yard there is a Mryi grove 
which is nasty to get through, but quite commanded from the fort. 
Further on is a perfectly bare piece of rock with rude steps cut in it. 
This leads to the doable gateway at the northern end of the eastern 
face along a causeway made for about twenty yards on a ridge 
below the scarp. To enter this the path, here much blocked up 
with fallen debris, turns right round to the south, aud by some fifty 
steps out in the rock emerges on to the plateau above. There are 
three massive masoniy arches set in mortar and apparently of 
Musalmdn type. The space on the top is some fifteen acres in 
extent. On reaching the top_ and turning to the north close 
by is the temple of Chandim a small plain stone structure. 
Fifty yards farther is a largo pond forty feet square and fifty feet 

. 1 Elphinstoao in FcndhiSd and MarAtha War Papers, 215, 
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^1 7) ®®Dt the S^tara Edja and bia family into confinetnent at 

V jwota, bat before the end of the month the princes Tvere brought away 
and sent to join his camp on march from Pandharpur to the JiinnaP 
hillg. ITte .wives and families with him remained till the following 
April. About the same time Cornets Hunter and Morrison of thp 
Madras establishment, on their way from Haidarabad to Poona with 
a sma’h escort, were captured by fhePeshwa’s forces at Uruli about 
fifteen miles east of Poona after a manful resistance, sent first to 
Kdagoii fort in HoMba^ where they were severely treated and 
thence to V^ota, At Vasota theywere lodged in a single room in 
the head-quarter buildings. A man named Mbdtdrji Hanhoji Ghavhiln 
looked after them and was rewarded by the British Government 
for his attentions. Their humane treatment was due -to the special 
ordere of B&pu Gokhale. The British force advanced from Medba 
by Bilmnoli and Tdmbi, driving in outposts at Vdsota and met at 
Indoli. iJegotiations were opened with the commandant one Bhdskar 
Pant, but he obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces 
then .advanced a detachment under cover of the thick forest 
before mentioned to positions in the idrvi grove where'they dug 
shelters for themselves in the hill side. A batteiy was set up on 
the old fort. The local stoiy is that negotiations proceeded seven 
days, when at last it was decided to bombard. Tie first shot fell 
over in the Honkan, the next in the powder magazine which it 
blew np, the third in the temple of Chandkdi, and the fourth in the 
middle of the head-quarter on which the commandant surrendered. 
This is tho native account but evidently not true, as, according to 
Grant Duff, the bombardment lasted twenty hours.® The -prize? 
properly amounted to about £20,000 (Bs. 2 lalelis) and the S&tdrn 
^ja recovered family jewels Worth £30,000 (B.3. 3 Jeilriis).® 

Y41va is an alienated village of about 2800 people 
on the bonks of a stream called the Bhogdvati Ganga six miles 
nortb-west of Peth. The village lies on both banks of the river ann 
is in charge of a Brdbman kamdvisddr under the Knrundvfid chief 
to whom°it belongs. The village has an indigenous school and a 
liquor shop under the British Government. The streets and roa^s 
are better than is usual in villages of its size and there are two or 
three well off merchants trading in tobacco, raw sugar, and other 
agrionltural produce. On the left bank of the stream, in the west 
half of the'rillage, are two temples of Lakshmin^rdyan and YAteshvor 
MahAdev. The original portions of the structures are of finely 
hewn stone and consist of an inner shrine or gdbhdra about ten 
feet square and dome-roofed. The entrance is by an arch three 
feet wide and built like the walls three feet thick. There is a cross 
passage two feet wide and another similar door leading by ono 
step into the outer hall, the vestibule or maadap, which is about 
fourteen feet square with the corners cut off by oblique canopy-like 
arches. The roof is also dome-shaped and about thirty feet high 
allvof large stone. > Two more steps lead into another mandap with 


•1 Compare Bom. Gnzottcer, 323, 471-472. ® Details given obevo pp, 300-307, 

f Bombay Conner, 18tb Apnl ISIS..'. ‘ ' 
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Chapter XI7. wall. The who- live Iici-e used to bo connected witli 

Places. i^hopSlpjni fort IwcMly-fowr miles to the e.ist. 

. \ni, H 73’ SS’ cact longitndo, on the 

h'ft li.nnfc of the Kn-.linn, tn*fiity-ono wiles vorth-vrest of Sdtnra, 
iH n holy town, the henchritnirtors of the Wdi sub-division, with 
Jij 1S31 n |)oj)nlntion of IJ,C2C. Tho town lies Cifty-six miles south- 
east of Poona with which it is connected by a metalled road wliicli 
bninchea off from tho Soiilhcrn Mardtlin Conntry mail road at 
^l***!*l tnilcs ea'^t ol A\ Si and forty-eight mites south oi Poona. 

Si IS one of tho iiio'l sacred ^ilaces on tho Krishna, and has a 
largo DrShtnnn population. At the west end of tho town tho 
river forms n |K)o 1 partly by the aid of a stone weir built from the 
stops atiout fifty yards nbovn a largo temple of Gnnpati. Tho 
fnce of the river f»»r Imlfa mile is lined with steps, and for an hoar 
after dawn mid before sunset people nro incessantly engaged in 
their nblulinn.s nnd rlofhcs-wasliing. The river banks are low and 
overhung with grass nnd trees. TJie country round is beautifully 
wooded with inangoe.s, and the Pasanii nnd Pnndavgatl ranges form 
n iiolile baekgruiuul to the smiling valley viewed either from north or 
south, while to the west tho Snhy.'ldri miig'o rises blue in tbo distance, 
and soiitb tho Krishna winds on ever- widening and deepening, its 
hanks clothed with fertility andrerdnro. The 1872 census showed 
a population of 11,002 of whom 10,126 were Jlindiis nnd 936 
^rnsalmdtis. Tho IS81 census showed on increase of CN or 11,676 
of whom 10,098 were liindiis 903 Mns.nlmnns nnd fifteen Christians. 
Besides tho sub-divisional revenno nnd police offices, Wdi has a 
municipality, sub-iiidge’s court, dispensary, post oflico, travellers' 
bungalow, and about twenty leroplos. The municipality, which was 
ostnbbsliod in 185.% bad in'l8.S2-83 an income of £049 (Its. 6490) 
excluding a balniico of £203 (Its. 2030) nnd an expenditure of 
£704 (Ra. 7010). The di.spensnry, which was established in 3804, 
treated in 1883 twenty-ono in-patients nnd 0724 out-patients at a 
cost of £117 (Ils. 1170). IViH is a largo trade centre containing 
about JfiU well-to-do traders ino.stly Brdhnians, Aldrwiir and Gujarat- 
Vjtuis, lifaraflia Knubis, SiSIis, Kosbfis, Telis, Kasdrs, and Musal- 
tmlns. From Bombay nnd Pooim JWrwdr I'ltnis import Bombay 
and English piccegoods nnd twist; from Chiplnn the Penis import 
salt, boiolnnts, dates, nnd groceries; from Poona and Siibnra the 
Kdsitrs import copper and brass pots; from Nnhar or Malcolmpeth 
tbo Musulmdns import potatoes and vegetables ; nnd from Bdvdhan 
and Suriil-Knvthn tbo Sdlis nnd Koshtis import small quantities of 
women’s robes or tut/dis. Besides importing women's robes from 
Bdrdhan nnd Surnl-Knvthn tbo Sdlis and Koshtis prepare women's 
robes, waistclotlis, bodicecloths or Mans, and other hand-made goods 
from the twist which they buy from Mdrwdr Vdnis and sell - them 

. to consumers in tbeir bouses. 

Ttmpfa. . Beginning^ . from above, the first group of buildings is on the 
north hank of the Krishna, and consists of a ghat or steps, a vdda 


^3 .Tho temple aeoounta wo from tho MS. papers of the late Mr. E. H. tittle 


as. 
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tVii. nnd n Jliilinnunnrlati dotiic; tlio temple vminlap is domed and there 

Tempht. nro lOiii' ]nn«nclt's at tho coi ners, 'i’he large bull or Nandi in front, 

wtuler a plain canopy with plain scolloped nrclies, is carved out of a 
rongnificcnt piece of black basalt. The bells and flowers with which 
it is acloniod are very bpautifiilly cut. Tho whole temple structure 
is of basalt nticl tho piflnrs .originnlly black are polished to the 
brightness of a mirror. Tlicro is a little ornamoutation al the spriug 
of the arches and on the facade butuone elsewhere. But the exquisite 
fineness of tho stone work and material imd its general lightness 
make tho building tho best sight in AViii. The next, away from the 
river on the en<!t side of the market, is a temple of Malidlakshmi 
built in 1778 by .innndmv Bhikdji Bdstia at a cost of £27,563 
(Ps. 2,7b,G30). Tho tcmjilc, about seventy feet high, consists of a 
Tcslibnlo and slirrae, which together measure about seventy feet 
from back to front, llic facade is about forty feet from side to side. 
Tlio vestibule is open in front with two pillars and pilasters in antis. 
Tlio corners at (lie top are rounded off by scolloped work. In tho 
floor is a trap door and tbc roof is formed of large slabs stretching 
from lintel to lintel. Tho viandap has two doors on each side, 
five pillars in depth with two in width, and on a lower step an 
nciditiounl range over a Btylohato approached by three steps. The 
•whole looks bonry and dark. Tlio beauty of the Lakshmi temple 
is its gracefully tapering spire which has a square base with a 
liandsoroo frieze above which are five dodecagonnl tiere surmounted 
by an urn or hatas. Tho whole is about fifty-six feet high. 



(Bs. 2,10,250). A covered court or vmndap (48'xl8') of five 
round arches, supported by square-based massive pillars five feet 
thick with a ent-sfone roof witbout intermediate support, leads to 
n raised veranda with three small Mnhammadaii Saracenic arches^ 
boliind which is the shrine. TLo walls are very thick, with .five 
Ecolloped arches on each side and three in front. Tie roof facade 
is worked in arabesques. Tie spire is poor, and consists of three 
octagonal tiers. The whole about fifteen feet high is of beautifully 
cut gray stone and excepting the spire very handsome. Tie 
mavdap or tail is the best m Wdi. There are ten other temples 
on tie river bank of no special note, eight of them dedicated 
to Mnliddev, one to Daltdtrnyn, and ono to Vifboba. Q'ie eight 
Mnhddev temples built, by various private individuals vaiy in date 
from 3740 to 1S54.* The temple of Dattdrraya was built in 1861 
by a mendionnb named Vyankoba Bdva on a pidf or laudinc made 
in 1786 by Anandrav Bdstin. The temple of Vifboba was bnilt 
by Tdi Sdbeb the great-grandmotier of tie Bhor chief, 

Th^pilloia BJipporting tho nrohes are of plated Work in beautifully polished 

*Tho temple dates arc 1740/ 1744, J7C0, 1/00, IJCO, 1608, aad 1854 Tlio j * r 
<ine is not known.. ' ; “ , ~ ' -‘■a® unto of 
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lint only fragments of them arc left. On the ■ 
i hand wall near the back are tlio remains of some human 

S-T,nn standing females and two seated males, all 

non lioadlcss and otherwi.se mutilated, The other caves are smaller 
and not of much interest. 

Its position on the Krishna in a beantifiil valley and the Buddhist 
caves in Its iioighhourhoodi show Witi to have been a holy town 
and an old Buddhist settlement. Wdi is locally believed to be 
t iratimgari,- the scene of the thirteenth year exile of the Pdndavs.* 
Aothing furfliens known of Wiii until Musalmdn times. In 1429 
Malik -nl-Tuiar, the Balimani governor of Oanlatabad, after subduing 
the Rainoshis and other banditti of Khatdv and tho Mahddev hills 
TOiiTchcd to Wdi.* Between Ui)3 and 1480 ^Yd^ is mentioned as a 
inililnry post of Iho Bahninnis from where troops were ordered in 
14G4 to join the Balunani minister irdhir.ud Gdwdn in his Konknn 
expedition.'' About 1G4S IVai was tlio liead-ipiorters of a Bijdpur 
mohamtlar or niniingor.® IVheu Sbivaji rebelled, ho took possession 
of Wdi, and before hi.s murder at Pratiipgad in lCo9 Wdi was 
tlio scone of tho last halt of Afzulkh.ii) and liis ill-fated expedition.^ 
From this time IViii passed to tho Mardthiis. In 1687 it was 
atfackotr b 3 '’ the Bijdpur general Shirjekhdn who suffered here a 
defeat at tho hands of tho abloilfardtlin general jffarabirrdv Mohite 
wJio however was killed on tho occasion. 3’his victory enabled the 
Mardthus to occupy much of tho open country they had preriously 
lost to the htoghals.® Tho latter got possession of Wdi again in 
lG90in tho reign of RdjdTam (1689-1700), but it was regained for 
tho Mnrathds in tho sumo reign by Santtiji Ghorpade the oldest 
Tcpresontative of tho Kdpshi Ghorpado family. Ramchandrapaut, 
ono of the chief men of the tiipe, and aftorwai’ds made minister or 
aiAditja, proposed a stratagem whereby Saiitdji managed to 
coinpleloly surprise tho faujddr of Wdi, took him prisoner with all bis 
ti'oops, and osfablished n Iilnrathn post or tJuitia in the town. On its 
capture tho Wni district was given in charge of Shankrdji Karayan 
a dork of Rdmcliandrapant who retook from the Moglials the 
important fortress of Rdjgad in tho Bhor stiue.® W ai then fell into 
tlio Iinnds of tho Pesliwds, but in 1753 was occupied by Rdjdrdm’s 
widow Tdrdbni with tho aid of 5000 Rdmosbis and MarSthas.“ 
About -1774 Rdm Shdstri,the Bpiritiinl and legal adviser at the Poona 
court, retired from tho government, in disgust to a sequestered place 
near Wdi on hearing that Rngluindthrnv finally connived at the 
murder of his nephew Ndrdynnruv Peshwa.“ Abouc 17S0 the Rdstia 
family of Wdi first began to rise to iniluenco at the Peshwa's court 
at Poona whore they sided with the ministerial party against the 
encroachments of Mahddji Sindia.^® In October 1791 Major Price, 


^ Ur. Burgess' Ant^uarias Lists, 65-69. See above pp. 224,61.9. 

Hence tue name Vainltgad given to the fort in tlie noighboiirhoocl 
s F«^kland’a Ch^w Chow, 151-102, ‘ Grant DulTs Maritbis 2B 

» Bngga' Fonshta, H. 483 . • Grant Duff’s «o 

» Grant Buff’s MirtthiU, 166. « Grant Duff’s ’ i'l.t* 

n Grant Duff’s MardthAs,' 362.. - “ Gnmt 
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•wnllodj reniniiis of -wlncli may bo still soon. About o mile east ol the 
villngo is nn cxcollont grove of mangoes for a camp. 

Yerad village, \vitb in 1881 a population of 705, lics'close to the 
Kar.'ld-Kumbbfirli pass road three miles south-ivest of Patau. Close 
to tho south of the road on tho river bank, conspicuous from afar, is 
a £no grovo of mango trees. In tho middle of this grove is a 
small stone temple with a tiled roof and n ling said to be Yedoba 
nn incarnation of Shiv. Silver masks of the god are carried in 
procession on the fair day, namely tho fall-moon of Glwitra or 
March- April. Somo 10,000 people assemble every year, this being 
the favourite fair of the hill cultivators who couio from very long 
distances to visit it. They stay three days and camp in eveiy 
direction. Special police parties are detached for snnitai'y 
arrangements, notwithstanding wliich the nuisance and pollution 
of the Koynn river is great. On this account Terad, though a 
fnvonrito camp, should not bo visited between the fair and the 
monsoon following. In tho pools near the village mahstir cun be 
caught trolling or with the spoon bait. 
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onc-fourfli is black and gray. Scjircoly any of the land is watered ; 
\rJiat thcio is is watered from wells and fair weather dams. Of rivers 
above the Sahyadns the Miilhn runs in the north and thelfira in the 
south, and below the Sah 5 'ndris the Amba runs south-west. Of roads 
above the Salij'adris the Pandharpur-jHahiid made cart-road runs east 
and west by the Yarandha pass and Rhor to Mahdd in KoMba ; and 
tbe Poona-Bclgaum mail road runs north and south by the l^amatld 
pass ; and below tho Sahyddris the Poona-Pnnvel road by theBhor pass 
mns alittlcahorc its northern boundary. The state is at present under 
Bun’cy, but no one sub-division has been finally settled. In 1882-83 it 
had three civil and seven criminal courts. Besides thirty horsemen in 
tho huzurpdga or hcod-qunrter guard who aid os mounted police, the 
police were 184 strong. There is no municipality, but a committee of 
five officers suporviso sanitary arrangements on which £164 (Rb.1640) 
were spent in 1882. In 1882-83 the actual revenue wos returned at 
£40,S00 (Rs. 4,95,000) and the expenditure at £48,800 (Rs. 4,88,000). 
Tho local funds coRcctions amounted to £3100 (Rs. 31,000), which 
arc said to have been spent on local objects ; 1045 patients were treated 
at the Bhor dispensary and 2267 persons were vaccinated. tWo 
are twenty-seven schools with 923 pupils. 

In 1697Rdjnrdm, tho son of Shivdji, appointed ShankrajiRdr/iyan 
Pant Sachiv lor his able sciTiccs.^ He wos given an estoto orjdgir 
and other vaiana or rcnt-fj'co lends. In 1707, Sbankrdji died at 
Ambovd^ and was succeeded by his son Rftro. On his death in 
March 1737, Rdro was succeeded by lus nephew ChimnAji who hod 
three sons Sadfishivrav, Anandrfiv, ondRaghunothrAv. In 1757, on 
the death of Ohimndji, his eldest son SadAshivrav became Pont 
Sachip, In 1787, on his death Saddshivrilv was succeeded by his 
youngest brother Raghundthniv. On RagbunAlhrdv’s death in i791> 
his son ShankarrAv became Pant Sachiv. Ho hod no male issue and 
adopted Ghimndji who succeeded him in 1798. Till their downfall 
in 1818, Ohimndji continued in the sendco of the Peshwds. On his 
death in 1827, Ghimndji was succeeded by his adopted son 
Roghundthrdv ; for this adoption a nazarana or present of £4000 
(Bs. 40,000) was paid to tho lldjn of Sdtara. In 1836 Rnghundthrdv, 
being without Icgitimato malo issue, adopted Ghimndji who succeeded 
him in 1839. On the 12th of February 18T1, on his death Chimnilji 
was succeeded by his son Shankarxdv, the present chief. During the 
chief’s minority a Jcdrhhdri or manogcr was appointed by the British 
Government to look after his affairs. In 1874 at the age of 
twenty-one, Shonkarrav assumed the charge of lus state. The Pant 
Sachiv ranks ns first class sarddr. Hois a Brahman by caste and 
his head-quarters are at Bhor. He pays a yearly tribute of £523 
10s. (Rs. 5235) to the British Government, nominally on account of 
pilkhdna or elephant stables. 


1 The pant sachiv was one of tho titles given to his eight ministm o, . ... 
at tho time of his crowning in IC74. Tho eight titles were the pesfuoa 
minister, pant amdti/a or councillor, pant sachiv or minister, mantri or i*"™? 
councillor, sumant or foreign minister, nyriyddhish or judge, and fisuoral 

learned. In ICOS a ninth title of pant pratinitlhi or viceroy, ranulr™ i- ® the 
the other eight, was created by lldjrtnini. , •” higher than 
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States- 

Phaltan. 

History. 


tPhaltan and died in 1394._ Between 1394 and 1630 nine chiefs ruled 
at JPhaltan, about whom little but theii’ names is Itnown.^ In 1644 
the ruling chirf |Mudhoji_ (1630 - 1644) was killed by the king of 
Bijdpur, and his son Bandji was token prisoner to Bijdpur. In 1651 
Bandji was restored to his father’s estate. He had four sons 
Mahdddjij Gorkhoji, Yangoji, and Itfudhoji. In lOrd, on the death 
of Bandji his third son Yangoji succeeded, but died 'nuthout issue in 
1693, and was succeeded by his nephew Jdnoji. Jdnoji was deposed 
by his step-brother Bandji, and was afterwards restored by Shdbu 
of Sntdra (1708 - 1749). In 1748, on bis death Jdnoii was 
succeeded by his son Mudhoji. In 1765, on the death of hludhoji, 
his wife Sagundbdi administered the state for a short time, but was 
deposed by Peshwa Mddbavrdv Balldl and one SojTa]i raised, to the 
ohiefship. In 1774 Sagundbai adopted a son Mdloji, and with the 
aid of Peshwa hlddhavrav Hdrdyon regained control of the state. 
In 1777, on his death Mdloji was succeeded by his adopted son 
Jdnrav. Jdnrdv continued in the service of the Peshwa s till their 
fall in 1818. On the 1st of January 1825, on Janrdv’s death tlie 
state was attached by the Baja of Sdtdra, but on the 3rd of September 
1827Bandji was allowed to succeed on payment of a nazoraua or 
succession fee of £3000 (Es. 30,000). On the 17 th of 3iray l828, 
on Bandji’s death the state was again attached by the Baja ot batara. 
On the 3rd of December 1841, on payment of a wamraMO or succession 
fee of £3000 (Es. 30,000), Jibfii Ai Sdheb the wife ofBondjiwas 

allowed to adoptthepresentchief Mudhoiirav. ,3)unng Mudhonriv s 

minority Ai Sdheb acted as regent till her death on the 17th of 
Hovem^r 1853. After her dea& the Bntash Government managed 
Hie state tiE the 10th of February I 860 , when Mudbop^y wsput 
in sole charge of the state. The chief of Phaltan styled 
“ahlax^thfby caste and ranks 
quarters are at Phaltau, and he pays 

tribute of £960 (Es. 9600) on account of smrs « „ 

family holds a patent allowing adoption. In ma 
they do not follow the custom of pnmogemtere. 
deeply involved in debt, Hudhojirav applied 

loan and offered to resign the management of tlm s rjncembcr 
was paid and the affairs of the state were put in order. ^ In December 
1882 the offer was accepted and joint admimstratOTS were appointed, 
onethe son of the chief and the other a revenue officer of the Brihsh 
Government. The debts wbich amounted to ^^OjOOO 
will be discharged by a yearly instalment of about £2o (E . > ) 

and tlie state is expected to be free from debt in thirteen or fo 
years. Under the joint administration many of the department 
hare been reorganized, the pay of the poL'co has been rojscd, and 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act has been introduced to give 
tho cultivators the same protection ns in Poona or oAtAva. The 
joint administration bas also resumed the civil, onminaJ, and revenuo 
charge of tho Bdm-Sansthdn group of six viUagos, which have a 


1 Tbo nine oWefa ivcw : Vxmgoji (1301 - WOO). SlU (1420- 1445). 

Jova (1445-1470). B-Aji (1470- 1012). Jlodlioji (1512- 1627). BiljldAp (1657-1550). MlUoji 
11650-1070), and Vsngoji (1570-1530). 
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1717 on lus death Pai-asliimlm -iraB succebded by his second son 


- . ; cAutAoux. XII jjc ciica wituoui 

male issue and iras succeeded by his younger brother Jasnivon, 
commonly called Pddoba^ whom Shiihii appointed to lu‘s brotljcr's 
post of chief mim'ster. In 1750, when, on the dealli of Slniliu, tlio 
Peshwa became stipcme, D/idoba was deposed and in 1731 was 
succeeded by Shrinivas Gnngddhar, also called BhavAuruv and 
grandson of Dddoba’s elder brother Krishndji PnniabuvAm. In 1732, 
Dddoba was restored to the office, ivith Shrinivtis ns his assistant. 
On Dddoba’s death without issue, the office was given to Shriuivus. 
In 1762, Paghundthrav deposed Shrinivas and gjivo the offiro to 
his own son JBhtlsharrdv. Blidslcarrdv died four months a f tor get ting 
the office which was then given to Ndro Shankar. .In 1763 Shrini- 
vds also called BhavAnrdv intrigued with the Ifiztiin and Ilaghoji 
Bhonsla of Hdgpur and was restored. In 1765 he was again depo.sod 
by the Peshwa for disobedience, and his office was given to In's 
cousin Bhagvantrav Trimhak. Bhavtinriv then went to Poona 
where he lived for about four years, receiving £5000 (Its. 50,000) a 
year from tho Peshwa. In 1768, Bhavanrav was given a ftirnnjdm 
or militaiy grant of the yearly value of £50,000 (Its. 5 liikhit). lie 
waged constant war with tho jPraftmW/iiBhagrantrAylil} BhngnmliTtv 
died in 1775. In 1777 Bhavdnriiv died and was succeeded bv liis 
son Parashurnm. Parashurdm was bom tlio day after his father’s 
death, and was at once installed ns Pratimdhi by Ktlnn Pudunvis, 
who was a groat friend of his father. In 1795 at the age of clghloen 
Parashurdm Pant took charge of his estate or jagir. lie is said to 
have had great valour. He died in 1848 and was succeeded by the 
present chief ShrinivAsrdv, who had been adopted in 1847 with the 
permission of tho British Gos'cmment and tho late Rslja of Stltdra. 
A tiazardna- or succession fee was paid at tho time of adoption. 
Doling the government of Sir Bartlo Prero (1802-1867) ShrinivasRlv 
was a member of the Logislativo Council of Bombay. Tlio 
Pratinidhi is a Brahman by caste and ranks ns first class /tarddr. 
Ho lives at Aiindb, an isolated village in tho Kbnl.iv snb-divis1oii. 
Ho pays no tribute to Govoriunont. 

Jath stretebes cast and then north to flic JKn and Bbima about 
twenty miles south-east of Pandhnrjnir. It has an cstiiiiatcd area of 
885 square miles, a population in 1881 of 40,486 or fiftv-.six to the 
square mile, and in J883 a gross revenue rofiinied at £28,600 
(Ks. 2,80,000). It is bounded on tho nortli by .S.-lngola in .ShoLinur 


and 

south 


HttUgalvodlm in .Siingli, on tlie cn.sl by Indi mul Bijdpnr, on the 
Ii by Athni in Bclgaum, and on flic west by .Sangli yr:--,* 



Jlijjfpur. The 80utli-w«-.-.i moii.xooit bogbm 

cnd.s with liciivy thiiudor showers. _TJie iMadnis or north <• st 
monsoon Fometime.s extends to .Tafli in December, Diiriiifr*'f*j'* 
autumnal mouths intenulttcnf fevers nre common. Froj„ y" .* ‘i** 
September cholera appears almost every year. Tho buljj’ 
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States. adopted Bhimr&v bin Bhagvantrdv. BbimrAv on liis adoption took 

Jath. the name of Amritr^v. _ During Amritriv’s minority the state 

History. managed hy Bhdgirthihdi till her death in • 1845. On 

Bhdgirthibdi’e death Sakhojirdv S4vant was appointed Jcdrblidri or 
manager, and remained in office till Amritrilv come of age in 1865. 
In 1872 OTving to numerous complaints of oppression ontho part of 
Amritrar, the Government of Bombay ordered Captain, now lieute- 
nant Colonel, "West to moke inquiries into the aUcged grievances. 
The result of these inquiries was that both the civil and the criminal 
administration was taken out of the chief’s hands. The chief of Jath, 
who is styled Deshmukh, is a Mar^tha by caste and ranks as first 
class sarddr. Besides small sums on account of rights in other 
districts, the chief pays to the British Government a yearly tribute 
of £473 18s. (Bs. 4739) on account of sardeshmtilchi rights in the 
• Sdtara district and of £640 (Rs. 6400) in lieu of furnishing svars 
or horsemen. At present (1884) the chief has no jurisdiction. 
A Mrbhdri or manager has been appointed with the powers of a first 
class subordinate judge in mvil cases, and of a first class magistrate in 
criminal cases. ' 

DaphlIpub. The small state of DapMa'pur consisting of sis villnges, lies in 
the west of Jath. It is at present managed by a lady, the 
Bdisdheb Lnkshmibdi Daphli, who exercises the powers of a 
magistrate of the first class and in civil matters of a first class 
subordinate judge. Daphldpur has an estimated area of forty square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 6007 or 150 to the square mile, and 
in 1883 a gross revenue of £1160 (Bs. 11,600). In 1882 the 
survey of the state was completed and the assessment raised from 
£900 to £1300 (Bb. 9000 - 13,000). There ate three schools in 
the state. 
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PAPATE^OE.a3, 

Argcmonc mcxieam—Mctican or Gamboge Thistte. 

CAPPAEIDEiE. 

Oynandroiws peniafiiylla, 

A Iicnvy smelling pnrpIisL-flon-credTvced. Common in the plains 
fobT^opto’^). attached to an elevated 

Capparii tpinosii. 

Iho common Indian and oriental form of the Caper plant, notable 
lor Its ivory nlnto largo flowers and pniplo filaments. The 

Cappa^slplX-K^t 

Apparently leafless, with small pink flowers in many-flowered 
conymbs ; not very common j plains. 

Cappana pcdutmilosa. 

Cappans divaricata. 

■ A small tree with warty fruit ; plains. 

Gadaba indiea. 

Small shrub. Flowers small, whitish } near Mnmi, cold weather. 

SAMYI)ACEA3. 

Catearia glomcrata-—Pipdm. 

Sub-arboreous. Flowers gi'cen, inconspicuous, with sepals only. 
Fruit size of an olive, fleshy yellow and somewhat grooved when 
ripe. May. Uelvdk. 


PITTOSPORE.®. 

Pitto^nimflonhmdiim — Yelvdi. 

.All along the range of the Ghdts. (Dalzcll). 

POLTGALBAS. 

Polygala pemcarias/olia. 

Polygala chinensis. 

Low weeds appealing in the rains in the plains. The leaves are 
thick ; the first species has lilac, and the second, which is very 
common, yellow flowers. 

PORTULAOACE.®. 

Poaitdaca oleraeea, 

A wood 

TAMAEISarNE.(E. 

Tamarix erieoxdes. 

A common shrub in river beds and mountain streams. Flowers 
heath-like. 


. MALVACE.®. 

Sida Iwmilis. 

Sida catpinifolia — Chtkni. 

Cold weather. Flowers yollowish. The “ CSrikni” is used to make 
^oms, the twigs being at once supple and tough. On the Sahyfi- 


Aoxitilon polyandrum. 

A variety with orange flowers having a purple spot at the base 
TTrena clammy pubescence. ' Plains near Eimdal. ' 
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TMdalia aetileala, 

^•'wny*^nlghcst^jLdts’ of a large pea. 

Tcronia clcphantum. 

The “ ■vrood-apple.” Leaves smell Hke anise-seed. Palp of fruit 
good for jam. Plains. 

^gle marmeh$~JSel. 

The Del tree. Fruit considered to be a speoifio for dysentery. 
Tall thorny tree. 

Ailanffiiif cxecha. 

Plains. T7ood light, used for Byrord-hiuidleB. 

Balaniica Boxburghii—JIingan. 

A spiny tree vritli small green floTrers, and a hard fmit size of an 
egg, it'bich is employed in firc\rorks. A small hole is drilled in 
it, and the kernel extracted. "When the fruit is filled ■with powder 
and fired, it hursts with nn exceedingly loud report. 

BimSERACE.®. 

Bostccllta serrate — SaJphxdli. 

Hills near Umbraj. Low rcsinons trees. The resin is nsed for 
incense. Frankincense (olibanum) is supposed to be extracted 
from a Boswcllin. 

MELIACEAE. 

Melia asadaraelita. 

The Xfim tree. 

Melia a:adaradi. 

The Poraian lilac; usually found cultivated. 

Oedrela toona— Polar. 

Hedgerows at Fdnohgani. The wood is like inferior mahogany 
and is much used in Bengal for furniture, bedsteads, chairs, ana 
other articles. 

OLACmB®. 

Mappia faetida. 

A small tree with yellowish white extremely fmtldflowers. Haha- 
baleshvar ; common in the cold weather. ' 

CELASTUrNE.®. 

Qymno^oria rotkiana — TeJmti, _ 

Common thorny shrub with small white flowers. Deccan Hills. 
EUxodendron glaxxeim — Tamru. 

A small tree. Sdtdro and Eh^matki Gh&ts (Dalzell). 

HHAhlHE®!. 

fentilago calt/eina. 

Plains. A scandent shrub. Hativo name " Mialla lokundi bdl." 
ZisyplitisjvjulHi—Bor. 

Cultiyatcd for its fruit which is somewhat apple-like in taste. 
Zizyphm Mimmularia. 

A straggling thorny shmh ; the loait-a-bit. 

Zisgplvua rugooaa — Turan. 

Ghdts. Berry fleshy white. 

BhaTntvui Ti'ightii — Pagttvmi. 

Ghdts. Unarmed shrub. 

Seutia indiea — Okimfi. 

- A strnggUng thorny shrub. Tieaves sub-opposito. April. GhSt 
districts. 

AMPELIDE®!. 

Vitia aurievlata. , 

Hotable for its large leafy stipules. , . 

VUis pedata, ' , ■ ' • . 

Brides the ahore there are many species met with on the hiuher 
Ghats. 
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/Vow/m eardi/olia. 


Tqthroiia iinetom. 

CnltiTOted m siignrcano fields; also in riror tn 
Bcitfmg grouad for silt, “ 

Sesbania gnina{/lora, 

■‘“‘•“-i .»« ta, .uh 1.^. 

Getssapia erislata. 

tbe flowers with laige- 

Arachia llg^g^-SZ^aS: - 

CiiUivntcd. The earth or groundnut. A native of Africa- tie 
fi^rallcd nUta are tlie pods which force thomsolves into the srouud 

w . adultcmto olive oil. 

Zonita dtphtjUo, Var-icylonensis, 

Common in pastures about Slitdra in the rains. A very small nlant 
. .^*th yellowish flowers ; leaflets dotted. ^ 

Smiinia sciuttira. 
sdttlosa. 


tod wliioli 
They 


„ bigemim. 

„ Wanda. 

Tlio Smithins mnj bo gcncmlly recomised by the pod 
consists of covoral joints folded together inside the calyx. 

.nro oliiefly Ghdt plants impcarine m the rains. All have yellow 
floAvcra with usually a redi^spot. Some have very handsome leaves 
abruptly pinnate. 

Ahjsicatpna rugosus. 

Banks Vdrna Tivcv,_Knncygaum 5 n variety with long racemes; 
mliccs slightly ciliated and glumaccous in fruit. 

Ahjsiearpvs Utragonomws. 

Ahjsicatpua pubtscens. 

Sdtdra. Bains. ^ 

Dcamodium rotundfolivm. 

Sahjudris ; ond of rains. Flowors pinkish. Leaves simple. 
Desmodinmpaniflomm. 

Plains and Gh&ts. Cold weather ; leaves 1-3 foliolate. A variable 
plant, ns can bo seen atMahuboleshvnr, where it is common after 
the rains. 

Oieer aricfinum—Saiihara. 

Tho familiar ehana or gram ; cultivated. 

Vida hirsuta — Mdsur. 

Cultivated ; it affoi-ds a reddish grain, ivhich when ground and 
mixed with jrdri is said to form tho much advertised Btw- 
Icnta arabica (Dalzoll). 

Phaseoha grandis. 

_ Pasnmi ChKt; an croot plant. 

Phaseoha trinctvha, 

A twining plant. ' ’ 

Phaseolus mango — JJdid, • . 

Cultivated extensively. It is the earliest crop of the 
Vsgna vexillata. ® season. 

Phaseolus sepiarius of Dalz. and Gibson, Bombav 7 r)„~, m „ 
laige, rose-coloured. Bains; Ghdts; common 4^’ 
commonly known. «nion. Siweetpen as 

Ba{cafrondosa--Palaskakria, 

Not voiy common in tho plains. pjowBra 
Cold weather. Pod ivith a solitary seed nt tho tip™ red. 
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Cassia ptimila. , 

Pomposed of 5 sniainalpctak 

Si!SS4«a9is? 

Tamanndtu \ndkta— Chinch. 

Indian tamarind tree. The West Indian species is T. 

r (>o fonnd at Ahmadabad and where Musal- 

mans Imvo been, but not elsewhere. 

Bauhmm nemosa—Apia. 

Leaflets united to the middle. SeTeml«rarietios of Bnuhiniajiro’ 
found ns nvcauo trees, and , ni^ 'eonenicrihUB for their Hwadsoine 
light purple or white flowers a' little'^iko' those of a Pcli^hinm 
nt a distance. -w.'i 

JSatdiiiiia piiipurea. 

Found trnly wild on the Fasarni Ghdt. Howcis September; deep- 
purple, 

Pnsopis spicigtra. 

Not common. A low tree, hfuch commoner in Gujarat. This is the 
tree to which (in the Deccan) processions proceed dnrine the Basra 
festival (Dalzcll). 

Siemstachys citurea. 

Chdmatki Gbdt. A thorny shrub. Spike of , flowers, one-holf the 
spike yellow, the rest rosy. . ■ ' 

Mimosa hamata. ' . ’ •'> 

Heads of flowers rose-coloured. A small prickly bush like the sensi- 
tiro plant. Stony plains. 

Aeatia amhiea—Bdlhvl, 

There are several Tarictics of this acacia. 

Acacia /omcsiaiw. 

A singularly awcet-flowored erect shrub with thick pulpy pods. 
Common. 

Acacia Icucophlaa—JIcmru. 

A tree with long straight spines and panicled yellow inflorescence. 
The hark is employed in distillation. Flains. 

Acacia suma. , , , , , , 

Plains. A middle-sized tree with white bark and downy branchlets. 
Corolla nearly white. A. catechu (WiaiV) and A. sundra, which are, 
both near A. suron, are stated by Dalzell to be met with in the 
plains. Near the Hiiimatki Ghfit a number o! acacias and mimosas 
are to bo found. The best gum anibic is said to be the. prodiioe of 
Acaoia vero, on African species, but probably the same as our 
A. arnbiai. TJio vnlnable astringent substance called " Catechu or 
Terra japonica” is procured by boiling and ovapornting the brown 
henrtwood of A. catechu, ft is obtained by simply boiling the 
chips in water until the inspissated juice has acquired a proper 
consistency. (Lmdley, Veg. nangd.) 

ATbiaia IcNiek 

Generally found as an avenue tree. 

Albizsia stipulata — Udul. 

A handsome gmcefnl tree growing on the Sahyfidris. Flowers 
pinldsfa. 

BOSAOBAS. 

Bygeum Oardneri. 

MahAbaleshvor. A tree; flowers yelldirish white. Cold weather. 

The seeds smell strongly of pnissj'o ncid. The kernels of the fruit 
said to be used for poisoning fish. 

CRASSULACE.^. ... 

Kaianchoe olivacea. ' ' 

Hills near ITmmj and Hariid. A fleshy-lenved blive-colotlred plant 
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CAOTEJ3, ^ 

OpunUa diUenia. 

" ofBMzif Common near villages • a eroit 

pest, ihe cochineal is said to feed on a, species ofOpl^t'm* ® * 

,r j j- , RUBIACEjE* 

MtiBcendd fiondosa^ 

Saliyddris. (feU ■vreather. Shrub notable from one of tlio caln 
segments heme prodnced into a wP*to leii. ^ 

Sandm dimetonm—Gheta. 

A small th^y tree or sbmb. (Common on the Ghats. Hot 
Xxora ‘ “PP''*’ 

Eastern spnrs of the Sahy&dris j tree • wood naefnl for torehes. • 
laoramgrtcana—Kdtkum. ■ .. 

Ghdts (Dalzell). ''' V. ' 

Pavetta indiea — Pdpat. • ' 

A common shrub on the Ghdts. Flpwora irhito in comnbs on tho 
leafless branches. April. 

Saniltonia mgsorentia. 

Port-hill, Sdtara. NoTember. A crect-groiring shmb irith 
fascicled floirers of which the pa“*^7 purple anthers contrast 
prettily with the creamy wbite corOha. 

Wendlandia notoniam. 

A shmb, Eram^nt crowded white flowors. Banks of tho Ycnna Jnn- 
naiy and PSbmaiy. 

'ffedyitlU a^ra. 

Plains. Common. / 

Anotis camosa. 

Avery oommou straggling triohotomoosly hmnohed horhaoeons plant 
with purple flowers. I^nnd in the Joins on tho plains and after on 
the Gh&te. 

EuWfl cordi/olio— Goojc grass. 


COMPOSIT.®. 

ZampraduBtiium mwrocephalum. 

Malidbaleshvar. Plowera purple. Ueconeuron microcepha- 

lum of Bombay Flora. 

Adenoon indicum. 

.Mahdbaleshvar. PJowers blue. OeW^on 
Vemonia einerea. 

Plains. A common low weed. Plow®*'® pniple. Cold weather.- 
Pemonia anihelmintiea. 

Black soil { plains. A tall erect pOiplish plant. Hetids purple. 
Cold weather: 

Centratherum tmve. 

Eecanenron lilacinum of Dalzell. Pitzgerald Ghdt. Flowers of a 
beautifnl lilac. After the rains. 

EUjihantopua acaber. 

Ambenola. JPitzgerald Ghdt. 

■^aenoaiemma viacoaum, ^ 

irnhdbaleshvnr. Plowera white. Oot^her. 


1 

amon 


This order ia a very lorgo one and contains jn«»ny ""po^nt species,' foremost 
"•fochmoy beplaoedcmohonn and coffee. , hare been inS tV 
introduce the Cinchona plant at LingmnUo— MohiSby®»*''’“»;- Tl<e attempt liowLv»r 
has been a failure, either throheb tj^sito being too ffpoof d or th’o Soil 
Ji-Th *om which ontaine ^5 Was firrft 

*^®, Jesuits after the conquest of Peru, apJ it WSs knorrn for » 


-.^aeaasava ^ . ^ 

;^.f™fJJf^*i’?i*''“;™‘’*®^“P*"'*»ttlusorSer (Oepliiy»8 ipeciennithaj.’’, 
ing-TOoted bnlf-hcrbaecous pfant found in dampsli.idj' forests in Braril,, 


i. l?utOPl^ently hot 

(^pli^is •PcjieniuihaJfa^^ 
isli.idt' forests in nr».:i" ' '*™® Creep. 
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Ooniocanlon glabrum. , ' ' 

“Ambeiboa ” of tlie Bombay J!Ibni. Floirera lilacs, pear WcLi. 
Trieolepis glaberrima, ‘ 

Fitzgerald Ghdt. Flowers pniplej tall, erect, smooth plant. The 
leaves are spotted Trith black specks. <}oId weather. 

Zaeluca lonAifolia. . . ' , 

"Braebyrampus” ottbe Bombay Flora. Common on the plains in 
the cold weather. It reminds one of the sow-thistle. 

CMIPANULACEM 

Lobelia nieotianafolia. 

A tall erect plant with large white flowers. After the rams ; Ghats ; 
common. 

PREMULACEAi. 

AnogalKs areensii. ' 

Shepherd’s weather gloss. Pdnobgani; rains; flowers blue; open 
only when fine. . . . ■ 

MTESINE.®. 

Jtfata indiea—Atki. , , ^ ,_.ii 

Mafidboleshvor ; common; November. A shrub with veiy smau 

• white flowers. 

SyiiAOE.ffl. 

Sytnvloeos Beddotnei. 

A small tree ; Koyno Ghdts. 

OLEAOEM 

Sue ; common near and. on the Ghdts. March 
During tie famine the largo seed of the jasmme was po nd p 
and used with other forest sdeds for food. 

APOOYNAOEiB. 

edible and useful for presorves and tarts. 
riJKM of Indian garfens; common at Sdtdro. 

Tabernamontanacoromria—Lagad. the sweet-scented double 

Sdtdro gardens; common in the rams, the swee> 
white flowers very noteworthy. 

Plumeria aeutifilia — Kbari <^ampa. lonfless rinid tree of cem- 

^uncatcd branches. 

SolairMmanUdysent^^-^M fumishes the ofSoinal 

Very common about ilemit. xnis piau. * -nntains an 

oonesBihark, used in fever and diarrhoea, and whi^ 
uncrystaBizoble alkaloid ’/(Dalz. and Gib., Bombay Flora). 

Khind." 'Tho wood of this tree is 

grained, coming nearer to iroiy than ““y uth , °w o . 

I "Indigo is made from the leaves and tender biw es._ Ddh, 

jblefitm odorum — Oleander. 


gardens. It is to be met with along the banks of the ] 
... ....... Medlia,probably escaped from cultivation. 

laumontia grandiflora. " ' j' ‘ , ... 

An extcuBivo climber VFith IdTgo JgQiYCS ajiu j^rand 'irhito 


Common in gaidens. 
Tenna near 
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£tolniUu hirnuus. 




. SOLANACEiB. 

Solamm Jaaptinii. - \' • 

risers pt^lisli. A prickly plant. Plains. Berries yelloV when ripe, 
ine BccdB are reputed to be a sedative in toothache, when smoked 
in a pipe. 

SoUimm giganteum. r-. 

Flowers purplish. Berries size of a pea ; red when ripe : leaves large,' 
mealy below. A prickly shrub. FitzGerald Ghdt 

Fliysalis somnifem. 

Fdnchgnni. A plant like the Cape (roosebenr.” 

Baiura ftuttma. 

Flowers lar^o whita This is a well known plant and much used when 
insensibility to outivnrd things is reqnired. 

The order Solnnaccte whilst it comprises many ertremcly poisonons plants 
such ns Henbane and deadly nightshade, comprises also useful and uupri- 
tioV-B ones snch ns the Potato, Tomato, Egg-plant or "Brinjal," Capsfcam.'h'nd 
the Cape-goosoherry with its pleasant subaoid frnit cnvelimed when ripe in a 
ydllow calyx. Tobacco should not be omitted in the list of nsefnl plants. ^ 

The potato is extensively cultivated at ilalribaleshvdr, and at one time 
produced tubers quite equal to the European; but, owing to the cpclcssncss 
of cultivators in not selecting the best for reproduction, tbo potato is not what 
it -was , or should be. The Tomato grows most luxuriantly nt Sit&ra. The "ini 
Mirchi ” (Capsicum fmtescens) is extensively cultivated in the plains, tho 
bright red fruit showing ont pleasantly from amid the dark green leaves. 
The yellow popper (0. nepanlensis) does well at S&t&ra. 

The Brinjal (Solanum melongena) is to he met with everywhere in. the 
plains near villages as a cold weather crop. The variety of tobacco chiefly 
onitivated is believed to bo Hicotianum tabaomn. 


SOBOPHDIAEINEiE. . ^ 

Oelsta eoromandclliana. _ . ' 

Common; ploins. FJowerin spikes, yellow; a viscidplant ; cold weother. 
Stemodia viscosa. i; ". 

Common near Vdma river. Flowers dork-blue solitary. 

SerpesKs monniera. 

_ Flowers pale blue. Hardd — bed of Hoyna river. 

Striga ordbanchioides. 


Common _ at Mahabaleshvar ; cold weather ; floweis ijsually pink, 
few white flowered varieties are met with- A pamsltb'on'wifereat 
sjjfloies of Euphorbia and Lepidagatbia ; roddisb almost leafless 

Striga densfj^ora. , , 

Flowers white. Xicavcs lanaeolite-lincar. Vdma Btidgo, cold wentLor 


• Sapubxa delphxnifoha, • 

V . ''■|79?®*®.P9Bt^»-largc, rosercolonred.;on elegantplantwithfeatherBd T 

-1- • " leaves. Vania Bridge ; bold weather. ' 

OROBEAXrOHAOB.®. - - ' 

•Ondmndie indiea. ^ \ . 

Flowers largo pnrplo ; a leafless parasite growing -on tho « 

tobacco plants in the'cold weather and oonsidered-barmfal toth ” 
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L^dagathis cristata. . " • » 

S hrg.bj-._ 

Adhadtoda vaaica. 

Sirubby. rjoirere large, -nrliito Trith brown spots ; Gh&ts ; nrcttv iiom- 
‘j says tbo wood is goo^for mkinc 

JRhinacanfhtu communis. ^ ■'' ■ 

■ Shrubby. Plowera small, white with a long compressed tube. Gene- 
rally to bo found m gardens. The roots rubbed with lime inico 
and pepper are used to oura ringworm. (D, & 6.) 

Hcbolium. • . . 

A glabrous shrub the only one of its genus. Flowers greenish or 
azure-coloured, rather noticeable. The Ghdts. 

JluTigia repens. 

Vdina river. Flowers small, pink; very common; cold weather. 
JRungia clegans. . ' 

Flowers largish, of a beautiful blue. Sfitdra ; in moist places under 
trees ; cold weather. 

Dleliptera bitalvis. 

Flowers pink. Mabdbaleshyar. Herbaceous. 

Peristophe biealyeulata. 

Flowers rosy; stem herbaceous, hexagonal, notable for having one 
of the bracts much longer than the other and looking at a distance 
like a pod. A common weed ; plains. 


VEKBENAOE.®. 

Lantana aadcata. 

Shrubby. A common hedge plant around bungalows ; tho flowers 
are light puiple to yellow and the leaves smell when bruised some- 
what like black currants. 

Callicarpa eana. 

A tall shrub witk small red flowers and largo tomentoso leaves 
"The bark is sub-aromatic and slightly bitter” (Graham). Common 
on the Galn^dris. 

Teetona gmndis — Sdgvdn. 

The well-known teak tree. It npp.ircntly never grows to any size 
in these districts, the forests only furnishing rafters and small scant- 
lings. Snhyddrhi. 

Cfmelina arhorea. ^ 

A tree. Flowers large, yellow with an open month ; yields a valuable 
wood, light and strong, used for artillery waggon shafts. 

Vital bicolor. 

A common shmb near tbo Gbdts and elsewhere. 'Hfnfccs* a Capital 
fence. Flowers light blue; underside of 3-5 foliolato leaves wliita 
Viiex leneoxylon. • • ' •.» 

Sdtdrn Gblits. . (Shuttlewortb). 

Clerodendron serraiiim. 

A shrubby plant. Flowers pale bine. Ehodal-Kbind. ITolbdpnr Hoad. 
Clerodendron pSilomoides. •• • * 

■ A largo sbrab. Flowers wbife, fragrant;- common. "in hedges nc.ar 
Ghats. Many of tho Clcrodondrons afford Landsomo pot-plants, 

iabiata:. ' . ' • 

Oeimtim eanefitm— Tidal. , . . 

The sacred •• Tiilsi" Tho' flowers arc pale pnrjdc and inodorous 
A plant is to be seen in the courtyard or the house of any Hirjdu* 
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wzel, garden .Craclie (Atriplek hortensis), Maydlldii BMji (Basella 
niba), mosE of wJubh grow well m-Sdrtm ' 


, PLUMHAGINE^. . , 

Plumbago zeyhnica.- ' • 

Stems shrubby, nowers white, ITundnl. Tifsoaon. 
Kabul to 25ew Holland. (Dalz. and Gib.). 


Grows from 


SALIOACE^} 

Salix ieim^perma — WiallunJ — Indian tmlloto, 

Mahdbalcahvar and banks of streams on the Ghdts. 


THTMELAOE.®. 

ZatiosipTion ei'ioe^ihalum — Sdmtta. 

One of the commonest slmibs about Jlahdbaleshvar ; cold weather, 
Flowers yellowish. “ The inner part of Lagetta lintearia, • a shrub 
belonging to this order is the beautitul Lace hark,” so called bceauso 
when macerated and stretched laterally it assumes the appearance 
of coarse lace, twisted and knotted jwit was formerly employed in 
making the slave whips used by negio drivers (Lind., Vcg. King.) 
LAUEACEdB. 

Li tsooa fuseaia — Pisa. 

A small tree j leaves narrow-pbinted, lighter beneath. Berries bright 
red when ripe. The commonest tree at Mahdhaleshvar after the 
jdmWiul. 

The species of this order are all more or less aromatic and fragrant. 
Foremost among them are Cinnamon and Cassia. Some miecies 
yield an abundance of camphor, especially in the roots of" Cinna- 
monum.” 3’ie camphor of commerce is obtained from the wood, 
branches, and leaves of Camphora officinaram, bymeans of dry 
distillation. It is chiefly moduced in Formosa and is called Chinese 
camphor." (Lind., Veg. King.). 

SANTALAOE.ffl. . - .. ; 

The sandalwood tree, Santalum album, is fairlv common ift'^&tara 
compounds. It never grows to any size, or largo enough to pro- 
duce the well-known scented wood. 


•BLCEAGNAOEdi!. 

Elasagnus lati/olia — J!mbgul. , , . . , , „ ' 

A large, climbing shrub; leoves silvery and shmmg beneath. Fruit 
' size of an olive ; edible; common on the Snhyfidris. 

ECPHOEBIAOEiE.* 


Ewpkoriia nimla. 

Mchdbalesbvar. Common ; the so-called cactus. 

Euphorbia ncriifoiitt — Thor. 

The milkbush, commonly used as a hedge plant-.-en-tho jilainsf. It 
grows to a good height. 

JEupTumia acaulis. _ 

Stemless. Leaves spotted ns if with blood, Pdnchgnni, 




. * The ppplor and aspon belong to this order, "A ciyetollizablo prineipic'callcd 
A.iHciiiona8 boon obtained from Saiix bolis, wbicfi, according to Majtndii^ arrests the 
' progress of fever witli tlio same power as sulphate, of quinine," CtiipclIo.V’, .Vcg. King.). 
JCciystal of salicine is a bcantifnl sight niidor tJjo i’ol.'irisoopo. jjxcolloiit orieket 
bicte'aVo made from the wood of Salix alba. ' 

- The above is a very scniity listbf Euphdrhiacea> of .^Mra. tTIils'ofdcrcontains a 
vety great nuinher of species most of wbicli nrc..iiarmful. .fbey- generally sccrcm an 
aend milky juice. The croioii oil, a most violent drastic, is prepare-’ ■■ - 

pt CfrtKon tielium. A species of croton is cermniotily used nq'a J.cd 
nudoioar villages, and many of our ornamental pot plants belong to 
The " Poinsettia, " t]uiTaIIow.trcc, tlic ^’apioea plant, the lii^ianKoti 
^asticaj, and CascoctUa, belong to this order.-. - ' - 


wro aatii6 g(*i 

'«tri»(Sip)n 
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ENDO&ENS. 


LILIACEiE., ' *’ 

Atpamgopais sarmeviosa. ^ 

FJoTvers Trhite; herries red, somotliirig like an exaggerated asparagus 
in full grotrth. ]ffills. 

Urcpefalum montaiium. ‘ 

Fdnchgani. ^loirers snoTr-drop like; STreet-scented. Septemlier. 
Mcthoniea aupaia. 

Plains. Kollidpnr Sliind. A very Landsome orange-floTrered plant. 
hedcbouria maeulata. ‘ 

Siitdro. Flowers like those of a tiny hyacinth. Leaves spotted. Bains. 
At least two varieties of Aloes are commonly grown in the district 
which nre serviceable ns hedges and also valuable ns a source of 
fibre. Aloe fibre is becoming more appreciated yearly and consider- 
able quantities are sent to Bombay. 


COMJIBLYtrACEiE. 


Several small plants of this order appear in the rains on the plains, 
chiefly of the genus Cynnotis. Tho beautiful blue of the long- 
coloured petals, and the hairy stamens of some^ are noteworthy. 
Cynnotis cristata is very common. 0. tnberosn is also to be met 
•with. 


AEOIDE.®. 


To this order belongs the snake-lily of ITafadbaleshvar ^saema 
mnimya." In gardens varieties of Calndiiims do well in the rams. 
At irah.ibaleshTOr there is a veiy caladium-hke plant found 
ing on the stems or in the hollows of trees, the Bemusatia vinpara 


OEOHlDACE.ffl.1 

Many species are represented on the .gMts, 

ensmand M Hndieyano, the latter -with its pallidly purple fiowers 
appCi^gjtiBt before the rains. The following are. also met with: 

BendtxAhmlMrhatvhin^ „„„v;n-coloured Terv common 

Cold weather. Flowers cream or 
ahont Helvfifc. It is leafless -when flower-beanng. 

^’"'S^^riarge. white in June ; the pseudo bulbs are enclosed in a net- 
like sank. Branches of trees 5 leaves i- 

Hdbenaria ro^mdijblia. A -nrettv little plant; leaf solitary. 

Little white ground ins later on. The ^heroules arebaid 

It IS also common in the plains .Inter o misri a hit'hlv nntri- 
to be the source of a common kind of Salam misn a Dig j 

tive substance. 

Flatanihera Svaanwz. . p«{Tie 

The giant orchis. Flowers very large, white. Kbyna valley. Bam . 

This orchis is 3 to 4 feet high. , ^ 

U ^ * f * * • 

•MUSACE.®. ' "-j;, 

plantain. Sides of .This isono 

of the first plants to shoW fresh burning of grass 

in tho hot -weather. Tho cultivated plantain, of which there are 

many varioticB, is AT. Bopientiun., - 


r Vanilla is the dry food of an orchid " Vanilla planifoila.” Ihc plant is a hlexican 
one. 
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FILICES, 

As many as thirty different ferns are said to b&rfonnd at lilahfibale- 
sliTar, where the commonest kinds' are the Bracken [Pterk aquilina), 
identical with the English plant ; the Silver Pern (Ohtilanfhee fari- 
nosa) 1 ikie Oetnunda on the hanks of the Yenna. Various "Aeple- 
niunu” “Aepidiums,” Adderk totiguee, Golden andParsleij ferns, and 
many others. 

On the fort at Sdtdra Indian maiden hair (Adiantnm Innnlatum), 
Hare’s foot and the Palm fern (Asplenium radiatum) are common. 

In river beds near the eastern spurs of the Ghhts the Enropean 
maiden hair (Adiantnm capillns veneris) is to be found. 

Olnb mosses are common on the Sahyddris in the rains, and Lichens - 
and Mosses offer s large field for investijgatiou. 

Button mnshrooms are found near Sdtdnt in the rains. 
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* 


Botskical Kams. 


1 Native JTAat 


ItUIAKKV 



Trees — eontinved. 


Engenia jamtolana ... 
Engenia caryophyllcea... 

Memecylon edule 
Eandia dumetornm ... 
Cnnthium umbellatum 
Sideroxylon tumentosum 
Symplocos Beddomei ... 

Olea dioica 

Litsoea fascata 


JdmbAl 


^njaa 

Glicla 


Eiimbal .. 


PAr JambAl 
Pisa 


TJio commonest tree on tho liilL 
Not common. Pound in srater. 

courses. ■ • ■ 

Very common. 

Ditto. . - . , 

Not common. ’ • ••- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bare. * 


Litsiea tomentosa (var glabres- 


next to tho JAmbhul, 

Not common. 

cens). 

Briedeiia retusa 

AsAna 

Rare. 

PbyllautbuB lanceolarla 

Bhoma 

Very common. 

Moms atropurpurea 

SbAtfit 

Cultivated. 

Ficus glomerata 

Umbar 

Asit ... 

Common, 

Ficus cordifolia... 

Ficus caricaoides 

Rtirc. 


Not common. 

SaliE tetrasperma 

tVAlldnj 

The Indian willow. Grows near 


water. 


2. SintuBS. 


Clematis wightiana ... 
Cocculus macTocaipus... 
Cyclea peltata ... 
Capparis spinosa^ 
Gappnris longispina ... 
Sida c-arpinifolia 
Triumfetta rhoinboidca 
Toddalia aculeata 
Glycosmis pentapbylla 
Murraya Kcenigii 
Ataliintia monopbylla ... 
Gymnosporia rotmna 
Eizypbas nigosa 
Scntia indicn 

Vitis Innceolaria 
lice.s sambneina 
Allophyllus Cobbei 
Crotolaria Lescbeiinultii 

Indigofcra pulchello ... 
iltylusin linc.ata 
FJemingia Rtrobilifcra ... 
Acacia intsia 


Moryol ... 
Watenyol 
Padcl 

Eolisia ... 


Kaddbnim 
MAkar ... 
Ycnkli ... 
Turan ... 
Cbimat ... 


Tipan 
Dingala ... 

Nirda 
RAn Tiir... 


Common ; ttrining. 

Rare ditto. 

Common ditto. 

The Caper plant. Rare. 

A common busb. 

Not common. 

Pretty common. 

Not common. 

Rare. 

Ditto. 

Common. 

Tolerably common. 

Common ; fniit edible. _ 

Common : armed with strong 
booked tlionis. 

Common. 

Rare. 

Common. ' . 

A very common broom-like dimb 
vitli yellow Uowers. • 

Not very common. 

Tolerably common. 

Not common. 

• Ditto. 


resold at a considcrablo profit. Tlio quantity lioueht at two pkiccs witbin tJio 
llnhAbalesbrar forc.sts was sevcntj'-twii tons {74 i/mt-dii 14 mani anil IB ttiiliH 
and tbc coat £149 {Rs. 1490). At lirst the nuts were lipnght at l^r/. jar time TMnndH 
(S a. \icTpdUi). When they Iwcamo rather scarce nnd somewhat dry ibe wn ' 
raised tn J Jr/, (one nnnn) ; nnd towards the end of tns sc.noii, when tlm ....‘i. 
diynndbnrrl, l^rf. ( 1 ^ anna) -n as giv-cn. This depnrtmcnlal w orkine i, 
tho gatherers as they are always sure of a market llio wbolo snitiilr t 

public .aoction by a trader {ram Mali.Id at about IJrf. the pound fJ.s 40 it « J'f f.? 
leaving to the Forest Dcp.-irlracat npreCt of about £210 (Rs. 2100), j), 
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Botaxicxl Nave. 



I NAriTE Najie. j 

1 ■ Reuases. ' 


Herbs — eontinued. 

• 




Ditto acaulis 
Crotolnria A-cstita 
Ditto triquetra 
Ditto nana 
Smitliia lilanda 
Ditto iiumilis 
Ditto eetulosa 
Ditto purpurea 
Dcsinodium parviflomm 
Phascolug trinervins 
Vigna vexillata 

Cyliata acariosa 
Bry<iphylliini cnlycinttm 
Ammania iluribunda ... 
Tricosantlioi pafmata ... 

Zehiieria umbcllata ... 

Ditto baueriana ... 
DoTonia crenata 
AfMlugo hirta 
Hydrocotylo asiatica ... 
PiuipineJIa moiioiea ... 
Her.iclenm concaueose .. 

Oldenlandia corymbosa 

Anotig carnosa 

Bnbia cordifolia 

Cenirathernm tenue 

Lampracliosnium microcepba' 
lam. 

Adenoon indicum 
'Voriionia divcigens ... 
Senecio Grahami 
Gyoura simplex 
Aggeratum coiiyzoides .. 
Aaonostemma viscosura 
Dicrocepbala latifolia ... 
^ijantbes aomelJa 

^nyza stricta 

Artemisia parA’iflora ... 
'Blumoa ^lomerata 
Gnaphalinm albo-lnteum 

Vicoa cornua 

Bidens pilosa ... 

Tricholepis glaberrima 
l#actiicA lieyneana ... 

Doholia uicotianccibiia ... 
TVahienbergia gracilis ... 
Cephalostiginn Ilexuosam 
Sivertia deenssata 


Alavndi ... 
Bdugbevda 

Kaundal... 

Gomdtti ._ 
Waroli ... 


I Panda 


Itta 


Bund.^ ... 
Sunk! ... 


Davna .. 
Bombdrti 


jDdval 


Saori 


Bxacum I.aTrii . 
Canscora diffusa 


Parncarytnm malabaricum .../ Nignrdlii 
Ditto celestinnra ... Ditto 

Paraearyum lambcrtiannm .. Ditto 


On u’et rocks, not common. 
Common, 

Do, 

Do. 

Common, 

V ery common in cold geason. 
Not common. ■ 

Rare, 

Common. 

Very common in tbe cold geason, 
The Mahdbaleshrar eweetpea : 

common. • . 

Common. ' 

Not common 
Common on uret rocks. 

Coinmcn. Fruit used in cattle 
diseases. ' . 

Common. •* 

Ditto. ' ’V ' 

Very common in October. ' ’ 

A common ireed. 

Not common. 

Very common in A’bveihlilr, 
Common in October. Eaten os a 
potherb. 

Very common in October. 

_ Ditto. 

Common. The root supplies a 
kind of madder, 

Common, cold season, • 
Ditto ditto. 


Ditto . ditto. , ' . - 
Not very common. 

Common, cold season. 

Common. 

Not common. 

Common, cold season. ^ 

Not common. 

Bare. 

Veay common. ‘ 

Very common at Lingmalla. 
Common. 

Ditto, 

Not common. 

Rare. ' ‘ 

Common. 

Tolerably common. Cold season. 
Ditto, 

Bare. , ' ' ' > 

A common treed. 

Not common at Mnlidbaleshvarj 
common on liul above Panch* 
gam ; used as a febrifuge. 

A ot common. 

[Not very common. , 

' foffict-mo-BOt. 
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OAJlIPS.i 

Tnn district lias 105 canips of irln'cli four are in tho Siltiira sub-dirision, • 
nine in Koregnon, nine in ten in Javli, twelve in Kardd, thirteen in 
Vdtra, twenty-four in Paten, five in Tdsgaon, ^seven in KLAndpur, seven 
in Kliatav, and five in Mdn. 

In the Sdtdm sub-division Tasgaon, eight miles south-east near the 
Sdtdra-Ealiimatpur road, is a good camp. Parli, fii o miles west of Sdtara, 
lias a tolerable camp close to the village. Shendre four miles south-west 
adjoining the mail road, and Vaduth five miles nortli-'east on the old 
Poona road, are excellent camps. 

In Koregaon itself the best is Kumtha an excellent camp in hard soil 
two miles north. Lhdsume, two miles west, is a magnificent ^ove of 
mangoes and palms and in beauty yields to none in the distnet, but has 
the drawback of being on black soil. It is a good starting point or 
Jalandar bill. Kinbai, tbe village of the Pant Pntinidhi, is an excellent 
camp and starting point for visiting fort Nandgin and the nortti-e^ of 
tbo sub-division. Deur, twelve miles nortli of Koregnon, has a trayellCTs 
bun^ilow and a mile north of the village a large mango g^re . 

w V ''LS Udteraten miles, and Panchvad eight miles Boulh-east 
conveniently visited from Panchvad. 

the camp on the ^iver ispioturesque u ^ ^ 

cold season. Tlie western valley. Tolerable shade can 

as far as Asre nine miles j starting point for a visit to 

be had here for small Ml t®^* ^ A rnTYHilwir l fort four miles north- 

Kenjalgnd fort three miles north-west, and K^filg^ ori Partdvdi 

thhiieen uiUes west P/Jncljgaui beautiful mango grovo- at 

bungalow. outlJ^^^^^^^ sub-feiom 

Kn^a, the host /XSllTettrdivm^^^ ti*® 

North of the KhAmatki pass m The east of the 

camps are, 'for Khanddla itself Aj J 

petty division is badly ' *I,e village. Jn tlie west there 

JOiondiUa is a good grove but very nrar t ^jinridala and Slurval 
Is an excellent ckmp at Lohom seven mdes west of KHandaia and biurvai 

samp ten miles north cannot be suipassed. — , 

Ab Modi, to 

Kudiil valley the large “ tj,o GliAts in the neighbourhood 

Mefflia Ues soutli-cast, and Avkdli five miles 

la bert! Por Pra4s®d the westera Koyna valley the VAda 


iMr, J. tv'. P. Muir-Mneltonzic, C. S. 
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Camw. 

Pdlan. 


Tdt^aon, 


Khdndpur. 


KhtA&t). 


inilcB EOutli-wcst is n fine grote at Yernd chonnioglv situated. 
]3ut this camp slionld bo nvoidea after April wJien tlie yeorlj fair 
takes plaro' to the poisoning of the nir and irater in the ncighhourhood. 
Tli'lvdfc, tliirteen miles west of Patan, has a biingalow belonging to the 
Public Works Department The accommodation for tents is poor, and 
licttcr can ’perhaps be found at Pntdti a village half a mile north. 
Proceeding up the Koyna valley good shade is found at Mirgaon four 
miles and nt Dcvgnd eight miles norOi of Eelvtik. Devgad is it-ithin 
c.asy roach of Tiiriibi in the JavJi sub.division. A'orth-west of Ptltan, for 
the” Kem valley, Ifivkhane, eight miles nortb-vrest of Pitanis a deVi^tful 
ftinip in n sacred grove on a ledge of the ’ hill side. People usually 
direct officers to the groves in the valley below. Inquiry therefore should 
he made for the sacred grove or ban to the south of tlie village. On the 
corresponding Icdge'of the ivestem slope is fair shade nt Gojegaon. Good 
hill camps arc at Knrr'ot six miles west-north-west of Potnn and Ghaiibi . 
three miles noith of Karvnt. On the hills west of Helvak Toma, three 
miles noiih-wost, contains a capital little grove deliciously high and cool. 

In the south of the sub-division Mala has a fair camp on the ridge of the 
SnlivAdri.s. Punchgnni, eight miles south-west of Bltm on way to 
Mala, is a capital camp. From Mala twelve miles east lead to Mshi a 
fine camp nt tlie head of the VHng valley. Panen, tliree mi es south-east 
of I’oldl, is A fAir OAIAp. A «lltAl ~TAk ol 

AlonsU.ol.illlilAl»u l>ri»gsloNi.i,ASinAllbotpl6ASAAtcalAp. BsoaiM 

more orer loiiskisli oooolij Icod to a saokJ povo m “ 'jf'S 

of tloW AlAA mass tooft- 

SiTirt to CAS. Ai to -MMsi- AkAAt “l-’J 

camp nt UpAlc about .g For the west, Kade^on 

from tlio noigWm«ring miles west of Vita, is an excellent 

on the Vangi has a small bungalow 

camp. -Aboiitsix miles south-eMt of Kadeg ,^ easy hail 

• Vadgaon, four miles *°"^''T^v^.i-hta ^'vita itself is well provided Avith 
of iho interc-stiiiff 

shadejthespottochoosc^^^^^^^^^ Khdmipur .•ilto 

gate, but long line of 1 ^ ^ gh^do in a grove a quarter of a mde 

twelve miles east of ' ito, g . , niosauitoes. Immediately' 

lest ; but the place is sometimes ® spot Seven miles 

north 'of the toivn, adjoining o wel , , j tolerable one in the 

north-enst of Vita, Lengre has a fair camp, the only 

noi*tkIi*c&s6 of t2io suIakJi^jsiod* ^ - 

norm eu s jn the vest Pusegaon, on the 

Ehatdv has plenty of g P ynfdhongad fort and the large . 

Sdtdrn;PandI.«uTurr^ad, rs famand 

Nher irrigation tank. Badb, about twenty miles north-west 

irrigation bungalow. In *be nom of B“dh, have excellent groves. 

ofVaduJ, and Dikedl. f of Tdthavade IfS 

thl hta^ql^r station has a very plfeasant 
to the north-east J Mavni irrigatiou bungalow is almost the 

% Z toAfl-”^ .ta, 
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APPENDIX D. 


^.ppaadix D. 

Basara 
PjtoCESsioy 
(p. 665). 


DASARA PROCESSION 

t •» 

The great feature of the Dnsarn festival at Sdtdra during the times of 
the late Mahdriifas of Satdra n’as the procession on the tenth 6 r great day 
of the naontli of A'shvtn or September- October, For nine days prior 
to this, religious ceremonies in honour of Amb&bdi, the goddess of Tuljapur, 
were performed day and night, with but a fdw hours’, intermission, in a 
large wooden booth, being a permanent erection in the’ inner quadrangle 
of the Bang Mahil or residence of the Mahdrdja, This deity seems fo 
have been one of the favourite objects of devotion of tlie Bhonslo family, 
and enjoyed the monopoly of the Dosara ceremonies. Tlio utsav or 
celebration commenced daily by singing from nine in the morning till 
noon, Tlien, ifor the space of an hour daily, the Bahurupfe, a troop of 
male actors, danced and amused the devotees by appealing in a imricty -• 
of characters and dresses. Following tliis came dances performed by 
troops of dancing girls or Ndil-uis- Then, towards night, sacred semions or 
fnrtans in honour of the deity were repeated and explanations of tlicin 
ffiven By learned S/idstns or divines ; and when these ceased, somewliero 
Ibout the hour of midnight, tlio praises of the deity were sung until c.iriy 
dawn. Durins tliese nine days also numbex-s of BrAhmans, ns many ns ''ould 
wera fed in the Rang Mahdl, and a distribution of uncooked food 
was made to persons of other castes at the Rd3a’s storehouses and nt 

other convenient places. 

All these ceremonies and festivities, however culminated on 

dav with tlie grand procession of the Rdja and his chiefs and folio i ers. 
T^mfidiatalv before setting out on this tlie ilnhdraja, uith his own hand, 
SE^^thS TteSTa. a»t blow .0tleD.«w.b.ffol^ . 

to Ai^bdhfii. * Tliis procession in wHch in the time of Pratdpsmh, the lart 

tja" +nTiofl818 18391 as many ns seventy-five elephants often appearetl, 

SL^od^dowpoco rfoogH. »PP0r «»a, whl^ pow 1^ 
direct from the subsequently erected paloces to the 
Povi-ohe Ndke, immediately above tlie present pos^fhee, tlio roac o 
eitSr side being lined with tlie hrahdrdja’s troops. The procession was 
headed by the so-called Dhdkta Mnliardj Shdhdji or Appa Snheh, the 
younger brother of Pratdpsinh, who, in contradistinction, was knownja 
Le Thorla Mahardi and his followers, next to him came the Thorla 
JMahdrfij himself and liis followers, then the Pntmidm, tlicn the Akalkotknr, 



llltCS UA umju w* SMSWOU VmO Oe- •- -- - 

1 contingGnt of cavalry svdrs to tlio The .Akalkotkar furnished 

100 of these evdrs, the Nimbdlkar sevenfy-iis’O, the Baphlckar fifty, and 
Shaikh Miri twenty, and all of these snfra took part in the procession. 
Cn tlio rear of all tlicse chiefs and their Suites followed the priiicip.'il 
iitizens according to their rank and privileges pn elephants and horses, 
n caninges or littora and with or vithout an umbrella or torch- 
lenrer; and-these so mvcilcd tlio length of the proeps'sion that its head 
iften rc.'ichcd the Poyi-cho Ndkc, a distance of neady. two miles, before 



.ppendizE 

Dasaka 

?iiOC£SSIOK. 
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accommodated ist tbe present risdla, the head-quarters of the mounted 
police and the infantty were quartered near the Bang Molidl. ShllhAji 
or Appa Sdheb removed the troops to the Gcnda Mahdl. 

In the days referred to the greater portion of the town of Sdtdra 
including all that part to the north of the present upper road to the palaces 
was mostly open country. This portion of the present town was not 
completely built over until after Shdhdji Mohdrdj had been set up by tbo 
Bri&ih Government. . ■ - 
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INDEX. 


rratmidlu; J,ia advigcrs; trimbiUcji Dcnriia’s 
insarrcclion ; B. 4 jir 4 r'ii disloyally ; battle of Kir- 
Kcc • bis defeat and purenit ; SdtdHi aurrcndcrcd 
0 icllritisli j Mr, Slphinstono’s'manifesto, 298- 
■ 

B^Jri : crop of, JCO, 

Bakar Kaadbs: nmtton.bntcbers, 139- 140. 
Bdidji Ayji : •Slu\-A{i*s Probhu clerk, 244, 

Bdldji Bdjirdv ; third Pcalm-a (1740-1761) ; office 
contest^ by IMpaji If-ul; B.'trdmatikar; success 
oflldldji; Lis money difficulties; his pLins for 
the ;;ovcn)nient of Afdln‘a;reccircs n grant by 
which the territory conquered from the Portu- 
gucre is conferred on him ; Bdldji in North India 
and Milhra ; liis rivalry with Baghuji Bhonslo ; 
expedition into the Hamdtak ; his intrignes 
about Shdhti's succession ; hia'conduct towards 
Sakvnrbdi, Shahu's widow ; his usurpation of an- 
thority ; removes tho capital to Poona ; lidm Rdja 
i s con lined in Sdtdra ; Trlnlh.1i'8 attempts to divert 
tho power from the Konkuni Brahmans ; Damdji 
Gdlkwrir is defeated by B.tldji ; Billitji cfTccts a 
. settlement with Tdrdb.ti; management of tho 
country; battle of Pdnipnt ; Silliji'e death, £83- 
SOS. 

SSIdJi Oangddbar Sdtbe t Mr., B1 note J, 194 
note 1. 

Bdldji Vislivttndtli ‘. first Peshwa (1714-1720) ; 
nccountant of Sbiivardhnn in Janjira; writer 
nndcr Dhnnftji j is viewed with jmlotwy by 
Dhandji'a son Ghandrasen j his flight } his con- 
cealment in Pdndugad ; is released ; is again 
- imprisoned by DnmAji Thonft; is relcrwed by 
Slitihu ; leads an array against Kdnhoji Angria ; 
settlement With Angria ; is appointed Peshwa 
(1714); releases tho Pant Sachivtlien ThorAt’s 
prisoner ; receives lands in Poona ; his scheme of 
usurpation ; assists the Syed broOicrs in their 

Bchcmo of deposing tho emperor Pcrokslrcr ; rfsits 
Delhi ; receives tlirco imperial grants for ShAhu ; 
settlement of the country ; lira death, 2o4-2G6, 
Balanco Sheet : 403-405. 

Btimnoli : villago, 453. 

Bdmnoli-Gherddategad •’ SahyAdrf spur, 6, 

Danks : 178. 

Sonpaii: village, temple, 453-454. 

Bllpa Gokhale : MarAtha general (1807- ISIS), 
209-301, 302, 303. 

Bdpiiji ITdik Bdrdmatikar ; banker, 283- 287. 
Bdrgirs - Mai'Atha riders, 240-241, 

Barley sotop 163. ^ 

Bdvdhan : village, temples, 454.' ' • 
Bhairayffaa:’hill-foit,- 5, lO, 454 -466. 

BLdpshAr 


Bidr^vrdm: Bljirdv I.’s(1721.1740) spiritual 
advrser, 466. < r 

Bhdskarpant : «Ber4r minister (1742), 285. 287. 
Bhdts: bnrds, 115-116. 

Bhardai: Sbh&ji’B sword, 238, 249, 509, 5G7; 

.ShivAji’s guardian goddess/ 238, 546, 

Bhavdordr: Pratinidhi (1763), 296 . 

Bhava PJidn ; rfurydA of, 598 . 

Bbihvdi: i^nm,4S3, 

Bhois : fishers, 103 -IOC. 

Bhopdlgad: bill-tort, 8; taken (1679) by’-th|^r 
Moghals, 245 ; fort detaih, 455 - 456. 

Bhot! state, 2, -017 -618; seal of intrigue (1857), - 
. 317- 

Bliose : village, cikve temple, 456 -457, 
BhnBhangad: hill-fort, 12, 4S'^\'~'. 

Rlilif.iriSfi » RniritmAn. lift. 117 




fihutyds : spiritmen, 116- 117, 

Bills : exchange, 178- 170. 

Birds : 39-42. 

Births and Deaths; 420-422. 

Birthplace Details: 43, 

Beggars; 116-124. 

Belddrs 1 qnorrymen, 80. 

Bengal ; MarAtbAs in (1745), 287. 

Blankets ; weaving of, 222-223. 

Bogda ; gorge, 204. ' 

Bohords; tfnsalmAn traders, 137. 

Boles; Colonel (1818), 302 - 303.' 

Bombay Boint ; MahAbalPslmr, 505. 

Bopaidii villoge, temple, -457 -*458. ’ 

Borgaoa *. village, 458. 

Borrowers 5 184-186. 

Bonndaties ; i- 
BrdhmahB: 51 -66. 

Breretoa ; Mr- C., 194 note 1 . 

Bridges: 209-210. 

Bnilding Stone; 29-30. 

Bungalows : 

Bnmds ; bamboo-workers, 80-81- ‘ 

Batcher's Island ; political prisoners coafined-m 
(1857), 318-319, 580. *' 1* 

c- ’ , 

.Camps: SAtAra District, _054-0o7. .‘.■ 

Canals ; 151 - 156. ' . ' 

Capitalists 'IT'S- - , „ , ,io«o. 

Comae : Sir James, Governor of Bomlaiy (IW’’ 

1841), 311. 

Carriers ! 218. 

Castor Seed: 

It Cattle Disease: 418-420. 

Cavalry; SiiivAji’s, 210-241. - 

Caves: 436, 463-465, 466. 477-480. .-489, 61 
I B22, 530, S40- 541, 6S0;-5S8, 589, JB13. ' 

I CenBUBDetaSls:43-4S.; V 

Central Belt -• aspect 0/ thofjs - 4. 
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INDEX 


Elphinstone Point* Malidbalesh^ar, 503. 

Excise : levcnue, 403. 

Exports : 219-220. ^ 

Fairs: 217. 218. ' 

. Falkland Point : ~Maliftbalesbvar, 605. 
i Family gods .* 6< H 89, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88, 
J 89, 92, 93, 96, JOl, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109^ 

3 110, 111, 113j lie, 117, 123, 124. * 

I Family stocks -• 92. ,, * 

I Famines: 198-177,** ""Wv- 

I Feroksker : Delbi emperor (1712- 1719), 269 • 2^. 

I Ferries .- 14, 212 . t ~ 

Field tools : ISO- lol. . ^ 

Field trees: 36. . ’ 

Fisk : 39. ‘ ^ .. 4- 

Fiskers : 105-106. 

FitzGerald pass : 20I. 

I*O0d : Hindns*, 47.’*-t'' 

Forests- ranges, ata^ description, demarcation, 
timber trade, forest tribes, finance, 31-36. 

Fort Establishment ; Shiviji’s, 242. 

Frere: Sir Bartle, rei gj^n t 11848), 312-313; 
almshonse, 567 * 568. ^ ; 

Fa rnitnre • 

' * ' 6^ 
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% . 

at SlfSM- 

- 

.58. - '* ' >* 

VII forty 10 , 


Gdda ! gorge. 202. , 


Ganesh : foottMLthj^W^jBjyS*. 

Gdrndis: jogglcroj 142r ^ 

Gavondis : Musalmanin^ayera, 141 - 142, 
Gavlis : co:v-keepera, 103.'*/^' " 

Geology: 16. 

Gkadshis : musicians, 97-98. 
f81iiindii.uft ; forage money, 250, 259. 

Gkera Kkelanja : see Konjalgad. 

Gkisddis : tinkers, S3, 

Gkorpades : chiefs of If^rfrfaind-Aftfdliol, 

257, 283-284, 

Oingelly Seed .- crop of, 164. 

Ginji : foil of (1998), 230. ' r.s • , 

Girls’ Schools : 410. . ^ ^ - 

Goa s FratOpamli’s intrigues^in flS37), 3IO-31I. 
Golaks r .Bnllmafiy, . . 1 . ^ 

Gold and saver , "" ’*'// 

GondkHsi^dbucMs, 117^ ' I 


Gram : crop df, 1^.' 

Grant Bnfr: Captain, 

305, 303. 

Gnjardtis * Bnikmans, 63. ' 

Gnjardt Vdnis^: ’ "■ 

Ganvantgad: ^ 

Gnravs: 

' ' -H. 

HaibairdvEimbdlkar: Maritba^i 

256, 268. ' 

,, EaUsto' 

n Hs^^|riHfi^gallndn.*ba.?BeK^ 142- 
I Hatli ijfootpath, 202. 

Hasan Oangn : Bahmani king {1317 -1358), 223 

Hatgegad Arle: Sabyidri 
Heat: 25-27. 

Heber: feshop, on the condition of Sitira (1823), 
309. 

Helvdk: surrey, 379-380; vilfe 
469. 

Hetkaiis : Shir4ji*s inlantiy, 239. 

Hills .-5-12. , - 

HimmBtrdvj .J^rli 
Hoards : I80- I8l. 

Holars S nmeicians, 101 - 102 
HoiaingB t^* ' “ “*'• 

HoUaajB* «- . - 

HoVkar: ongin ol the lannly, 

ebare In the rerenwe of Milwa {1750), 29l 
Horse-breeding : 37. 

Hospitals •- 416. 

Houses •• 46 - 46 ; mvestment 
Human sacrifices : B4, OT4. 

TTnobandmen : 63-79, U8-l49!»^ 




1657), 228-229. , v., SlilSil '* 

Imperial grants: reccircd by Shtt* 

.-"jlsriitli.a system of 
204-265. .V.-_ 

mdnstriw : ..„ ' ■''i***’'* 

Inftntry:SJ»W».^9.* 

244. 


Gop^ - i-iilHl ilJ- lfStiStton^V ilsh«nnis-. 227- 

Gopindthpant: AfeuBckAn’s ogon^rSSsflft^.^ .. 'J - -229*230; SJilr;lji’«, 239 

GtoraSbndth : emro at Skir.'Ua, BS7. ' ' H jnstmction -• instruction, pfi 

Roiacea-:* 202 - 206 , j girB'Bcbool»,.n!oderBnncl-jiTjtcr«,ec 

^r22^ f'lAggnrs, 118. ^ ^ I Mturns^ toirn sjid v,MUsc schooTs, libraries,,! 

JaCgT.B ; SCO GoJafcfl, H .oolctics, «o:>-epnpcrs, 409 - 416. , ~ 

■' I IntoMSt : rates of» 183 - 184. j 

glO.^ 
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dislribnUon, 

cuatomf ' holidays, «Hfiion, 

customs, community, 64-76. 

' Knndal ; yiUago, cares, 403, 487 • 488. 

, victoiy 

I (lu/o), 245* 

I Kusrad • village, caves, 489. 


at 


INDEX 

KaJbimandangrad .• fort, 513. 


( 


I 


! L. 

Iiaboorers : 106 . los. 

Lakes: 154, 166-158. 

Land: investment in, 170-180; mortgage of, 188- 
. 189 ; acquisition of, 320 ; territorial cbonges, 

, 320-321; staff (1884), 321-322; tenures, 322- 
I 328 ; alienated villages (1883), 327 - 328 ; adminis- 
trative history before British rule (1848), 329 - 
343; the British (1848-1851), 343-350; cesses, 
349; survey (1853-1863), 350-383; survey 
results, 383-384 ; seasonreports (1849-1883), 384- 
389 j revenue, 389, 403. 

(Land assignments : to Mardtha ofScers, 266. 
Langrnage Details ^ 43. 

Leather: ‘U’orkingia, 223 , 

Libraries : 414-416. 

Licence-tax : returns, 178. 

Limestone -• 30, ' - 

Lingijat Ydnis : traders, 59 - 00. 

'Linseed: oropof, 161« - . - 

literary Societies : 415. 
local Fnnds : 406-407. 

Locusts : 385-3S8. ,oo-» 

^Odwick: Colonel, resident at Sdtdra (183o), 
309-310 ; monument, at Mahdbnlesbvar 
lodwick Point : see Sidney Point. 

^Lobdre : see Wdi. 

Lobdrs: blacksmiths, 87-58. . 

Londris : nement makers, 88. • 

'blacDonald : M»ior (I8I7},'300. 

[nffacbbindragad : hill-fort, 11, 308, 489 
THaddris : see Gdrodis. 

‘lUCddhavrdV' I- : fourth Peshiva (1761 - 1772), bis 

f minority ; JRaffbuniltbrdr assumes chief control ; 
RagltuiulthrUv’s -impi^nlar measures ; hfidltav- 
rdv’a reforms ; complete usui'pation of jower by 

..r ihe ^o&kAiu Briihraans, 206-297. 

JTagistracy]:^ 399-400. 

3B!ah4bh.lertTiS'''V bill station, 9; description, 
-ivator, climate, gardening, ani- 
mals, population, CSiineso convicts, AfaJeolmpatl:, 
lu 3 torV,'xna<iaScnteat,markct, buildings, Beckuith 
monumcoiv points, vrnterlalb, eJn- 

lionn plantation, exoursions, temples, 400 - 613. 

sr^ddOV : bills, 7 - 8. . 

Musalmrtn elephant drivers. 1,37. 


. 504-505. 


II: 


-490. 


1Vr4l,n,«a i ."<au.iaev jiiiiEpur, 

^ Gdtran : Bahmani minister (1463- 14Sl)i 

S13. • 

Sir John Malcolm afTISI/), 
djiniv at (1816), 302 ; temples, 516 .619. 
Mamwaring : Mr. H., 31 note l. ‘ ^ 

Maize: crop of, 163. - ' 

Makrandgad : Sihjtdri fort, 6, 9, 509, 510 .620 

Mala : rillago, 620 
Mdlavdi : viUagej520-52L • 

Malcolm : Si:* John, on the condition of SKirt 
(1824), 309. 

Malcolmpeth: tmde-centre, 214. Sco Mah.'l- 
baleshwar. 

Malis : gardeners, 70, - 
Malik Edfnr: Ald-ud-diVs gcncml (1200. 

223 note 1. 

Malik-nl-Tajar : Baulatlhid governor (1129^^ 
226.227. 

Mallikarjnn : hill, II; caves, 621 -6^. 

Mdliva s Bdjiniv’s expedition in (1724),' 267 
Uddji Poiir'e incursion, SOS ; 'JByirar'a eceoqd ^ 
expedition (1725), 270 ; Cliimniji .(pa in (1 730), 
274; ceded (1733) to BS.jir&v,,279 ; lUUji ashs^*'* 
tho government of (1741), 234, 255; divider 
between Holkar and Sindia, 291. 

Mda t mihtary post (1404), 227 ; umler S'?!! 
Ain.nl.mulk (1551), 228-229; subdivision details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, 
stock, holdings, crops, people, 434-436. 
Management: of the country under tho Add 
Shiihis (liSO - 1686), 229- 230 ; under tho MoghiJs, 
246-243; under BiUji thu first Peshwa (1714), 
259 note I; under BlMjt tho third Eeshw-i , 
(1740-1701), 295; under Midhavrtv the fourth 
l^esbwa (1701-1772), 200. 

Mdnbhdva : beggars; 120-122.' * 

Mandag i.gorge, 203. , . 

MdndbardoT : bill; 623^621. 4 

IWdnoa : chiefs of Mhasvnd, 231, 627. . ,, f 

Manganga : river, 10. " 

Mdnga : depressed classes, 111-112. t 

Manifesto ; Mr. Elphinstono’s (1818), .OOS-SW. 
JHanfri : pri: nto record keeper in tho lilnril 
, govcrnnicnt,.2i3, 244 note J i ^hiatoty oi t! 

family, 599 - COO. ^ 

Mannro : 109. 

Manydrs : Musnlman bsstglc sellerir, 13 , 5 , 

SEaritbiB : husbanclrnsn, 75-79. ’ , 

Mardtha Ydnis : traders, oo. 

Markets 216-217.* 

Marriage Vetails : 44 .45,* 


IKS - 
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INDEX, 


Pnrll J JiiU fort, C, 10 ! lorpriMd by Sbhdjl(l673), 
.44: C'lpt.trvj (1700) by the Moghah. SSI j fort. 
dfWi!., .l,.-riptitn,ll4iafli,s,i,n(, teroolca, w,. 

P4r Ptlrs 'ill.V’. t'-tiipVi.bl«lniy, 530, 
Pnrasliurdin Biidn: «f Ta'i-atm {170 o-17K))> 

’ W7 • So'J, 

Pflrnslmritn Kdrnynn Angal : &«■)!« banker 
«nil l-mpV.leiiMfr (1710), •I.V’, Oil note 1, 51® 

Parnshnrdm Shrinivdo: PratmidLj ti 60 Cj,£S 0 - 

SM. 

PArashtirdltl Trimliak : Jfarithn eommandor 
fieri). 1711)), S4D.251. 252-253, 255, 256. 
Pdrsis: 14*, 

Fasarui s ptM, 201. 

Passes: bahyililri, 5 j MabkdovJttllii ; details of, 
C'll-'.M'J, 

Pdtan : milfciliviaitin detail, boundarici, ftre.a, u- 
pect, clinnti*, n.ater, aod, stock, holding®, crop®, 
people, •43'). -ISS ; t<iw n detids, 539-510. 

Pdtdne Prftbhus : ®>riun>, m. 

P.dtesh7.1r! blit, ta\-e®, fiJO-otO. 

FdthnrratS atone dn^aerj, 69-92. 

PntVCkntB : l.i*‘cl.ni®ken<, 92. 

Patregnrs : .Mu<>.altii.lii kIIIc tiaacl-tiriatcra, 146. 
Pots : era]> of, 161. 

Pcdilors! 21S. 

Fcshw.k: IicMil malinger of tboMar.'lUm govern- 
mcnl,213. 

Potli ! town, trade, (®tr, 612-513. 

FetilFdr : aillaso, 539, 

Plinltan : state, 2 : origin of the cliicfa of, 231 ; 

reduced )>y Sliiidji (Kiti.'i), 23S ; GI0-G21. 

Pimpoda Bndrnkli : village, scene of a supposed 
incai nation, 513. 

Pingli : vilkago, 513. 

Pliljdris : 3Iu8alni.1n cotton teasers, 146. 

PlOUgll : of land, 150. 

Plunder rSliivitji’a system about tbo disposal of,24I. 
Points: 3InhAb.desiivar, CDS -506. 

Folico : 400 - 401. ' 

Poona : Slarntba capital moved to (1750), 291, 
Portuguoso : wars w-itb tbo (1739), 279-2S0. 

Post OfQsos 1 213, 

Pottery : 221. 

iPrabhns : wntois, 57 ; Sliivnji'apartinlityto,23i 
Prncliitgad: Saliyis.lri folt.e, 11 ; taken by’ Chi- 
tnisiiig aGosivi (1616), 300j fortdetails, bistory 
643 - 515. 

PratdlJgad : Snhy.tdri fort, S, 9; built (1C3G) by 
bhivSji, 234; Afzulklidn murdered ntClCoO), 234- 
237 ; surrendered (1818) to the British, 30s/609; 
fort details, histoiy, 543-547. 

Pratdp^inb : sevontli Sdtdra Rrtja (1810-1839), sue- 
coeds Slidhu, 300; is imprisoned in Vdsota (1817), 

301 ; is restored ; his character ; fall of 7,4sota and 


other forts ; a conspiracy pet down j enters into n 
f renty wjtli the British ; condition of the country ; 
In® disloi alty ; plot of his minister with two men 
ortho British regiment; Appointment of n com- 
( mmion; his intrigues fa Goa and with Apps 
S.tlicbtho cx-IMjaof Wgpnr; is found gnilty 
and deposed ; agitation in his favonr, 303 - 312 ; 
jii'lico under, ,390 • .391,^ 

PratinidLi : creathm «f the office of, 249.'-- 
Prices : 190-192, 376 note I. ’ ^ 

Pritzler : General, in SAtirn (1818), 302. , 

Private Schools : 409. ■ 

Pry&gji.Prabhn : commandant of the foityf ’ 
•' SnWra (1700). 251. ' ' ' - 

Pnsesdvli *. trade centre, 21C ; tow n, 547- 543. 

k 

lUgho Balldl : Shiviji’s agent . who murdered 
the JA\ li lUja (1C.'3), 2S3. ' 

Baghnji Bhonsle : Sena Sthcb Snbh® (1735) , 2Bv‘ 
2MI, 231, 282, '28.3, 285, 286- 287, 290 - 291. V '« 
Raghnndthrdv : bis unpopular measures (17%') 
296, ' . ■ _ ’ 

Baghnndth Svdmi : religions tcachec,529. 

Edgi : crop of, 162. ' y 

Eahimatpnr : tmifo centre, 214; town details, 
iniisquc, inscriptions, 548 • 549. 

Eallways : 207 - 208 , 

BainfaUs 20-23. 

Bdjdldm: SldvAji’s son; becomes regent (1689- 
1700) onSnrabbAji’s death ; makes Ginji bis head, 
quarters ; ficsli airaiigcmcnt of state offices ; bis 
two officers RSmebandrapant anil ParasbunSnit 
Trimbuk ; is besieged in Gingi ; fall of Ginji 
(1G98); KdjtrAminKolhdpurundSAtdra; makes 
S4t.lm the FC-at of govemmont ; his raid against 
Jdlna ; is pursued by ZulfikdrkbAn ; dies nt Sinh- 
g«d of exhaustion, 249 - 232. 

Bdjpuri :! ' ill»g«F '•■‘Ves, 550 . j* 

Bala : crop of, 163. - ' , 

Bamchandra : Yddav king (1271 - 1310), —a *■ 
note 1. 

Edmohandrapant Bdvdeknr: Mardtha com- 
ninndcr (1090-1703), 240-253, 255. 

Rdmdila Svdnii : SliivAji’s spiritual teacher (1608- 
■ 1G81), 10, 2.88, 245, 460, 537, 5.18. ' ^ 

•Ritni Kdja: GflhSittiira king (1749-1777); hi* 

obsouro life, cireiimBt.®ncca attending his acces- 
sion ; nsnipation of authority by BAidji Peshwa 
(1,40 - 1701); goes to S.4ngola to qnieta distnrtW 
unco ; renounces all power to BAUjt ; is 
kept a prisoner; TArdb.ti’s attempts to stii 
him up ; his extreme weakness ; his prison life ; 
TArdbAi’s harshness towards Jum; bis death, 
288 - 297. " • * , 

Edm ShdsfTi : (1773), 206, .. 
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Shiha : Anrangzob’s prisoner (1690); the emperor’s 
partiality to him, 249; is leleasedon the death 
of Aurang^eh (1707); is opposed by Tdribdi; 
becomes king (1708-1749); ministerial changes ; 
war with Kolhapur; bis authority upheld by 
‘ the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan ; bis two -wives; 
Pant Sachiv’s party supports him ; Bdliji 
VishvanAth ; NizAm-ul-Mulk favours the cause 
of his rival SambhAji of KolIiApur ; BAlAji Vishva- 
nAth is appointed Peshwa; his ministers; his 
character; Syed Husain Ali KhAn, the Mogiml 
governor of the Deccan, is friendly to ShAbu ; 
sends BAliiji to assist the Syed brothers in their 
attempt to depose the emperor Feroksher ; re- 
ceives three imperiai grants from Delhi ; settle- 
ment of the country by the BrAhman ministers ; 
his miiitary oOicera ; BAjirdv's ambitions scheme 
of conquest ; NizAm-ul-Alulk’s plans for weaken- 
ing tho MarAtha power ; NizAm-ul-mulk out- 
witted by BAjirAv; MarAtliAs in GujarAt and 
Sldlwa ; partition treaty with Kolhipur ; Baghnji 
Bhonsle Sena SAheb Subbn ; wars in tho Konkan ; 
MarAtbAsin North India; e.vpeditions into the 
Karndtak ; BrAhman inQiieoce at SAtAra ; Shd- 
Im’s eccentricity and' wit; BrAhman intrignes 
1 about his successor ; his death, 253-290. 
ildhtt II* C1777-1810J: his parentage; allows 
(1792) the Peshwa to ossnmo the title of Vakil 
I'ul-mutlak ; is made an instrument by Sindia for 
1 suppressing the BrAhmanieal ascendancy ;*i8 im- 
prisoned by NAna Fadnavis ; raises a disturbance ; 
bis death, 297 - 300. 

(dhu ! PratApsinh’s adopted son (1857), 317, 319. 
tankrdji Malhdr: Syed Husain All's clerk 
i;i7I0),2G0. '< 

ankrdji Nariyan: Pant Sachiv (1710), 235, 
118. 

dtakamis : Hindu, dynasty (u.o. 90 -a.d. 300), 
224. , . 

envis : BrAUmans, 56. ' _ 

epherds : 104- 105. 

ewan : Hr. A., 181 note 1. . 

^Ikhar-ShingnApur : hill, 11. 
ileddrs : self horsed HarAtha cavaliers, 240 - 
l!41. ^ .• 

I mpis : -tailors, 94- 95. 

|ingndpnr: boly'viflHgVteinplos, fair, SSO- 587. 
rala : toivn, grove, fair, 687 - 688. 

iWval : viUa^fi, caves^.jKS., 

[(rzekhan : Moghal gcnerartlGBB), 246>J247,^ ^Jl 
hvdji: founder of the HarAtha empfre (1627-^ 
‘jftSO); his Buccta^^tho Konk.m and near Poona i . 
'is share in the miuder of tho JAvli BAjaj I 
ires JAvli; surprises Eohlra fort ; builds (1656) 1 
ratApgadjTnuiaorsHlOoO]; Afzulkhiln; surprises 
659) Vasantgad fort; his rajigioits ohscri-anccs ; 


KamdAsavAmi;reduceaPhaUan and scales the tort 

of lAth vad; iutornal management; his intautry and 
caialiy; his management of forts; reicnue ar- 
rangemouts ; his judicial system ; eight minis- 
tera; aarpriscs Parii; takes SAtAra, Chandan.; 
Vandan, PAndngad, Nandgiri, and TAthv.id, and' 
huilds a chain of forts ; invasion of the AladrAs*, 
KarnAtak ; his death, 232 - 245, 470. - 

Shopkeepers : 218. 

Sidis ■' Janjira chiefs, 277. 

Sidney Point: MahAbaleshvar, 504. * 

Sikalgars : MusalmAn aimonrcTS, 146. ‘ '' 1 

Sildhdraa *. KolhAput kings (1038 - 1210), 224. 
Sindias: origin of the family, 268; giien (1750)1- 
a share in the revenue 6f M.Alwa, 291 ; in- > 
trigues at the accession of BAjirAv (1796*1817), 

. 298. 

Smith : General (1817 - hOlSL 3Q0 ■ 303 ' 'V 

Snakes: 39. * - 

Soil:- 149. • - ' " ' 

Solaknath ; hill, 12. 

Sondrs : goldsmiths, 95-96.*,, 

Soyardbdi : B.AjArAin’s mother, put to death by 
SambfuAji (1680), 213. , ^ 

Spies : ShivAji’s system of, 240. 

Sports : D.isara, 663-566, 633 -639. 

Staff: administrative (ISS4), 321-324"*' - ' " 

States : SAtAia, 2, 617 * 624. 

Stock: 150. 

Stone-cutting : 221. 

Snb*Divisions : 1, 423 - 446. - 

Sugarcane ■ crop of, 166-168. 

Sultdni Khitiks : see Dakar KasAbs. ^ ^ 
Sumant : foreign minister of the MarAtha ^vdi* 

’ meut, 244, note 1. 

Surnames •• 58, 61, 64, 75, 80, 83^ 88, 92, 93, 103, 
107. 

Snmis : general recorfl-keeper of thoMardtha gov- 
ernment, 243. ^ ■ 

Survey: TAsgaon, KhatAv. MAyni, Korogaon,.Kh.A-,. 

HelvAk, VAIva, (183,3- 1863);' 3S0-*. 383; results,' 
-383-334. 

Sutdrs: carpenters, ■*86;' 

Svai'^ya : imperial grant for homp-ro^, 262, 2fo,r,- 
Syed Husain Ali : Hoghal gojjisSSorfl/ 13) of tne 


^fiecaa, SCO, 261. 


€ 


Uai (CeBn : nustress of PornalmASm ShrinfvAs JPrati' 
. 'ifiilbi (1807)^ 299 - sod J 409. 

Tdkdris village, cave, temple, fair.oSiC' ' ' / 

Tdmbats : Musalm.-ln coppersmiths, liO •• 147 '. ' 

Tdmbi.Jj'-illaSo, 589. , ‘ 

TimBoUa •. hotel-sailers, 6I - 03, - - - 
Tamkane : village, caves, 589,..;_ . 

Tdn^ji hldlnsre •• SliivAji's friend (J CSb),, 236. - 
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^Vdtcjaon! 'illiste, tcmplM, fiOS' 00!>. 
',rcna ! roe Yomui. ’ 

^‘/cnlciiji : SliUiilji’a hiJoptrtl non, .II.I. 

3!1. • 

, 'jilhgCS : 45 ; polite, 4(10 ; nchonlii, 4 14. 
®7iriltnagiiri : ol'l name of U'Ai, Sil note 3, 
*yita! tinde centre, 21lJj temi, GU!>>010. 
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w. 


vdii trade centre, 213*214 5 miUUry peil (1464), 
^227; under a Bijilptir motdutflrir (1018), 232; 
Sbirrcklidn the Moglinl general dcfc.atoc1 nt 


lii 

oi’';: 


(lCS(i),2i7 ! Bitrpri'wlliy lUmehandrap.mt(lG9C), 


2.10 ; N.tna Fadmivia in (1793), 298 j survey, .363- 


’*^367; aub-diviaion details, bonndnric>i, .area, aspect, 
^jclimatc, water, sod, etoek, buldingk, crops, pco- 
^ pic, 4 14 - 4 16 ; town details, description, temples, 
^ old bridge, caves, history, 610*613. 

VaitO t Su: Nicholas, Governor of Bombay (1703), 

Ks 4 . 

^'fatorfalla i Maimbalcshvar, 000*507. 
al 


;j| \rtll8t IflS. 

I CJialiikyki^l^i^ayjjssty 

1 Wltont : crop of, IC2. W 

Widow STarriag’C : ecremonyv ff 
Wild Aniinals : 3S - 39. 

Winds: IS. 

Wit ; .ShAhn's. 288 note 2. 

Woods working in, 221. 

Woodaoli : tillage, lu9. 

Writers : 06 * 67. 

“S. • 

Tashvaiit H&lhdr (Hiitnis : 3)9.. 

Yavteshvar: bill, village, temple, 651, 502, 615. 
Tolurs village, 615*616. j 

Yonna : river, ]4;'i{alla at llahAbalrah^E, OOI 
607. ^ ' 

Yerad •• village, temple, 616. 

Yorla : river, 16 ; c.ana1s, 152 - 153. > ' . 

Yusuf Adil Sh&h: first Bijlpnr king (1489- 
j510),*227*228. 

Z. 

Znlllkdrkhdn : Moghal general (1700), 252-255. 



